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R  ...  is  dedicated  to  General 
John  P.  IVIcConnell,  who  on 
February  1,  succeeded  General 
Curtis  E.  LeMay  as  the  U.S. 
Air  Force's  sixth  chief  of  staff. 
(See  story  on  this  page).  Other 
predecessors  include  Generals: 
Spaatz,  Vandenberg,  Twining 
and  White. 
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THE  NEWS 

j/eNERAL  John  Paul  McConnell, 
Air  Force  vice  chief  of  staff  since 
August  1964  and  one-time  chief  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  Division, 
has  succeeded  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
as  Air  Force  chief  of  staff.  General 
LeMay  retired  February   1. 

A  native  of  Booneville,  Arkansas, 
General  McConnell  was  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1932 
and  received  his  pilot's  wings  at  Ran- 
dolph Field,  Texas,  the  following  year. 
A  pursuit  fighter  pilot  during  his  early 
service,  he  moved  through  observation 
operations,  bombers  and  training  duties. 

January  1942  found  him  as  assistant 
executive  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  Air  Forces.  In  November  1943,  he 
became  chief  of  staff  of  the  China- 
Burma-India  Air  Force  Training  Com- 
mand (provisional)  at  Karachi,  India. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  World  War 
II  in  Asia. 

In  1946,  the  general  was  named 
senior  air  advisor  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, serving  at  the  same  time  as  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Division,  Nanking 
Headquarters  Command. 

In  1947.  he  returned  to  Washington 
to  become  chief  of  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  Division  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  following  year  was  named  chief 
of  the  Civilian  Components  Group.  He 
became  deputy  special  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  staff,  USAF  for  Reserve  Forces 
in  December  1948.  In  July  1950,  he 
went  to  England  for  duty  with  the  Third 
Air  Force  and  in  1951,  took  command 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  7th  Air 
Division  in  England.  This  was  followed 
in  1953  by  a  four-year  assignment  to 
SAC  headquarters  at  Offutt  AFB,  Ne- 
braska. In  October  1957  he  became 
commander  of  the  Second  Air  Force 
(SAC)  at  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana. 
He  returned  to  SAC  headquarters  as  its 
vice  commander-in-chief  in  July   1961. 

General  McConnell  returned  to  Wash- 
ington as  vice  chief  of  staff  last  Au- 
gust after  serving  as  deputy  commander- 
in-chief.  United  States  European  Com- 
mand since  October  1962. 

Among  the  decorations  he  holds  are 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion 
of  Merit  with  three  Oak  Leaf  clusters 
and  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 


Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  Lieutena, 
General  William  H.  Blanchard  hi 
been  nominated  by  President  Johnsc 
as  U SAP's  vice  chief  of  stafj.  h 
succeeds  General  John  P.  McConnt 
and  will  assume  the  new  post  as  wt 
as  a  fourth  star  upon  Senate  confi 
motion.  General  Blanchard,  who  h,^ 
been  serving  as  the  Air  Force's  de, 
uty  chief  of  staff,  plans  and  oper 
tions,  is  a  native  of  Boston  and 
1938  graduate  of  West  Point. 


^HE  AIR  FORCE  will  deactiva 
all  43  Air  Force  Reserve  recove; 
groups  and  112  recovery  squadrons  I 
March  31,   1965. 

The   approximately   8,000  Reservi 
affected   will   be   given   an   opportuni 
to  train  as  individuals  or  to  transfer 
other  units  to  the  extent  that  jobs  ai 
grades  are  available. 

The  recovery  program,  started 
1960,  was  designed  to  provide  for  r 
covery  of  military  aircraft  at  civilij 
airports  after  an  attack  on  this  natio 
The  mission  was  later  expanded  to  i 
elude  pre-attack  dispersal  of  aircraft 
a  national  crisis.  The  program  reacht 
a  peak  size  of  83  groups  and  203  squa 
rons  with  some  18,000  personnel  a 
signed.  In  July  and  August  1964,  for 
Reserve  recovery  groups  and  91  squa 
rons  were  deactivated  to  realign  tl 
program  more  closely  with  the  requir 
ments  of   the  active  forces. 

Since  then  further  reviews  of  the  pr 
gram  have  indicated  the  remaining  r 
covery  units  could  be  deactivated  wit 
out  unduly  impairing  Air  Force  comb 
effectiveness  and  with  accompanyii 
cost  savings. 

The  Recovery  units'  record  of  dec 
cation,  resourcefulness,  and  their  volu 
tary  contributions  during  emergenci 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  praise 


ESERVISTS  holding  key  assign- 
ts  in  the  Judicial,  Executive  and 
islativc  branches  of  the  Govern- 
t  w  ill  be  transferred  from  the  Ready 
he  Standby   Reserve.   Of  the   more 

1  150,000  Federal  personnel  in  the 
f/v  Reserve,  several  thousand  would 
be  available  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
:es  because  of  the  importance  of 
r  civilian  positions. 

lOD  Directive  1200.7  of  January  6, 
5,  requires  the  following  be  trans- 
ed  to  the  Standby  Reserve  if  they 
;  completed  their  Ready  Reserve 
gation:  the  Vice  President,  members 
:he  Cabinet,  other  Presidential  ap- 
itees  requiring  Senate  confirmation, 

members  of  the  Legislative  and  Ju- 
ary  branches  of  the  U.S.  Also,  all 
;r  employees  in  those  branches  who 

not  members  of  military  units  or- 
ized  to  support  war  plans,  except 
;e  who  desire  to  remain  in  the  Ready 
erve  in  a  non-pay  status.  All  other 
nbers  of   the   Ready   Reserve,   who 

2  fulfilled  their  Ready  obligation, 
1  be  transferred  to  the  Standby  un- 

they  execute  a  written  agreement 
emain  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a 
imum  period  of  one  year. 
L  DOD  Memorandum  dated  January 
states  that  the  need  for  improved 
)ilization  readiness  of  both  the 
dy  Reserve  forces  and  of  Federal 
icies  having  mobilization  responsi- 
ies  is  of  such  importance  that  the 
of  key  personnel  must  not  impair 
functioning  of  Federal  agencies  be- 
:  and  during  mobilization.  It  requests 
elements  of  the  Defense  Department 
■eview  all  mobilization  assignments 
:ept  Reserve  unit  technicians)  and 
ce  certain  no  individual  holds  an 
)ay  assignment  within  the  same  di- 
orate  or  operational  area  of  the  Fed- 
department  or  agency  in  which  he 
mployed  as  a  civilian.  Also,  DOD 
nents  should  review  all  Ready  Re- 
'ists  who  are  GS-15  or  higher,  on 
assumption  that  they  are  possibly 
employees,  hence  not  available  to 
Reserve  mobilization  assignments, 
ere  the  position  is  not  considered 
,  the  Defense  element  concerned  will 
mit  annual  reports, 
'ersonnel  in  the  Standby  Reserve 
be  permitted  to  participate  vol- 
irily  in  Reserve  training  for  retire- 
it  or  promotion  credits,  only  if  they 
e  a  remaining  statutory  military 
'ice  obligation,  or  if  they  have  com- 
ed    18    or   more   but   less    than   20 


years  of  creditable  service  toward  their 
Reserve  retirement. 

In  a  separate  action,  three  Reserve 
units  comprised  of  personnel  in  the 
Congress  were  deactivated.  They  were 
the  Air  Force's  9999th  Air  Reserve 
Squadron,  and  the  Congressional  re- 
serve units  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


C-  RITERIA  for  a  new  Air  Reserve 

Forces  Outstanding  Support  Award,  de- 
signed for  civilian  organizations  which 
are  rendering  outstanding  support  and 
cooperation  to  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  AFR  45-4,  dated  December 
15.  1964. 

The  award  consists  of  a  citation  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
authority  to  use  an  official  design  on  or- 
ganization stationery  and  in  publications 
and  advertisements.  It  signifies  that  the 
organization  cooperates  with  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  and  their  members  and 
practices  no  discrimination  against  em- 
ployees because  of  their  affiliation  with 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  award,  an  or- 
ganization must  have  uniform  policies 
supporting  all  Reserve  activities,  such 
as:  Counseling  of  its  employees  on  the 
advantages  of  Reserve  participation; 
pursuing  personnel  policies  and  proce- 
dures, including  the  hiring,  promotion, 
or  transfer  of  Reservists  without  dis- 
crimination; the  granting  of  leave,  in 
addition  to  vacation  leave,  for  Reserve 
tours  of  duty,  with  or  without  pay  or 
with  the  difference  between  military  and 
civilian  pay;  and  otherwise  aiding  em- 
ployee-Reservists in  meeting  their  ob- 
ligations. Awards  will  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  in  his 
name  by  senior,  Reserve  officers. 


^  HE  Reserve  Officers  Association 
will  hold  its  1965  Mid-Winter  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
25th  through  the  26th. 

Meetings  of  the  service  sections — Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy-Marines-Coast 
Guard — will  be  held  on  February  25. 
The  national  council  will  meet  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  the  annual  banquet 
held  that  evening. 

Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
will  be  guest  of  honor. 


ZJ  ROOP  CARRIER  organizations  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  have  set  a  new 
record  in  attaining  C-1  "Fully  Combat 
Ready"  status.  Eight  groups  reported 
C-1  ratings  under  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand's Combat  Capability  Rating  Sys- 
tem as  of  December  30.  It  was  the 
highest  number  to  reach  that  peak  in 
any  one  month.  All  fly  C-1 19s. 

All  three  groups  of  the  459th  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  Andrews  AFB,  Mary- 
land, attained  the  rating.  They  are  the 
909th  at  Andrews;  910th,  Youngstown 
Municipal  Airport,  Ohio;  and  the  91 1th, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Other  troop  carrier  groups  receiving 
C-1  ratings  include:  the  901st,  L.  G. 
Hanscom  Field,  Massachusetts;  915th, 
Homestead  AFB,  Florida;  933rd,  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  Field,  Wisconsin;  903rd, 
McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey;  and  904th, 
Stewart  AFB,  New  York. 


.7, 


HE  Extension  Course  Institute  at 
Gunter  AFB,  Alabama,  has  activated 
three  new  Career  Development  Courses 
in  the  communications  electronics  ca- 
reer field  (30)  and  three  in  the  supply 
field  (64).  These  courses  are  open  to 
anyone  holding  any  AFSC  in  the  ap- 
propriate career  field  or  assigned  duty 
in  that  field.  They  are: 

30150.  Aircraft  Communications 
Equipment  Repairman,  a  three-volume 
course  carrying  approximately  90  hours 
and  30  points.  Completion  of  CDC 
30000  is  a  mandatory  prerequisite. 

30352,  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning 
Radar  Repairman,  is  a  four-volume 
course  carrying  approximately  126 
hours  and  42  points.  Completion  of 
CDC  30000  also  is  a  prerequisite. 

30170,  Aircraft  Radio  Repairman,  is 
a  seven-volume  course  carrying  approx- 
imately 129  hours  and  43  points.  This 
course  is  identical  to  former  ICDC 
30150,  which  has  been  redesignated 
ICDC  30170.  The  new  course  is  for 
7-level  trainees  only.  The  5-level  trainee 
should  enroll  in  30150. 

46000,  Basic  Supply,  is  a  two-volume 
course  carrying  approximately  51  hours 
and  17  points. 

64550,  Inventory  Management  Spe- 
cialist, is  a  four-volume  course,  carrying 
105  study  hours  and  35  points. 

64650,  Organizational  Supply  Spe- 
cialist, is  a  two-volume  course  carrying 
approximately  57  hours  and  19  points. 
Completion  of  CDC  64000  is  required. 
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LEGEND:  For  officer  identification:  0-6  stands  for  Col.;  0-5,  for  Lt.  Col.; 
0-4,  Maj.;  0-3,  Capt.;  0-2,  Ist  Lt.  Airman:  The  AFSC  identifies  the  job 
title.  The  letter  "X"  in  AFSC  906X0  indicates  openings  in  more  than  one 
grade.  E-2  indicates  A3C;  E-3,  A2C;  E-4,  AlC;  E-5,  SSgt.;  E-6,  TSgt.;  1-7, 
MSgt.;  E-8,  SMSgt.;  and  E-9,  CMSgt.  The  following  Air  Force  Reserve 
vacancies  exist  at  Aeromedical  Evacuation  (AME)  and  Medical  Service 
(MS)  units  and  USAF  Hospitals. 


ALABAMA 


MaxweU  AFB.  542  MSFII. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9056     0-3 
9326     0-3/4 
9356     0-4 
9416     0-4 
9735     0-3 
9754     0-2/4 
Airman 
40350  E-5 
90150  E-5 


90252  E-4/ 5 
90258  E-5 
903X0  E-4 /6 
904X0B  E-4/ 6 
90570  E-6 
906X0  E-4/ 7 
906X1  E-4/ 7 
90770  E-6 


902X0BE-4/7  26 


ARKANSAS 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016  0-4 
9326  0-4 
9416  0-4 
9735  0-3 
9754  0-3 
9754  0-2 
9836  0-4 
9926  0-4 

Airman 
90170  E-6 


90250B  E-4 
90252  E-5 
90252  E-4 
90370  E-6 
90470B  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90651  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98130  E-3 


CALIFORNIA 


Edwards  AFB.  456  MSFIt. 

Officer  9735     0-3 

AFSC  Grade  No.  9754     0-2/3 
9356    0-5           1  Airman 

9416     0-4  1  90170  E-6 

Hamilton  AFB,  416  MSFIt. 


Officer 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416     0-4  1 

9735     0-3  1 

9745     0-3  1 

9754     0-3  1 

9754     0-2  1 


McCleilan  AFB,  450  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016 
9326 
9356 
9416 
9735 
9754 
9754 
9836 


0-4 
0-3 
0-5 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-2 
0-5 


9926     0-5 
Airman 

90270B  E-6/ 7 
90470B  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90650  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 


Matlier  AFB.  3  AMEGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9035     0-4  1 


Little  Rock  AFB,  501  MSFIt. 


Airman 

40350  E-5 

1 

90370  E-6 

1 

90470B  E-6 

1 

90670  E-6/ 7 

2 

90671  E-7 

1 

90870  E-6 

1 

Airman 

64530  E-3  1 

70250  E-4  1 

902X0  E-3 /9  3 


Mather  AFB,  31  AMESq. 

Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.  70250  E-5  1 

9035     0-3  1  A902X0B 

9754     0-3  4  E-4/6     20 

Norton  AFB.  414  MSFIt 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 
9926     0-4  1 


Airman 

902X0BE-3/6    3 
90870  E-6  1 


COLORADO 


USAF  Academy,  413  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326    0-3  1 

9416    0-4  1 


Airman 

90370  E-6 
90570  E-6 


DELAWARE 


Dover  AFB,  459  MSFll. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9056  0-3 
9326  0-4 
9356  0-6 
9735  0-3 
9745  0-2/3 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
40350  E-5 
90150  E-5 


902X0B  E-6 
902X0B  E-4 
90252  E-4/ 5 
90258  E-5 
903X0  E-4/6 
904X0  E-4/6 
90570  E-6 
90651  E-4/ 5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4/5 


FLORIDA 


Miami  lAP,  37  AMESq. 

Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.  73250  E-5  1 

9025     0-3           2  902X0  E-4/ 8  29 

9754     0-2/3     19  90671  E-6  1 


ILLINOIS 


Chanute  AFB,  46  AMESq. 

Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.  64530  E-3  1 

9035     0-3            1  A90250  E-4/5  2 

9754     0-3           3  90651  E-4  1 

O'Hare  lAP,  640  USAF  Hospital 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9035     0-2/4       2 
9156G  0-4 
9186     0-3 
9216     0-4 
9226     0-3 
9236     0-4 
9336     0-5 
9416     0-4/6 
9426     0-5 
9456     0-6 
9576     0-4 
9586     0-3/4 
9626     0-5 
9636     0-5 
9656     0-5 
9725     0-2/4 
9735     0-2/4 
9745     0-2/4 
9754     0-2/3 
9926     0-5 

Airman 
40370  E-7 
47131  E-3 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
29 
1 


53450  E-3 
543X0  E-2/5 
54750  E-5 
55150  E-5 
56550  E-4/5 
603X0  E-3/ 5 
621X0  E-3 
622X0  E-2/5 
622X1  E-3/7 
62350  E-4/5 
64570  E-7 
646X0  E-3/7 
70010  E-2 
70150P  E-5 
70450  E^/5 
902X0  E-2 /9 
902X2  E-4/ 7 
90258  E-4/5 
90277  E-7 
904X0  E-4/6 
905X0  £-♦/ 7 
906X0  E-4 /9 
90671  E-6/ 7 
90870  E-7 
98150  E-5 


Scott  AFB,  544  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3  1 

9356     0-4  1 

9416     0-4  2 


9735  0-3 

9745  0-3 

9754  0-2/4 

9836  0-4 

9926  0-4 


LOUISIANA 


England  AFB,  466  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4  2 

9416     0-4  1 

9754     O^  1 

9836     O-t  1 

9926     0-4  1 

Airman 

90170  E-6  1 


902XOB  E-4 
902XOB  E-3 
902X2  E-4 
902X2  E-3 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-4 
98130  E-3 


Barlcsdale  AFB,  425  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326  0-2/4  2 
9356  0-4 
9416  0-4 
9735  0-3 
9745  0-3 
9754     0-3 


9836  0-4 
Airman 

90250B  E-5 
90250B  E-4 
90232  E-3 
90258  E-4 
90330  E-3 
98150  E-4 


MASSACHUSETTS 


L.  G.  Hanscom  Fid.,  401  MSFIt. 

Officer  9754     0-2/3  2 

AFSC  Grade  No.  9926     0-4  1 
9326     O^           1                Airman 

9416     0-4  1  90850  E-5  1 

Otis  AFB,  19  MSFIt. 

Officer 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-2/3  1 

9356     0-4  1 

9416     0-6  I 

9416     0-4  1 

9636     0-4  1 

9656     0-4  1 


9745     0-3 

2 

9754     0-2/3 

3 

9926     0-4 

1 

Airman 

90870  E-6/7 

1 

98150  E-4 

1 

90370  E-6 

1 

90350  E-5 

1 

MICHIGAN 


Selfridge  AFB,  436  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 


9016 

0-6 

9326 

0-6 

9416 

0-6 

9735 

0-5 

9754 

0-2/4 

Airman 

90170 

E-7 

902X0B  E-3/7 

902X2  E-3/ 5 
90370  E-7 
90470B  E-7 
90570  E-7 
906X0  E-7 
906X0  E-5 
90651  E-5 
90770  E-7 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-5 


MISSOURI 


Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  36  AMESq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9754     0-3  1 1 


Airman 

A902XOB 

E-4/6 


36 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Pease  AFB,  487  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4       2 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2/3 

0-4 
Airman 
90170  E-6 
902X0  E-4/ 7 


9416 
9735 
9754 
9926 


90252  E-5 
90252  E-4 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 
906X0  E-5/ 7 
90651  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 


TENNESSEE 


OHIO 


Wrigiit-Patterson  AFB,  23  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4       4 

0-4 

0-4/6 

0-4 

0-5 

0-3/4 

0-3 

0-2/3 

0-4 
Airman 
40350  E-5 
42153  E-4 
54250  E-5 
62150  E-5 
622X0  E-3 /5 


9356 
9416 
9656 
9716 
9735 
9745 
9754 
9936 


622X1  E-5/7 
70250  E-4 
70450  E-4/5 
73250B  E-5 
901X0  E-4/6 
902X0B  E-4 


902X2  E-4/ 7 
90258  E-4/5 
903X0  E-4/6 
904X0B  E-4/6 
90570  E-6 
90650  E-4/5 
906X1  E-4/ 7 
907X0  E-4/6 
908X0  E-6 
908X0  E-5 
98150  E-4 


3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
7  34 


Wright-Patterson  AFB,  448  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-2/4       2 
9356     0-4 
9416     0-4 
9735     0-3 
9754     0-2/4 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
98150  H-4 


90170  E-6 
902X0B  E-4/7 
90252  E-5 
90252  E-4 
90258  E-5 
90470  E-6 
90550  E-5 
906X1  E-4/7 
90870  E-6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gtr.  Pittsburgh  AP,  33  AMESq. 


AFSC 

A902X0B 


Airman 
Grade 

E-4/6 


No. 

16 


Olmsted  AFB,  451  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9735     0-3  1 

9926     0-4  1 


Airman 

90250B  E-5 
90252  E-4 
90470B  E-6 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-4 


UTAH 


Salt  Lalie  City,  32  AMESq. 


AFSC 

9754 


Officer 
Grade 

0-2/3 


No. 

35 


Sewart  AFB,  462  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9056  0-4 
9326  0-3 
9356  0-4 
9416  0-3/4 
9745  0-3 
9754  0-4 
9754  0-2 
9756     0-3 

Airman 
40350  E-5 


90170  E-6 
902X0  E-3  /6 
902X2  E-4/5 
90278  E-6 
903X0  E-4/6 
90450  E-5 
90570  E-7 
906X0  E-5/7 
906X1  E-4/7 
90770  E-7 
90870  E-7 
98150  E-4/5 


TEXAS 


CarsweU  AFB,  499  MSFR. 

Officer  9735  0-3 

AFSC  Grade  No.  9754  0-2/3 

9326     0-3/4       2  9836  0-4 

9416     0-4  1  9926  0-4 

James  Connally  AFB,  409  MSFI 

9754     0-2/3 
Airman 

90170  E-6 
90470B  E-6 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4 

Kelly  AFB,  34  AMESq. 


Officer 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

9056 

0-3 

9326 

0-3/4 

9356 

0-4 

9416 

0-4 

9735 

0-3 

AFSC 

9754 


Officer 
Grade 

0-2/3 


Lackland  AFB,  408  MSFIL 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4 
9356     0-4 
9416     0-4 
9745     0-3 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
40350  E-5 
90150  E-5 


90252  E-4/5 
90258  E-5 
903X0  E-4/6 
90450  E-5 
90570  E-6 
960X0  E-4/7 
906X1  E-4/7 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4/5 


Perrin  AFB,  407  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9416     0-4 
9735     0-3 
9745     0-3 
9754     0-2/4 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
90150  E-5 
902X0B  E-4/7 


902X0B  E-4 
90252  E-4 
90258  E-5 
903X0  E-4/6 
90450B  E-4 

90670  E-7 

90671  E-7 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-5 


Randolph  AFB,  476  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No 

9326     0-3 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2/3 
Airman 
90170  E-6 
902X0B  E-4/7 


9356 
9416 
9735 
9754 


90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470B  E-6 
90570  E^6 

90650  E-5 

90651  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 


Sheppard  AFB,  478  MSFIL 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9056 
9326 
9326 
9356 
9416 
9735 
9745 
9754 
9836 
9926 


0-3 
0-4 
0-3 
0-4/6 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-2/4 
0-4 
0-4 
Airman 
40350  E-5 


90150  E-5 
902X0B  E-4/7 
90250  E-5 
90252  E-4/5 
90258  F-5 
903X0  E-4/6 
904X0  E-4/6 
90570  E-6 
906X0  E-4/7 
906X1  E-4/7 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4/5 


ANG  Vacancies .  .  . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  102nd  Tactical  Fighter  G 
Logan  lAP.  East  Boston,  has 
vacancy  for  a  Flying  Training  Instr 
tor.  NGC-12.  Qualifications:  2,( 
hours  total  time;  1,000  hours  sing 
engine  jet;  grade  of  captain;  comp 
tion  of  USAF  fighter  weapons 
structor  course  and  or  500  hours 
tactical  fighter  time.  Completion 
USAF"s  flying  safely  officer  course 
desired.  Contact  Lt.  Col.  C.  R.  G 
more  Jr..  at  above  address.  ' 


Ir  Force  Point  of  View 


ose  who  clamor  jor  disarmament 

path  to  peace  should  remember  that  armaments  are 

e  a  product  of  distrust  than  a  cause  thereof." 

Grayson  Kirk 

president,   Columbia   University 


STANT  AIRPOWER:  U.  S.  Air  Force  provides  "In- 
t"  tactical  airpower  capability  globally  by  working  with 
allies  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
-sea-air  team  in  unified  commands, 
s  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  said:  "Our 
line  of  defense  is  no  longer  an  ocean,  or  two  oceans, 
an  alliance  of  free  nations  which  literally  encircles  the 
e  .  .  .  Together,  our  friends  and  allies  maintain  more 
under  arms  than  does  the  United  States." 
tie  U.  S.  Air  Force's  theater  air  forces,  such  as  Pacific 
Forces  and  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  under  unified 
mands,  give  visual  evidence  of  our  intent  and  ability 
upport  our  treaties  and  national  objectives  ...  By  being 
the  scene,  the  air  forces  based  overseas  can  react  im- 
iately,  moving  at  the  high  speeds  and  great  ranges  of 
lern  operational  aircraft.  .  .  .  The  fast-moving  composite 
Strike  Forces  (CASFs)  of  the  Air  Force's  Tactical 
Command  can  be  sent  on  quick  notice  from  the  U.  S. 
he  U.S.  Strike  Command  to  augment  air  forces  under 
led  commands  overseas.  They  stand  ready  to  be  de- 
ed to  reach  any  spot  in  the  world  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
CASFs  help  insure  that  no  isolated  action  or  simulta- 
is  incidents  anywhere  on  the  globe  dilute  the  theater 
forces'  strength.  They  can  either  replace  the  theater  air 
es  or  augment  them. 

1  summary:  the  U.S.  Air  Force  tactical  air  forces  over- 
support  our  friends  and  allies  with  on-the-scene  ca- 
ility.  These  forces  can  be  quickly  augmented  by  our  tac- 
1  air  forces  flying  from  the  U.S.  mainland.  Air  Force 
ical  forces  are  ready  to  be  deployed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
>taflF  to  any  area  on  the  globe  to  operate  under  unified 
imand  in  helping  to  cope  with  any  threat. 
T!!r  ^^  ^ 

3VIET  SATELLITES:  In  a  presentation  on  the  chal- 
;e  of  international  competition  in  space,  Charles  S. 
Idon  II,  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

that  one  explanation  for  "repetitive  low  circular  orbit 
Its  by  large  stabilized  [Soviet]  vehicles  would  be  the  op- 
ion  of  picture-taking  satellites.  Support  for  this  view 
ound  in  the  report  of  former  Premier  Khrushchev's 
rence  to  trading  pictures  with  us  and  his  other  suggestion 

we  ought  to  be  able  to  use  satellites  to  replace  U-2's 
r  Cuba.  .  .  ." 

'hoto  capability  from  Soviet  satellites  was  discussed  by 
A.  Varvarov  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Economics  Gazette  several 
rs  ago.  Varvarov  wrote:  "The  resolving  power  of  con- 
tional  aerial  photography  cameras  would  make  it  pos- 
e  to  observe  objects  down  to  500  feet  in  size  from  an 
:ude  of  240  miles  ...  a  240  millimeter  phototelescope 
a  resolving  power  of  1.3  feet  from  an  altitude  of  1,000 


miles.  This  means  it  is  possible  to  observe  objects  as  small 
as  one  foot  in  size  on  earth.  Phototclevision  and  radar, 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  study  the  Earth's  surface 
and  transmit  images  of  it,  will  also  find  wide  application." 

it  i?  tr 

»5tRATECiIC  AIRCRAFT:  Without  strategic  aircraft 
our  flexibility  of  response  in  foreign  relations  would  be 
hampered  suggests  Henry  A.  Kissinger  in  a  new  book,  The 
Dimensions  of  Diplomacy.  Kissinger,  executive  director  of 
the  Harvard  International  Seminar,  writes:  "We  know  only 
by  theory  the  estimated  hardness  of  Minutemen  silos,  and 
relatively  few  missiles  of  each  category  have  been  proof- 
tested.  There  is  little  experience  with  salvo  firing,  and  air 
defense  systems  must  be  designed  without  knowledge  of 
the  specifics  of  the  ofi'ense.  Each  series  of  nuclear  tests 
always  produced  a  considerable  number  of  unexpected 
phenomena.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  be  certain  about  the  tech- 
nical characteristics  of  weapon  systems,  the  uses  of  modern 
arms  are  even  more  debatable.  What  threats,  for  example, 
can  one  make  with  solid-fuel  missiles?  If  weapons  are  in 
extreme  state  of  natural  readiness,  how  can  one  demon- 
strate the  increased  preparedness  that  historically  served 
as  a  warning?  It  is  probable  that  missiles  can  perform  most 
of  the  technical  functions  heretofore  assigned  to  airplanes 
and  that  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  bombers  therefore 
makes  good  technical  sense.  But  have  we  adequately 
thought  about  the  kind  of  diplomacy  which  results  from 
a  retaliatory  threat  depending  largely  on  solid-fuel  missiles 
in  underground  silos?  During  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  we 
conveyed  an  effective  warning  by  dispersing  Strategic  Air 
Command  bombers  to  civilian  airports.  What  equivalent 
tactic  can  we  employe  when  our  strategic  forces  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  missiles?" 

ik  i^  i^ 
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EW  MANUAL:  Two  Ways  of  Life,  a  new  manual  on 
democracy  and  communism,  is  being  given  wide  dis- 
tribution within  the  Air  Force.  The  manual  (AFP  190-1- 
18),  by  Dr.  William  Ebenstein,  was  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  book  that  best  embodied  the 
basic  requirement  of  a  comprehensive,  detailed,  fully-re- 
searched description  and  analysis  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  of  communism,  and  of  the  con- 
frontation between  the  two.  Two  Ways  of  Life  was  orig- 
inally published  as  a  school  textbook  in  1962.  It  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  two 
parts  are  devoted  to  the  theoretical  foundations  and  the  pres- 
ent-day expression  and  practical  application  of  the  theories 
of  democracy  and  communism.  Each  economic  system  is 
described  and  analyzed  in  the  third  part.  Part  four  defines 
the  nature  of  the  present-day  Communist  challenge  and  out- 
lines the  area  in  which  the  Free  World  may  effectively  re- 
spond to  that  challenge. 

^  •«■  lir 

►Standards  of  conduct:  New  provisions  for 
standards  of  conduct  were  published  in  AFR  30-30A  of 
December  2,  1964.  They  include  an  attachment  containing 
guidance  on  interpretations  and  exceptions.  The  supplemental 
guidance  in  the  attachment  should  answer  most  questions 
asked  by  military  and  civilian  personnel  and  their  families 
about:  prohibition  of  acceptance  of  favors,  gratuities  or 
entertainment  from  those  who  have  or  seek  business  dealings 
with  any  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and  about 
off-duty  employment  by  Air  Force  personnel. 


Relief  supplies  jor  California  flood 
victims  are  loaded  into  ANG 
C-97  of  the  146th  ATWg. 


Reservists  (again)  Aid  Disaster  Victims .. . 


Reserve  airlifts  battle 
weather:  bring  necessary  supplies 
to  homeless  . . .  save  livestock  . . . 


1 


-fy 


EADINESS,  versatility  and  the  desire  to  serve." 

These    lofty    attitudes    best    exemplify    the    basic 
posture  of  our  Air  Reserve  Forces — and  the  evidence 
supporting  such  claims  is  mounting.    Added  proof  was  re- 
corded during  December  and  January. 

Calamitous  situations  were  created  by  extremes  in 
weather  ranging  from  sub-zero  temperatures  and  bliz- 
zards in  Montana  to  heavy  rains  and  resulting  floods  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Nevada. 

Heavy  snow  in  Montana  isolated  hundreds  of  ranches  cut- 
ting off  livestock  from  food  and  shelter.  More  than  17,000 
cattle  and  26,000  sheep  died  from  exposure  and  starvation. 
An  eight-county  area  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  was 
declared  a  disaster  area  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
on  December  18. 

Volunteering  theit-  services  in  the  operation,  tagged  Hay- 
lift,  were  Air  Force  Reservists  from  the  938th  Troop  Car- 
rier Group,  Hamilton  AFB,  940th  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
McClellan  AFB,  and  452nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  March 
AFB,  all  California;  the  941st  Troop  Carrier  Group,  Paine 
AFB,  Washington  and  the  945th  Troop  Carrier  Group,  Hill 
AFB,  Utah. 

Operating  their  C-119s  out  of  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mon- 
tana, they  flew  17  sorties  over  the  frozen  countryside,  drop- 
ping some  65  tons  of  hay.  The  planes  were  loaded  with  five 
tons  for  each  drop. 

Operation  Haylift  ended  December  21.  An  estimated 
100,000  head  of  livestock  escaped  starvation  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Reservists. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  script 
read  almost  the  same:  Warm  coastal  rains  drifted  inland, 
melting  heavy  snows  in  the  highlands.  Rivers  and  streams 
became  raging  torrents.  Main  highways  and  railroad  beds 
were  washed  out,  and  countless  homes  destroyed.  Com- 
munities in  a  five-state  area  were  affected. 

On  December  23,  Air  Force  Reserve  personnel  of  the 


939th  Troop  Carrier  Group  from  Portland  Internation; 
Airport,  Oregon,  airdropped  food,  fuel  and  Christm;: 
trees  to  flood-stranded  trains  at  Roosevelt,  Washingtoi: 
where  some  300  passengers  had  been  marooned  for  36  hourj 

On  Christmas  Eve,  another  crew  of  the  939th  airdroppt' 
empty  sandbags  at  Dallesport,  Washington.  These  wen 
needed  to  help  protect  local  homes  against  rising  water i 

However,  Northern  California  received  the  brunt  ( 
flood  damage  and  on  December  26,  one  of  the  large 
civilian  disaster  relief  airlifts  in  the  history  of  the  A 
Reserve  Forces  went  into  operation. 

Continental  Air  Command  and  the  Air  National  Guai 
launched  a  full-scale  effort  in  response  to  the  disaster,  wil 
Lieutenant  General  Edward  J.  Timberlake  directing  Reserv 
participation  from  his  headquarters  at  Robins  AFB,  Georgi 
A  command  post  was  established  at  Sixth  Air  Force  Ri 
serve  Region  headquarters  at  Hamilton  AFB,  Californi; 
There,  Brigadier  General  Jack  A.  Gibbs,  region  commande 
coordinated  Air  Force  Reserve  activities. 

The   small   Humboldt  County    airport   at   Areata,    C 
fornia,  some  215  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  became 
busy  terminal  for  the  massive  airlift. 

Local   Reservists  of  the  9636th   Air  Force   Reserve  R| 
covery  Squadron  voluntarily  mobilized  to  provide  the  n 
essary  air  terminal  facilities  around  the  clock. 

Normally,  the  small  airport  could  handle  45  take-offs  ar 
landings  on  a  busy  day.  However,  the  day  after  the  9636( 
came  on  duty,  170  military  aircraft  landed  thousands  c 
pounds  of  vitally  needed  supplies  and  equipment.  The  R{ 
coverymen  directed  ground  traffic,  loaded  and  unloade 
aircraft,  refueled  the  planes  and  provided  other  service 
Even  their  wives  helped  by  establishing  a  canteen  where  the 
served  crewmen  with  free  food  and  refreshments. 

Relief  supplies  from  around  the  country  funneled  into  th 
Areata  terminal  from  staging  areas  at  Hamilton  and  M( 
Cellan  Air  Force  Bases.  Six  trucks  carrying  aviation 
a  complete  radar  instrument  landing  system,  two  airpoi 
control  towers,  auxiliary  power  units  and  other  top  priorit 
equipment  were  among  the  first  to  arrive.  Other  carg< 
included  food,  fuel,  passengers,  mail,  vehicles,  road-gradet 
telephone    equipment    and    the   many    other   items   needec 

Continental   Air   Command   made   available   more   tha 


i 


130  in-flight  rations  for  distribution  by  the  American 
Cross.  A  C-124  from  the  917th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
arksdale  AFB.  Louisiana,  picked  up  14,000  of  the 
ns  at  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia,  and  delivered  them  to 
lellan.  Two  C-119s  of  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
llington  AFB,  Texas,  delivered  another  5,600  rations, 
another  load  of  1,036  rations  were  transported  by  a 
9  of  the  512th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  from  Willow 
/e  Naval  Air  Station,  Pennsylvania.  Another  C-124 
le  442nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB, 
ouri,  also  was  sent  to  California  to  assist  in  the  air- 
In  addition,  two  C-119s  of  the  914th  Troop  Carrier 
ip,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  transported  clothing,  blan- 
and  other  supplies  from  Buffalo,  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
le  bulk  of  the  Areata  airlift  was  performed  by  Air 
e  Reservists  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Among 
;  participating  were  crews  of  the  349th  Troop  Car- 
Wing's  units  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  California. 
r  January  10,  with  the  airlift  continuing  on  a  diminish- 
scale.  Reservists  had  flown  659  hours,  airlifted  more 
965  tons  of  food,  fuel  and  equipment,  and  trans- 
;d  some  305  passengers  into  Areata, 
le  Air  National  Guard  also  contributed  heavily  to  the 
ter  relief  operations.  Fifteen  C-97s  of  the  146th  Air 
isport  Wing,  Van  Nuys,  and  fourteen  C-119s  of  the 
h  Air  Commando  Group,  Hayward,  California,  took 
Members  of  the  234th  Mobile  Communications 
idron  of  Hayward,  also  participated.  Supporting  ANG 
ations  were  120  aircrewmen,  30  ground  crewmen,  4 
munications  maintenance  personnel,  one  loadmaster 
one  liaison  officer. 

le  Air  Guard  was  given  the  responsibility  for  transport- 
helicopter    and    light    plane    fuel    to    Areata.     They 
delivered  two  10,000-gallon  collapsible  fuel  cells. 
{  January   10,  they  had  logged  264  flying  hours  and 


carried  441  tons  of  cargo  and  246  passengers.  In  addi- 
tion to  daily  commitments  of  60  tons  of  hay,  7  tons  of 
grain,  and  5,000  gallons  of  fuel,  the  cargo  included  more 
than  99,359  pounds  of  clothing,  frozen  foods,  medical 
supplies,  vehicles,  a  mobile  control  tower  and  fuel  tanks. 
Among  the  passengers  were  five  sled  dogs,  their  handlers 
and  equipment,  and  75  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  234th  Mobile  Communications  Squadron  moved 
its  mobile  control  tower  to  Rohnerville,  near  Areata,  so 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  could  control  helicopters 
and  light  aircraft  flying  relief  and  mercy  missions.  Unit 
personnel  remained  to  help  maintain  the  equipment. 

Despite  rain,  low  ceilings,  severe  turbulence  and  icing 
conditions  throughout  most  of  the  operation,  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  carried  out  their  part  of  the  enormous  joint  military 
operation  without  accident.  Weather  often  grounded  other 
military  and  most  civilian  flying  in  the  area. 

Major  James  Hopkins,  a  Reserve  C-119  pilot,  stated: 
"The  soup  was  so  thick,  one  of  the  C-124s  had  to  make  five 
trys  to  get  into  Areata.  You  just  couldn't  see  the  runway 
until  you  were  right  on  top  of  it.  We  were  lucky,  we  made 
it  on  the  third  try  in  our  C-l  19." 

One  incident  almost  marred  the  airlift's  safety  record. 
A  C-119  piloted  by  Colonel  Harry  Mailey,  commander  of 
the  940th  Troop  Carrier  Group  of  McClellan  AFB,  was 
struck  by  lightning  while  on  final  Ground  Control  Ap- 
proach over  the  Areata  Airport.  Despite  heavy  smoke  in 
the  cockpit  and  temporary  loss  of  the  instrument  landing 
system,  the  colonel  was  able  to  land  the  plane  safely.  For- 
tunately, his  6-ton  cargo  of  hay  did  not  catch  fire. 

All  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  took  part  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  operation.  Major  Air  Force  commands 
participating  included  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service, 
Strategic  Air  Command,  Air  Defense  Command  and  Air 
Training  Command.    Civil  Air  Patrol  also  participated. 


Humanitarian  accomplishments  help  prove  Air  Reserve  Forces' 
built-in  capability  to  react  immediately  to  varied  emergencies.  Two 
recent  examples  were  during  the  Montana  and  Northern  Pacific  states' 
catastrophies.  .  .  .  a  I  Air  Force  Reserve's  Sixth  Region  coordinated 
Reserve  participation  during  the  massive  Northern  California  disaster 
relief  airlift.  Discussing  air  terminal  operations  at  Areata  Airport,  focal 
point  for  operation,  are  (l-r)  Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Gibbs,  region  commander; 
Army  Col.  James  Lee,  joint  coordinator  of  military  support  activities; 
and  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  Swanson,  commander  of  a  local  9636th  AFRRSq., 
remote  recovery  team  which  voluntarily  handled  air  terminal  responsi- 
bilities at  the  airport.  ...  6/  Bales  of  hay  for  starving  Montana  cattle 
are  shoved  out  of  a  low-flying  C-119  by  crewmen  of  the  312th  TCSq., 
Hamilton  AFB,  during  "Hay lift."  Reserve  crews  from  California,  Wash- 
ington and  Utah  took  part.  .  .  .  c/  Emergency  supplies  airdropped  by  a 
C-119  of  the  939th  TCGp.,  Portland,  float  down  to  flood-stranded  train 
near  Roosevelt,   Washington. 
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The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  Story... 


A  concise,  up-to-date  report  on  the 

Military  Air  Transport  Service  .  .  .  its  plans, 

programs,  organization,  personnel, 

equipment  and  mission  areas  .  .  . 


•  The  Vietnamese  pilot  of  a  crashed  AID  Sky  raider  is 
pulled  safely  from  the  wreckage  of  his  aircraft  by  a  heli- 
copter rescue  crew  before  he  can  drown  in  the  mire  of  the 
crash  scene. 

•  A  few  miles  away,  a  heavily  laden  transport  touches 
down  at  the  Saigon  airfield  to  deliver  vitally  needed  combat 
equipment  and  supplies. 

•  Over  the  western  United  States,  paratroopers  and  Army 
equipment  stream  into  the  air  from  a  new  in-trail  assault 
transport  formation  in  a  training  exercise? 

•  A  Minuteman  missile  is  flown  across  the  United  States 
on  board  an  aircraft  taking  it  to  a  launch  site  to  join  the 
nation's  ready  defensive  arsenal. 

•  Professional  camera  crews  zero  their  lenses  in  on  a 
missile  launch  from  the  West  Coast,  providing  thousands 
of  feet  of  filmed  scientific  documentation  for  study  in  the 
development  of  the  nation's  space  capabilities. 

•  From  Europe,  thousands  of  pounds  of  Bailey  bridge 
spans  wing  their  way  toward  Tunisia  to  replace  a  flood- 
destroyed  bridge  that  was  a  key  commerce  link. 


•  Specially  equipped  aircraft  fly  exact  tracks  over  tl 
hinterlands  of  Brazil  and  Ethiopia,  with  carefully  c 
ordinated  geodetic  instruments  recording  accurate  inform 
tion  for  charts  more  precise  than  any  ever  made  of  mar 
areas  of  the  world. 

•  A  high-flying  reconnaissance  aircraft  takes  in  sampl 
of  upper  air  for  scientific  research  over  the  Southwestei 
Pacific,  while  a  more  conventional  aircraft  bounces  throuj 
turbulence  and  high  winds  tracking  weather  phenomena  th 
will  provide  advance  warnings  for  people  in  the  paths  < 
tropical  storms. 

•  Combat  troops  pour  out  of  transports  assault-landed  ; 
a  cold-weather  training  exercise  in  the  arctic,  and  10,0C 
miles  away  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Navy's  Open 
tion  Deep  Freeze  are  unloaded  from  a  Hercules  transpo 
on  an  ice  runway  in  Antarctica. 

•  Pararescuemen  make  a  night  jump  into  the  ocean  6C 
miles  from  land  to  administer  whole  blood  to  an  afllicte 
seaman  to  keep  him  alive  until  he  can  be  hospitalized. 

•  Three  quick-thinking  members  of  an  aeromedic 
evacuation  flight  crew  provide  oral  resuscitation  and  cardie 
massage  to  revive  the  breathing  and  pulse  of  a  stricken  pa 
senger,  then  land  him  at  Tachikawa,  Japan,  for  a  fast  ric 
to  a  hospital. 

•  A  group  of  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  men,  son: 
with  their  families,  step  down  from  a  commercially  coi 
tracted  jetliner  at  Rhein-Main  AB,  Germany,  to  beg: 
their  overseas  tours,  while  another  similar  group  waits 
the  terminal  to  board  the  aircraft  and  return  to  assignmen 
in  the  United  States. 
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rhese  widely  varied  and  widely  separated  incidents  have 
)  things  in  common.  They  all  very  likely  are  happening 
the  same  time,  and  they  all  are  operations  of  the  Mili- 
Y  Air  Transport  Service. 

Vircrews  of  MATS,  its  technical  services  and  its  Air 
serve  Forces  put  in  more  than  a  million  flying  hours  a 
ir  at  such  diverse  activities  with  one  purpose  in  mind; 
provide  the  United  States  with  the  constantly  available 
bility  necessary  to  meet  any  threat,  anywhere  in  the 
rid,  with  the  right  amount  of  force  at  the  right  time. 
VIATS  is  a  major  Air  Force  command.  It  provides  a 
i\  system  of  global  airlift,  including  transport  forces, 
omedical  evacuation,  weather  service,  rescue  service  and 

photographic  and  charting  service  in  accordance  with 
rtime  requirements  established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
ff.  The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  requirements  and  the 
;essity  that  they  be  carried  out  with  immediate  respon- 
;ness  require  MATS  to  maintain — in-being — airlift,  troop 
rier  and  service  forces;  en  route  bases;  the  air  routes 
i  other  elements  of  the  U.S.  global  airlift  system. 
rhe  command  also  is  one  of  significant  importance  to 

Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  Currently,  about  half 
all  airlift  performed  for  DOD  comes  under  the  heading 
special  airlift  missions.  This  type  includes  special  mobility 
ining  exercises  with  the  specified  and  unified  commands 
all  services;  movement  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
s  (ICBMs)  and  other  outsize  cargo;  special  operations, 
h  as  moving  communications  gear  to  Southeast  Asia; 
Tianitarian  airlifts,  such  as  airdropping  grain  to  Tangan- 
a;  and  movement  of  high  government  officials. 
Ml  this  sounds  like  a  big  job,  and  it  is.  At  any  average 
ment,  more  than  100  MATS  aircraft  are  airborne  some- 
ere  in  the  world.  One  of  them  could  very  well  be  a 
M37  jet  of  MATS'  1254th  Air  Transport  Wing — which 
designated  Air  Force  One  when  the  President  of  the 
ited  States  is  aboard — carrying  the  President  or  a  senior 
'ernment  official  on  a  presidential  mission  somewhere 
the  world. 

rhe  138,000  authorized  personnel  strength  of  MATS  in- 
des  3,000  Navy  men  of  two  Navy  air  transport  wings 
ich  make  important  contributions   to  the  capability  of 

nation's  global  airlift  force,  as  well  as  over  48,000  mem- 


bers of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  Each  of  these  persons  is 
required  to  reach  and  maintain  the  highest  professional 
standards  in  order  for  MATS  to  accomplish  all  its  normal, 
daily  operations  and  training  and  at  the  same  time  remain 
immediately  responsive  to  any  contingencies  that  may  de- 
velop. In  addition,  the  people  of  MATS  are  constantly 
studying,  planning  and  developing  programs  that  will  enable 
the  command  to  meet  the  future's  increasing  demands  on 
airlift  with  even  greater  efficiency. 

In  order  to  insure  augmentation  that  could  become 
necessary  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  MATS 
today  is  the  Air  Force's  second  largest  user  of  Air  Reserve 
Forces.  In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  MATS, 
according  to  present  programs,  soon  will  become  the  largest 
user  of  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

This  vital,  dynamic  command  originated  in  1948  when 
the  long  range  airlift  resources  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  were  combined  into  what  was  primarily  a  routine 
transportation  organization.  Through  the  professional  ap- 
plication and  efficiency,  effectiveness,  reliability  and  economy 
that  have  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  on  a  world- 
wide basis  over  the  past  16  years,  MATS  has  become  the 
system  that  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay  recently  described  as 
"an  essential  instrument  of  national  policy"  in  the  strategic 
and  diplomatic  situation  of  today. 

The  diversity  of  MATS  activities,  as  illustrated  above, 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  command  is  complex  beyond 
understanding.  But  modern  techniques  of  organization, 
management  and  command  and  control  applied  by  MATS 
make  antonyms  of  "complexity"  and  "confusion." 

The  hub  of  MATS  is  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  just  across  the 
Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis,  where  General  Estes  oper- 
ates his  headquarters  and  command  post.  The  eight  spokes 
emanating  from  the  hub  include: 

•  Eastern  Transport  Air  Force  (EASTAF),  with  head- 
quarters at  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  responsible  for 
airlift  operations  from  the  Eastern  United  States  across 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

•  Western  Transport  Air  Force  (WESTAF),  with  head- 
quarters at  Travis  AFB,  California,   responsible  for  airlift 

continued/next  page 
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GENERAL  HOWELL  M.  ESTES  Jr. 


'/le  Commander,  Military  Air 
'ansport  Service,  serves  as  the 
'.rating  agent  for  the  Secretary 
the  Air  Force  in  his  capacity 
js  single  manager  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  airlift. 
Recently,  the  Secretary  desig- 
nated MATS  as  the  Air 

Force's  movement  control 

agency  for  all  airlift  forces 
under  certain  deployment  and 
ployment  conditions.  General 

Estes  is  a  1936  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  He  is  a  command 

pilot  with  more  than  6,000 


hours  of  flying  time  which 
includes  328  hours  on  25 
combat  missions  in  B-29s  in 
Korea.  The  general's  military 
experience  includes  service  as 
an  aide-de-camp,  flying  instruc- 
tor, air  base  commander,  plans 
officer,  operations  officer,  bomb 
wing  staff  officer  and  commander, 
bomb  division  commander, 
atomic  test  task  force  com- 
mander, member  of  the  Air 
Staff,  a  principal  manager  of 
USAF  research  and  development 
and  Vice  Commander,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command. 


MATS  HH-43  airlifts  firefighters  to 

suppress  flames  with  special  equipment. 

It  also  is  used  in  rescuing 

trapped  crash  victims. 


from  the  Western  United  States  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

•  The  1254th  Air  Transport  Wing  at  Andrews  AFB, 
Maryland,  which  provides  rapid  and  immediately  available 
transportation  anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  President  and 
other  top  government  officials. 

•  The  1707th  Air  Transport  Wing  at  Tinker  AFB,  Okla- 
homa, the  wing  that   trains  aircrews   to   MATS   standards. 

•  The  1405th  Aeromedical  Transport  Wing  at  Scott, 
which  heads  domestic  aeromedical  evacuation  operations 
and  provides  economical  central  control  of  aeromed  air- 
craft and  maintenance. 

•  Air  Weather  Service,  with  headquarters  at  Scott. 

•  Air  Photographic  and  Charting  Service,  with  head- 
quarters at   Orlando  AFB,   Florida. 

•  Air  Rescue  Service,  also  with  headquarters  at  Orlando. 
Functionally,  the  1254th  and  1707th  "spokes"  are  highly 

specialized.  The    1707th  Air  Transport  Wing  operates  the 


graduate  training  school  sometimes  called  the  "University  i 
MATS,"  in  which  aircrews  and  advanced  air  transport; 
tion  personnel  are  specially  trained  and  standardized  i 
the  use  of  various  MATS  aircraft.  The  standardizatic 
policy  contributes  greatly  to  the  high  MATS  safety  recon 
The  1254th  Air  Transport  Wing  conducts  the  special  a 
missions  which  move  the  President  and  other  high-levi 
U.  S.  dignitaries  on  official  business.  The  Wing's  slee' 
modern  jet  aircraft,  carrying  the  United  States  flag  c 
their  stabilizers,  help  build  U.  S.  prestige  wherever  they  g 
It  was  on  Air  Force  One  that  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  U. 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Among  3' 
odd  aircraft  flown  by  this  unit  are  a  VC-137C  intercol| 
tinental  jet  for  long-range  missions,  three  VC-137B  (70* 
type)  jets,  ten  VC-140  Jetstars — smaller,  shorter-range  je' 
— and  a  number  of  piston-engined  aircraft. 

The  other  "spokes"  combine  conveniently  into  thrc 
groups  for  simplification:  the  airlift  forces,  aeromedic, 
forces  and  technical  services: 


Sp 


.    1.        1  o  •  >        air  weather... air  rescue.., air  photographic  and 

ecialized  l^ervices    3       ,     ,.  ,.    ,  ,.      ° 

charting... aeromedical  evacuation 


Air  Weather  Service,  largest  of  MATS'  technical  services, 
has  more  than  11,000  Air  Force  and  over  500  authorized 
Reserve  personnel  to  serve  at  approximately  400  locations 
around  the  world.  Nearly  8,000  of  them  are  directly  in- 
volved in  observing  and  forecasting  weather.  They  work 
in  numbers  ranging  from  the  hundreds  at  large  centers  to 
detachments  of  25  or  fewer  supporting  specific  and  far-flung 
activities.  Their  mission  is  to  provide  aerospace  environ- 
mental information  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  This 
involves  observation  and  collection  of  weather  data,  dissemi- 
nation of  forecasts  and  climatology  information,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  reconnaissance  force  which  is  involved  in  track- 
ing the  paths  of  typhoons  and  hurricanes.  AWS  also  is  the 
single  manager  for  DOD  atmospheric  sampling. 

AWS  is  organized  functionally  rather  than  geographically. 
Units  work  directly  with  Strategic  Air  Command,  Tactical 
Air  Command,  Air  Defense  Command,  U.  S.  Army,  Pacific 
(USARPAC),  U.S.  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR),  Army 
Defense  Command,  U.  S.  Strike  Command  and  Continental 
Army  Command.    The  AWS  product  goes  to  500  agencies. 


The   modern    Air  Weather   Service   is    involved   in    bot 
space  and  automation.  Support  of  the  space  program   h 
brought  new  responsibilities  to  AWS,  which  helps  evalua 
and   test  data   from   the   nation's  weather-satellite   progra 
and  provides  weather  information  required  for  the  condu 
of  space  missions.  Using  electronic  sensing  instruments  ar 
computers,  jet  aircraft  and  other  modern  tools  of  the  aer 
space    scientist,    AWS    furnishes    timely    support    to    U. 
missile   and  space  operations.   AWS   scientists  are  workii 
on  forecasting  solar  flares  and  proton  showers  to  provi< 
information  for  timing  manned  spaceflights.   And  AWS 
working    toward    the    eventual    forecasting    capability    f 
landings  on  other  planets.  The  Tiros  VIII  weather  satellil 
now  in  polar  orbit,  can  transmit  local  area  photographs 
several  stations  around  the  globe.  Computer  data  processii 
has  enabled  AWS  centers  to  process  enormous  volumes 
information.    A   computer    branch    at    Suitland,    Marylan 
integrates    wind    and    navigational    data    on    MATS    ove 
water  routes,  and  provides  MATS"  airlift  force  with  rapid 
and  accurately  computed  flight  plans. 
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The  2,400  people  of  the  Air  Rescue  Service  are  on  duty 
74  locations  around  the  world,  with  controllers  and 
-crews  on  alert  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  ready 
save  lives.  In  addition  there  are  five  Reserve  air  rescue 
uadrons  at  strategic  locations  within  the  continental 
nited  States.  Four  of  the  seven  major  air  rescue  centers 
e  overseas,  and  64  bases  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad  are 
pported  by  base  rescue  helicopter  detachments  whose 
rcrews  are  backed  by  medical  technicians  and  firefighters 
th  fire  suppression  kits.  In  their  three-year  history,  base 
5cue  detachments  are  credited  with  saving  more  than 
300  lives  and  with  aiding  nearly  9,000  other  persons. 
ARS  also  is  charged  with  the  recovery  of  space  instru- 
;nt  packages  and  manned  spacecraft.  Some  of  this  work 
lis  to  members  of  an  elite  group  of  150  pararescuemen. 
)  qualify  for  this  designation,  the  men  must  meet  rigid 
lysical  standards  and  must  complete  training  in  medical 
i,  parachuting,  SCUBA  diving,  and  survival. 
Rescue  Service  provides  orbiting  aircraft  for  emergency 
verage  along  the  routes  of  other  major  air  command  air- 
aft  being  deployed.  And  when  the  President  flies  outside 
2  United  States,  there  is  always  an  ARS  aircraft  within 
I  minutes  of  his  position.  Last  year  alone,  ARS  flew  12,000 
issions  in  support  of  Air  Force,  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
craft  movements.  ARS  also  assumes  coordination  of  the 
land  search-and-rescue  program  which  involves  using  the 
vil  Air  Patrol  and  other  government  and  civilian  services. 

Air  Photographic  and  Charting  Service,  the  third  tech- 
:al  service,  has  5,700  people  and  one  flying  unit — the 
70th  Photo  Mapping  Wing  with  headquarters  at  Turner 
FB,  Georgia,  which  is  busy  providing  data  for  new  and 
are  accurate  charts  of  large  areas  of  the  world.  APCS 
ns  the  MATS  noncommissioned  officers  academy,  a 
odetic  survey  squadron,  and  a  700-man  photo  group  at 
)okout  Mountain,  California.  A  squadron  at  Vandenberg 
FB,  California,  handles  technical  photography  of  missile 
erations.  The  service  has  a  motion  picture  squadron  at 
lyton,  Ohio,  and  the  Air  Force  Film  Library  at  St.  Louis. 
'CS  photographers  document  DOD  activities  all  over  the 
)rld  ranging  from  missile  shots  to  action  in  Viet-Nam. 
In  some  of  its  charting  work,  APCS  uses  HIRAN  trilatera- 
m,  a  radar  system  for  precision  position-finding  that  also 
used  in  both  aerial  navigation  and  missile  guidance. 
[RAN  enables  APCS  to  map  remote  areas,  part  of  which 
iy  be  inaccessible  by  land,  with  a  photo  mapping  air- 
ift  whose  flight  is  tracked  precisely  from  two  known 
sitions  on  the  ground.  The  system  provides  accuracy 
thin  50  feet  over  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.  Much  of  this 
odetic  responsibility  is  at  the  heart  of  U.  S.  Air  Force 
issile  siting  and  targeting  programs. 

APCS  also  is  manager  of  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the 
oject  Anna  geodetic  satellite  program.  Anna,  using  a 
ded  light  source  against  a  stellar  background  combined 
th  precisely  positioned  cameras,  provides  long  range 
odetic  ties  between  land  masses.  This  makes  possible  the 
ecise  connection  of  lines  over  large  bodies  of  water. 

A  portion  of  MATS'  aircraft  are  assigned  to  accomplish 
romedical  transport  operations.  During  FY  '64  they  moved 
100  patients  from  overseas  to  U.  S.  hospitals  and  34,000 
or  between  hospitals  in  the  U.S.  This  world-wide  aeromed 
t  means  that  a  military  patient  is  never  more  than  a  few 
lurs  away  from  whatever  type  of  specialized  assistance 
may  need.  It  also  means  more  efficient  use  of  scarce 
2dical  specialty  talents  and  facilities,  since  they  can  be 
ntralized  and  still  be  available  to  all  Defense  patients. 

continued/next  page 
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Specialization  is  the  key  to  MA  TS'  effective- 
ness. In  addition  to  airlift  and  air  rescue,  the 
air  weather,  aeromedical  evacuation  and  air 
photographic  and  charting  activities  are  vital 
aspects  of  the  overall  mission.  ...  a/  "Hurri- 
cane Cleo"  as  she  looked  on  radar  screen  of 
AWS  plane.  ...  6/  APCS  photographer  re- 
cords action  at  a  joint  Army-Air  Force  exer- 
cise. .  .  .  c/  Air  evacuation  specialists  move 
litter  patient  aboard  MATS  aircraft  for  flight 
to  Stateside  hospital. 
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The  activities  of  the  airlift  force  over  the  past  year 
covered  the  complete  range  of  combat  airlift,  from  deploy- 
ment through  employment,  including  airdrops  and  assault 
landings.  They  included  joint  and  combined  exercises,  spe- 
cial  assignment   airlift,   and   channel   traffic   operations. 

Exercise  participation  figures  present  a  graphic  story  of 
the  growing  concentration  of  MATS  on  hard-core  military 
missions.  In  FY  '59,  MATS  flew  a  total  of  8,000  hours  irt 
exercises.  For  this  year,  165,000  hours  were  scheduled — 
an  increase  of  more  than  twentyfold  over  a  six-year  period. 
In  Exercise  Gold  Fire  I  in  the  fall  of  1964,  MATS  flew 
16,000  hours — twice  as  much  in  one  exercise  as  the  entire 
year's  participation  in  FY  '59.  Exercise  budget  figures,  $63 
million  for  this  year  versus  $28  million  only  two  years  ago, 
indicate  the  trend  is  continuing. 

Along  the  same  lines,  MATS  air  terminal  squadrons  have 
been  redesignated  as  aerial  port  squadrons,  and  they  now 
include  aerial  delivery  sections,  combat  control  teams  and 
materiel  sections.  A  similar  change  for  Reserve's  air  ter- 
minal squadrons  is  now  under  study.  These  units  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  most  realistic  training  possible — 
summer  encampments  at  MATS'  overseas  terminals.  All 
MATS  units  equipped  with  aircraft  having  airdrop  capability 
must  keep  their  crews  trained  in  all  phases  of  combat  air- 
lift, and  the  criteria  for  MATS  combat  ratings  now  include 
assault  airlift  capability. 

Among  recent  MATS  exercises,  perhaps  the  best  known 
was  Exercise  Big  Lift  of  FY  '64,  in  which  MATS  airlifted 
some  15,000  troops  and  444  tons  of  equipment  of  the  2nd 
Armored  Division,  plus  supporting  elements  of  a  TAC 
Composite  Air  Strike  Force,  from  the  U.  S.  to  Europe. 
The  job  was  done  with  232  missions,  without  an  accident 
despite  adverse  weather  conditions,  and  in  just  over  63 
hours.  This  involved  the  compression  of  12,000  hours  of 
flying — more  than  one-fifth  of  the  airlift  force's  normal 
flying  hours  for  a  full  month — into  less  than  three  days. 
Two  additional  factors  make  this  even  more  remarkable: 
normal  MATS  missions  were  not  ignored  during  the  exer- 
cise, and  the  airlift  force  remained  responsive  to  any 
emergency  requirement  that  might  have  developed. 

Exercise  Delawar,  which  involved  an  employment  cor- 
ridor along  the  Iranian-Russian  border,  was  another  out- 
standing example.  This  exercise  last  spring  highlighted  half 
a  dozen  "firsts,"  including: 
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^^ he  Military  Air  Transport  Service  provides 
J  global  movement  of  DOD  personnel  and 
cargo   over   115,000   miles  of   air   routes, 
touching  every  point  on  the  globe  where  American 
forces  are  stationed  or  where  spheres  of  U.  S.  in- 
fluence and  interest  exist.  MA  TS  bases  or  detach- 
ments may  be  found  in  Alaska,  Newfoundland, 
Hawaii,  Greenland,  the  Azores,  Bermuda,  Tripoli, 
India  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
the   Caribbean   and   Pacific   areas.    Special   mis- 
sions call  MA  TS  off  its  established  routes  to  such 
areas  as  the  Arctic  Ocean,  New  Zealand,  Antarc- 
tica, Lebanon,  Berlin,  Chile  and  the  Congo. 
Since  the  airlift  responsibility  of  MATS  is  to 
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The  first  joint  overseas  employment  of  MATS  and  TAC 
assault  airlift. 

The  first  large-scale  airlift  in  which  MATS  used  only 
jet  and  prop-jet  aircraft  (C-135  Siratoli/lers,  C-130  Hercules 
and  C-133  Cargomasters.) 

The  longest  and  largest  night  assault  formation  ever 
executed  over  Allied  territory.  (The  employment  corridor 
was  more  than  1,000  miles  long.) 

The  first  use  of  new  operational  procedures  and  restric- 
tions designed  specifically  for  the  exercise. 

The  first  big  overseas  exercise  in  which  MATS'  heavy 
equipment  drop   aircraft   were   assault-loaded   in   the    U.S. 

And  the  first  combined/joint  exercise  in  which  Iranian 
air  forces  participated. 

Other  exercises  have  ranged  from  Polar  Siege  in  the 
arctic  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  Desert  Strike — all  of  them 
accomplished  within  wartime  reaction  times. 

Special  assignment  airlift,  the  second-priority  activity  of 
MATS'  airlift  force,  also  is  primarily  a  hard-core  military 
mission.  It  involves  dangerous  or  sensitive  cargo  (such  as 
operationally  ready  Minuteman  missiles),  remote  destina- 
tions (such  as  resupply  of  the  Navy's  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  in  the  Antarctic),  humanitarian  missions  to  disaster 
areas  all  over  the  world,  and  missions  into  areas  of  unrest. 

The  third  type  of  airlift  force  activity  is  classed  as 
"channel  traflfic" — traffic  over  established  military  routes  to 
established  terminals  on  a  scheduled  basis.  This  is  the 
system  through  which  MATS  saves  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  annually  with  the  rapid  movement  overseas  of 
DOD  personnel  and  high-cost  items  of  supply  and  equip- 
ment. Air  movement  of  the  personnel  saves  millions  of  man- 
days  per  year.  Airlift  of  the  high-cost  items  saves  millions 
of  dollars  through  drastic  reductions  in  stockpiles,  pipeline 
time,  and  thus  total  inventory  of  the  items  airlifted. 

With  the  airlift  force  concentrating  on  the  first  two 
categories  of  missions,  augmentation  by  commercial  air 
carriers  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  channel  traffic. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  passengers  and  26  per  cent 
of  the  cargo  in  channel  traffic  during  FY  '64  moved  by 
commercial  carriers  under  contract  to  MATS — to  the  tune 
of  nearly  $200  million  worth  of  business  for  the  carriers. 

These  same  commercial  carriers  have  made  great  strides 
in  modernizing  their  fleets  over  the  past  four  years  in  co- 
operation with  MATS  and  under  USAF  and  DOD  procure- 
ment policies.  A  large  number  of  these  modern  aircraft 
is  committed  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF),  which 
could  be  made  available  to  MATS  during  emergencies. 

continued/next  page 


all  components  of  the  Defense  Department — 
Strategic  Air  Command,  other  Air  Force  ele- 
ments, and  the  striking  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps — the  aircraft  involved  must 
have  the  speed,  range  and  capacity  demanded  by 
the  diverse  missions  of  these  units. 

Aircraft  of  MATS'  airlift  forces  range  in  age 
from  the  13-year-old  C-124  Globemaster  to  the 
brand  new  C-141  StarLifter,  now  in  the  train- 
ing unit  at  Tinker  AFB  and  soon  to  begin  missions. 

Other  MATS  aircraft  includes  the  C-135, 
C-118,  C-133,  C-130E,  VC-137,  C-140,  C-131, 
WB-47,  WB-50  and  the  RB-57F.  At  present,  the 
C-124  constitutes  the  bulk  of  MATS'  airlift  force 


and  the  C-133  holds  the  world's  airlift  record  of 
59  tons  of  cargo  to  10,000  feet.  The  first  C-141 
was  added  to  the  Air  Force  inventory  October 
19,  1964.  Over  the  next  few  years,  about  130 
StarLifters  will  join  the  global  airlift  force. 

Also  in  the  MATS  inventory  are  the  aircraft 
and  helicopters  assigned  to  its  air  rescue  squad- 
rons: The  HU-16,  HC-54,  and  HC-97  aircraft. 
(During  FY  '66,  MATS'  rescue  units  are  sched- 
uled to  add  the  HC-130H  to  their  inventory.) 
The  helicopters  they  use  are  the  HH-43,  HH-19, 
CH-21  and  CH-3C. 
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During  1964,  the  domestic  air  evac  system  logged  its 
100-millionth  safe  flying  mile,  with  a  total  of  nearly  half 
a  million  safe  flying  hours.  This  fits  in  with  the  safety  picture 
of  the  command,  which  in  1964  was  awarded  the  Daedalian 
Flying  Safety  Trophy,  the  Daedalian  Weapons  System 
Maintenance  Trophy  and  the  Tokyo  Raiders  Traffic  Safety 
Award.  It  was  the  first  time  any  command  had  won  all 
three  awards. 

Safety  usually  is  a  reflection  of  mangement,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  management  tools  in  MATS  is  the 
command's  automated  command  and  control  system.  This 
system  is  patterned  after  the  Air  Force  Command  Post,  and 
it  is  being  expanded.  MATS  Command  and  Control  works 
on  an  area  basis.  Every  flight  is  monitored,  and  precise 
data  are  kept  current  on  the  status  of  each  aircarft  on  the 
ground.  The  system  allows  MATS  to  deploy,  divert,  reroute 
or  recall  aircraft  to  meet  emergencies,  and  it  provides  effec- 
tive control  of  the  flow  of  aircraft  in  large  scale  exercises. 

procedures  solve 
Other  Systems       ^^^nf^  requirements 

Another  important  management  tool  is  the  Airlift  Serv- 
ice Industrial  Fund,  under  which  the  airlift  force  operates. 
This  system  requires  that  the  airlift  user — Air  Force,  Army, 
Navy,  or  whatever  agency  it  may  be — submit  its  airlift 
needs  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  When  the  JCS  approve 
the  requirement,  MATS  furnishes  the  airlift  and  bills  the 
user  for  the  cost  of  operations,  without  profit  or  loss.  The 
industrial  fund  system  provides  a  method  of  controlling  the 
flow  of  airlift  requirements.  It  also  means  that  the  user 
must  plan  ahead,  and  budget  for  his  airlift  needs. 

Increasing   airlift   requirements    of   DOD   have    required 


that  MATS  keep  seeking  methods  to  increase  the  efficienc) 
of  the  airlift  available.  One  result  was  the  extension  las 
summer  of  MATS  services  to  32  additional  terminals  ii 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  in  a  move  tha 
switched  the  322nd  Air  Division  in  Europe  from  USAFI 
to  MATS.  The  322nd  became  the  central  airlift  planninj 
and  execution  agent  in  that  theater  for  both  commands 
and  remained  responsive  to  both  commands  in  what  ha 
been  called  a  model  for  theater  airlift  organizations. 

Turn-around  times  for  aircraft  also  have  created  efficienc; 
problems  in  airlift  operations,  and  MATS,  working  witl 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  has  gone  a  long  way  towan 
solving  those  problems.  The  answer  is  the  463L  Material 
Handling  System,  a  $60  million  program  to  develop  a  tota 
handling  system  with  automated  and  mechanized  equipmen 
for  rapid  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo  the  world  ovei 
It  is  capable  of  loading  a  modern  jet  airlifter  with  72,00l 
pounds  of  cargo  in  30  minutes — less  time  than  it  take 
to  refuel  the  aircraft. 

Mechanized  in-transit  control  documents,  powered  con 
veyors  for  sorting,  standard  pallets,  self-propelled  adjustabl 
loaders,  winches  and  rollers  are  all  part  of  the  463L  groum 
equipment.  Compatible  rollers  and  securing  equipment  ar 
installed  in  the  aircraft.  To  date,  only  about  50  per  cen 
of  the  programmed  463 L  equipment  has  been  deliverC' 
to  MATS,  but  the  system  is  expected  to  be  operationj 
throughout  MATS  late  this  year.  leading  and  unloadin 
times  have  been  cut  by  up  to  80  per  cent  on  aircraft  wit 
463L  installed.  Automated  facilities  also  allow  the  majc 
terminals  to  absorb  tremendous  surges  in  workload  withois 
the  addition  of  extra  personnel.  ' 

The  improvements  in  materials  handling  goes  along  wit; 
improvements  in  airlift  force  aircraft.  MATS  has  accepte 
delivery  of  the  first  few  Lockheed  C-141  StarLifters  an 
expects  to  have  them  on  airlift  force  duty  this  spring.  TH 
StarLifter,    first    jet    ever    designed    specifically    for    carg 
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Interservice  cooperation  is  a  daily  occurrence  as  MA  TS  accomplishes 
its  global  requirements  as  single  manager  for  Department  of  Defense  air- 
lift. ...  a/  During  exercise  "Big  Lift,"  a  first  sergeant  of  the  Army's 
2nd  Armored  Division  arrives  at  Rhein-Main  AB,  Germany,  after 
MATS  flight  from  the  States.  .  .  .  h/  Marines  off-load  equipment  from 
MA  TS  aircraft.  MA  TS  can  move  a  fully  equipped  Marine  strike  force 
to  any  point  on  the  globe  in  a  matter  of  hours.  .  .  .  c/  A  C-130  de- 
livers vital  supplies  to  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  at  the  McMurdo 
base,  headquarters  for  the  Navy's  "Deep  Freeze"  polar  explorations. 
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:rations,  will  become  the  workhorse  of  MATS'  airlift 
jrations.  It  will  double  the  airlift  force's  overall  capability, 
;pite  some  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  aircraft  once 
the  C-14rs  are  delivered. 

rhe  next  new  airlifter  in  sight  is  the  C-5A,  formerly 
led  the  CX-HLS,  now  under  development.  This  would 
the  largest  aircraft  ever  built.  Fully  loaded,  it  will  weigh 
re  than  500,000  pounds,  including  about  200,000  pounds 
cargo.  Commercial  versions  of  the  aircraft  could  be 
lable  of  carrying  up  to  700  passengers.  Despite  its  range 
i  jet  speed,  the  C-5A  will  be  able  to  use  short,  unim- 
ived  runways.  In  addition  to  its  impact  on  military 
ibility,  especially  of  outsize  combat  equipment,  C-5As  in 
^TS  would  reduce  the  ton-mile  cost  of  moving  cargo  by 
itary  airlift  nearly  to  the  level  of  highway  freight  costs. 
ey  also  would  greatly  expand  the  range  of  DOD  cargo 
lis  eligible  for  airlift  movement.  This  would  open  new 
ds  for  savings  in  supply  stockpiles,  pipelines  and  the  in- 
itories  necessary  to  meet  daily  and  emergency  needs. 
\t  the  same  time,  MATS  is  modernizing  the  aircraft  and 
iipment  of  its  technical  services  as  rapidly  as  the  items 
1  be  developed  or  be  made  available.  All  of  this  modern- 
tion  is  in  response  to  the  future's  mounting  demands  for 
ter  and  more  efficient  airlift,  more  space  environmental 
ormation,  more  weather  data  in  less  time,  more  of  every- 
ng  and  with  greater  efficiency. 

VIATS  is  capable  of  meeting  its  present  wartime  missions. 
)dernization  will  make  the  command  even  more  respon- 
e  and  capable  of  meeting  even  greater  demands.  These 
Tiands  may  lead  to  all  types  of  all-weather  operations, 
STOL  assault,  rescue  and  recovery  operations,  even  to 
ket  transports  and  rescue  and  recovery  in  space. 
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rhe  military  side  of  MATS'  augmentation  resources  in- 
des  both  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
lard,  which  train  under  a  system  designed  to  align 
se  units  as  closely  as  is  practical  with  their  regular  active 
:y  force  counterparts.  The  MATS  training  policy  for 
se  Air  Reserve  Forces  is  uncomplicated.  It  simply  re- 
ires  that  wherever  possible,  this  training  is  gained  while 
ually  accomplishing  MATS  missions,  both  in  the  air  and 
the  non-flying  units.  The  Reserve  Forces  people  know 
y  have  a  job  to  do.  They  are  provided  with  the  best 
lilable  adviser-instructors,  aircraft  and  equipment.  And 
ce  the  MATS  mission  is  global  in  nature,  most  of  the 
crew  training  is  over  established  MATS  routes,  carrying 
ual  MATS  cargo  under  the  same  conditions  experienced 
active  force  aircrews. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1964,  MATS  Air  Re- 
ve  Forces  units  on  training  missions  moved  MATS 
■go  more  than  two  billion  ton-miles,  mostly  from  the 
S.  to  overseas  points  and  from  the  overseas  points  back 
me.  This  was  accomplished  without  accident  or  incident. 
Air  transport  units  are  not  the  only  ones  that  get  actual 
Derience — and  contribute  to  the  MATS  mission — in  their 
ining.  Aircraft  and  crews  of  the  five  Reserve  air  rescue 
iadrons  have  participated  consistently  in  the  astronaut 
;overy  program  and  in  emergency  search  and  rescue. 
Another  example  of  this  mission-applied  training  oc- 
rred  when  MATS  sent  two  Reserve  air  terminal  squadrons 
srseas,  one  to  Hawaii  and  one  to  France,  for  summer  field 
ining.  These  squadrons  handled  movement  of  passengers 
d  cargo  through  MATS  terminals,  and  both  units  worked 
actual  missions  under  conditions   they  could  expect  in 

continued/next  page 
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Global  capability  is  a  necessity  in  meeting  the 
present-day  transport  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  in  airlifting  outsize  cargo. 
MATS  crews  maintain  proficiency  by  performing 
actual  missions  and  by  participating  in  joint  exer- 
cises. .  .  .  a  &  h/  During  exercise  "Delawar,"  com- 
bat maneuvers  involving  American  and  Iranian 
ground,  sea  and  air  forces  were  conducted  in  Iran. 
MATS  airlifted  2,250  combat  troops  and  425 
tons  of  battle  gear  of  the  U.S.  Army's  101st  Air- 
borne Div.,  under  direction  of  the  U.S.  Strike 
Command.  .  .  .  c/  A  Gemini-Titan  II  booster  ar- 
rives at  Patrick  AFB,  Florida  aboard  a  MATS 
C-I33  Globemaster. 
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Augmentation  support  provided  MATS  by  its  A 
Reserve  Forces  has  proved  invaluable.  The  Reserve  flyir 
units  daily  demonstrate  their  airlift  and  air  rescue  cai 
ability  in  support  of  MATS'  diversified  mission.  Air  era 
utilized  by  the  Reservists  include  ....  a/  C-121  air  tran 

port b/  C-124  (internal  view  of  plane  which  flew  X-I 

rocket  ship  on  goodwill  tour  to  Latin  America.   Extern 
view  appears  on  page  12.)  .  .  .  .  c/  HU-16  amphibian  uti 
ized  by  MA  TS'  five  Reserve  air  rescue  squadrons  and  .  . 
dl  C-97  transport  used  by  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  for  a 
transport  and  air  evacuation. 


continued 

actual  mobilization.  And  the  Reservists  moved  to  and  from 
their  mission  locations  on  Air  Guard  transports  flown  by  Air 
Guard  crews  over  MATS  routes. 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  play  an  increasingly  important 
and  productive  role  in  assisting  MATS  accomplish  its  global 
missions.  Reserve  units  and  personnel  assigned  to  MATS  are 
trained,  inspected  and  employed  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  exacting  standards  as  are  active  duty  members. 

Reserve  units  currently  involved  in  the  MATS  program 
include  air  terminal  squadrons  at  12  airfields,  dispensaries  at 
five  bases,  1 1  aeromedical  evacuation  units,  five  troop  carrier 
squadrons  of  C-124  Globemasters,  and  five  air  rescue  squad- 
rons equipped  with  HU-16  aircraft.  (Two  Reserve  rescue 
squadrons  are  scheduled  to  add  the  HC-97  to  their  inventory 
during  FY  '66  as  the  active  duty  rescue  units  receive  the 
HC-130H.)  In  addition,  there  are  25  ANG  air  transport 
squadrons  with  a  total  of  200  C-97s  and  C-121s  plus  support- 
ing units,  along  with  aeromedical  units,  3  1  weather  detach- 
ments and  three  bands. 
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MATS  is  a  growing,  dynamic 

command,  with  an  attitude  that 

says  MA  TS  will  go  anywhere 

—provided  it  be  forward. 
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'iinu'ly  of  aircrail.  Rcceiftly, 
ilh'  lirsr  F-4C.S  were  deployed 
Ui  riie  Pacific  while  (HIicks  par- 
ticipated in  a  NATO  exercise, 
conducted  in  Norway.  TAC's 
fii,'ljters,  <doiti>  wiili  its  recon- 
fudssance  a>kl  assaidf  airlift' 
aircraft,  form  the  luicfeus  of 
Co))ipositc  Air  Strike  Forces 
(CASl's'L  Tliese  mobile,  com- 
hat-ready  units  ore  one  of  the 
answers  ro  the  acute  prol^lein 
of  "focal  wars:;  "^  ■"*-**  - 
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R  .  .  .  highlights  the  tactical 
fighter  striking  power  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command,  the 
strong  air  arm  of  the  unified 
U.  S.  Strike  Command.  The 
story  of  TAC-the  second  in  a 
series  describing  each  of 
USAF's  major  air  commands- 
begins  on  page  8. 
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^  HIEF  OF  STAFF,  General  John  P. 
McConnell,  highlighted  '"the  future  of 
the  Reservists"  in  his  speech  at  ROA's 
annual  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  25.    Excerpts  follow  : 

"As  you  know,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  studying  Reserve 
activities  in  all  the  Services.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  ordered  some 
changes  and  some  cutbacks.  Behind 
the  decisions  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  made  so  far,  and  the 
others  that  may  follow,  lies  one  basic 
rule  of  thumb,  and  this  rule  the  Secre- 
tary has  tried  exceedingly  hard  to  make 
known.  His  rule  is  that  Reserve  units 
for  which  there  is  a  valid  wartime  re- 
quirement will  be  retained.  The  others 
must  be  reexamined  and  possibly  elimi- 
nated. On  the  same  basis,  duty  assign- 
ments for  individual  Reservists  that  are 
essential  under  wartime  conditions  are 
to  be  retained;  the  others  are  subject  to 
elimination. 

"This  rule  of  the  Secretary's  is  not 
an  arbitrary  one.  It  is  based  upon  a  very 
basic  consideration,  which  is,  how  to  in- 
vest the  Defense  dollar  to  maximum 
advantage.  The  increasingly  high  cost 
of  today's  weapon  systems  demands  the 
most  thorough  and  the  most  objective 
analysis  of  all  Defense  expenditures. 
Under  these  analyses,  the  Services  have 
quite  often  had  to  give  up  what  they 
would  like  to  have  for  what  they  had  to 
have.  The  analysis  of  Reserve  Forces' 
activities  revealed  that  changes  were  ad- 
visable in  the  interest  of  the  most 
efficient  investment  of  the  Defense 
dollar.  .  .  . 

"In  light,  then,  of  both  financial  and 
operational  considerations,  the  Secre- 
tary could  come  to  no  other  decisions 
than  the  ones  he  has  reached.  .  .  . 

"The  traditional  mark  of  the  military 
professional  in  matters  of  controversy 
is  that  he  has  always  presented  his  case 
and  his  convictions  with  all  the  skill  and 
enthusiasm  he  could  command.  But 
once  the  decision  in  the  matter  has 
been  reached,  he  has  ceased  his  argu- 
ments and  gone  to  work  to  carry  out 
the  decision — again,  with  all  the  skill 
and  enthusiasm  at  his  command.   .   .   . 

"It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  neu 
policies  will  strengthen  our  military 
posture  and  will  help  the  Armed  Forces 
to  serve  better  the  nation's  interest  and 
the  cause  of  freedom," 


N  OUR  last  issue,  personnel  in  tl 
Standby  Reserve  were  alerted,  brief! 
to  changes  in  Defense  Department  re 
ulations  regarding  their  voluntary  pa 
ticipation  in  Reserve  training  for  r 
tirement  or  promotion  credits.  The  fc 
lowing  is  a  more  detailed  account  i 
the  effects  of  DOD  Directive  1215. 
based  on  USAF  implementing  instru 
tions  issued  February  12: 

Training  for  retirement  credit  1 
members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  No 
Affiliated  Reserve  Section  (NARS)  w 
be  limited  to  two  categories  of  perso 
nel:  those  who  have  not  completed  th( 
statutory  military  service  obligatii 
(NARS-B,  obligors),  and  those  w] 
have  completed  1 8  or  more  but  less  th 
20  years  of  satisfactory  Federal  servi 
creditable  for  retirement  (NARS- 
non-obligors). 

A  NARS  member  who  does  not  qu; 
ify  for  retirement  credit  training  und 
the  directive  may  choose  any  of  se 
eral  options  depending  on  his  quali 
cation.   These  options  are: 

•  Assignment  to  a  vacancy  in  a  Cai 
gory  A  unit  (Air  National  Guard  or  > 
Force  Reserve  unit  authorized  48  p: 
drills  per  year),  or  to  a  Part  I  mobilij 
tion  position  (augmentation  assignm* 
to  a  major  air  command)  provided 
individually  locates  such  a  vacancy  i 
makes  the  necessary  arrangements. 

•  Assignment  to  the  Ready  Re; 
forcement  Personnel  Section  (RRPS 
Ready  Reserve  training  Category 
which  authorizes  non-pay  training  si 
as  ECI  courses  and  other  point  gain 
activities  prescribed  by  the  Secretar> 
the  Air  Force). 

•  Assignment  to  the  Retired  Reser 

•  Assignment  to  the  Inactive  Sta 
List  Reserve  Section  (ISLRS).  T 
docs  not  constitute  assignment  to  ISL 
for  "failure  to  meet  annual  participat 
requirements  for  retention  of  act 
status"  under  AFM  35-3,  and  does 
preclude  subsequent  transfer  to  a  Ret 
Reserve  program. 

All  members  remaining  in  the  Sta 
by  Reserve  who  are  not  eligible  for 
tirement  credit  training  will  be  tra 
fcrred  to  ISLRS  unless  they  qualify 
and  request  assignment  under  one  of 
other  options.  The  Air  Reserve  Recc 
Center  began  making  reassignments 
March  I.  Reassignments  are  effecl 
on  the  members'  anniversary  dates 
July  1.   1965.  whichever  is  earlier. 

Individuals  with  18  but  less  than 
years  of  satisfactory  service  for  ret 
mcnt  will  be  retained  in  the  NAR' 
until  the  date  he  completes  20  year; 
satisfactory    retirement    service    or 
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n  July 

9,  then 

>aiUer  General  John   P.   McConnell,  deputy  special 

slant   to   the   Chief  of  Staff,   Reserve   Forces,   was 

toi^raphed   readint;   the   first   issue   of  a   publication 

ed  "Air  Reserve  Forces  Review."  General  McConnell 


I^F.NERAL  John  P.  McConnell,  the  Air  Force's  new 
^3/  chief  of  staff,  brings  with  him  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  knowledge  in  Air  Reserve  Forces  affairs.  In  July  1947 
(the  month  the  Air  Force  became  a  separate  service),  Gen- 
eral McConnell,  then  a  brigadier  general,  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Cuiard  Division  of  the 
Air  Force.  From  December  1948  to  August  1950,  he  served 
as  deputy  special  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF, 
for  Reserve  Forces. 

These  were  the  fledgling  years  for  the  Air  Force  and  what 
was  termed  the  "rejuvenation"  period  for  the  Reserve  Forces. 
In  that  period  General  McConnell  played  an  important  pol- 
icy making  role  as  a  member  of  the  "Gray  Board,"  and  as 
an  Air  Force  representative  on  the  tri-service  "Civilian  Com- 
ponents Policy  Board."  His  vigorous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  and  its  Five-Part-Program  helped  bring 
about  the  first  realistic  approach  to  the  training  of  Reservists 
using  Regular  Air  Force  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment. 


played  a  key  role  in  the  birth  of  the  Air  Force's  of- 
ficial magazine  for  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  In  July 
1952,  the  publication  was  renamed  "The  Air  Reservist." 


e  years,  whichever  is  earlier.  Indi- 
lals  with  19  but  less  than  20  years 
be  retained  until  completion  of  20 
ifactory  years  or  for  two  years, 
;hever  is  earlier.  Upon  completion 
he  retention  period  these  individuals 
'  request  transfer  to  the  Retired  Re- 
e  if  qualified:  otherwise  they  will  be 
?ned  to  the  ISLRS. 


/NOTHER  article  in  last  month's 
i  concerned  recent  policy  changes 
>lving  Reservists  holding  key  civilian 
jnments   in  the   Judicial,   Executive 

Legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
nent.  Here,  too,  are  more  details: 
he  Air  Force  and  the  other  military 
ices  have  been  directed  to  re-screen 
Ready  Reserve  to  assure  that  all 
dy  Reservists  are  immediately  avail- 

for  military  service  during  a  na- 
al  emergency.  The  policy  change 
cts  transfer  to  the  Stondhy  Reserve 
any  Reservist  whose  mobilization 
Id  impair  production  and  research 
:h  are  vital  to  the  national  military 
ft:  impair  activities  necessary  to  the 
ntenance  of  national  health,  safety, 
interest:  impair  the  effective  func- 
ing  and  continuity  of  Federal  Gov- 
nent  agencies,  or  create  extreme  per- 
il or  community  hardship. 
1  implementing  this  DOD  policy, 
Air  Force  transferred  to  the  Standby 
srve  all  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
e  who  have  fulfilled  their  statutory 
dy  Reserve  obligation  and  who  are 
libers  of  the  President's  Cabinet; 
;r  Presidential  appointees  requiring 
3te   confirmation;    members   of   the 


Congress;  members  of  the  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States:  and  key  employees 
in  the- Executive,  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
diciary branches  of  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  determined  that  all  govern- 
ment positions  graded  GS-15  and  above 
are  key  positions,  and  that  employees 
assigned  to  such  positions  will  be 
screened  from  the  Ready  Reserve  un- 
less an  individual  exception  is  approved 
by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower).  An  individual 
report  of  justification  for  any  Ready 
Reservist  in  a  GS-15  or  higher  position 
who  is  not  considered  to  be  a  key  em- 
ployee was  to  have  been  submitted  to 
OSD  by  March  1,  1965  and  will  be 
required  annually  on  December  31, 
thereafter.  The  report  will  include  the 
reasons  why  the  employee  is  not  con- 
sidered "key,"  the  method  of  replace- 
ment of  the  individual  or  elimination  of 
the  position  in  the  event  of  partial  mo- 
bilization, and  the  procedure  to  protect 
the  individual's  job  rights  while  he  is 
mobilized  without  causing  an  inflation 
of  personnel  classification  grades. 

The  status  of  Ready  Reservists  in  a 
position  of  GS-14  and  below  and  of  all 
wage  scale  employees  will  be  determined 
by  each  Federal  agency  on  an  individual 
basis.  A  Ready  Reservist  will  be  con- 
sidered a  key  employee  and  screened 
out  of  the  Ready  Reserve  if  his  position 
is  necessary  to  the  mobilization  or  emer- 
gency functions  of  a  Federal  agency  and 
appears  on  the  Department  of  Labor  list 
of  critical  occupations  for  Ready  Re- 
serve screening  or  if  the  position  has  a 
current  shortage  of  qualified  personnel 
and   requires  a   minimum  of  90   days 


training  or  experience.  Requests  for  ex- 
ceptions are  not  required  for  employees 
GS-14  and  below. 

In  keeping  with  the  OSD  policy 
changes,  the  Air  Force  also  has  di- 
rected a  review  of  all  Air  Force  Reserve 
mobilization  assignments  to  insure  that 
no  individual,  other  than  Air  Reserve 
Technicians,  is  permitted  to  hold  a 
Ready  Reserve  assignment  within  the 
same  directorate,  general  organization, 
or  operational  area  in  which  he  is  pres- 
ently employed  as  a  civilian. 


/  HREE  Air  National  Guard  tactical 

reconnaissance  squadrons  will  exchange 
their  present  RB-57  Canberras  for  RF- 
10!   Voodoos  begining  in  October  1965. 

Squadrons  scheduled  to  receive  the 
aircraft  are  the  165th  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  the  154th  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  and  the  1 92nd  of  Reno,  Ne- 
vada. These  units  are  assigned  oper- 
ationally to  the  Tactical  Air  Command. 

Aircraft  initially  delivered  to  the 
three  units  will  be  F-IOI  fighter-inter- 
ceptors. They  will  be  modified  as  RF- 
101  reconnaissance  types.  The  F-lOls 
will  come  from  active  Air  Force  units 
which  are  receiving  more  modern  equip- 
ment. The  RB-57s  will  be  returned  to 
the  Air  Force. 

Assignment  of  the  RF-lOls,  the  first 
in  the  Air  Guard  inventory,  will  greatly 
increase  the  reconnaissance  capability 
of  the  three  units.  The  newer  aircraft 
have  greater  speed  than  the  RB-57s  and 
are  capable  of  being  refueled  in  the  air. 
They  will  increase  the  Air  Guard's  in- 
ventory to  19  types  of  aircraft. 


LEGEND:  For  officer  identification:  0-6  stands  for  Col.;  0-5,  for  It.  Col.; 
0-4,  Maj.;  0-3,  Capt.;  0-2,  1st  Lt.  Airman:  The  AFSC  identifies  the  job 
title.  The  letter  "X"  in  an  AFSC  indicates  openings  in  more  than  one 
grade.  E-2  indicates  A3C;  E-3,  A2C;  E-4,  AlC;  E-5,  SSgt.;  E-6,  TSgt.;  E-7, 
MSgt.;    E-8,    SMSgt.;    and    E-9,    CMSgt. 


AFRes  Vacancies 


ALABAMA 
Maxwell  AFB,  4  APFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

7024     0-3  1 


Airman 

64550  E-5  1 

702X0  E-3/5  2 

702X1  E-3/5  14 


ARIZONA 


Luke  AFB,  302  ARSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1535     0-2/3        1 


Airman 

27150  E-4 


Pet.  4.  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-3/7       8 
29350  E-4  1 

30331  E-3  1 


30431   E-3 
30434  E-3 
36350  E-4/5 
421X3  E-3/5 


Det.  7,  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-3/7       9 
303X1  E-5/6        2 


304X4  E-3/ 4 
36350  E-4/5 
36350  E-4/5 
42133  E-3 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  NAS,  8  APFIf. 


AFSC 

70230 
702X1 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3 

E-3/4 


No. 

1 

7 


Fort  Miley,  2  APGp. 


AFSC 

70231 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3 


No. 

I 


5  Air  Postal  Flight 


AFSC 

702X1 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3/5 


No. 

4 


Hamilton  AFB.  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

29330  E-3  2 


272X0  E-4/7 
304X4  E-4/7 
42153  E-4/5 


Hamilton  AFB,  349  TCWg. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

42450  E-4/5        2 
43330  E-4/5        3 


461X1  E-4/6 
70450  E-5 
70570  E-6 


March  AFB,  452  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055ZO-2/3     34 
Airman 

27430  E-5  4 


431X1A  E-3/6  51 
571X0  E-3/6  17 
631X0  E-3/6  18 
647X0  E-3/6      10 


Norton  AFB.  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

3034     0-3  1 


Airman 

272X0  E-4/7 
73250  E-4 


San  Jose,  6  APFIt. 


AFSC 

64650 

70251 


Airman 
Grade 

E-5 

E-4 


No. 

1 
1 


Travis  AFB,  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634B  0-3  1 

Airman 

272X0  E-3/7      10 


293X0  E-3/6 
30351  E-4/5 
304X1  E-3/5 
421X3  E-2/5 
70250  E-4 


FLORIDA 


Homestead  AFB,  301  ARSq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

43131AE-3  1 


43251   E-5  1 

43470  E-6  I 

A92130B  E-5       2 


MacDill  AFB,  13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-4/7        5 


303X1  E-4/6 
30451    E-5 
30434  E-3 


GEORGIA 


Dobbins  AFB,  1  APGp. 


AFSC 

70270 


Airman 
Grade 

E-6 


No. 

1 


1  Air  Postal  Flight 


AFSC 

70250 
702X1 


Airman 
Grade 

E-4 
E-3/5 


No. 

1 
12 


Dobbins  AFB,  445  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055A  0-2/3       3 
Airman 

27430  E-5  3 


431XIAE-3 
56550  E-5 
571X0  E-3/6 
581X0  E-3/6 


Hunter  AFB,  13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

3034     0-3  1 

Airman 

272X0  E-3/7       9 


30371  E-6 
30431  E-3 
304X4  E-3/5 


Robins  AFB,  13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634B  0-2/3        1 
Airman 

272X0  E-3/7      10 
293X0  E-3/4        2 


303X1  E-3/5 
30451  E-5 
304X4  E-3/7 
363X0  E-3/5 
421X3  E-3/5 
70250  E-4 


MICHIGAN 


Self  ridge  AFB,  305  ARSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1535     0-2/3        1 
Airman 

30151 B  E-5  1 


30170  E-6 
43470  E-6 
73270  E-6 
921X0A  E-5/6 
92250A  E-5 


Det. 


Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272XOA  E-4/6     4 
27250B  E-5  1 


39330  E-3 
30434  E-3 
42133   E-3 


MISSOURI 


Richards-Gebaur  AFB, 
11  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Otficer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634     0-3  1 

Airman 

272X0  E-3/7        7 


30351  E-4 
30431  E-3 
30434  E-3 
36330  E-3 

42133   E-2/3 


OHIO 


Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
11  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
4  FSr  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-3/6       3 
293X0  E-3/5       2 


303X1  E-3/6 
304X4  E-3/5 
421X3  E-3/4 


NEBRASKA 


Offutt  AFB,  11  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-3/7       3 


30351  E-5 
30451  E-5 
421X3  E-3/6 


NEW  YORK 


Suffolk  County  AFB, 
11  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

3034     0-2/3        1 


Airman 

272X0  E-5/7       8 
303X1  E-5/6        3 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Greensboro,  2  APFIt. 


AFSC 

702X0 
702X1 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3/4 
E-3/4 


No. 

2 
11 


OKLAHOMA 


Tinker  AFB,  13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 

293X0  E-3/7 

5 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

30171B  E-7 

1 

1634B    0-3/4      2 

363X0  E-3/4 

2 

Airman 

42133   E-3 

4 

272X0  E-3/7      11 

47151    E-4 

1 

291X0  E-2/6        5 

64650  E-5 

1 

TENNESSEE 


Memphis  MAP.  3  APFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

7024     0-3  1 


Airman 

702X0  E-3/4       2 
702X1  E-3/5      10 


TEXAS 


Bergstrom  AFB,  13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 

30454  E-5             1 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

36330  E-3             1 

272X0  E-5/6        3 

42153  E-4             1 

30351   E-5            1 

James  Connally  AFB, 
13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

3034     0-2/3        7 
Airman 

272X0  E-3/6        7 
29330  E-3  I 


303X1  E-3/6 
304X1  E-3/5 
30434  E-3 
363  ■'O  E-4 
42133  E-3 


Kelly  AFB.  13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634     0-2/3        1 
Airman 

272X0  E-3/7        5 


30451   E-5 
30434  E-3 


UTAH 


Hill  AFB,  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-3/5        4 
303X1  E-3/6        3 


304X4  E-3/6 
363X0  E-3/5 
421X3  E-3/5 
70250  E-4 


WASHINGTON 


Fairchild  AFB,  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

3034     0-2/3        2 
Airman 

272X0  E-3/7      10 
293X0  E-3/6       3 


303X1  E-3/6 
30431  E-3 
304X4  E-3/7 
363X0  E-3/5 
421X3  E-2/5 
73250  E-4 


ANG  Vacancies  . 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pilot  vacancies  in  the  grades  of 
captain  or  lieutenant  exist  in  PaANG. 
Positions  offer  48  paid  drills,  plus  36 
additional  flying  periods  and  15-days 
active  duty.  Write  to  the  commander 
of  the  following  units:  171  ATWg. 
(C-12I)  or  112  FGp.  (F-102).  Gtr. 
Pittsburgh  AP,  Coraopolis.  15108; 
168  ATGp.  (C-12I).  Olmsted  AFB. 
17057;  or  111  ATGp.  (C-97),  at  Wil- 
low Grove  NAS,  19090. 


TEXAS 


The  ANG  Base  Detachment,  Hensl« 
Field,  Dallas,  needs  a  Flying  Trail 
ing  Instructor,  NGC-12.  Startir 
salary,  $10,250.  Applicant  must  I 
a  qualified  instructor  pilot/flight  e: 
aminer  in  the  KC-97  aircraft  ar 
aerial  refueling  mission;  be  a  seni( 
captain  or  junior  major;  and  I 
ready  to  assume  duties  immediate! 
Applicants  should  contact  the  136i 
Air  Refueling  Gp.,  Hensley  Field. 


ALASKA 


Kulls  ANG  Base,  Anchorage, 
144  ATSq. 


AFSC 

1045Z 

1045Z 

1045Z 

6424 

6424 


Officer 
Grade 

0-3 
0-2 
0-3 
0-2 


ILLINOIS 


O'Hare  lAP,  264  Comm.  Sq. 

Airman  471X1  E-4 

A  FSC  Grade  No.        77 1 XO  E-4 

291X0  E-4  4 


IOWA 


Fort  Dodge,  133  AC&W  Fit. 

Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.  273X0  E-3/7      1 

9326     0-3  1  304X0  E-3/6      1 

1744     0-2  3 


MINNESOTA 


Mpls.-St.  Paul  lAP, 
133  ATGp.  (MATS) 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1435C  0-2/3      6 

1045B    0-2/3    19 

Airman 

A43570  E-6/7      9 


62250  E-3/4 
54750  E-3/5 
42152  E-3/5 
421 52A  E-3/5 
70250  E-3/5 
90470  E-6 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Grenier  Field,  157  ATGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-2  1 

Airman 

24270  E-6 
29150  E-4/5 
36251   E-4 
36271   E-7 
42152  E-3/4 
42143   E-3 
42450  E-4/5 
431 51 A  E-3/4 
43251   E-3/4 

47151  E-4 

47152  E-4 

47153  E-4 


53250  E-5 
54250Z  E-4 
55150  E-4 
55250  E^ 
56450Z  E-4 
56930  E-5 
58250  E-4/5 
60331   E-4 
62250  E/4 
67152  E-5 
75172  E-6 
90170  E-7 
90250  E-3/4 
90252  E-4 
90270  E-6/7 


NEW  JERSEY 


NAFEC,  Atlantic  City 
177  TFGp.,  NJANG 

F-IOOC    and    T-33    pilots    with     1 
hours   single-engine  jet  time  neede 
Write    unit    or   call    Lt.    Col.    C. 
Young,    collect,    Atlantic    City,    6{ 
641-8200,  ext.  2505. 


NEW  YORK 

Roslvn  ANG  Station 
552  AF  Band 


AFSC 

761XOA/M 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3/7 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Martinsburg  MAP,  167  Spt.  Sq. 


AFSC 

1045D 
1535 


Officer 
Grade 

0-2/3 
0-2/3 


Air  National  Guard  units  are  enco 
aged  to  use  the  "Help  Wanted"  s 
tion  of  The  Air  Reservist  Magszii 
Send  unit  vacancies  to:  Natio 
Guard  Bureau,  Office  of  Public 
fairs,    Pentagon,    Washington,    D. 


The  World's  Largest 
Orderly  Room 

Small  A  RRC  unit 

handles  administrative  work 

for  thousands  of  Reservists  .  .  . 


{/> 


ITH  responsibilities  extending  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
nia  and  Oregon  to  Florida,  the  Air  Force's  Reserve 
it  Personnel  Records  Office  in  Denver,  Colorado,  com- 
ses  the  world's  largest  orderly  room. 
\  product  of  economy,  the  office  resulted  from  a  Con- 
jntal  Air  Command  decision  to  save  the  taxpayer  money 

eliminating  admistrative  work  previously  performed  by 

365  Air  Reserve  squadrons  scattered  across  the  United 
tes.  To  handle  the  paperwork,  the  Unit  Personnel  Ree- 
ls Office  was  established  under  the  Director  of  Reserve 
'airs  at  the  Air  Reserve  Records  Center. 
3eared  to  process  thousands  of  personnel  actions  every 
nth  and  answer  on  an  average  of  2,000  letters  in  the 
ne  length  of  time,  the  office  consists  of  only  13  airmen 
ided  by  First  Lieutenant  Robert  W.  Ackerman,  a  Re- 
vist  on  active  duty.  It  has  two  distinct  divisions.  First, 
the  Specialized  Records  Section,  and  second,  is  the  Part 

Records  Section. 

[n  the  Specialized  Records  Section  are  the  9767th  Air 
serve  Squadron  (Air  Force  Academy  Liaison  Officers) 
;h  approximately  800  officers  assigned,  the  9525th  Air 
serve  Squadron  (Judge  Advocate  General  Area  Repre- 
itatives)  with  approximately  300  officers  assigned  and  the 
;rseas  administrative  unit  (MOARS  Part  1  overseas)  with 
)ut  600  officers  and  airmen  assigned.  This  last  unit,  al- 
lugh  unnumbered,  is  administered  as  though  it  were  a 
ladron.  These  Reservists  are  assigned  to  an  overseas 
3ARS  Part  1  position  but  are  attached  to  units  nearest 
ir  home  address  for  training. 

All  squadron   administration  and   unit  personnel   actions 
i  functions  are  accomplished  by  the  Denver   office  for 
:se    squadrons.     Each    has   its   own    squadron    letterhead 
J  orders  series  numbers. 
The  second  section  (Part  III  Records  Section)   operates 

a  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  for  some  18,000 
servists    assigned    to    the    365    Air    Reserve    squadrons. 


H 

Busy    staff    of    "world's    largest    orderly    room"    pose 
between  banks  of  Reserve  files  administered  in  Denver. 


Each  of  these  squadrons  does  some  of  its  own  administra- 
tion, but  the  field  personnel  record  is  maintained  in  Denver. 

These  two  units  are  the  only  ones  of  their  kind.  They 
are,  in  effect,  squadron  orderly  rooms  with  members  as  far 
away  as  Hawaii,  yet  administered  daily  as  if  they  were  in 
the    local    neighborhood. 

The  Reservists  who  belong  to  the  9767th  Air  Reserve 
Squadron  and  the  Air  Force  Academy  Liaison  program  are 
a  breed  of  synthetic  Academy  alumni  operating  in  every 
state.  They  work  without  pay  as  counselors  and  advisers 
to  prospective  Academy  candidates.  These  officers  visit  and 
speak  at  schools,  disseminate  informational  material,  talk 
with  interested  youngsters  advising  them  of  academy  re- 
quirements and  counseling  in  preparing  for  application  as 
a  candidate.  A  large  percentage  of  the  officers  are  profes- 
sional educators.    All  are  very  dedicated  Reservists. 

The  Reservists  assigned  to  the  9525th  Air  Reserve 
Squadron  and  the  JAGAR  Program  are  also  a  special 
group  who  perform  a  valuable  service  without  pay.  These 
men  are  professional  lawyers  who  give  legal  assistance  to 
active  duty  and  retired  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents located  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  50  states.  Al- 
though, like  their  active  duty  counterparts,  they  cannot 
represent  a  military  member  in  a  litigation,  the  time  they 
expend  giving  legal  advice  and  assistance  is  invaluable. 


'Tsonal  files  maintained  by  Air  Reserve  Records 
nter  are  available  to  Reservists  ....  a/  Col.  Leland 
alker,  A  RRC  comdr.,  and  Col.  Ben  Mariska,  director, 


Reserve  Affairs,  (seated-center)  confer  with  visiting 
officers  .  ...  b/  1st  Lt.  Robert  Ackerman,  chief.  Unit 
Personnel  Records  Office,  oversees  printing  of  orders. 


'wn 


«v*    .  y 


Air  Force  Point  of  View 


"My  responsibility  .  .  .  is  to  insure  that 
aerospace  power  continues  to  be  able  to  support 
national  policy — that  it  is  powerful  enough 
to  deter  a  major  aggression  against  the  Free 
World  and  that  it  is  versatile  enough  to 
serve  well  in  the  lesser  conflicts  and  crises 
that  face  our  country." 

General  John   P.   McConnel 

Air  Force  chief  of  staff 


R, 


ESERVISTS  AND  POLITICS:  Air  Force  Reservists 
and  Air  National  Guardsmen,  not  on  active  duty,  and  re- 
tired Air  Force  personnel  are  not  covered  by  the  directives 
governing  political  activities  of  active  duty  personnel.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  these  personnel  identify  themselves 
or  are  identified  with  the  Air  Force,  their  actions  can  affect 
public  impressions  of  the  Air  Force.  Sometimes  Reserve  or 
retired  military  persons  place  the  services  in  the  position  of 
being  asked  whether  it  endorses  their  public  views.  Their 
awareness  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  active  duty  mil- 
itary personnel  can  help  them  decide  for  themselves  how 
closely  they  should  identify  their  public  words  and  actions 
with  the  Air  Force. 

i?  i^  i^ 

J-iE  MAY  TRIBUTE:  In  a  White  House  ceremony  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  at  which  the  President  awarded  General  Curtis 
E.  LeMay  his  fourth  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  general 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  his  air  staff  and  commanders: 
"I  wish  I  could  say  I  was  leaving  and  retiring  with  a  world 
free  of  problems.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true.  A  great 
number  of  these  problems  rest  on  your  shoulders,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  you  will  have  to  solve  them.  I  am  sure  a  goodly 
number  will  require  participation  by  the  Air  Force.  Hope- 
fully, not  combat  participation,  but  possibly  some  of  the 
humanitarian  things  that  we  can  do.  I  leave  behind  the  best 
Air  Staff  that  I  have  ever  seen  assembled  and  the  best  group 
of  commanders  in  the  field  that  can  be  possibly  procured. 
They  are  at  your  call,  Mr.  President." 

■i?  ik  ik 

±  RESIDENT'S  MESSAGE:  President  Johnson's  budget 
message  to  Congress  in  January  proposed  an  estimated  $49 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Defense  from  the  overall 
$99.7  billion  estimate  for  the  entire  Government.  The  esti- 
mated outlay  for  the  Air  Force  in  the  FY  "66  budget  is 
$18.9  billion. 

In  the  President's  message  on  defense,  delivered  earlier  to 
Congress,  he  said,  "for  the  past  four  years  the  focus  of  our 
national  effort  has  been  upon  assuring  an  indisputable  mar- 
gin of  superiority  for  our  defenses  .  .  .  This  strength  has 
been  developed  to  support  our  basic  militar}'  strategy^ — a 
strategy  of  strength  and  readiness,  capable  of  countering 
aggression  with  appropriate  force,  from  ballistic  missiles  to 
guerrilla  bands. 

"We  shall  continue  the  research  and  development  which 
retains  the  options  to  deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  system. 


and  manned  interceptors  and  surface-to-air  missiles  agair 
bombers  .  .  .  We  are  continuing  development  of  engin 
and  other  systems  for  advanced  aircraft  to  retain  our  opti( 
for  a  new  manned  bomber,  should  the  need  arise." 

The  President  revealed  that  while  eliminating  two  squa 
rons  of  B-52s,  the  earliest  models,  he  was  requesting  mo 
than  $300  million  to  continue  the  program  for  extendii 
the  life  and  improving  the  capability  of  our  B-52  strateg 
bombers.  Also  that  the  Atlas  and  Titan  1  missiles  will 
retired  this  year  and  the  remainder  of  the  B-47  forces  w 
be  phased  out  during  FY  '66. 

ik  -t^  ik 


M, 


OL  STUDIES:  Proposals  are  being  requested  from  i 
dustrial  contractors  for  design  studies  to  assist  in  developii 
the  cost  and  technical  information  required  to  proceed  wi 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory.  Three  contractors  will  ! 
selected  for  these  initial  contracts.  The  orbiting  laborato 
program  will  include  development  of  technology  to  impro 
the  capabilities  for  manned  and  unmanned  operations 
military  significance.  It  will  also  include  demonstration  ai 
development  of  manned  assembly  and  service  in  orbit 
large  structures  which  may  have  military  significance  ai 
military  application.  It  may  include  intermediate  steps  t 
ward  operational  systems.  Upon  completion  of  these  desi 
studies  contracts,  which  will  be  let  shortly,  a  decision  w 
be  made  whether  to  proceed  with  the  full-scale  developme 
of  the  orbiting  laboratory  system — and  if  a  decision  is  ma 
to  proceed  with  that  system,  the  specific  developments  a 
vehicle  configurations  will  be  chosen. 
ik  ik  ik 

►Soviet  capabilities:    Defense  officials  who  briet 
the  press  on  the  defense  portion  of  the  President's  bud 
provided  the  following  on  Soviet  antiballistic  missile  ca 
bilities:  We  are  confident  that  we  can  penetrate  Soviet  ai 
ballistic   missile  systems  which   they  could   deploy   now 
could   deploy  in  the  next   few  years.  We  will  continue 
spend   large   amounts   of   money,   in   the   $100   million—' 
$200  million — range   per  year,  to   assure  that  this  will' 
true  many  years  from  now.  Our  emphasis,  in  other  words; 
not  because  we  have  a  greater  apprehension  of  an  immedl' 
ABM  capability  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  but  prudent' 
surance  for  some  years  from  now  when  they  might.        ; 
ik  ^  -i^ 

VriANT  TRANSPORT:  The  Air  Force's  C-5A  transp 
is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  in  FY  '69.  This  experimeiJ 
cargo  plane,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  CX  or  the  C 
HLS  (cargo  experimental  heavy  logistics  system)  will  Iv 
three  times  the  payload  of  the  new  C-141.  Secretary 
Defense  McNamara  said  that  it  is  scheduled  to  have  a 
take-off  weight  of  725,000  pounds:  a  payload  capaci 
some  250,000  pounds:  an  ability  to  carry  500  to  700  pass 
gers;  a  speed  of  approximately  550  miles  per  hour;  a  typi 
range  of  5.000  to  7.000  miles:  "short-field  landing  and  ta 
off  characteristics;"  and  be  able,  "for  all  practical  purpoa 
to  carry  all  the  equipment  of  an  Army  combat  division 

A  number  of  these  aircraft  would,  he  said,  be  abl( 
transport  quickly,  to  Southeast  Asia,  for  example,  the  40, 
men  and  50,000  tons  of  equipment  needed  by  an  Al 
division,  including  its  support  personnel.  "It  will  be  able 
land  on  airfields  with  runways  much  shorter  than  those 
quired  for  707  takeoffs  and  landings." 

The   secretary   said   that   with    approximately    58    (til 
squadrons)  of  the  cargo  aircraft  there  will  have  been 
tween  1961  and  1970,  an  increase  of  about  600  per  cen 
our  capability  for  transporting  men  and  equipment  to 
point  in  the  world." 


tJ^ 


IVIL  AIR  PATROL 


support  pact 


I  ACE  plnns 


SAR  missions 


)port  Agreement:  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
ch  for  23  years  has  dedicated  its 
Lintecr  services  to  humanitarian  and 
ister  relief  work,  has  ofticially  joined 
;es  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 
^AP  recently  signed  an  agreement 
;rehy  the  Red  Cross  may  call  upon 
P  resources  directly  or  through 
AF.  Whenever  CAP  is  supporting 
Air  Forces  during  an  emergency, 
Red  Cross  will  request  its  support 
)ugh  the  USAF  mission  coordinator 
trolling  CAP  resources, 
lowever,  in  an  emergency  in  which 
Red  Cross  needs  air  transportation 
its  personnel,  materials  or  medical 
plies  to  carry  out  its  official  relief 
"k,  but  which  does  not  warrant  Air 
ce  participation,  Red  Cross  may  call 
•n  CAP  unit  commanders  directly, 
such  instances,  any  authorized  Red 
iss  representative  may  contact  the 
rest  CAP  unit  commander  for  use 
CAP  resources. 

led  Cross  will  reimburse  CAP  for 
I,  lubricants  and  communications 
ts  expended  on  missions  carried  out 
ts  request,  except  those  missions  in 
ch  CAP  resources  are  provided  un- 
control  of  the  USAF. 

hange  Program:  Plans  for  the 
6  International  Air  Cadet  Exchange 
iCE),  the  18th  annual  program  since 
inception  in  1948,  have  been  con- 
led.  CAP  cadets  and  escort  officers 
arrive  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July 
to  begin  the  program.  It  will  end 
?ust  14,  with  the  return  of  CAP 
ets  to  the  U.S.  and  foreign  cadets 
heir  homes.  The  Air  Cadet  League 
?anada  originally  proposed  the  lACE 
,947  and  the  following  year  marked 
first  exchange  between  CAP  and 
:  organization.  This  year,  23  coun- 
s  have  been  invited  to  take  part, 
leteen  have  accepted  thus  far  with 
re  expected  to  join. 
National  officials  of  CAP,  led  by 
onel  Paul  W.  Turner,  CAP  national 
rd  chairman  and  Colonel  Allen  F. 
zberg.  USAF,  deputy  national  com- 
ider,  were  guests  at  the  Air  Cadet 
gue  of  Canada's  annual  meeting  in 
awa,  February  9-11. 

I  Missions:  CAP  pilots  flew  more 
n  two-thirds  of  all  flying  hours  ex- 
ded  on  air  search  and  rescue  in  Con- 
ntal  United  States  in  1964. 
"he  figures  released  by  USAF's  Air 
cue  Service,  pertain  to  Air  Force 
:cted   aerial   search   missions.     They 


show  that  CAP  pilots,  flying  their  own 
or  corporate-owned  aircraft  accounted 
for  16,891  of  the  24,527  flying  hours 
expended  on  this  humanitarian  service. 

The  figures  also  revealed  that  CAP 
pilots  flew  321  of  the  528  search  and 
rescue  missions  supervised  by  Air  Res- 
cue Service  during  the  year.  In  addition, 
CAP  pilots  flew  another  151  of  4 1 8  res- 
cue missions  flown  in  Alaska. 

cap's  1964  search  and  rescue  eff'ort, 
represented  68.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
flying  hours  expended  and  60.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  missions  undertaken  by  the 
Air  Rescue  Service. 

Air  Rescue  Service  directs  the  na- 
tion's air  search  and  rescue  activity  in 
which  CAP  pilots  participate  along  with 
pilots  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces,  civilian  pilots  of  state  and  local 
government,  and  civic  organizations. 

Materiel  Gains:  CAP  enjoyed  a  banner 
year  during  1964  under  the  Department 
of  Defense's  program  for  donation  of 
excess   and   surplus  property. 

The  dollar  value  of  DOD  surplus  and 
excess  property  received  by  CAP  during 
the  year  was  $14,552,910,  compared  to 
$5,671,115  in  1963.  This  amount  re- 
flects the  actual  cost  of  the  property 
when  originally  acquired  by  DOD.  CAP 
receives  the  property  only  after  it  has 
been  declared  excess  or  surplus  to  DOD 
needs,  which  is  normally  after  many 
years  of  use  by  the  military  services. 

Materiel  officials  at  CAP's  national 
headquarters  said  that  the  1964  increase 
was  mainly  attributable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  78  trainer-type  aircraft.  How- 
ever, CAP  also  was  able  to  obtain  con- 
siderably more  vehicles  from  military 
excess  than  in  past  years. 

As  a  result  of  receiving  the  T-34  air- 
craft, cap's  corporate  aircraft  fleet  re- 
ceived a  significant  boost  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.  CAP  ended  the 
year  with  a  total  of  893  aircraft  in  its 
corporate  fleet  as  compared  with  825 
at  the  close  of  1963. 

Disaster  Relief:  Civil  Air  Patrol's  capa- 
bility to  respond  in  a  major  emergency 
was  demonstrated  during  December  and 
January  when  its  personnel  joined  dis- 
aster relief  agencies  in  helping  to  re- 
lieve the  suff^ering  of  thousands  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Its  members  helped  bring  marooned 
families  out  of  flood  stricken  areas  and 
later  shifted  their  eff'orts  to  establishing 
mobile  communications  for  Civil  De- 
fense and  Red  Cross  teams.  Other  CAP 


units  assisted  Civil  Defense  personnel  in 
setting  up  refugee  centers  and  worked 
around  the  clock  in  manning  command 
posts.  CAP  pilots  airlifted  Red  Cross 
and  Civil  Defense  workers,  flew  aerial 
survey  missions,  airlifted  food,  medi- 
cines, emergency  power  equipment  and 
other  supplies. 

Nearly  all  of  CAP's  25  units  in  Ore- 
gon put  personnel,  aircraft,  vehicles 
and  communications  facilities  into  the 
flooded  areas  during  the  disaster.  They 
continued  their  relief  work  after  the 
flood  waters  receded,  helping  communi- 
ties reestablish  a  normal  pattern  of  life. 

CAP  units  in  California  also  provided 
disaster  relief  in  their  state. 

Drill  Team:  A  group  of  coeds  at  the 
Oklahoma  State  University  hold  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  senior  mem- 
ber, all-woman  drill  team  in  CAP. 

Calling  themselves  the  CAP-ettes,  the 
group  recently  was  chartered  by  the 
student  senate  as  a  campus  organiza- 
tion. They  are  members  of  the  Stillwater 
Composite  Squadron  of  CAP's  Okla- 
homa Wing.  The  coeds,  ranging  in  age 
from  18  to  22,  meet  two  evenings  a 
week  and  have  already  become  an  ac- 
tive element  of  campus  life  as  well  as 
participating  in  numerous  oflf-campus 
civic  activities. 


"CAP-ettes,"  Marilyn  Johnson  and 
Sharon  Davis  of  Oklahoma  State,  don 
flying  gear  prior  to  group's  trip  to  Mc- 
Connell  AFB,  Kansas,  where  the  girls 
were  given  a  briefing  on  the  F-105. 
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^— »ACTiCAL  Air  Command  (TAC)  is  the  U.  S.  Air  Force's 

/long-range,  mobile  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  tactical  strike 
■"-^^  force.  TAC  units  operate  independently  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  air  or  surface  forces  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

As  a  specified  major  air  command,  TAC  is  assigned  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  diversified  roles  in  our  nation's  total 
aerospace  power.  It  is  equipped  to  fight  large  or  small  wars 
with  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons. 

TAC  maintains  strategic  and  defense  capabilities  in  addi- 
tion to  responsibilities  in  the  following  areas:  air  superiority, 
interdiction,  support  of  ground  forces,  reconnaissance,  and 
airlift.  The  command  also  has  the  responsibility  of  training 
the  majority  of  U.  S.  pilots  and  aircrew  members  in  tactical 
fighter,  reconnaissance  and  assault  airlift  techniques. 

As  a  consequence,  TAC  is  a  mobile  and  versatile  major 
air  command  which  can  tailor  its  weapons  and  tactics  to 
respond  to  each  band  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  war. 

TAC  is  both  a  combat  command  and  a  supporting  com- 
mand. In  its  combat  role  the  command  provides  U.  S.  Strike 
Command  (STRICOM)  with  its  air  component  for  rapid 
response  to  emergencies  anywhere  in  the  world.  TAC  also 
is  assigned  responsibility  for  the  tactical  air  planning  func- 
tions for  the  Middle  East,  Africa  (south  of  the  Sahara)  and 
Southern  Asia  (MEAFSA)  area  as  the  air  component  of 
CINCMEAFSA. 

In  support  of  tactical  air  forces  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific, 
TAC  provides  rotational  fighter  and  assault  airlift  squadrons 
and  professionally  trained  personnel  for  combat  aircrews  and 
tactical  missile  squadrons  of  U.  S.  units  based  overseas. 

Also,  the  command  is  the  focal  point  for  the  development 
and  testing  of  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures 
for  tactical  air  operations.  It  serves  all  tactical  air  forces  by 
developing  operational  and  support  requirements  and  per- 
forms operational  tests  of  the  resulting  equipments. 

In  addition,  TAC  has  been  assigned  logistic  support 
responsibilities  for  U.  S.  Air  Force  activities  in  the  MEAFSA 
area  including  logistic  planning  for  deployment  and  employ- 
ment of  command  forces  for  exercises,  contingencies  and 
wartime  operations. 

TAC  is  a  global  organization  with  units  distributed  world- 
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wide,  but  its  principal  resources  are  located  at  23  bases  i 
the  United  States,  14  of  which  are  "owned"  by  TAC. 

With  TAC  headquarters  located  at  Langley  AFB,  Virgin 
the  command  consists  of  three   subordinate  numbered  ; 
forces;  Nineteenth  Air  Force,  Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  Nor 
Carolina,  the  command  element  for  planning  TAC  Comp 
site   Air   Strike   Force   movements;   the   Ninth   Air   Fore 
Shaw  AFB,   South  Carolina,   and   the   Twelfth   Air  Fon 
Waco,  Texas.   Together,  the  Ninth  and  Twelfth  Air  Forci 
operate   15  tactical  fighter  wings,  5  assault  airlift  wings  ai 
one   tactical    reconnaissance   wing.    TAC's   forces   are   p- 
grammed   for   additional   assault   airlift   and   tactical   reci- 
naissance  wings  in  the  near  future. 

Ninth  Air  Force  includes  roughly  all  Regular  and  assigrj 
Reserve  units  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  v>ie 
Twelfth  Air  Force  controls  those  Regular  and  assigned  F- 
serve  units  to  the  west.  Both  Ninth  and  Twelfth  Air  Font 
have  tactical  fighter  forces  as  well  as  assault  airlift,  wi 
special  "hard  core"  command  elements  poised  for  immedie 
deployment  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  addition.  Ninth  and  Twelfth  Air  Forces  have  heiv 
training  responsibilities.  Jet  fighter  pilots  assigned  to  T/ 
train  in  the  F-lOO  at  Luke  AFB,  Arizona;  the  F-105it 
Nellis  AFB,  Nevada;  and  the  F-4C  at  Davis-Monthan  All, 
Arizona.  At  Shaw  AFB,  reconnaissance  training  in  t 
RB-66,  RF-101  and  RF-4C  is  conducted.  The  444:d 
Combat  Crew  Training  Group,  Sewart  AFB,  Tennes;; 
trains  crews  from  throughout  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  op€i 
tion  of  the  C-130  assault  airlift  aircraft.  The  4518th  Comi 
Crew  Training  Squadron  at  Luke  AFB,  Arizona,  tr£P 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  crews  of  the  Gerni 
Air  Force  in  the  F-104;  and  the  4441st  Combat  Crew  Tr* 
ing  Squadron  at  Williams  AFB,  Arizona,  provides  trainf 
for  allied  aircrews  in  F-5  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  heavy  training  responsibilities,  the  cca- 
mand  operates  three  specialized  centers.  Besides  the  US.F 
Special  Air  Warfare  Center  at  Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  thrt 
are  the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  Center  (TAl- 
at  Shaw  AFB,  and  the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Ceier 
(TAWC),  also  at  Eglin  AFB.    TARC  provides  a  cenal 
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ency  for  all  facets  of  tactical  aerial  reconnaissance,  from 
;  development  of  new  techniques  to  the  training  of  com- 
t  ready  aircrews  and  ground  technicians.  TAWC  is  the 
Iter  responsible  for  testing  and  evaluating  Air  Force  con- 
Ms  for  increasing  the  mobility  and  combat  effectiveness 
the  joint  air-ground  force. 

TAC  schools  include  the  USAF  Tactical  Missile  School 
Orlando  AFB,  Florida,  and  the  USAF  Air  Ground  Oper- 
ons  School  (AGOS)  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Au.xiliary  Field 
).  The  missile  school  trains  Air  Force  tactical  missile 
;ws  in  the  Mace  missile  while  AGOS  trains  Army,  Navy, 
arine  Corps  and  Air  Force  officers  in  joint  operations. 
TAC  maintains  worldwide  rotation  commitments  of  tacti- 
fighter  squadrons  and  assault  airlift  squadrons  on  three- 
)nth  rotational  duty  under  the  jurisdiction  of  United  States 
r  Forces  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Air  Forces. 
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air  superiority 

OnceptS  ^     interdiction 

close  air  support 

The  importance  of  tactical  air  power  was  developed  during 
)rld  War  II  by  air  and  ground  commanders.  They  estab- 
led  the  following  principles  regarding  the  command  and 
ployment  of  tactical  air  forces:  Gaining  air  superiority 
he  first  requirement  for  success  of  a  major  land  operation. 
e  inherent  flexibility  of  airpower  is  its  greatest  asset, 
.King  it  possible  to  employ  the  whole  weight  of  available 
power  against  selected  areas  in  turn.  The  control  of  avail- 
e  airpower  must  be  centralized  with  command  exercised 
ough  the  Air  Force  commander. 

In  Korea  some  new  tactics  were  added  such  as  airborne 
ward  controllers  directing  strikes  against  enemy  targets, 
i  airborne  combat  rescue  operations.  During  the  37- 
mth-long  conflict  in  Korea,  pilots  of  the  Far  East  Air 
rces  flew  a  total  of  720,980  sorties,  which  included  66,- 
7  counterair,  192,581  interdiction,  57,665  close  support, 
1,659  cargo,  and  over  200,000  miscellaneous  sorties, 
ey  scored  damaging  victories,  at  a  10  to  1  ratio,  over 
ir  MIG-15  adversaries,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they 
ised  the  destruction  of  70  per  cent  of  the  North  Korean 
iks,  trucks  and  artillery  pieces. 

[n  wars  smaller  than  in  Korea  the  same  elements  and 
nciples  are  present.  Tactical  air  can  make  a  major  con- 


tribution in  counterinsurgency  and  other  limited  forms  of 
conflict;  it  can  be  selective  in  its  form  of  attack,  and  it  can 
be  brought  to  bear  in  many  ways,  politically  as  well  as 
militarily,  to  support   national  objectives. 

Currently,  under  offensive  and  defensive  operation,  tacti- 
cal air  has  three  missions:  To  gain  air  superiority  by  attack- 
ing hostile  airdromes  and  destroying  enemy  aircraft  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air.  To  isolate  the  battlefield  by 
disrupting  lines  of  communication,  destroying  supply  dumps, 
and  attacking  hostile  troop  concentrations  in  rear  areas.  To 
combine  their  efforts  with  ground  forces,  and  attack  selected 
objectives  in  the  battle  area  to  pave  the  way  for  advance. 

Tactical  reconnaissance  is  the  gathering  and  evaluation  of 
intelligence  by  air  observation  and  photography.  Air  recon- 
naissance reports  the  activity  behind  the  enemy's  lines,  his 
build-ups  and  strong  points,  when  he  mobilizes  for  an  assault 
or  moves  his  supplies. 

Tactical  airlift  is  both  the  rapid  air  movement  to  distant 
areas  of  combat  forces  and  equipment,  and  airlift  support 
and  resupply  of  the  battle  area  and  airborne  operations. 
Airlift  support  of  combat  operations  includes  air  and  elec- 
tronic countermeasures,  weather,  communications  and  res- 
cue facilities. 

TAC  is  ready  to  meet  each  of  the  above  objectives  and 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  great  technological  advances  in 
aerial  refueling,  weapons  and  equipment.  New  refueling 
techniques  have  increased  the  range  of  TAC's  aircraft  so 
that  they  are  limited  only  by  crew  endurance.  The  command 
is  fully  equipped  with  jet  fighter  aircraft  and  has  turbo-prop 
aircraft  in  its  assault  airlift  elements.  Supersonic  fighters 
have  been  operational  in  TAC  units  for  several  years. 

TAC  is  the  primary  Air  Force  agency  for  developing 
unified  doctrine,  tactics,  procedures  and  equipment  to  be 
used  by  air  forces  in  counterinsurgency,  unconventional 
warfare  and  psychological  operations.  The  USAF  Special 
Air  Warfare  Center  (SAWC)  was  activated  in  April  1962, 
to  assist  in  these  responsibilities.  Located  at  Hurlburt  Field, 
Eglin  AFB,  it  serves  as  the  development  point  for  doctrine, 
concepts,  tactics,  procedures,  equipment  and  weapons.  The 
center  has  qualified  combat  ready  personnel  to  assist  unified 
commanders  in  conducting  special  air  warfare  operations. 
They  also  instruct  and  train  foreign  indigenous  personnel  in 
special  air  warfare  operations. 

continued/next  page 


GENERAL  WALTER  C.    SWEENEY  Jr. 


The  Commander  of  Tactical  Air 
Command  has  been  at  the  helm 
of  this  fast  reacting,  flexible 
combat  air  force  since  1961. 
General  Sweeney  is  a  native 
of  West  Virginia.  Graduated 
from  West  Point  in  June  1930, 
he  entered  flying  in  1934. 
In  1942,  he  commanded  the 
Army  Air  Force  task  group  that 
took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Midway,  and  later  flew  B-29s 
against  Japan  while  chief  of 
staff  and  deputy  commander 
of  the  73rd  Bomb  Wing.  Post- 
war service  includes  duty 


with  the  Joint  War  Plans  Com- 
mittee, the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  A  ir  Force, 
and  as  director  of  plans  for 
Strategic  Air  Command.  From 
1953-55,  he  commanded  the 
15th  Air  Force,  leading  a 
trio  of  Stratojets  in  the  first 
non-stop  jet  bomber  flight 
across  the  Pacific.  Prior  to 
joining  TAC,  he  commanded 
the  8th  Air  Force  at 
Westover  AFB,  Massachusetts. 
General  Sweeney  is  a  rated 
command  pilot,  aircraft  ob- 
server and  technical  observer. 


a/  A  TAC  assault  airlijt  C-130  aircraft  makes 
an  in-flight  delivery  using  the  Low  Altitude  Para- 
chute Extraction  System  during  exercise  "Polar 
Siege"  tests  conducted  in  Alaska.  New  concepts 
for  increasing  mobility  and  combat  effectiveness 
through  the  application  of  tactical  airpower — in- 
cluding the  resupply  of  ground  forces  in  advanced 
zones — are  developed  and  tested  by  the  Tactical 
Air  Warfare  Center 

....  6/  TAC  reconnaissance 
vehicles,  RB-66s,  are  prepared  for  pre  and  post- 
attack  missions  in  support  of  STRICOM  forces 
during  "Gold  Fire  I"  exercise. 


Aircraft  generally  used  by  SAWC  were  selected  for  the 
particular  adaptability  to  special  air  warfare  operation 
Theyjnclude  the  C-47,  C-123,  B-26,  U-10,  T-28  ar 
A- IE.  Although  these  are  the  primary  resources  normal 
used  in  special  air  warfare  operations,  TAC's  general  pu 
pose  forces  represent  a  powerful  potential  additive  if  need* 
for  a  particular  operation. 

TAC's  general  war  missions  are  twofold — augmentatic 
of  overseas  tactical  air  forces  and  operations  in  defense  c 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  of  the  missions  is  sel 
explanatory:  TAC  deploys  both  fighter  and  assault  airli 
units  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  to  augment  the  peacetin 
air  forces  in  those  areas.  Operations  in  defense  of  tl 
Western  Hemisphere  consist  of  augmenting  the  Air  Defea* 
Command;  providing  fighters  and  assault  airlift  units  f( 
defense  of  Alaska,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  tl 
Caribbean;  providing  assessment  of  bomb  damage  to  tJ 
United  States  through  reconnaissance  operations;  and  ai 
lifting  Army  forces  to  defend  critical  areas.  If  required,  TA 
also  provides  airlift  to  support  Strategic  Air  Command  ai 
Air  Defense  Command  in  dispersal  operations. 

Worldwide  mobility  has  characterized  TAC's  family  i 
supersonic  fighter  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  over  the  pa 
few  years.  This  requirement  applies  equally  to  assault  ai 
lift  aircraft.  This  is  possible  only  through  painstaking  ai 
vanced  planning,  constant  attention  to  the  prepackaging  c 
support  resources,  and  a  never-ending  process  of  trainir 
and  exercises.  The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  concept  ( 
fast  reaction  and  swift  movement  is  a  command  communic 
tions  system  that  is  adequate  and  is  being  further  refined  f( 
even  greater  responsiveness  to  TAC  needs. 

\^      flexible 
STRICOM  ^      combat  ready 
'  mobile 

This  flexible  mobility  is  an  important  factor  in  TAC 
contribution  to  the  United  States  Strike  Command.  With  tl 
advent  of  STRICOM,  TAC  was  assigned  a  new  and  vit 
role  as  United  States  Air  Force  Forces,  Strike  Command- 
(USAFSTRIKE).  STRICOM  is  comprised  of  combat  reac 
units  of  TAC  and  the  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command. 

From  its  headquarters  at  MacDill  AFB,  Florida,  STR 
COM  directs  mobile,  highly  combat  ready  TAC  and  Am 
strike  units.  These  are  instantly  available  to  reinforce  othi 
unified  commands  or  as  the  primary  force  in  remote  are; 

TTie  entire  spectrum  of  tactical  airpower  is  vividly  po 
trayed  in  the  mission  assigned  to  USAFSTRIKE.  Fora 
must  be  prepared  to  deploy  from  a  short  alert  situation  i 
augment  overseas  unified  commands  in  the  conduct  i 
operations  ranging  from  a  show  of  force  to  full-scale  gener 
war.  Also  USAFSTRIKE  must  plan  for  and  be  prepared  i 
conduct  a  wide  range  of  unilateral  or  bilateral  operatioi 
in  the  vast  MEAFSA  area. 

Since  most  overseas  forces  are  orientated  for  general  wa 
USAFSTRIKE  forces  must  be  constantly  prepared  to  me 
contingency  situations  on  a  worldwide  basis.  This  capabili 
requires  constant  training  in  air  superiority,  close  air  su 
port,  interdiction,  reconnaissance  and  assault  airlift  oper 
tions.  USAFSTRIKE  forces  continually  train  and  exerci 
with  Army  forces— (USARSTRIKE)— so  that  a  high 
effective  STRICOM  Joint  Task  Force  is  always  prepared  ar 
available  for  deployment  when  the  need  arises. 

In  addition,  TAC  is  obligated  to  supply  strike  and  assai 
airlift  forces  for  the  unified  Atlantic  Command.  In  the  eve 
of  full  activation  of  the  Atlantic  Command,  as  during  tl 
Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  commander  TAC  assumes  the  r 
sponsibility  of  commander-in-chief,  Air  Forces  Atlant 
(CINCAFLANT). 
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reconnaissance 
tactical  fighters 
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The  Composite  Air  Strike  Force  (CASF)  is  a  dramatic 
i  potent  answer  to  the  acute  problem  of  "local  wars." 
ganized  and  developed  by  TAC,  the  CASF  is  the  initial 
response  to  any  contingency  and  can  go  anywhere  in  the 
rid  on  very  short  notice.  Within  minutes  of  an  alert, 
A'erful  air  elements  are  in  motion. 

rhe  CASF  normally  includes  squadrons  of  tactical  fight- 
,  reconnaissance  units  (supersonic  jets  with  photo, 
ather,  and  electronic  intelligence-gathering  equipment), 
)ported  by  aerial  tankers  and  a  fleet  of  globe-circling  as- 
lit  airlift  aircraft.  Also  included  are  combat  personnel  and 
ficient  supplies  and  equipment  to  help  sustain  the  "pack- 
id"  fighting  force  for  30  days.  Backing  up  this  initial 
vement  is  the  entire  TAC  force:  any  part  of  which  can  be 
ved  to  bolster  the  CASF  as  the  situation  may  warrant. 
rhe  CASF  arrives  combat-ready,  capable  of  performing 
/  type  of  mission  from  a  leaflet  drop  to  a  massive  air  at- 
k.  Single  delivery  vehicles  are  equipped  to  carry  any  se- 
ted  armament,  including  20mm  cannon,  high  explosive 
nbs,  napalm,  guided  and  unguided  rockets  and  nuclear 
ipons.  Thus,  the  CASF  commander  has  at  his  disposal  the 
cise  weapon  for  the  required  mission, 
fwice  in  1958,  CASF  units  were  dispatched  during  mo- 
nts  of  world  crisis.  First  Lebanon  in  July.  In  less  than  a 
»le  day  from  the  Presidential  go-ahead,  tactical  fighters 
ved  from  scattered  points  in  the  U.S.  to  airfields  in  the 
ddle  East  and  were  standing  by,  awaiting  orders, 
^ive  weeks  later  it  was  Taiwan.  With  the  Middle  East 
.SF  still  in  place,  another  TAC  force  raced  across  the 
;ific.  In  each  instance  the  arrival  of  these  potent,  fight- 
forces  helped  stabilize  an  otherwise  turbulent  situation, 
basically,  the  CASF  offers  the  means  to  place  a  strong, 
satile  and  self-sufficient  combat  element  in  a  remote  area 
a  minimum  of  time.  The  CASF  can  begin  immediate 
;nsive  operations  in  conjunction  with  local  or  U.S.  mili- 
y  units,  or  it  can  defend  the  area  until  they  arrive.  It  is 
roven  deterrent  to  local  wars. 

rhe  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center,  with  headquarters  at 
in  AFB,  explores  all  means  of  increasing  the  mobility 
1  combat  effectiveness  of  joint  tactical  forces  through  the 
)lication  of  tactical  airpower.  At  the  center,  five  basic 
icepts  are  tested  which  include  Command  and  Control, 
Line  of  Communications,  Reconnaissance,  Close  Air 
)port  and  Assault  Airlift. 

rhe  TAWC  employs  F-4C,  F-lOO,  F-105,  RF-101,  RB- 
C-130  aircraft  and  the  CH-3C  helicopter.  These  air 
icles  are  normally  employed  in  joint  tactical  operations, 
rhe  basic  concept  in  testing  at  the  TAWC  is  that  current 
ny  divisions  with  their  full  complement  of  combat  equip- 
nt,  teamed  with  Air  Force  units  with  first-line  aircraft, 
vide  the  optimum  in  combat  strength  and  staying  power. 
is  combination  provides  for  significant  increases  in 
bility,  and  the  ability  to  engage  the  most  capable  of  po- 
tial  enemies. 

Serial  reconnaissance  is  the  greatest  single  source  of 
rt  intelligence  for  use  by  both  ground  and  air  forces  of 
R.ICOM.  TAC's  aerial  reconnaissance  aircrews  and  tech- 
ians  provide  STRICOM  with  this  essential  intelligence, 
^ach  reconnaissance  aircraft  carries  about  $100,000 
rth  of  photo  equipment.  Fitted  with  image  motion  com- 
isators  which  automatically  eliminate  blurring,  these 
leras  perform  well  even  at  supersonic  speeds.  An  RF- 
or  RB-66  may  have  as  many  as  four  cameras  working 
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a/  Air  Commando  members  of  a  TAC  Special 
Air  Warfare  Center,  Combat  Control  Team,  em- 
ploy portable  communications  equipment  to  pro- 
vide TAC  pilots  with  "behind  the  enemy  lines" 
information  and  to  direct  tactical  aerial  firepower 
and  assault  airlift  maneuvers  during  training  exer- 
cises at  Hurlburt  Field 

....  6/  F-4Cs  of  a  TAC 
Composite  Air  Strike  Force,  a  self-sustaining  unit 
which,  in  hours,  can  respond  to  crises  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  are  refueled  by  a  KC-135  of  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  single  manager  for  aerial 
refueling  requirements. 


^-*^ 
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RF-101 


F-105 


oclicol  Air  Connnand  accomplishes 

a  iridc  larivti/  of  missions 

requiring  o  diversification  of 

aircraft  ranging  in  size 

from  the  small,  single-engine, 

prop-driven  I' -10, 

to  the  huge,  4-jet-engine    r. 

('-/."?.)  ( 7M(".s'  airborne  command  post). 

Other  aircraft  are  the 

RF-101  "Voodoo,"  C-i:iO  "Hercules," 

F-105  "Thunderchief,"  RB-SH" Destroyer," 

F-104  "Star fighter:'  F-lOO  "Supersabre," 

and  the  F-4C.  In  addition  to 

the  I' -10,  TAC's  Air  Commando  aircraft 

include  the  B-26  "Invader," 

C-17  "Skytrain,"  A-IE  "Skyraider," 

T-28  "Trojan,"  and  the  C-123  "Provider" 

uhich  is  shown  on  page  16. 
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C-47 


U-10 


A-IE 
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U.S.  Army  combat  troops  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
J 8th  Injantry,  deploy  with  their  equipment  from 
a  TAC  C-130  after  being  airlifted  to  the  battle 
zone  during  exercise  "Desert  Strike."  Joint  exer- 
cises serve  as  a  proving  ground  for  such  assault 
airlift  techniques  and  give  realistic  training, 
under    extremes     of     climate,     to     participants. 


"^  1 


^to 


at  one  time— some  forward,  some  to  the  side,  and  others 
straight  down.  RF-IOl  vertical  cameras  can  photograph 
from  45,000  feet  a  strip  217  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide, 
while  oblique  cameras  will  produce  an  area  mosaic  covering 
20,000  square  miles. 

The  wartime  reconnaissance  pilot  is  unique  in  that  he  is 
both  an  "advance  man,"  locating  the  target,  and  a  follow- 
up  man,  returning  to  photograph  the  bomb  damage.  The 
pilot  is  the  first  half  of  a  reconnaissance  team.  The  other 
half  of  the  team,  the  reconnaissance  technical  squadron, 
produces  finished  intelligence  from  the  raw  reconnaissance 
photos.  These  units  are  manned  by  highly  trained  photo 
technicians,  photo  interpreters  and  analysts. 

The  photo-radar  interpreter  has  special  equipment  to 
translate  raw  camera  and  radarscope  film  into  a  clear  picture 
of  intelligence  data  for  combat  commanders. 

Advances  in  electronic  equipment  enable  TAC's  recon- 
naissance forces  to  pinpoint  and  jam  enemy  radar  and 
communications  networks. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  has  made  steady  progress  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  the  latest  innovations  include  a  rocket 
launcher  permitting  an  F-lOO  to  deliver  reconnaissance  films 
at  400-knot  speeds  within  a  150  foot  circle  to  ground  units; 
a  strobe-light  system  for  better  night  photography;  high 
quality  sensors  with  data-link  transmitters  for  quick  ready- 
out  to  ground  stations;  and  airborne  television  enabling 
ground  commanders  to  actually  see  what  the  reconnaissance 
pilot  sees.  The  new  sensors  include  infra-red,  side-looking 
radar,  television,  framing  camera  with  in-flight  processing 
and  panoramic  cameras. 

Assault  airlift  is  the  aerial  delivery  of  troops  and  supplies 
into  actual  combat  zones.  In  TAC,  the  long-range,  high- 
speed C-130s  are  the  key  assault  airlift  vehicles  of  its  Com- 
posite Air  Strike  Forces.  They  provide  the  "long  arm"  of 
tactical  deployments  worldwide. 

The  C-130  is  TAC's  latest  aircraft  in  the  business  of 
assault  landings  of  personnel  and  equipment.  This  versatile 
aircraft  can  drop  more  than  60  fully-equipped  paratroops 
and  is  also  used  for  delivery  by  e.xtraction  of  heavy  field 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  C-130  can  operate  from  short, 
primitive  landing  strips. 

With  a  capability  of  transporting  about  90  combat  ready 
troops,  the  C-130  is  a  key  tool  in  the  Air  Force's  support  of 
Army  operations.  It  provides  a  flexible  force  capable  of 
responding  to  fluid  battlefield  situations. 

Another  assault  airlift  aircraft  employed  by  TAC  is  the 
C-123.  Adapted  to  operate  from  short,  unprepared  landing 
strips,  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  support  of  special 
air  warfare  forces. 

Personnel  of  TAC's  assault  airlift  forces  maintain  their 
proficiency  by  training  in  all   phases  of  airlift  operations 


which  include  globetrotting,  practice  CASF  deployment 
large-scale  joint  training  exercises  and  airlift  support  ( 
supplies  and  equipment  to  such  varied  operations  as  oi 
remote  and  uidcly  scattered  Distant  Early  Warning  sites. 

Because  of  commitments  to  STRICOM  and  obligations 
supporting  tactical  air  operations  worldwide,  TAC  manag 
its  resources  with  extreme  care.  To  insure  maximu 
efilciency,  TAC  has  established  a  Professional  Force  Deve 
opment  Program  for  aircrews  and  missile  crews,  whic 
includes  comprehensive  training,  standardization  and  ev; 
uation  of  all  activities,  and  a  management  control  system 
provide  a  critical  analysis  of  progress. 

The  requirement  for  training  and  professionalism 
exemplified  by  the  TAC  fighter  pilot.  He  must  be  high 
proficient  in  many  skills.  He  can  fly  a  mission  alone  or  wi 
a  unit;  he  may  be  called  on  to  strafe  and  bomb  in  clc 
proximity  to  friendly  troops  or  to  escort  another  aircrai 
He  can  fight  in  air-to-air  combat  far  behind  the  enemy  lini 
as  well  as  find  and  hit  bridges,  camouflaged  supplies,  convoj 
and  any  number  of  fleeing  targets.  In  most  TAC  fighter  ai 
craft,  he  is  not  only  the  pilot,  but  also  his  own  gunne 
engineer,  bombadier  and  radio  operator.  In  the  new  F-4' 
he  gets  support  from  a  second  pilot  in  the  rear  seat. 

Assault  airlift  crews  are  another  example  of  TAC's  i 
quirement  for  specialized  professional  skills.  TAC  assai 
airlift  units  are  highly  trained  in  global  operations  and  a 
prepared  to  operate  from  the  arctic  to  the  tropics. 

Paralleling  the  management,  standardization  and  trainii, 
programs  is  a  modernization  plan  that  will  enhance  TAC 
overall  capabilities.  TAC  is  improving  its  essential  commar 
control  system  which  will  be  reflected  in  increased  comb, 
readiness  and  quicker  response.  These  improvements  inclu( 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  modernized  TAC  command  pc 
at  Langley  AFB,  with  automated  data  processing  ai 
projection  devices  to  facilitate  rapid  data  assessment  ar^ 
presentation.  The  command  post  maintains  continue! 
communication  with  TAC's  C-135  airborne  command  pc 
during  tactical  operations.  Through  this  greatly  improve 
command  center  with  its  modernized  electronic  communic 
tions  systems,  data  processing  and  the  TAC  airborne  cor 
mand  post,  the  TAC  commander  maintains  continuous  coi 
mand  and  control  over  all  TAC  forces  as  they  are  deployi 
to  any  trouble  spot  in  the  world. 

Nuclear  and  non-nuclear  ordnance  is  being  redesigned 
reduce  maintenance  and  logistics  problems;  new  equipme 
and   techniques   are  being  developed   to   improve   accural 
in  the  visual  and  non-visual  delivery  of  munitions,  troo 
and  supplies. 

The  tactical  fighter  force  also  is  being  modernized  ai 
expanded.  The  F-105  aircraft  have  been  introduced  into  t) 
tactical  inventory .  Units  are  also  being  re-equipped  and  ne 
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s  formed  with  the  new  two-place,  two-engine  F-4C.  The 
05  and  the  F-4C"  provide  an  impressive  increase  in  tac- 
I  fighter  capabilities  over  the  F-lOO,  both  in  performance 

in  all-weather  strike  operation.  A  reconnaissance  ver- 
I,  the  RF-4C.  has  entered  the  inventory  to  improve  tacti- 
air  reconnaissance  capabilities  now  being  accomplished 
RF-ll)l   and  RB-66  aircraft. 

"he  F-l  I  lA  is  in  its  development  phase  and  will  be  intro- 
ed  into  operational  units  in  1967.  It  markedly  will  in- 
ise  tactical  fighter  capabilities  in  range,  payload,  takeoff 

landing  performance  and  all-weather  operations. 
"he  backbone  of  TAC's  global  fighter  and  reconnaissance 
:e  is  the  aerial  tanker.  The  KC-135  jet  tanker  provides 

service,  and  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  carrying  88 
ibat  troops  without  degrading  its  refueling  capabilities. 
ler  the  single  manager  concept  of  operations,  TAC  is 
ig  SAC's  fleet  of  KC-135s  on  a  routine  basis  with  in- 
ised  flexibility  and  reaction  speed. 

AC  formerly  had  its  own  air  refueling  units  equipped 
J  KB-50  tankers,  but  the  last  of  these,  the  431st  Air 
ueling  Squadron  at  Biggs  AFB,  Texas,  is  scheduled  to 
deactivated  this  month. 

he  tactical  fighter  is  capable  of  delivering  many  and 
ed  combinations  of  munitions  in  its  roles  of  tactical  air 
sort,  interdiction  and  counterinsurgency.  Included  are 
im  and  .50  caliber  ammunition,  napalm  bombs,  rockets, 
;o-air  and  air-to-ground  missiles,  and  bombs  of  various 
gns.  Each  item  of  munitions  is  specifically  designed,  and 
ibined,  to  provide  the  best  means  available  for  destruc- 

of  the  type  target  assigned.  Proficiency  in  munitions 
very  requires  intensive  training  to  insure  precision  strikes 
nst  illusive  or  hardened  enemy  targets. 
1  addition  to  the  munitions  used  on  TAC  fighter  aircraft, 
command  has  responsibility  for  training  Mace  tactical 
;ile  crews  for  overseas  commands. 
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ipport   j^     Air  Reserve  Forces 


1  evaluating  TAC's  present  and  future  resources,  one 
t  consider  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  units  earmarked  for 
2.  More  Reservists  are  assigned  to  TAC  than  to  any 
le  other  major  air  commands, 
he  total  Reserve  manpower  that  can  be  called  to  service 

1  TAC  rounds  out  at  over  60,000  trained  personnel  and 
■  1,400  combat-ready  fighters  and  assault  airlift  aircraft. 

2  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  training  and  in- 
tion  of  about  65  per  cent  of  all  flying  units  in  the  Air 
;rve  Forces. 

eserve  units  assigned  include  those  in  the  areas  of  assault 
ft,  troop  carrier,  tactical  fighter,  reconnaissance,  air 
mando,  air  refueling,  aerial  port,  medical  and  tactical 
Tol.  Year-round  peacetime  training  is  considered  by 
2  as  the  key  to  successful  wartime  implementation  and 
zation  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  and  Reservists  partici- 
in  many  of  the  joint  training  exercises  conducted 
I  year. 

ealignments  have  taken  place  recently  in  the  areas  of 
"efueling  and  medical.  Air  Force  Reserve  Medical  Serv- 
units  are  being  established  at  all  TAC  bases  in  the 
inental  United  States.  TAC's  global  mission  requires  that 
ical  personnel  be  available  to  deploy,  on  short  notice, 
1  tactical  units  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  that  event, 
;rve  Medical  Service  unit  personnel  would  be  called 
n  to  maintain  essential  home-base  medical  operations. 
n  February  1,  1965,  TAC's  Reserve  forces  were 
igthened  by  the  addition  of  Air  National  Guard's  136th 

continued/next  page 


An  F-101,  TAC  fighter,  maintains  air  superiority 
for  an  Army  tank  column  as  it  advances  toward 
its  objective  during  joint  exercise  "Polar  Siege." 


A  TAC  forward  air  controller,  using  information 
gained  by  helicopter  inspection  of  combat  zone, 
directs  flight  of  F-l 04s  in  STRICOM  exercise. 
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a/  An  Air  Guard  RF-84  and 
KC-97  (assigned  to  TAC)  demon- 
strate augmentation  capability  in 
non-stop  flight  to  Alaska  .../>/ 
The  C-123  is  used  in  assault  air- 
lift by  Air  Reserve  Forces  and  ac- 
tive duty  units  of  TAC  ...  c/  Air 
Force  Reserve  C-119s  augment 
TAC  and  also  assist  with  NASA 
space  vehicle  recovery  tests.  Other 
aircraft  flown  by  TAC's  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  are  the  RB-57 ,  F-86 
F-105,  F-lOO,  HU-16  and  U-10. 
ANG  is  scheduled  to  receive 
RF-lOls  in  October. 


continued 

Air  Refueling  Wing,  Dallas  NAS,  Texas.  Concurrent  with 
its  assignment  to  TAC,  the  wing  underwent  a  mission  and 
equipment  change,  and  picked  up  a  second  group.  The 
i36th"s  pilots  formerly  flew  the  F-86  and  F-102  as  an  air 
defense  unit.  Now  they  are  completely  equipped  with 
KC-97  aerial  refueling  aircraft. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  was  demon- 
strated in  1961  when  many  of  these  units  were  recalled  to 
bolster  European  defenses.  More  than  200  Air  National 
Guard  pilots  flew  single-engine  jets  to  European  bases  less 
than  six  weeks  after  reporting  for  active  duty.  It  was  a 
milestone  in  military  history. 

Also,  during  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  some  of  TAC's  Re- 
serve forces  were  called  to  active  duty  and  played  a  signifi- 
cant role.  Their  performance  during  that  crisis  was  labeled 
"fantastic"  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 

Reserve  forces  equipment  must  be  continually  modernized 
and  more  expert  operational  training  provided.  These  forces 
must  be  equally  as  "combat  ready"  and  versatile  as  TAC's 
Regular  forces.  Anything  less  reduces  the  ability  to  respond 
to  an  ever-increasing  scope  of  responsibilities. 


Guerrilla  warfare^  tactical  air 

support,  assault  airlift, 

reconnaissance,  air  superiority 

or  interdiction  .  .  .  ISame  it 

and  TAC  is  ready. 
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i  "Minuteman  Wing,** 
94th  TCWg.  at  Hans- 
I  Field,  Mass.,  salutes 
itriots*  Day**  with  a  C- 
>  flyover  at  Lexington, 
ts.  [cover  photo^ 


}  years  ago  Minutemen 
ed  the  "shot  heard 
ind  the  world**  in  their 
\st  for  liberty.  .  .  . 


iay*s  Minutemen  main- 
n  these  **Re/idy  ISow** 
icepts.  .  .  . 


s  94th* s  record  is  repre- 
itative  of  the  high 
Iber  of  many  other  Air 
serve  Forces  units 
oughout  the  country. 


s  record  includes:  Ac- 
!  duty  during  Korean 
1  Cuban  episodes /7 
rs  of  accident-free  fly- 
/Combat  ready  (C-1) 
ng  for  its  901st  and 
Uh  TCGps. 
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R  .  .  .  highlights  the  celebration 
of  "Patriots'  Day"  by  Air  Force 
Reservists  of  the  "Minuteman 
Wing,"  otherwise  known  as  the 
94th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  L.  G. 
Hanscom  Field,  Mass.  The  April 
19th  celebration  commemorates 
the  preparedness  of  the  Minute- 
men  of  1775  durinjg  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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Viet-Nam:  Air  Force  Reserve  crews 
from  the  South,  Midwest  and  South- 
west United  States  cities  have  been  fly- 
ing C-124  Globemasters  on  missions 
to  Viet-Nam. 

Air  Force  Reserve  crews  volunteered 
to  aid  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  All  were  from  troop 
carrier  units  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma;  and  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  They  augmented  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service's  trans- 
pacific airlift  to  the  Philippines  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Cargo  flights  were  made 
via  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  to  Saigon 
between  February  18  and  March  8,1965. 

The  Air  National  Guard  also  has 
helped  shoulder  the  air  transport  load 
to  South  Viet-Nam  since  1961.  The 
Air  Guard  aircraft  have  flown  over  200 
missions  to  Southeastern  Asia  countries 
carrying  cargo  and  equipment.  Seven 
flights  already  have  been  made  this 
year.  The  Air  Guard  has  used  C-121s 
and  C-97s  extensively  on  their  missions. 

One  top  Reserve  officer  commented 
on  the  contribution  of  the  citizen  air- 
men: "Our  pilots  and  crews  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  pro- 
fessional abilities,  particularly  when 
missions  of  this  type  can  be  so  valuable 
in  the  worldwide  movement  of  essen- 
tial cargo." 

In  addition  to  delivering  vitally 
needed  cargo  to  the  Far  East,  the  Re- 
servists gained  valuable  experience  and 
proficiency  flight  training  in  the  long 
overwater  hauls  which  help  keep  them 
qualified  for  any  eventuality. 


New  Award:  The  174th  Tactical 
Fighter  Group  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
recently  became  the  first  to  receive  the 
National  Guard's  new  On-The-Job- 
Training  Award  for  its  exceptional  air- 
man training  program. 

The  new  award  will  be  presented 
semi-annually  to  units  exceeding  the 
ANG  average  for  per  cent  of  skilled 
manning  and  units  exceeding  ANG's 
average  for  a  passing  rate  of  Specialty 
Knowledge  Tests.  The  Air  Force  esti- 
mates that  about  $130,000  is  saved  an- 
nually through  On-The-Job-Training. 
National  Guard  ofliicials  say  that  88  per 
cent  of  their  specialist  training  is  done 
in  this  manner. 

Brigadier  General  L  G.  Brown, 
assistant  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau    for    Air,    presented    the    first 


award  in  a  Pentagon  ceremony.  /^ 
cepting  it  were  Colonel  Curtis  J.  Irw 
174th  commander,  and  Master  Serge; 
William  Mulcahy,  education  and  tra. 
ing  specialist  for  the  unit. 

Twenty-two  other  ANG  units  a 
were  equally  honored  in  the  first  co 
petition.  They  were:  187th  Tac.  Rec 
Gp.,  280th  Comm.  Sq.,  and  232nd  M 
Comm.  Fit.,  Alabama  ANG;  181 
Tac.  Recon.  Gp.,  and  123rd  Rec' 
Tec.  Sq.,  Arkansas  ANG;  222nd  Rai 
Relay  Sq.,  California  ANG;  103rd  I 
Gp.,  Connecticut  ANG;  125th  Ftr.  G 
Florida  ANG;  129th  AC&W  5 
Georgia  ANG;  154th  Ftr.  Gp.,  Hav 
ANG;  132nd  Air  Defense  Wg.,  i 
185th  Tac.  Ftr.  Gp.,  Iowa  ANG;  19i, 
Tac.  Recon.  Gp.,  Kansas  ANG;  15' 
Tac.  Control  Gp.,  131st  Tac.  Conl 
Sq.,  and  239th  Mbl.  Comm.  Fit.,  V 
souri  ANG;  109th  Air  Trans.  Gp.,  N 
York  ANG;  119th  Ftr.  Gp.,  No 
Dakota  ANG;  114th  Ftr.  Gp.,  So, 
Dakota  ANG:  164th  Air  Trans.  C 
Tennessee  ANG;  149th  Ftr.  Gp.,  Te 
ANG;  and  262nd  Comm.  Sq.,  of  Wa 
ington  ANG. 


Promotions:  Two  Air  National  Gu 
officers  have  been  promoted  to  m£ 
general  and  five  to  brigadier  general 

Promoted  to  major  general  rank  w 
Brigadier  General  Dale  E.  Shafer  : 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Ohio  ANG,  i 
Brigadier  General  Donald  J.  Sm, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Illinois  ANG. 

Receiving  promotions  to  briga^ 
general  were:  Colonel  John  A.  Joh 
ton,  assistant  adjutant  general  for  . 
Michigan  ANG;  Colonel  Robert 
Morrell,  chief  of  staff.  South  Caro 
ANG;  Colonel  Jack  H.  Owens,  chie 
staff,  Kentucky  ANG;  Colonel  Rol, 
L.  Pou  Jr.,  deputy  chief  of  staff,  Te 
ANG;  and  Colonel  William  H.  Webs, 
commander,  123rd  Tactical  Recona 
sance  Wing,  Kentucky  ANG. 


Officer  Board:  Approximately  7, 
lieutenant  colonels,  both  on  and  off 
tended  active  duty,  who  are  elig 
for  colonel  (Over-all  Vacancies), 
be  considered  by  a  board  conver, 
at  the  Air  Reserve  Records  Cen 
Denver,  Colorado,  April  26-May  7. 

Officers  to  be  considered  must  h 
a  promotion  service  date  on  or  bel 
June  30.  1961. 

Another   board    will    meet    May 
thru    11,   to   consider  first  lieutenai 
captains  and  majors  for  unit  or  mol| 
zation  assignment  vacancies. 

To  be  eligible,  first  lieutenants  n 
have  a  promotion  service  date  on 
before    May    31,    1963;    captains 
majors  must  have  a  promotion  ser 
date  on  or  before  May  31,  1961. 


ividual  Training.  The  Air  Force 
retain  individual  training  units  sinii- 
to  the  present  Air  Reserve  Squad- 
i.  Membership  will  be  open  to 
dy  Reservists  with  basic  skills  needed 
Tieet  USAF  requirements  for  rein- 
;ement  personnel.  Former  members 
ecovery  units  and  Standby  Reservists 
>  transfer  to  the  Ready  Reserve  are 
ible  if  they  meet  grade  and  skill 
lirements. 

lans  are  being  developed  for  an 
roved  training  program  oriented  to 
:ific  grades  and  skills.  Training  will 
voluntary  and  Reservists  will  receive 
notion  and  retirement  credits. 

:raft  Conversions:  Four  Air  Force 
srve  troop  carrier  groups  now  flying 
19  or  C-123  aircraft  will  convert  to 
24s  during   1965. 

hey  are:  the  940th  of  McClellan 
3,  California,  to  convert  in  June; 
th  of  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia,  in 
tember;  the  941st  of  Paine  Field, 
shington,  and  the  942nd  of  March 
3,  California,  converting  in  Decem- 

The  918th  is  equipped  with  C-123s 
ch  will  be  transferred  to  active  duty 

Force    Special    Forces    squadrons. 

other  three  groups  fly  C-I19s. 
resently,  each  group  has  about  six- 
1  C- 1  1 9s  or  C- 1 23s  and  is  authorized 

personnel,  including  90  Air  Reserve 
hnicians.  Each  group  would  receive 
east  eight  C-I24s  and  an  additional 

Reservists,  including  19  new  tech- 
ans.  The   four  units  have   Tactical 

Command  as  their  gaining  com- 
id.   However,  when  converted  they 

be  reassigned  to  MATS. 
>n  February   I,    1965,  ANGs   136th 

Defense  Wing,  Dallas,  Texas,  ex- 
nged  its  F-86s  and  F-I02s  for  KC- 
,  becoming  an  air  refueling  wing 
gned  to  TAC.  California  ANG's 
th  Air  Defense  Wing  of  Fresno,  is 
I  converting  from   F-86L  Sabres  to 

supersonic  F-102  Delta  Dagger. 
y  will  receive  19  of  these  aircraft, 
"hree  ANG  tactical  reconnaissance 
adrons  will  exchange  their  present 
■57  Canberras  for  RF-IOl  Voodoos 
inning  in  October   1965.  They  are: 

165th  of  Louisville,  Kentucky;  the 
th   of   Little    Rock,    Arkansas;   and 

192nd  of  Reno,  Nevada.  They  are 
gned  to  Tactical  Air  Command.  Air- 
"t  initially  delivered  to  the  units  will 
F-IOI  fighter-interceptors.  They  will 
modified  as  RF-IOI  reconnaissance 
;s.  The  RB-57s  will  be  returned  to 

Air  Force. 


A  message  from 

Maj.  Gen,  Curtis  R.  Low^ 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 

for  Reserve  Forces,  VSAF. 


To:  Former  Members  of  Recovery  Units 
Members  of  Air  Reserve  Squadrons 

I  wish  you  to  know  of  my  personal  appreciation  for  your  many  years  of 
service  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  our  nation.  Additionally,  I  assure  you  that  a 
continuing  need  exists  for  Reservists  in  the  Individual  program.  Let  me  bring 
you  up-to-date  on  the  general  situation  so  that  you  will  have  a  better  picture 
of  our  total  requirements  for  Air  Force  Reservists. 

Changes  in  the  world-wide  political  and  military  situation  generate  adjust- 
ments within  the  Air  Force  which,  in  turn,  affect  our  requirements  for  Re- 
servists. Also,  there  is  much  greater  competition  for  the  limited  Reserve  re- 
sources with  priority  necessarily  going  to  Reserve  Forces  units  and  to  specific 
wartime  requirements  for  individuals.  We  must  set  our  sights  on  units  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  required  immediately  and  who  are  available  when  called,  not 
those  that  need  several  months  of  additional  training.  Our  objective  must  be 
to  train  our  units  and  individuals  in  peacetime  to  a  high  state  of  combat 
capability.  I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  seek  assignment  in  the  highest  program 
element  in  which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  serve  and  to  maintain  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  in  your  Air  Force  specialty. 

Units,  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard,  with  a  mobilization 
mission  must  continue  to  have  first  priority  in  the  manning  and  training  of  our 
Air  Reserve  Forces.  Mobilization  assignments  which  augment  active  force 
units  and  headquarters  follow  closely.  The  active  force  reinforcement  require- 
ment to  meet  skill  deficits  which  we  have  now  identified  (previously  known  as 
the  attritional  replacement  requirement)   will  come  next. 

Recent  policy  changes  preclude  Reservists  assigned  to  Standby  from  earning 
point  credits  unless  they  have  a  remaining  military  service  obligation  or  have 
between  18  and  20  years  creditable  for  retirement.  I  think  you  can  see  here 
the  trend  is  toward  placing  emphasis  on  the  Ready  Reservist  who  is  available 
and  willing  to  help  the  Air  Force  in  time  of  need  and  for  whom  the  Air 
Force  has  a  requirement. 

The  Air  Force  is  retaining  the  Individual  Training  Unit  Program  (cur- 
rently the  Air  Reserve  Squadrons)  as  an  alternative  to  a  program  of  training 
by  correspondence  courses  administered  directly  by  the  Air  Reserve  Records 
Center.  We  hope  to  revitalize  these  units.  The  objective  is  a  more  comprehensive 
training  program  to  meet  skill  deficits  in  our  active  and  Reserve  Forces  units. 
The  future  of  this  Individual  Training  Unit  Program  will,  I  am  sure,  be  related 
to  its  accomplishments.  In  this  day  and  age,  the  military  forces  can't  support 
programs  of  questionable  value. 

Therefore,  again  let  me  urge  you  to  accept  a  Ready  Reserve  training  assign- 
ment, if  available,  in  either  an  Air  Force  Reserve  or  Air  National  Guard  unit 
or  a  major  air  command  augmentation  position.  If  none  of  these  is  available, 
then  I  urge  you  to  request  assignment  to  an  individual  training  unit  or  the 
Ready  Reinforcement  Personnel  Section,  administered  by  the  Air  Reserve 
Records  Center. 

In  summary,  this  generally  is  the  program  as  it  appears  to  us  for  the  next 
few  years.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  stay  with  and  continue  to  support  our 
country  and  Air  Force  by  active  participation  in  the  Air    Reserve    Forces. 
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Polar  Strike 

Army  National  Guard  Eskimo  Scouts 
offload  a  C-123  of  ANG's  144th 
ATSq.Jor  guerrilla  operations 
in  joint  exercise  "Polar  Strike." 


ANG  WINTER  EXERCISE.^ 


C 


AMPED  hard  by  a  main  supply  route  in  joint  exercise 
Polar  Strike,  conducted  in  central  Alaska  February  4-15, 
were  30  Army  Special  Forces  and  Alaska  Army  National 
Guard  Eskimo  Scouts.  Mission:  to  disrupt  behind-the-lines 
operations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  troops  would  learn  to 
defend  themselves  against  guerrilla-type  operations. 

To  accomplish  their  vital  mission,  the  Special  Forces  and 
Scouts  of  scattered  "guerrilla  bands"  depended  upon  air- 
dropped supplies,  mostly  delivered  at  night  over  hastily  pre- 
pared and  constantly  shifting  drop  zones. 

At  the  same  time,  a  mechanized  brigade  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry  Division,  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  was  pushing 
its  way  overland  to  confront  and  turn  back  the  "aggressor." 

To  keep  going,  the  brigade  needed  fast,  efficient  delivery 
of  priority  items,  including  full-track  arctic  vehicles. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  major  exercise,  not  only  these 
missions  but  the  sole  responsibility  for  assault  airlift  support 
to  one  of  the  two  major  participating  forces  was  turned  over 
to  a  unit  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  the  Air  National 
Guard's  144th  Air  Transport  Squadron,  Kulis  ANG  Base, 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  The  144th  flies  the  only  C-123Js  in  the 
Air  Force — some  of  them  ski-equipped. 

In  addition  to  providing  cold  weather  training  for  the 
participants.  Polar  Strike  served  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
U.  S.  Strike  Command  to  reinforce  Alaska  in  an  emergency. 


During  the  past  winter  months.  Air  National  Guardsmen 
participated  in  a  variety  of  training  exercises.  From  the 
torrid  jungles  of  Panama  and  the  frozen  wastes  of  A  laska 
to  the  balmy  climes  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  they 
trained  to  increase  combat  effectiveness  and  augment  the 
active  duty  forces.  Two  Pentagon-based  representatives 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  Major  William  V.  Ken- 
nedy, PaARNG,  and  Mr.  Donald  W.  Coble,  accompanied 
the  Air  Guardsmen  on  "Polar  Strike"  and  "Highland 
Fling"  respectively.  Here  are  their  on-the-scene  reports 
and  capsule  descriptions  of  other  ANG  unit  activities.  .  .  . 


An  "aggressor"  force,  consisting  of  the  Alaska-ba« 
172nd  Infantry  Brigade  reinforced  by  the  2nd  Battalia 
The  Royal  Canadian  Regiment,  was  air-landed  southeast  1 
Fairbanks  by  Tactical  Air  Command  C-130s  deployed  froj 
Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska. 

To  oppose  this  attack  on  the  Fairbanks  area,  the  Milital 
Air  Transport  Service  flew  to  Alaska  major  elements  of  ^ 
Fourth  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Lewis.  These  were  rel 
forced  by  elements  of  U.  S.  Army,  Alaska;  and  the  Alaslj 
Washington  and  Minnesota  Army  National  Guard. 

The  Minnesota  Army  Guardsmen  were  flown  to  Alaska  * 
the  ANG's  133rd  Air  Transport  Wing,  St.  Paul.  Minnesof 
and  returned  by  the  151st  Air  Transport  Group  (ANO 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Alaska's  144th  ATSq.,  was  assigned  to  provide  all  assa 
airlift  required  by  the  "friendly"  force,  and  to  support 
Special  Forces-Eskimo  Scout  teams  deployed  behind 
friendly  and  aggressor  lines.  To  accomplish  this,  the  1' 
staged  through  Fort  Wainwright,  near  Fairbanks,  but  co* 
tinued  to  use  its  primary  base  facilities  at  Anchorage. 

Despite  the  long-haul  operations  this  involved,  the  144 
successfully  supported  the  friendly  forces  by  flying  as  hi. 
as  16  sorties  a  day  into  snow  and  ice-compacted  strips. 

Its  drops  of  food  and  other  supplies  to  the  Special  Foro 
Scout  teams,  guided  by  flashlight  at  night  and  panels 
day,  were  rated  "first  class." 

When  the  move  of  22  M-76  Otter  track  vehicles  into  I 
exercise  area  was  delayed  by  a  maintenance  problem,  t 
144th  met  the  emergency  by  flying  the  vehicles  into  t 
maneuver  area  in  time  to  meet  the  original  schedule, 
all,  the  144th  flew  165  sorties  in  387.5  hours  flying  til 
transporting  1,039  passengers  and  233.4  cargo  tons. 

Major   General    James    C.    Jensen,    commander.    Als 
Air  Command,    stated,   "The   airlift  provided   by   the 
National  Guard  played  a  major  role  in  making  Polar  5fr| 
a  success.  Congratulations  on  a  job  well  done." 

In  summary.   Polar  Strike   1965   demonstrated   that 
Alaska  National  Guard,   Air  and  Army,  can   be  countj 
upon  as  an  asset  of  the  Alaska  Command,  side-by-side 
its  Active  duty  Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy  components. 


4REE  increments  of  Air  National  Guardsmen,  totalling 
i  than  500  officers  and  airmen,  recently  spent  two- 
cs  each  in  the  torrid  jungles  of  Panama  doing  their  own 
ion  of  the  Highland  Fling. 

icy  represented  the  entire  complement  of  ANG's  130th 
Commando  Group.  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and 
iland  Fling  was  the  project  name  given  their  active  duty 
ing  at  Howard  and  Albrook  AFBs,  Panama,  in  Febru- 
snd  March.  The  130th  is  assigned  to  Tactical  Air  Com- 
d  and  receives  training  supervision  from  TAC's  Special 
Warfare  Center  at  Eglin  AFB,  Florida, 
le  Air  Commando  mission  is  a  broad  one.  It  includes 
rilla  support,  "bush"  flying  tactics  involving  loud- 
ker  techniques  and  leaflet  drops,  parachute  delivery  of 
Tiel  and  personnel,  forward  air  controller,  aerial  photog- 
y,  and  other  allied  activities.  An  Air  Commando  unit 
;  be  mobile,  flexible  and  combat  ready,  and  it  must  be 
ble  of  operating  in  a  variety  of  terrain  and  under  un- 
1  weather  conditions. 

ighland  Fling  gave  the  1 30th  Air  Commandos  the  op- 
jnity  to  augment  year-round  training,  conduct  missions 
jngle  surroundings,  and  work  side-by-side  with  their 
e  duty  counterparts  of  USAF  Southern  Command's 
h  Air  Commando  Squadron,  and  5700th  Air  Base  Wing, 
oward  and  Albrook  Air  Force  bases, 
le  130th  is  equipped  with  C-119  and  U-10  aircraft, 
display  of  mobility,  the  Air  Guardsmen  dismantled 
;mall,  four-passenger  U-IOs  at  Charleston,  loaded  them 
rd  their  C-1  19s  and  flew  them  to  Panama  where  they 
;emb!ed  them  for  immediate  use.  Airlift  support  in  trans- 
ng  the  Air  Commandos  and  their  unit  equipment  to 
from  Panama  was  supplied  by  ANG's  171st  Air  Trans- 
Wing,  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  167th  Air 
sport  Group,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
uring  Highland  Fling,  "the  Air  Guardsmen  recorded 
:  than  650  flying  hours  on  151  sorties  which  included 
delivery  of  over  75,000  pounds  of  cargo.  They  prac- 
day  and  night  infiltration  and  exfiltration  missions, 
level  navigation,  para-bundle  and  free-fall  drops,  per- 


ghland  Fling 


ANG  Air  Commandos  unload  U-10  aircraft 
from  their  C-119  at  Howard  AFB, 
Panama,  in  test  of  mobility  during 
"Highland  Fling"  training. 


Short  Count 


ANG  C-97s  deployed  Air  Guards- 
men of  162nd  TFSq.  to 
Ramey  AFB,  P.R.,  for  TAG 
exercise  "Short  Count." 


sonnel  drops,  loudspeaker  techniques  and  leaflet  drops  over 
simulated  enemy  territory,  and  trained  at  the  USAF  Tropi- 
cal Survival  School  at  Albrook  AFB. 

In  addition,  the  I30th's  medical  specialists  joined  active 
duty  personnel  in  performing  special  project  missions.  In 
one  such  project,  a  civic  action,  the  Air  Commandos  visited 
the  remote  village  of  Ciricito  where  they  helped  bring  dental 
and  medical  attention  to  the  isolated  jungle  inhabitants. 


^. 


4R  guard  crews  and  aircraft  of  the  162nd  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  198th  TFSq., 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  participated  in  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand exercise.  Short  Count,  on  Vieques  Island,  about  13 
miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  from  January  28-31. 

Deployment  of  the  Ohio  Air  Guardsmen  to  Ramey  AFB, 
Puerto  Rico,  was  supported  by  other  ANG  units,  the  179th 
TFGp.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  and  the  126th  Air  Refueling  Wing, 
Chicago,  which  deployed  its  KC-97  Stratofreighters  to 
MacDill  AFB,  Florida  to  provide  inflight  refueling  for  the 
I62nd's  fighter  aircraft.  Command  control  for  the  round 
trip  was  provided  by  the  TAC  command  post  at  Langley 
AFB,  Virginia. 

Under  operational  control  of  TAC's  19th  Air  Force,  the 
ANG  fighters  flew  simulated  strikes  on  ground  and  water 
targets.  The  F-86  Sabrejets  of  the  198th  and  the  F-84F 
Thunderstreaks  of  the  162nd,  flew  low-level  missions  which 
were  vectored  by  ANG  forward  air  controllers. 

Major  General  Don  O.  Darrow,  19th  Air  Force  com- 
mander, described  the  exercise  as,  ".  .  .  quite  successful, 
providing  as  it  did  a  valuable  opportunity  to  further  sharpen 
command  and  control  techniques  and  team  work.  It  also  per- 
mitted us  to  work  closely  with  the  Air  National  Guard  units 
.  .  .  whose  cooperation  was  outstanding." 


3 


'WENTY-SIX  Air  Guardsmen  of  the  151st  Air  Trans- 
port Group,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  spent  two  weeks  at 
Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  during  January.  In  performing  their 
annual  field  training,  the  Air  Guardsmen  worked  side-by- 
side  with  their  active  duty  counterparts,  members  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service's  1502nd  ATWg. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  151st  were  transported  to 
Hickam  in  one  of  the  unit's  C-97s  which  was  on  a  train- 
ing mission  to  Japan.  They  were  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City 
by  the  same  aircraft. 

Earlier,  about  100  members  of  ANG's  137th  ATGp., 
Oklahoma  City,  and  the  138th  ATGp.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
also  conducted  their  annual  field  training  with  the  1502nd 
at  Hickam  AFB. 


.^ed. 


LEGEND:  For  officer  identification:  0-6  stands  for  Col.;  0-5,  for  Lt.  Col.; 
0-4,  Maj.;  0-3,  Capt.;  0-2,  1st  Lt.  Airman:  The  AFSC  identifies  the  job 
title.  The  letter  "X"  in  AFSC  906XO  indicates  openings  In  more  than 
one  grade.  E-2  Indicates  A3C;  E-3,  A2C;  E-4,  AlC;  E-5,  SSgt.;  E-6,  TSgt.; 
E-7,  MSgt.;  E-8,  SMSgt.;  and  E-9,  CMSgt.  The  following  vacancies  exist 
at  Air  Postal  (AP),  Aeromedical  Evacuation  (AME),  Medical  Service  (MS), 
Mobile   Communications    (Mbl     Comm.)    and    Air   Terminal    (ATerm.)    units. 


AFRes 

Vacancies  . 

.   . 

ALASKA 

Elmendorf  AFB,  526 

MSFlt. 

Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9056 
9326 
9356 
9416 
9735 
9754 
9926 


0-3 
0-3/4 
0-4/6 
0-4 
0-3 
0-2/3 
0-4 
Airman 
90170  E-6 


902X0  E-4 /7 
902X2  E-4/5 
90258  E-5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90550  E-5 
906X0  E-5 /7 
906X1  E-4/7 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4 


527  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016     0-5 
9056     0-3 
9326     0-3/4 
9356     0-4/6 
9416     0-4 
9735     0-3 
9754     0-2/4 
9836     0-4 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
90170  E-6 


902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90258  E-5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90550  E-5 
906X0  E-5/7 
906X1  E-4/7 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4 


ARIZONA 


Davis  Monthan  AFB 

Pet.  8,  12  Mbl.  Comm.Sq. 

Airman                30331  E-3  1 

AFSC  Grade  No.        30431   E-3  1 

272X0  E-3 /4       6        36330  E-3  I 

29330  E-3            1        421X3  E-3/4  2 

Luke  AFB,  Det.  4,  12  Mbl.  Comm. 

Sq^ 

Airman               30331  E-3  1 

AFSC  Grade  No.        30434  E-3  1 

272X0  E-3 /7     10        363X0  E-3 /5  2 

29350  E-4            1        421X3  E-3/5  3 

Pet.  7,  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 

.\irman                304X4  E-3/4  3 

AFSC  Grade  No.        363X0  E-3/4  2 

272X0  E-3/ 7       8       70250  E-4  1 


41  MSSq. 


Officer 

62251  E-5 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

70450  E-5 

9025     0-2/3 

4 

901X0  E-5 /6 

9326     0-3/4 

2 

902X0  E-4/ 8 

9356     0-4 

1 

90252  E-4/5 

9386     0-4 

1 

90258  E-4 

9416     0-4 

2 

904X0  E-4/ 6 

9656     0-4 

1 

905X0  E-5/ 6 

9745     0-2/3 

3 

906X0  E-4 /6 

9754     0-2/4 

4 

90651   E-4/5 

9926     0-4 

1 

90770  E-7 

Airman 

908X0  E-5 /6 

62150  E-5 

1 

98150  E-5 

622X0  E-3/5 

5 

ALABAMA 


Maxwell  AFB,  4  APFIt. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

64550  E-5  1 


70250  E-4 
702X1  E-3/4 


S23  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9025     0-4 
9056     0-3 
9326     0-3/4 
9356     0-4 
9416     0-4 
9735     0-3 
9754     0-2/4 
Airman 
90150  E-5 


902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90258  E-5 
903X0  E^/6 
904X0B  E-4/ 6 
90570  E-6 
906X0  E-4/7 
90651   E-4 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4/5 


542  MSFlt. 


Officer 

90150  E-5 

AFSC  Grade 

No. 

902X0B  E-4/7 

90';6     0-3 

1 

90252  E-4/5 

9326     0-3/4 

2 

90258  E-5 

9356     0-4 

1 

904X0BE-4/6 

9416     0-4 

1 

906X0  E-4/7 

9735     0-3 

1 

90651   E-4 

9754     0-2/3 

3 

90770  E-6 

9836     0-4 

1 

90870  E-6 

Airman 

98150  E-4/5 

40350  E-5 

1 

CALIFORNIA 


Alameda,  8  APFIt. 


AFSC 

702X1 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3/5 


No. 


Beale  AFB,  514  MSFlt. 

90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470B  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90651  E-5 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 


Officer 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

9016 

O^ 

1 

9326 

0-4 

2 

9416 

0-4 

1 

9754 

0-2/3 

2 

9836 

0-4 

1 

Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 


Edwards  AFB,  456  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416     0-4  1 

9735     0-3  1 

9754     0-3  1 

Airman 


90170  E-6 


90270B  E-7 
90252  E-5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 
906X0  E-5/7 


1        90651   E-5 


Fort  Miley,  2  APGp. 


AFSC 

70250 
70231 


Grade 

E-4 

E-3 


No. 
1 

1 


5th  APFIt. 


AFSC 

702X1 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3/5 


No. 

2 


George  AFB,  415  MSFlt. 
Officer  9926     0-4 

AFSC  Grade  No.  Airman 

9735     0-3  1        90670  E-7 

9754     0-2/3       2        98150  E-4 

Hamilton  AFB,  545  MSFlt. 


Officer 

90370  E-6             1 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

90570  E-6             1 

9745     0-3             1 

906X0  E-3/ 7       2 

Airman 

90671   E-6             1 

40350  E-5            1 

90770  E-6             1 

90250  E-4            1 

90870  E-6             1 

Pet.  5.  12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 
Officer  29350  E-4/5 


AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634B  0-3  1 

Airman 

272X0  E-3 /7       8 


30451   E-5 
304X4  E-5/7 
42153  E-4/5 


March  AFB,  Pet.  9, 
12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634BO-3  1 

Airman 

272X0  E-3 /7       8 


29330  E-3 
30434  E-3 
421X3  E-3/4 


McClellan  AFB,  450  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9016     0-4 
9326     0-3/4 
9416     0-4 
9735     0-3 
9754     0-2/3       2 
9836     0-4  1 


9926  O^ 
Airman 

90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 


87  ATermSq. 

Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.        605X0  E-5/7       4 
6044     0-2/3       1        60551  E^/5      15 

Mather  AFB,  3  AMEGp. 


AFSC 

9035 


Officer 
Grade 

0-4 


No. 


31  AMESq. 


Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.        64650  E-5  1 

9754     0-2/3       2        A902X0B 

E-4/7      19 

12  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634B  0-3  1 

Airman 

272X0  E-4/7       5 


291X0  E-3 /7 
293X0  E-3 /6 
30331  E-3 
304X4  E-3/ 6 
421X3  E-3/6 


Moffett  Fid.  NAS,  6  APFIt. 


AFSC 

70270 
70231 


Airman 
Grade 

E-6 
E-3 


No. 

1 

2 


Norton  AFB,  42  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-2/3  2 

9326     0-3/4  3 

9416     0-4  2 

9656     0-4  1 

9745     0-3  1 


9754     0-2/3 
9836     0-4 
9926     0-4 
Airman 

70450  E-5 
902X0  E-3/ 7 
90850  E-5 


Oakland  lAP,  7  APFIt. 


AFSC 

70270 


Airman 
Grade 

E-6 


No. 


Travis  AFB,  Pet.  2,  12  Mbl. 
Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634     0-3  1 

Airman 

27270  E-4/7      10 


293X0  E-3/6 
303X1  E-4/6 
30431   E-3 
421X3  E-2/5 
70250  E-4 


GEORGIA 


Hunter  AFB,  Pet.  13, 
13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFCS  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-3 /7       7 


29350  E-4 
30351  E-5 
30474  E-6 


HAWAII 


Hickam  AFB,  529  MSFlt. 


Officer 

902X0  E-3/7 

AFCS  Grade  No. 

902X2  E-3 '5 

9016     0-4 

1 

90370  E-6 

9326     0-3/4 

2 

90470  E-6 

9416     0-4 

1 

90570  E-6 

9735     0-3 

1 

906X0  E-3/7 

9754     0-3 

-> 

90651  E-5 

9926     0-4 

1 

90770  E-6 

Airman 

90850  E-5 

90170  E-6 

1 

98150  E-4 

ILLINOIS 


Chanute  AFB,  46  AMESq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9035     0-3  1 


9754     0-2   3 
Airman 
90631   E-3 


Scott  AFB,  426  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3  1 

9356     0-4  1 

9416     0-4  2 


9735  0-3 

9745  0-3 

9754  0-4 

9836  0-4 

9926  0-4 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus  AFB,  493  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016     0-4 
9326     0-3/4 
9416     0-4 
9735     0-3 
9754     0-2/3 
9836     0-4 

Airman 
90170  E-6 


902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 

90650  E-5 

90651  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 


Keesler  AFB,  419  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416     0-4  1 

9735     0-3  1 

9745     0-3  1 

9754     0-2/3        1 


9926     0-4 


Airman 

90150  E-5 

902X0  E-3/7 
90252  E-4 
90370  E-6 
90450  E-4 


1        90570  E-6 


FLORIDA 

Homestead  AFB,  90  ATermSq. 


AFSC 

60550 
60551 


Airman 
Grade 

E-4 
E-4 


MacPIII  AFB,  37  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-2/3  4 

9326     0-4  3 

9416     0-4  2 

9656     0-4  1 

9754     0-2/3  5 

9926     0-4  1 

Airman 

62150  E-5  I 


902X0  E-4/8 
90258  E-4 
904X0B  E-4/6 
90550  E-5 
906X0  E-6 /7 
90651  E-5 
90750  E-5 


Orlando  AFB,  420  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFCS  Grade  No. 


0-3 
0-3/4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-4 
Airman 
90170  E-6 


9056 
9326 
9356 
9416 
9735 
9926 


902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90550  E-5 
90650  E-5 
906X1  E-4/7 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  EA 


421  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFCS  Grade  No. 


9056     0-3 
9326     0-2/3 
9356     0-4 
9416     0-3 
9735     0-2/3 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
90170  E-6 
902X0  E-4/7 


90252  E-4/5 
90258  E-5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90550  E-5 
90670  E-7 
90651  E-4/7 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4 


Tyndall  AFB,  432  MSFlt. 


Officer 
AFCS  Grade  No. 


9326  0-4 
9356  0-5 
9416  0-4 
9735  0-3 
9754  0-2/3 
9836     0-4 

Airman 
90170  E-6 


902X0B  E-3/7 
90252  E-5 
90370  E-6 
90570  E-6 

90650  E-5 

90651  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 

i 


Air   Force   Academy   Liaison    Offii 
Part    III   vacancies  exist   in   Pennj 
vania's    Reading-Pottsville    area. 
West    Virginia's    Martinsburg-Ke] 
area.   Pennsylvania  vacancies  are 
grades  0-2  thru  0-6.  West  VirgS 
vacancies    are    for    grades    0-3 
0-6.    Applicants  should  write  to 


1 


Liaison    Officer    Coordinators: 
Walnut    St.,    Lebanon,    Pennsylvai 
or   P.O.    Box    2097,    PikeviUe,   Ky 


ANG  Vacancies 


CALIFORNIA 


Hay  ward  ANG  Base,  129  Air 
Commando  Gp. 


Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

29150  E-4/5  5 

29170  E-6  1 

29350  E-5  1 

36350  E-5  1 

62250  E-4/5  4 

62230  E-3  14 


62150  E-4 
62130  E-3 
63 150A  E-4/5 
63130A  E-3 
70230  E-5 
77150  E-4 
77130  E-3 


IDAHO 


Boise  ANG  Base,  190  FISq. 

Pilot  vacancies  in  the  grades  of  c- 
tain  or  lieutenant  exist  in  this  sqL 
ron  which  flies  F-102  aircraft.    P 
tions    offer    48    paid    drills,    plus  6 
additional  flying  periods  and   15-ds 
field  training.    Unit  stands  alen  d« 
for  ADC,  making  possible  additir 
active  duty  days  for  pay  and   ret 
ment   points.     For   information    w 
to    the    unit    commander.    Box    1(1. 
Boise,   Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 

O'Hare  lAP,  126th  Air  Refuelin gj . 

This  unit  has  three  vanacies  for  I*- 
ing  Trainine  Instructors.  NGCl 
Salary  is  $10,250.  plus  approxima  y 
$3,000  military  pay.  Applicants  shciJ 
contact  126th  Air  Refueling  Gro, 
O'Hare  lAP,  Chicago.  Illinois.  60<S. 


Reserve  Posture 


More  modern  aircraft  for  the 

Air  Reserve  Forces  and  increased  paid  drill  training 

for  the  Air  National  Guard  were  included  in 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara's  report 

to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 

February  18.  Excerpts  follow: 


For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  FY  1966  budget  pro- 
;s  for  a  total  of  45,800  on  paid  drill  training  status  as 
ipared  with  48,800  in  the  current  year  and  60,800  in  FY 
4.  An  additional  7,500  Reservists  will  receive  two  weeks 
ve  duty  training,  the  same  as  planned  for  this  year. 
The  decline  in  Air  Force  Reserve  strength  stems  prin- 
illy  from  the  decision  to  discontinue  the  Air  Force 
erve  Recovery  Program  by  the  end  of  this  coming 
rch."  [All  43  Air  Force  Reserve  recovery  groups  and 
recovery  squadrons  were  deactivated  by  March  31.] 
During  an  intensive  review  of  this  program  in  1964,  we 
itified  40  recovery  groups  and  91  recovery  squadrons 
ited  at  airports  where  we  no  longer  had  any  emergency 
jvery  requirement.  These  units,  involving  approximately 
30  men  were  phased  out  during  June,  July  and  August 
last  year.  Subsequently,  we  again  reviewed  the  potential 
;his  program  to  provide  useful  pre-attack  dispersion  and 
t-attack  reconstitution  capabilities  for  the  major  Air 
ce  commands.  The  Strategic  Air  Command  and  Military 
Transport  Service,  we  found,  could  probably  do  the 
themselves  without  relying  on  special  purpose  Reserve 
jvery  units.  The  Tactical  Air  Command  would  be  dis- 
sed  overseas  in  most  emergency  situations.  More  than 
r-fifths  of  the  recovery  program  was  designed  to  support 
se  three  combat  commands.  The  supporting  commands 
lid  probably  not  be  capable  of  functioning  after  a 
tegic  nuclear  exchange  in  any  event  since  it  would  be 
i  difficult  to  re-establish  command  control  and  com- 
nications  with  surviving  Air  Force  units  and  with  higher 
lority.  Moreover,  it  seems  clear  that  to  be  even  partially 
ctive  in  this  role,  the  Reserve  would  need  far  more 
ning  and  equipment  than  the  resultant  capability  would 
worth.  The  $20  million  that  such  an  effort  would  cost 
ually  can  be  better  applied  elsewhere. 
The  decision  to  discontinue  the  remainder  of  the  recovery 
gram  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  10,000  additional  paid 
I  spaces,  or  a  total  of  18,600  spaces  saved  in  this  pro- 
Ti.  However,  in  order  to  improve  the  readiness  of  the 
ift  elements  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  a  higher  manning 
:1  has  been  authorized  and  this  has  required  about  7,000 
itional  spaces.  The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  in  1965 
reduction  of  12,000  spaces. 

The  net  decline  of  3,000  paid  drill  personnel  in  1966  is 
ted  to  the  changes  in  the  airlift  force  structure  described 
ifiously. 

The  budget  provides  paid  drill  training  for  77,000  Air 
ional  Guard  personnel,  about  2,000  more  than  the 
iber  receiving  paid  drill  training  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 


rent year.  This  increase  is  entirely  related  to  the  higher 
manning  levels  we  propose  for  the  airlift  elements  of  the 
Air  Guard  in  order  to  raise  their  readiness  posture. 

"An  intensive  review  of  the  airlift  units  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  components  has  convinced  us  that  the  contribution 
of  many  of  the  aircraft  to  our  overall  airlift  capability  is 
not  worth  their  operating  costs,  even  though  those  costs 
are  considerably  lower  than  in  the  active  forces.  Many  of  the 
approximately  870  airlift  aircraft  now  being  operated  by  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are  the  small, 
very  old  C-119s.  This  aircraft,  because  of  its  limited  range 
and  carrying  capacity,  has  very  little  utility  except  perhaps 
as  a  troop  carrier  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  we  will 
complete  the  buildup  of  the  C-130s  in  the  active  forces  this 
fiscal  year  and  the  C-141s  during  the  next  few  years,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  phase  the  C-119s  out  of  the  Reserve 
components  on  a  faster  schedule  than  previously  planned." 
[See  Aircraft  Conversions,  page  3.] 

"As  I  noted  earlier,  all  of  the  C-123s  in  the  active  forces 
are  being  transferred  to  the  Special  Forces.  We  now  pro- 
pose to  do  the  same  with  the  C-123s  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve over  the  next  few  years.  With  respect  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  we  now  plan  to  phase  out  over  a  period  of 
years  all  of  the  high  cost  C-121s  and  all  of  the  C-97s, 
replacing  them  with  C-124s.  The  elimination  of  these 
obsolescent  aircraft  from  the  Air  Force  reserve  components 
will  save  about  $60  million  per  year  by  FY  1970  and  a 
cumulative  total  of  at  least  $200  million  over  the  FY  1966- 
1970  period.  We  can  buy  much  more  airlift  by  applying 
these  savings  against  the  cost  of  the  C-5A.  The  30  day 
airlift  capability  of  the  force  we  now  propose  would,  by  the 
end  of  the  program  period,  be  about  five  times  greater  than 
that  we  actually  had  at  the  end  of  FY  1961. 

"The  Air  National  Guard  General  Purpose  Forces  at  end 
FY  1965  will  consist  of  about  800  aircraft,  including  23 
fighter  squadrons,  12  reconnaissance  squadrons  and  five 
squadrons  of  KC-97  tankers,  and  will  stay  at  about  that 
overall  level  during  the  next  few  years.  The  force  structure 
now  planned  differs  somewhat  from  that  projected  a  year 
ago,  principally  as  a  result  of  the  previously  discussed 
changes  in  the  active  forces.  Thus,  the  Guard  will  receive 
F-lOOs  on  a  somewhat  slower  schedule  and  will  retain 
their  F-84s  and  F-86s  somewhat  longer  to  fill  the  gap. 

"The  Guard  also  will  receive  F-lOls  modified  for  the 
reconnaissance  role,  thereby  permitting  the  phaseout  in  FY 
1966  of  most  of  the  RB-57s  which  have  a  much  more 
limited  capability  in  this  role."  [See  Aircraft  Conversions, 
page  i.l 


defect 


The  ar  Defense  ^ommand  Alert... 


Every  15  seconds  an  object 

penetrates  the  avenues  leading 

to  the  North  American  continent.  .  .  . 


•  Detection:  of  each  object  is  accomplished  by  one  of  the 
more  than  600  radar  and  sensor  sites  around  the  globe, 
from  the  frozen  wastes  of  Alaska  and  Greenland  to  the 
bleak  Yorkshire  moors  in  England  and  arid  deserts  of 
Arizona.  .  .  . 

•  Identification:  of  all  unknown  aircraft  and  space  ve- 
hicles is  made  by  a  co-mixture  of  complex  electronic  sys- 
tems such  as  BMEWS,  SAGE  and  SPACETRACK  and  the 
people  who  man  them.  .  .  . 

•  Interception:  of  air  breathing  vehicles  if  required,  is 
the  mission  of  the  pilots  of  supersonic,  all-weather  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  who  are  guided  to  their  potential  targets  by 
the  weapons  directors  and  radar  specialists.  Against  space 
vehicles,  some  can  be  intercepted,  some  not  ....  and  a 
priority  requirement  exists  to  fill  the  gap.  .  .  . 

•  Destruction:  of  any  air  breathing  object  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  variety  of  missiles,  rockets  and  interceptors 
which  can  seek  out  and  destroy  any  aircraft  presently  pos- 
sessed by  an  aggressor — at  any  time  and  in  any  weather.  .  .  . 

Air  Defense  Command  is  directly  involved  in  each  of 
the  above  requirements,  so  vital  to  the  aerospace  defense  of 
North  America.  ADC  administers,  trains,  and  equips  Air 
Force  defense  units  to  a  condition  of  top  combat  readiness. 
As  the  Air  Force  component  of  the  U.S. -Canadian,  joint 
service.  North  American  Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD), 


ADC    must    insure    that    these    resources    are    capable 
responding  to  the  requirements  of  the  commander  in  chU 
NORAD.   In  short,  ADC  provides,  NORAD  employs.   Bo 
headquarters  are  at  Ent  AFB,  Colorado. 

The  four  basic  functions  involved  in  aerospace  defei 
are  the  detection,  identification,   interception,  and  destrti 
tion   of   an  enemy's   vehicles  of   attack,   whether   they    ; 
manned  bombers,  satellites  or  ballistic  missiles.  Perhaps  lit 
known   is  that   ADC  operates  daily   in  space   through 
SPACETRACK  system — which  is  in  fact  the  United  Stat 
sentinel  in  space. 

Since  World  War  II,  ADC  has  constructed  a  modern,  ^^l 
integrated  and  hard-hitting  system  of  air  defense  fons 
which  are  continually  being  refined  to  counter  the  manri 
bomber  threat.  Already  well  along  with  detection  al 
tracking  systems  operating  in  space,  newer  systems  r. 
scheduled  to  fit  into  the  growing  ADC  family  of  early  wai- 
ing  systems.  The  new  systems  will  help  provide  detection  a  I 
identification  actions  associated  with  the  ballistic  miss: 
threat  and  the  long  range  threat  of  hostile  satellites  operati: 
in  space. 

A  current,  high-priority,  aerospace  defense  requiremit 
is  the  development  of  an  operational  aerospace  defei; 
system  capable  of  intercepting  and  destroying  hostile  bal  ■ 
tic  missiles.  The  capability  to  intercept  and  destroy  arml 
satellites  was  announced  last  year.  Using  the  Thor  missi. 
this  system  is  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Cor- 
nental  Air  Defense  Command. 

The  area  of  ADC's  responsibility  encompasses  the  fartht 
reaches  of  the  North  American  continent  and  the  ae- 
space  above  it. 

In  addition,  ADC  is  responsible  for  supervising  M 
training  of  Air  National  Guard  air  defense  units,  whii 
currently  number  twenty-one  fighter  squadrons  and  tJ 
Aircraft  Control   and  Warning   (AC&W)    radar  squadrcs. 

To  perform  efi'ectively  in  this  dual  environment,  Al? 
must  have  highly  qualified  people,  the  most  modern  equ- 
ment  and  weapons,  and  a  vast  communications  netwo: 


DCs  communications  network  alone  covers  one  and  one 
If  million  miles  of  circuitry. 

Organizationally,  ADC  has  seven  air  divisions  and  a 
ilitary-civilian  force  of  some  110,000.  More  than  500 
DC  units  are  located  at  over  200  sites  in  44  states,  and 
are  are  based  in  Canada  and  Greenland. 
Of  its  seven  air  divisions,  five  manage  and  control  ground 
vironment  and  air  interceptor  operations.  They  are  the 
th  Air  Division  with  headquarters  at  McChord  AFB, 
ashington;  26th  Air  Division  at  Stewart  AFB,  New  York; 
th  Air  Division  at  Hamilton  AFB,  California;  29th  Air 
vision  at  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri;  and  the  30th 
r  Division  at  Truax  Field,  Wisconsin. 
The  73rd  Air  Division  at  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida,  operates 
e  ADC  Weapons  Center  and  conducts  aircrew  training. 
le  9th  Aerospace  Defense  Division  in  Colorado  Springs 
•crates     the     Ballistic     Missile     Early     Warning     System 


(BMEWS)  and  the  SPACETRACK  system  which  feeds  in- 
formation on  man-made  objects  in  space  to  the  NORAD 
Space  Detection  and  Tracking  System   (SPADATS). 

Under  these  divisions  come  the  units  which  accomplish 
the  air  defense  mission.  These  include  radar  or  aircraft 
control  and  warning  squadrons  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  air  defense  missile  squadrons,  and  fighter-inter- 
ceptor squadrons. 

All  ADC  fighter-interceptor  squadrons  are  equipped  with 
Century -series  fighter  aircraft.  The  supersonic,  long-range 
F-IOIB  carries  a  pilot  and  radar  observer  and  is  capable  of 
firing  Falcon  missiles  and  Genie  atomic  rockets.  The 
F-I04A  is  a  high-speed,  high  performance  aircraft  which 
carries  Sidewinder  missiles  and  Vulcan  20mm  cannon.  The 
F-102A  is  a  single-place,  supersonic  fighter,  equipped  with 
Falcon  missiles.    It  has  been  a  workhorse  for  the  past  several 
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years  and  is  now  scheduled  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Air 
National  Guard.  The  F-106  carries  both  Falcon  missiles  and 
Genie  rockets.  Combining  a  data-link  control  system  with  an 
auto-navigation  capability,  the  F-106  can  be  completely 
controlled  by  the  Semi-Automatic  Ground  Environment 
(SAGE)  system  to  the  point  of  actual  firing. 

ADC  also  operates  the  BOMARC  B  ground-to-air  inter- 
ceptor missile  which  has  a  speed  in  excess  of  Mach  2  (twice 
the  speed  of  sound)  and  a  400-mile  range.  It  operates  under 
SAGE  control  and  carries  a  nuclear  warhead.  There  are 
six  operational  BOMARC  B  sites  in  the  United  States. 

The  surveillance  and  control  network  of  ADC  includes 
radar  detection  and  tracking  facilities  which  continually 
have  been  improved.  ADC  operates  approximately  200 
radar  stations  for  early  warning  and  detection.  These  in- 
clude high-power,  long-range  stations  as  well  as  low-power, 
short-range  gap-filler  radar  to  track  low-flying  aircraft.  Most 
radar  stations  are  tied  into  the  SAGE  system. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  United  States  was 
vulnerable  to  air  attack,  ADC  wanted  an  automatic  warn- 
ing and  control  system.  The  objective  was  to  eliminate  the 
time  lags  inherent  in  manual  radar  operation  and  weapon 
control.  Development  responsibility  was  given  a  high 
priority,  with  the  eventual  design  of  the  SAGE  system. 
Now  completed,  SAGE  is  the  largest  individual  project  ever 
undertaken  by  ADC.  Fifteen  SAGE  sectors  and  one  manual 
sector  protect  the  most  vulnerable  areas  of  the  nation. 
SAGE  uses  a  network  of  communications  from  radars 
which  sweep  all  approach  avenues,  and  digital  computers 
which  instantly  set  up  intercept  courses  and  control  all 
air  defense  weapons  simultaneously.  Only  in  isolated  cases 
is  human  interpretation  of  data  necessary,  although  the 
giant  network  would  be  closely  supervised  in  the  event  of 
a  combat  situation. 

In  addition  to  SAGE  and  individual  radar  stations,  ADC 
operates  the  Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  line  along 
the  Arctic  Circle.  To  detect  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  ADC  has  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem. This  system  operates  from  sites  at  Clear,  Alaska  and 
Thule,  Greenland,  and  from  a  joint  Royal  Air  Force-ADC 
site  at  Fylingdales  Moor,  England. 

To  extend  the  land-based  radar  systems  seaward,  ADC 
employs  two  wings  of  airborne  early  warning  and  control 
(AEW&C)    aircraft.     One   wing   is   at   Otis   AFB,    Massa- 


chusetts, and  the  other  at  McClellan  AFB,  California, 
squadron  of  AEW&C  aircraft  from  one  wing  is  statiom 
at  McCoy  AFB,  Florida  and  conducts  surveillance  missio, 
over  southern  coastal  waters. 

ADC's  east  coast  fleet  of  airborne  early  warning  and  co 
trol  aircraft  also  employ  a  compact  airborne  semi-automat 
command  and  control  system — the  Airborne  Long-Ran 
Input  (ALRI)  system — incorporated  in  their  EC-121 
Warning  Star  aircraft.  ALRI  replaces  the  slower  manual  ar 
voice  teletype  data-relay  system  previously  employed  by  RO 
121s. 

The  tough  air  defense  shield  guarding  the  nation  again 
the  manned  bomber  threat  must  be  ready  at  a  minute's  not* 
to  stop  any  aggressor  aircraft.  To  test  the  effectiveness  i 
air  defense  equipment  and  personnel,  ADC  maintains  tv 
Defense  Systems  Evaluation  squadrons  (DSESq.).  In  effei 
these  units  are  "friendly  enemies." 

They  continually  attack  the  United  States,  using  the  late 
methods  for  jamming  and  penetrating  our  air  defense 
Attacks  are  carried  out  in  the  units'  B-57  Canberra  twin-j 
bombers  which  are  packed  with  electronic  gear.  No  holi 
are  barred  as  the  "invaders"  simulate  an  enemy  bomb 
force.  They  stage  no-notice,  sneak  attacks  at  any  hour  ( 
the  day  or  night,  at  any  altitude,  and  from  any  point  of  tJ 
compass,  hoping  to  catch  air  defense  forces  off  guard.  TI 
units  are  the  4677th  DSESq.  at  Hill  AFB,  Utah  and  d 
4713th  DSESq.  at  Stewart  AFB.  New  York. 

Many  of  their  missions  are  flown  on  weekends  to  test 
only  the  Regular  Air  Force  and  Army  air  defense  units,  b 
also   those   of  the  Air   National   Guard.    Seldom   are 
attackers  able  to  get  within  scoring  range  of  targets. 


Priority 


> 


improved  missiles  .  .  . 
radar  .  .  .  interceptors 


The  search  for  ways  and  means  to  strengthen  the  natio^ 
air  defenses  to  cope  with  the  ever  changing  air  defense  thre 
is  getting  top  priority  attention  at  ADC. 

Air  defense  requirements  for  a  new  improved  maniv 
interceptor  (IMI),  long  range  radars,  advanced  commai 
and  control  systems,  and  greater  satellite  detection  capabi 
ities  head  the  list  of  projects  in  the  planning  stage.  Milita 
planners  are  studying  weapon  and  detection  systems  whi, 
go  far  beyond  present  day  capabilities. 


(at  left)  Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Contil 
wings  extend  ADC's  warning  systems  hundreds  i 
miles  seaward  with  the  EC-121  "Warning  Sta.' 


Air  Defense  Command  employs  an  impressi 
array  of  supersonic,  Century  Series  fighter-int 
ceptor  aircraft  to  accomplish  the  intercept  a 
destroy  phases  of  its  mission  and  awaits  the 
velopment  of  ...  a/  YF-12A  and  .  .  .  h/  F-li 
The  Century  Series  aircraft  are  .  .  .  c/  F-l 
"Voodoo"  .  .  .  d/  F-l  04  "Starfighter"  .  . 
F-106  "Delta  Dart"  .  .  .  and  the  F-l  02  "De 
Dagger"  shown  in  the  intercept  and  destroy  pha. 
on  page  9.  ...  i/  To  test  our  nation's  detecti 
capabilities,  ADC's  "friendly  enemies"  fly  the  B- 
"Canberra." 
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n  improved  manned  interceptor  is  urgently  needed  to 
;  with  the  bomber-launched  air-to-surface  missile  threat 
today,  and  to  meet  the  supersonic  bomber  threat  of 
Drrow.  Either  of  two  new  aircraft,  currently  in  the  de- 
pment  stage,  will  be  a  major  advance  toward  meeting  this 
ctive.  The  aircraft  are  the  F-111  and  the  YF-12A. 
he  F-111,  a  two-man  aircraft,  has  performance  char- 
ristics  which  include  a  speed  of  about  two  and  one  half 
s  the  speed  of  sound,  supersonic  flight  at  sea  level,  and 
t  takeoff s  and  landings.  Incorporated  in  the  F-111  design 
variable  sweep  wing  which  permits  full-wing  extension 
slow,  high-lift  flight,  and  a  swept-wing  configuration  for 
;mely  high-speed  flight  at  certain  altitudes.  The  Air 
:e  version  of  the  F-111  will  be  able  to  fly  anywhere 
le  world. 

1  February  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  first 
junced  the  development  of  an  advanced  interceptor 
raft,  the  A-11,  which  was  redesignated  by  the  Air 
;e  as  the  YF-12A. 

he  YF-12A  has  been  tested  in  sustained  flight  at  more 
I  2,000  miles  per  hour  at  altitudes  above  70,000  feet, 
•rporated  in  the  aircraft's  armament  is  a  missile  launcher 
;h  ejects  the  missile  downward  with  an  explosive  charge 

conlinued/next  page 
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to  insure  safe  clearance  from  the  plane  before  the  missile's 
rocket  motor  is  fired. 

The  missile  carried  by  the  YF-12A  is  the  long-range  and 
highly  maneuverable  XAIM-47A  which  can  engage  high 
or  low  altitude  targets  while  the  YF-I2A  remains  at  its 
optimum  cruise  altitude.  Control  of  the  XAIM-47A  is  ac- 
complished by  the  ASG-18  fire  control  system  which  fea- 
tures a  long-range  search  and  track  capability  effective 
through  low  to  high  altitudes. 

The  combination  of  high-sustained  speed  and  long-range 
capabilities  of  the  YF-12A  would  permit  this  weapon  sys- 
tem to  engage  and  destroy  enemy  bombers  prior  to  their 
reaching  the  launch  point  of  an  air-to-surface  missile. 

A  jetliner  type  of  airborne  warning  and  control  (AW AC) 
aircraft  is  required  to  replace  the  current  fleet  of  EC- 12 Is. 
In  addition  to  its  greater  speed,  the  new  plane  would  be 
equipped  with  longer  range  radar,  electronic  command  and 
control  systems,  and  other  advanced  equipment  increasing  its 
operational  value.  The  AWAC  aircraft  also  would  have  an 
automated  warning  and  control  system,  making  it  capable 


Armament  for  ADC's  interceptor  aircraft  includes  "Genie" 
atomic  rockets,  "Sidewinder" missiles,  the  "Vulcan" 20mm 
cannon,  and  the  family  of  "Falcon"  missiles  which  may  be 


of  operating  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  grou 
based  control  and  warning  environments. 

The  ability  to  destroy  ballistic  missiles   (intercontinen 
submarine  launched,  or  air  launched)  is  a  high  priority 
quirement  in  aerospace  defense.  It  is  possible  at  present  oii 
to  detect  and  determine  the  approximate  impact  points 
ballistic  missiles.    Tests  are  currently  being  made  with 
Army's  Nike  X  and  Nike  Zeus  systems  which  are  desigr 
to    destroy    ICBMs.     Another    approach    to    the    probh 
favored   by   the    Air    Force,    advocates   destruction    of 
missile  in  the  boost  phase  when  it  is  most  vulnerable.    1 
solution  might  be  comprised  of  a  satellite  system  which  coi 
destroy  the  ICBM  seconds  after  launch. 

The  space  threat  calls  for  continuing  improvements 
the  present  NORAD  Space  Detection  and  Tracking  Syste 
This  system  receives  detection  data  from  the  Air  Fo 
SPACETRACK,  Navy  Space  Surveillance  and  civilian  sci 
tific  agencies,  and  is  responsible  for  cataloging  all  man-mr 
satellites  and  component  parts  orbiting  the  earth.  This  i 
to-the-minute  tracking  data  is  passed  to  the  NORAD  Com 
Operations  Center.  Plans  are  being  made, 
further  improve  the  system  by  adding  m 
surveillance  stations,  equipped  with  n 
sensors. 

Two  new  systems  are  in   developm 
stages  at  Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  and  at  Cla 
croft.  New  Mexico.  At  Eglin,  the  FPS- 
a  phase  array  radar  system  is  under  c 
struction.  The  FPS-85  is  designed  spe 
ically  for  use  in  the  detection  and  track 
of  space  vehicles.  It  is  capable  of  siri 
taneously  detecting  and  tracking  a  la 
number  of  space  objects  at  ranges  in  exc 
of  2,000  miles.    The  facility  at  Eglin  s 
fered  a  damaging  fire  in  1964  but  it  is  b^ 
rebuilt  with  more  sophisticated  equipn 
and  additional  testing  will  be  conducts. 
At  Cloudcroft,  a  new  electro-optical  sei; 
is  under  construction.  This  system  c« 
bines  the  features  of  both  the  electro 
and  optical  types  of  sensor  equipment 
is  designed  to  provide  surveillance  of  sp 
vehicles  at  ranges  in  excess  of  20,000  mj 
The  BMEWS  stations  can  flash  wami 
of  an  ICBM  attack  over  the  Northern 
proaches  to  the  North  American  contir 
and  the   Free  World.  However,   the  s 
marine  and  air  launched  ballistic  miss 
pose   new  problems.  Plans  currently 
underway  to  provide  warning  against  tl 
latter  threats.  Selected  air  defense  ra< 
along  coasts   are  now   being  modified 
provide    some    detection    capability 
shorter    range    missiles    which    might  i 
launched  from   submarines,   thereby  it 
viding  at  least  a  few  minutes  of  warnii 
Warning  from   these  radars   and   f 
BMEWS  is  fed  into  the  same  control  pc 
and  therefore  these  radars  are  now 
of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
tem.  Research  and  development  and  eq( 
ment  procurement  to  augment  the  prei 
system  is  continuing. 


launched  manually  or  electronically .The"Falcons" at ,  {I 
nuclear  capable  A 1M-26A ,  infra-red  A IM-4 ,  radar  ii-oi 
AIM-4A,  infra-red  AIM-4F  and  radar  homing  AIM-^ 
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Air  Reserve  Forces 


1  supplying  the  best  possible  aerospace  defense  for  our 
on  and  the  North  American  continent,  ADC  is  aug- 
ited  by  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  At  present 
e  are  seven  air  defense  wings  with  21  fighter-interceptor 
ups  and  21  fighter-interceptor  squadrons  plus  two  radar 
5  receiving  training  supervision  and  inspection  by  ADC. 
re  than  16,000  Air  Guardsmen  are  assigned  to  these  units, 
'hey  fly  some  of  the  latest  jet  aircraft  and  man  up-to-date 
ir  equipment.  Their  aircraft  inventory  includes  the 
02,  F-lOO,  F-89  and  F-86.  Armament  consists  of  Side- 
der  and  Falcon  missiles  and  Genie  rockets.  Guardsmen 
voluntary  one  to  59-day  active  duty  tours  provide  a  24- 
ir  a  day  alert  force  under  NORAD  control, 
he  fighter-interceptor  squadrons  and  the  aircraft  they 
)loy  are:  (F-89  units)  1 16th,  Spokane  lAP,  Washington; 
rd,  Portland  lAP,  Oregon;  132nd,  Dow  AFB,  Maine; 
th,  Burlington  MAP,  Vermont;  186th,  Great  Falls  lAP, 
ntana;  176th,  Truax  Field,  Wisconsin;  124th,  Des  Moines, 
a;  178th,  Fargo,  North  Dakota;  and  the  179th  at  Duluth 
iP,  Minnesota.  (F-102  units)  146th,  Greater  Pittsburgh 
port,  Pennsylvania;  159th,  Imeson  MAP,  Jacksonville, 
rida;  122nd,  New  Orleans  NAS,  Louisiana;  157th,  Mc- 
ire  ANG  Base,  South  Carolina;  194th,  Fresno  Air  Termi- 
California;  190th.  Boise  Airport,  Idaho;  175th,  Sioux 
Is,  South  Dakota;  111th,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas;  and  the 
nd  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas.  (F-lOO  units)  118th,  Bradley 
Id,  Connecticut  and  the  152nd,  Tucson  MAP,  Arizona. 
;  squadron,  the  196th  FISq.  at  Ontario  lAP,  California, 
quipped  with  the  F-86L  but  is  in  the  process  of  converting 
he  F-102. 

wo  ANG  aircraft  control  and  warning  squadrons 
r&W)  also  are  on  full  time  duty  for  ADC.  They  are  the 
th,  located  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  and  the  130th  at  Salt 
;e  City,  Utah.  Each  has  a  dual  mission  which  includes 
traffic  control  support  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
!r  400  Air  Guardsmen  are  assigned  to  the  AC&W  units, 
^n  unusual  form  of  augmentation  is  supplied  by  the  276th 
nmunications  Squadron  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Air 
irdsmen  of  this  squadron  have  been  tracking  space  satel- 
>  for  almost  three  years.  They  operate  a  van-mounted, 
totype  system  designed  to  track  and  assist  in  determining 
orbital  path  of  satellites.  ADC  furnishes  the  276th  with 
:hedule  of  satellites  they  wish  tracked  as  part  of  the  Air 
ce's  SPACETRACK  system  requirements. 
Umost  4,500  Air  Force  Reservists  also  augment  ADC  as 
bilization  assignees,  with  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
Jld  permit  them  to  serve  as  fillers  for  ADC  unit  vacancies 
equired. 


Air  National  Guardsman  play  a  vital  role,  on 
a  24-hour  a  day  basis,  augmenting  the  Air 
Defense  Command  in  the  detection  and  inter- 
cept phases  of  its  mission  .  .  .  a/ANG's  130th 
Aircraft  Control  &  Warning  Sq.,  is  situated 
atop  the  9,000-foot  Francis  Peak  overlooking 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .  .  .  h/The  F-89  and  .  .  . 
c/F-100  aircraft  and  the  F-102  (see  page  9) 
currently  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  ANG 
fighter-interceptor  inventory. 


ADC  has  kept  pace  with  the  threats 

posed  by  rapid  technological 

and  scientific  advancements  and  today 

is  an  essential  part  of  the  nation's 

offensive-defensive  deterrent. 
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Air  Force  Point  of  View 


"The  military  profession  is  tremendously 
diversified  and  dynamic.  The  search  for  new  ideas, 
equipment  and  techniques  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  profession.  In  this  search  there  is  a  place 
in  the  military  for  almost  every  kind  of  talent 
and  almost  every  type  of  interest." 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 

secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


coming  is  the  excessive  vulnerability  of  our  forces  overs« 
to  conventional  attack  and  we  are  again  proposing  a  so 
tion  to  that  problem.  .  .  . 

"With  respect  to  the  aircraft  themselves,  an  earth-coven 
steel  shelter  equipped  with  an  armor-plate  door  has  pro\ 
fully  effective  against  strafing,  napalm  and  fragmentati 
weapons  and  against  near  misses  by  all  other  types  of  m 
nuclear  weapons.  These  shelters  would  cost  only  abc 
$110,000  each,  a  very  small  fraction  (five  to  seven  } 
cent)  of  the  value  of  the  aircraft  they  protect.  The  $ 
million  requested  for  the  Air  Force  for  FY  '66  woi 
provide  for  that  service's  highest  priority  requirements.  . 

"Our  analyses  also  underscore  the  present  vulnerabil 
of  our  deployed  tactical  airpower  to  enemy  attacks  on  t 
runways  of  our  forward  air  bases,  which  could  effectiv 
'neutralize'  our  aircraft  at  a  critical  time  without  actuc, 
having  to  destroy  them.  To  meet  this  problem  the  FY 
program  provides  about  $5  million  for  the  necessary  equ 
ment  and  material  to  create  a  rapid  runway  repair  capabil 
at  a  number  of  bases  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific." 


M. 


X  HE  following  are  excerpts  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  report  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1966-1970  Defense  program 
and  the  1966  Defense  budget: 


V.fN  VIET-NAM:  "Southeast  Asia  remains  for  us  and 
for  the  entire  Free  World  the  area  in  which  the  struggle 
against  Communist  expansion  is  most  acute,  and,  in  that 
area,  South  Viet-Nam  is  the  keystone.  Here,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  Communists  are  putting  into  practice 
their  theory  that  any  non-Communist  government  of  an 
emerging  nation  can  be  overthrown  by  externally  supported, 
covert  armed  aggression,  even  when  that  govenment  is 
backed  by  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance.  Indeed, 
the  Chinese  Communist  have  made  South  Viet-Nam  the  de- 
cisive test  of  that  theory  and  the  outcome  of  this  struggle 
could  have  grave  consequences  not  only  for  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  but  for  the  future  of  the  weaker  and  less 
stable  nations  everywhere  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

"All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  loss  of  South  Viet-Nam 
to  the  Communists  would  automatically  mean  the  loss  of 
all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Yet,  we  may  be  certain  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  established  their  control  over  South  Viet-Nam, 
the  Communists  would  press  their  subversive  operations  in 
Laos  and  then  in  Thailand  and  we  would  have  to  face  this 
same  problem  all  over  again  in  another  place  or  permit  them 
to  have  all  of  Southeast  Asia  by  default.  Thus,  the  choice 
is  not  simply  whether  to  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  South 
Viet-Nam  free  and  independent  but,  rather,  whether  to 
continue  our  struggle  to  halt  Communist  expansion  in  Asia. 
If  the  choice  is  the  latter,  as  I  believe  it  should  be,  we 
will  be  far  better  off  facing  the  issue  in  South  Viet-Nam." 


VrENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES:  "Because  of  the  critical 
importance  of  tactical  airpower  to  our  position  in  Europe, 
we  have  made  a  major  effort  during  the  last  four  years  to 
expand  and  modernize  the  Air  Force  General  Purpose 
Forces  and  provide  them  with  the  wartime  stocks  needed 
for  sustained  non-nuclear  combat.  These  objectives  have 
been    substantially    attained.    The    chief    remaining    short- 


[ANNED  INTERCEPTOR:  "No  decision  on  the  p 
duction  of  the  F-12A  needs  to  be  made  now.  If  we  w 
to  decide  to  go  ahead  with  deployment  of  a  F-12A  tj 
aircraft,  we  would  most  likely  produce  an  interceptor  verS| 
of  the  larger  SR-71  aircraft  which  has  a  considerably  grea 
range  than  the  YF-12A.  This  particular  option  would  j 
be  open  to  us  in  the  FY  '67  budget  period  with  no  gr 
cost  penalty.  Even  so,  the  five-year  systems  cost  of  a  fo 
of  F-12As  would  amount  to  about  $4  billion." 


X  ITAN  III:  "Designed  to  serve  NASA  as  well  as  Defc 
Department  purposes,  Titan  III  will  be  a  standardized  lau 
vehicle  for  a  wide  range  of  manned  and  unmanned  missies 
.  .  .  The  basic  Titan  III  development  is  proceeding  essenti  ' 
on  schedule.  Ground  qualification  testing  of  all  Titan 
subsystems  has  been  completed  and  vehicles  for  early  Rl 
flights  have  been  accepted  by  the  Air  Force.  .  .  .  Althod 
progress  to  date  clearly  indicates  that  development  c> 
be  completed  by  June  1966,  a  decision  has  been  madt 
stretch  out  the  basic  Titan  III  development  program  scla 
ule  to  June    1967.    The  purpose  of  this  stretch-out  isU 
assist  in  maintaining  a  Titan  IIIC  production  and  laui 
capability  for  the  various  'user'  programs  which  will  a 
require  the  Titan  IIIC  until  calendar  year  1967." 


i\RMY/NAVY   AIRCRAFT:    "During   the   last   sev.i! 
years,    the   Army's   aircraft   inventory   has   been    incres 
very  substantially,  from  5,564  at  the  end  of  FY  '61  to  c;; 
8,000   estimated  for  the  end   of  FY   "66  funded   deli\7 
period.  We  have  now  remedied  the  critical  air  mobility  sh  t- 
comings  of  the  Army  and,    in  prudence,   should   procd 
cautiously  with  any  further  expansion.  ...  As  I  inforrti 
the  Committee  last  year,  we  plan  in  the    1970's  to   mic 
some  reduction  in  the  number  of  attack  carriers.  My  rev» 
of   this    issue    during    the   past   few   months   confirms  u 
judgment  that  the  introduction  of  the   far  more  effec 
Forrestal-c\2iS^  carriers,   the  modernization   of  the   \lidi 
and  the  F.D.R.   (carriers),  the  introduction  of  the  A-i 
the  A-6A  and  the  F-lllB,  the  release  of  the  carriers  f» 
the  strategic  mission,  as  well  as  the  overall  increase  inj 
quantity,  range  and  effectiveness  of  land-based  tactical 
power  generally,  justify  the  planned  reduction." 
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IVIL  AIR  PATROL 


.  surplus  property  .  .  .  state  support  .  . .  flight  training 


plus  Property:  The  decision  to  dis- 
tinue  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Re- 
ery   program    may   mean   a   supply 

equipment  bonanza  for  CAP  units, 
"he  action  will  result  in  large 
intities  of  Recovery  unit  property  be- 
ling  excess  to  Continental  Air  Com- 
id  requirements.  And  CAP  has 
iated  procedures  for  its  region  liai- 

officers  to  begin  screening  this 
ess  property  for  items  usable  in 
furtherance  of  CAP's  mission, 
according  to  Lt.  Col.  Roger  L. 
bbe,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Mate- 
at  CAP  National  Headquarters,  the 
;ss  property  will  range  from  various 
i  vehicles  to  some  medical  equip- 
it.  A  limited  amount  of  office  equip- 
it,  light  shop  machinery,  miscel- 
ious  aircraft  maintenance  equip- 
it  and  some  communications  equip- 
it  also  will  be  available.  However, 
It  of  the  communications  equipment 

go  to  the  Military  Affiliate  Radio 
;em.  In  all  other  areas  the  excess 
perty  will  probably  mean  filling  the 
i  for  equipment  for  which  units 
e  been  waiting  for  many  months. 
Jnits  were  cautioned  that  an  ap- 
:iable  length  of  time  will  be  re- 
•ed  before   determination    of   items 

quantities  releasable  to  CAP  can 
fully  accomplished.  A  number  of 
Force  and  Department  of  Defense 
sly  procedures  are  involved  in  de- 
ing  the  property  excess. 

e  Support:  State  legislatures  in  26 
2S  appropriated  over  one-half  of  a 
ion  dollars  to  support  operational 
vities  of  CAP  wings  in  1964.  Head- 
rters  CAP  reports  that  27  wings  re- 
ed $449,162  from  the  26  states  and 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
vever,  the  monies  appropriated 
led  $527,759  as  a  number  of  the 
4  appropriations  extended  over  a 
-year  period. 

ht  Training:  Civil  Air  Patrol  will 
oduce  flying  training  into  its  cadet 
gram  this  summer  when  a  group 
selected  cadets  will  receive  powered 
It  and  soaring  flight  instruction, 
"he  new  program  will  commence 
'  18,  at  Elmira,  New  York.  The 
'ered  flight  course  is  tentatively 
;duled  to  be  conducted  at  the 
:mung  County  Airport  and  the  soar- 
instruction  at  the  adjacent  Harris 
Soaring  Facility. 
Colonel  Joe  L.  Mason,  USAF,  na- 
lal  commander  of  CAP,  said  that 
ying  program  for  cadets  "has  long 


been  needed"  and  will  afford  CAP's 
48,800  male  cadets  "a  complete  aero- 
space age  training."  Up  to  now,  cadets 
have  received  only  orientation  flights. 

CAP  will  finance  the  $20,000  pro- 
gram from  corporation  funds,  with  the 
cadets  being  required  only  to  pay  $4.50 
per  day  for  meals.  The  corporation  will 
pay  all   other  costs   including   housing. 

Only  male  cadets  will  be  eligible  for 
the  initial  flying  training  program  and 
selection  will  be  based  on  criteria  estab- 
lished for  the  other  special  cadet  sum- 
mer activities  currently  operated  by 
CAP.  Subsequent  flying  training  en- 
campments will  include  female  cadets. 

The  program  will  offer  three  courses: 
a  two  week  glider  pilot  training  pro- 
gram, a  three  to  four-week  powered 
flight  course,  and  a  one-week  glider 
pilot  orientation  course.  All  will  operate 
simultaneously. 

Two  classes  of  eight  cadets  each  will 
be  selected  for  the  glider  pilot  course, 
successful  completion  of  which  will 
qualify  the  cadet  for  a  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  private  glider  pilot  rating.  Addi- 
tionally, the  cadet  should  meet  all  re- 
quirements for  the  Federation  Aero- 
nautique  Internationale  "C"  award.  That 
international  organization  authenticates 
aeronautical  flight  achievements  world- 
wide. In  addition,  the  cadet  will  qualify 
for  membership  in  the  Soaring  Society 


of  America. 

Twelve  cadets  will  be  selected  for 
the  powered  flight  course  and  upon 
successful  completion  will  receive  a 
private  pilot  license. 

Sixteen  cadets  will  be  selected  for 
each  of  the  glider  pilot  orientation 
courses.  This  course  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  introduction  to  soaring  and 
to  motivate  cadets  toward  continuing 
in  the  program  and  accomplishing  the 
prescribed  academic  achievements. 

CAP  Commended:  The  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association  has  commended 
CAP  for  its  support  and  assistance  in 
the    1964  Christmas  Seal  campaign. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation's board  of  directors  stated  that 
CAP  units  throughout  the  nation  helped 
the  1964  campaign  attain  its  mission 
"with  outstanding  success." 

Association:  Establishment  of  a  CAP- 
sponsored  national  aerospace  education 
association  has  been  approved  by  the 
national  executive  committee. 

The  association  will  offer  special  CAP 
membership  to  professional  educators 
who  participate  in  aerospace  education 
workshops  sponsored  by  CAP  at  nu- 
merous colleges  each  year  and  to  other 
professional  people  interested  in  aero- 
space education. 


Schweizer  soaring  plane  of  the  type  which  will  be  used  to  train  cadets,  is  ex- 
amined by  CAP  National  Commander,  Col.  Joe  Mason  (I),  and  Lt.  Col.  John 
Miller,  director  of  operations  for  CAP,  during  a  recent  tour  of  training  site. 
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reserve  camera 

a/  ANG's  SSgt.  Ward  Nooney  (r)  and 
A2C  Charles  Staro,  109th  ATGp.. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  demonstrate  disas- 
ter control  techniques  for  detecting 
radio-active  contamination  of  unit  C- 
97 ...  .  b/  First  candidate  for  new 
Air  Force  Reserve  commissioning 
program,  Bennie  Newman  (I),  takes 
enlistment  oath  from  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Witcher,  433rd  TCWg.,  Kelly  AFB, 
Tex.  After  3  months  OTS  at  Lack- 
land AFB,  Tex.,  Lt.  Newman  will 
return  to  433rd.  .  .  .  c/  Air  Force 
Reserve's  435th  TCWg.  and  915th 
TCGp.,  both  Homestead  AFB,  Fla., 
became  first  such  units  to  be  100% 
manned.  Col.  Ben  M angina,  comdr., 
and  MSgt.  John  Johnston,  wing  re- 
cruiter, are  congratulated  by  come- 
dian Jackie  Gleason  (c).  .  .  .  d/  The 
512th  TCWg.,  recently  transferred 
from  Penn.  to  Tex.  and  assigned  a 
MATS  global  airlift  mission,  lost  no 
time  recruiting  Air  Force  Reservists. 
Assistance  came  from  "Miss  Texas," 
Sharon  McCauley,  and  North  Texas 
Advertising  Co. 
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R  .  .  .  highlights  the  coming 
(mid-'65)  launch  of  a  USAF  Ti- 
tan I  lie  from  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla.,  and  our  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command  feature  (pgs. 
8-14).  The  Titan  will  serve  as 
a  common  carrier  for  space 
efforts  of  the  next  decade  and 
represents  one  of  many  suc- 
cessful projects  developed  un- 
der AFSC  control  by  the  mili- 
tary-science-industry  team. 
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NEWS 


Teamwork:  Air  Force  Reservists  flew 
3,414  sorties,  airdropped  62,439  troops 
and  887,600  pounds  of  cargo  in  co- 
operation with  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand during  the  first  8'/2  months  of 
Fiscal  Year   1965. 

Under  a  mutually  beneficial  training 
arrangement.  Air  Force  Reserve  C-1  19s 
and  C-1 23s  are  performing  the  drops 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating in  special  exercises.  Three 
Reserve  aircraft  are  kept  on  duty  daily 
at  Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  and  an- 
other three  at  Ft.  Campbell,  Kentucky, 
for  use  as  required  by  the  Army  in 
training  procedures.  The  bulk  of  the 
drops  are  at  these  two  locations  and 
at  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia,  and  Ft.  Lee, 
Virginia.  The  cooperative  effort  pro- 
vides valuable  and  realistic  training  for 
the  Reserve  crews  and  Army  troops. 

In  addition  to  the  training  with  the 
Army,  Reserve  aircraft  have  flown 
2,321  sorties  and  airdropped  1,438  per- 
sonnel and  3,104.000  pounds  in  training 
flights  in  their  own  home  areas  during 
the  same   period. 


Guard  Marksmen:  "All  National 
Guard"  rifle  and  pistol  teams  will  be- 
gin competing  at  the  National  Matches, 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  on  a  regular  basis 
this    summer. 

Until  now,  the  Guard  effort  at  Perry 
has  been  dispersed  among  some  30  to 
40  state   teams. 

Major  General  Winston  P.  Wilson, 
chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
ordered  the  "All  Guard  Team"  started 
last  year.  A  hastily  assembled  rifle  team 
was  entered  in  the  National,  Enlisted 
Men's,  and  Rumbold  Trophy  team 
matches.  It  placed  first  and  fourth  in 
the  Reserve  category  of  the  latter  two. 

This  year,  states  will  be  asked  to 
send  selected  Army  and  Air  Guard 
shooters  to  Perry  one  week  prior  to 
the  National  Matches.  They  will  be 
selected  by  an  All  National  Guard 
Team  Adjutant,  based  on  current  stand- 
ings and  qualification  records.  Tenta- 
tive "All  Guard"  rifle  and  pistol  teams 
will  be  selected  from  this  group  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  training.  A  final 
team  selection  will  be  made  at  the 
completion  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation  individual    team   matches. 

The  "All  Guard"  teams  will  com- 
pete under  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
flag,  and  will  wear  a  distinctive  "Min- 
uteman"   patch. 


AFROTC  Program:  Scholarships  will  \ 
offered  this  fall  to  1 ,000  college  studen 
entering  their  first  year  of  advance 
training  with  the  Air  Force  Reser\ 
Officers  Training  Corps   (AFROTC) 

The  ROTC  act  of  1964  limits  tl 
use  of  scholarship  assistance  to  cade 
in  the  four  year  program  only.  Tf 
plan  is  the  result  of  Congressional  a^ 
tion  to  attract  the  highest  quality  cai 
didates  for  AFROTC,  a  major  soun 
of  officer  procurement. 

The  Air  Force  is  limiting  its  schola 
ships  this  year  to  juniors  who  have  a 
ready  completed  two  years  of  bas 
AFROTC  training.  Plans  are  beir 
developed  to  expand  the  program 
other  classes  later. 

Scholarship  cadets  will  receive  co 
of  tuition,  books,  fees  and  $50  month 
retainer  pay. 

The  Air  Force  also  expects  to  ser 
2,400  students  to  a  six-week  summ^ 
training  camp  prior  to  enrolling  the 
in  the  two-year  advanced  program. 

Besides  the  two  new  programs,  tl 
Air  Force  will  retain  the  tradition 
four-year  nonscholarship  program. 

New  Legislation:  The  following  bil 
all  affecting  members  of  the  Air  R 
serve  Forces,  are  currently  before  t, 
89th  Congress  awaiting  action  or  ha 
been  proposed  by  the  Air  Force 
Department  of  Defense: 

•  DOD  89-30,  to  authorize  me 
ical  and  dental  care  for  dependents 
Reservists  who  die  while  on  act! 
duty  for  30  days  or  less.  ST  AIL 
Awaiting  clearance  by  Bureau  of  t 
Budget  for  submission  to  Congress. 

•  H.R.  6007  (DOD  89-42),  to  cc 

tinue   authority    for   promotion   of   / 
Force    Reserve    officers    to    grades 
brigadier  and  major  general.  STATU' 
To  the  Armed  Service  Committees. 

•  S.  539,  to  equalize  the  trej 
ment  of  Reserves  and  Regulars  in  ti 
payment  of  per  diem.  STATUS:  D 
partment  of  Army's  favorable  repc 
is    in    service    coordination. 

•  H.R.    5940,    to    amend   Title 
U.S.    Code,    relating    to    the    memb( 
ship   of    members   of   Congress   in   t 
Reserve     components     of     the     ar 
forces.  Bill  would  transfer  reserve  m 
bers  of  Congress  to  the  inactive  stat 
list.  STATUS:  Report  In  DOD. 


i 


•  H.R.  331,  to  provide  for  a  co 
prehensive  study  and  investigation  j 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  systemJ 
compulsory  military  training  under  I 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Sct 
ice  Act.  STATUS:  Proposed  report  i 
DOD  coordination. 


•  H.R.  279,  to  provide  more  ade- 
uatc  facilities  for  medical  care  for 
;tired  members  of  the  uniformed 
jrvices  and  their  dependents.  STA- 
US:  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
osal  in  service  coordination. 

•  H.R.  577,  to  provide  retired  pay 
)r  Reservists  who  have  10  or  more 
;ars  of  satisfactory  Federal  service 
id  who  performed  active  duty  for 
ve  or  more  years  in  the  aggregate 
jring  WW  I,  WW  II  and  Korean  con- 
ict.  STA  TUS:  Proposed  report  sub- 
itted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
[arch  for  clearance. 

•  H.R.  1077,  to  provide  that  mem- 
ers  of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  re- 
red  in  the  highest  grade  satisfactorily 
eld  in  any  armed  force.  STATUS: 
kir  Force  proposed  favorable  report 
waiting  service  coordination. 

•  H.R.    214   (DOD    89-38),    to   ex- 

;nd  time  for  filing  for  mustering-out 
ayments  for  certain  persons.  STA- 
US:  Passed  the  House  and  awaiting 
enate  action. 

•  S.  9,  to  provide  readjustment  as- 
stance  (similar  to  World  War  II  and 
Korean  G.I.  Bill)  to  veterans  who 
;rved  in  the  armed  forces  since  the 
:orean  Conflict.  STATUS:  DOD  op- 
osition  report  forwarded  to  Congress 
1  February.  Hearings  have  been  held 
1  the  Senate.  Similar  bills  have  been 
itroduced  in  the  House. 

•  S.  172,  relating  to  the  income 
IX  treatment  of  cost-of-living  allow- 
nces  received  by  certain  caretakers 
[id  clerks  employed  by  the  National 
luard  outside  the  Continental  U.S. 
TATUS:  Proposed  report  being  pre- 
ared  for  service  coordination. 

•  S.  540,  to  amend  Title  10,  U.S. 
ode,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
uting  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
lembers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
r  Marine  Corps.  It  would  provide  an 
ilisted  member  the  same  method  now 
sed  for  officers  in  computing  credit 
)r  non-active  duty  Reserve  service 
jrformed  subsequent  to  May  31,  1958, 
id  to  apply  that  method  of  com- 
uting  credit  for  such  service  of  an 
ilisted  member  performed  on  or  prior 
•  May  31,  1958.  STATUS:  Proposed 
;port  recommending  enactment  of  bill 

in  service  coordination. 

Two  88th  Congress  bills  to  amend 
ities  10  and  32,  U.S.  Code,  are  be- 
ig  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  89th 
ongress  legislative  program.  They 
e:  H.R.  2504,  concerning  retirement 
id  other   benefits    for   technicians   of 


Pararescuemen  of  Air  Force  Reserve's  Air  Rescue  Sqs.,  must  be  pre- 
pared for  jumps  over  water,  clear  land  or  trees  to  help  injured,  (l-r) 
A2C  James  Cramer,  AlC  John  Rehr,  AlC  William  Stevenson,  and 
TSgt.  Robert  Earle,  of  304th  Air  Rescue  Sq.,  Portland,  Ore.,  examine 
new  SCUBA  suits  purchased  under  recent  Air  Force  authorization. 


the  Reserve  and  National  Guard;  and 
H.R.  2505,  to  provide  benefits  for  non- 
regular  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  National  Guard  who  are  injured 
or  disabled  from  disease. 


ECl  News:  All  Extension  Course  In- 
stitute correspondence  course  solutions 
will  be  scored  and  processed  by  com- 
puter,  effective   June    1 . 

ECI  awards  a  separate  certificate 
(ECI  Form  26)  to  Reservists  not  on 
active  duty  for  satisfactory  completion 
of  each  volume  of  a  course.  This  form 
is  forwarded  to  the  students  and  serves 
as  the  basis  for  receiving  Reserve 
points.  Usually  the  forms  are  dated  five 
days  prior  to  the  processing  of  solu- 
tions at  ECI,  approximating  the  mail- 
ing date.  However,  a  large  number  of 
solutions  are  received  by  certified  or 
registered  mail,  requiring  special  han- 
dling and  dating  of  individual  forms 
according  to  the  postmarked  date  on 
the  envelope.  This  date  serves  to  show 
volume  completion  within  the  pre- 
scribed period  of  time  for  point  credit. 

Under  the  new  computerized  system, 
ECI  will  no  longer  have  the  capability 
to  provide  special  handling  of  solutions 
for  dating  purposes.  Beginning  June  1, 
therefore.  Forms  26  will  reflect  the 
date  of  automatic  processing  at  ECI. 
This  date  will  normally  be  no  more 
than  seven  days  after  the  student  mails 
in  his  solution. 


Aircraft  Assisted:  Air  National  Guards- 
men and  Air  Force  Reservists  assisted 
in  two  recent  "saves"  involving  civilian 
aircraft. 

A  Mississippi  Air  Guard  C-121  of  the 
172nd  Air  Transport  Group,  of  Jack- 
son, teamed  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  (FAA)  to  guide  a  disabled 
airliner  to  a  safe  landing  at  Jackson. 

The  airliner,  with  45  passengers,  was 
enroute  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  when 
it  sufi'ered  a  complete  electrical  failure, 
rendering  its  radio  and  navigational  aids 
inoperative. 

FAA  maintained  radar  observation  of 
the  airliner,  and,  failing  to  regain  com- 
munications and  noting  that  the  plane 
was  leaving  its  assigned  course,  it 
alerted  the  172nd  transport  flying  near- 
by. The  Guardsmen  led  the  airliner  to 
a  safe  landing. 

In  another  incident,  the  command 
post  at  Continental  Air  Command  head- 
quarters and  Reservists  of  the  301st 
Air  Rescue  Squadron,  Homestead  AFB, 
Florida,  located  a  privately-owned  DC- 
3  that  had  gone  down  in  shallow  water 
off  the  Bahamas. 

The  Reserve  HU-16  crew  located 
the  downed  aircraft  10  minutes  after 
arriving  in  its  search  area.  They  dropped 
two  pararescuemen  and  then  landed 
alongside  the  aircraft,  picking  up  six 
of  its  eight  passengers.  Two  other  pas- 
sengers who  swam  for  help  were  later 
picked  up  by  a  helicopter. 


RESERVE  TRAINING 

MISSION 
TO  SAIGON 


Photos  by  MSgt.  James  P.  Medlock,  CON  AC,  Ol. 


v'^rj 


Overseas  flights 
by  Air  Reserve 
Forces  crews  reap 
twofold  dividends. , 
They  accomplish 
realistic  training 
and  provide 
necessary  USAF 
missions . . . 


a/  California:  Early  morning  preflight  of 
Saigon-bound  AFRes.,  C-124  is  made  by 
442nd  TCWg.,  crewmen  prior  to  dawn  de- 
parture from  Travis  AFB,  for  long  over- 
water  haul  to  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii.  .  .  . 
h/  Midway:  Capt.  Richard  McMahon  (c), 
aircraft  commander,  checks  weather  with 
Navy  Chief  Aerographer  E.  R.  Evans,  dur- 
ing island  stop.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Elwell  (I), 
Air  Force  Reservist,  joined  flight  at  Wake 
Island.  He  was  returning  home  after  two 
weeks  active  duty  with  MATS.  .  .  .  c/ 
Saigon:  Co-pilot,  Capt.  Ray  Til  ton  watches 
Vietnamese  mechanics  prepare  to  check 
the  C-124's  engines  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 


fclenty  of  water  antl  an  airlift  mission  for  USAF. 

Air  Force  Reserve  overwater  training  llights  must 
;t  these  basic  requirements.  Maximum  utilization  of  the 
xiyer's  dollar  is  the  consideration  behind  the  missions, 
"ypical  of  such  programming  is  the  tlight  undertaken  by 
aircrew  of  the  442nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Richards- 
laur  AFB,  Missouri.  In  13  days  they  flew  a  C-124  more 
n  22,000  miles  from  the  middle  of  the  United  States, 
ass  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  South  China  Sea  before 
oading  high-priority  cargo  in  the  city  of  Saigon  in  the 
jublic  of  Viet;Nam. 

rhe  participating  Reservists  were  Major  Judson  H.  Whit- 
;er.  Captains  Richard  C.  McMahon  and  Ray  G.  Tilton, 
gt.  Howard  N.  Rakestraw,  TSgt.  F.  McKinley  Jr.,  and 
C  Joe  B.  Stone.  Accompanying  them  were  Military  Air 
nsport  Service  officers,   1st  Lt.  Joseph  B.  Dana  and  2nd 

Patrick  T.  Keefe,  and  TSgt.  Ben  H.  McCasland,  an 
ve  duty  advisor  with  the  442nd  Wing.  Each  Reservist 
I  member  of  the  Wing's  935th  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
"he  flight  to  Viet-Nam  began  February  12,  with  an  early 
rning  takeoff  from  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  home  of  the 
ith.  After  about  1,500  miles  of  cross-country  flying,  the 
:raft  landed  at  the  MATS  air  terminal,  Travis  AFB, 
ifornia,  where  it  was  loaded  with  cargo.  Next  day  the 
kv  headed  west  over  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Pacific 
:an  for  their  primary  mission  of  overwater  training.  They 
cticed  emergency  procedures  and  reviewed  survival  tech- 
ues  during  a  mid-Pacific  "ditching"  exercise. 
)y  mid-morning  of  the  sixth  day  the  aircraft  reached 
»on"s  busy  Tan  Son  Nhut  Aerodrome  where  the  cargo 
>  offloaded  and  other  material  taken  aboard.  The  flight 
k  to  the  U.S.  began  that  same  day.  Leaving  Saigon,  they 
ssed  the  Gulf  of  Siam  before  landing  at  Bangkok  where 

Reservists  and  their  MATS  counterparts  rested, 
-rem  Bangkok,  the  crew  again  crossed  the  South  China 
,  landing  at  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines.  Other 
:rmediate  stops  on  the  return  flight  were  Guam,  Wake, 
Jway,  and  Hickam  AFB  in  Hawaii  before  the  last  long 
rwater  flight  to  Travis  AFB.  Another  stop  was  made  at 
vis-Monthan  AFB,  Arizona,  to  pick  up  more  cargo 
ore  the  Reservists  landed  at  Richards-Gebaur,  training 
ision  accomplished.  For  MATS  it  meant  another  Air 
ierve  Forces  aircrew  "globally  qualified." 
Mso  flying  regular  MATS  training  missions  to  the  Far 
;t  are  Reservists  of  the  442nd  Wings  other  Group,  the 
ith  at  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  and  the  three  groups  of  the 
•th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas.  The 
ups  are  the  916th,  also  at  Carswell,  the  937th,  Tinker 
B,  Oklahoma,  and  the  917th,  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana. 


d/  Ijoafltnaster,  TSgt.  F.  McKinley  Jr.,  secures 
jet  engine  on  "Globe master's"  cargo  deck  during 
airlift  to  Far  East.  .  .  .  e/  ISavigator,  1st  Lt. 
Joseph  Dana,  one  of  two  MATS  active  duty 
officers  accompanying  Reservists  on  the  flight, 
"shoots  the  sun"  with  a  sextant  to  position  air- 
craft during  overwater  portion  of  flight.  .  .  . 
{/  Engineer,  MSgt.  Howard  Rakestraw,  moni- 
tors complex  of  instruments  and  switches.  The 
trip  took  the  442nd  Reservists  22,000  miles. 


LEGEND:  For  officer  identificaHon:  0-6  stands  for  Col.;  0-5,  for  Lt.  Col.; 
0-4,  Maj.;  0-3,  Capt.;  0-2,  1st  Lt.  Airman:  The  AFSC  identifies  the  job 
title.  The  letter  "X"  in  AFSC  906XO  indicates  openings  in  more  than 
one  grade.  E-2  indicates  A3C;  E-3,  A2C;  E-4,  AlC;  E-5,  SSgt.;  E-6,  TSgt.; 
E-7,  MSgt.;  E-8,  SMSgt.;  and  E-9,  CMSgt.  The  following  vacancies  exist 
at  Aeromedical  Evacuation  (AME),  Medical  Service  (MS),  Mobile  Com- 
munications  (Mbl.   Comm.),   Air   Postal   (AP),   and   Air   Rescue    (AR)   units. 


AFRes  Vacancies  .  .  . 

FLORIDA 
Miami  lAP,  37  AMESq. 


Officer 
AJ-CS  Grade  No. 

9754     0-2/ 3      II 
Airman 

73230  E-3  1 


A902XOB 

E-4/8      29 
906X1  E-3/6        3 


LOUISIANA 


Barksdale  AFB,  38  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9735     0-3 
9745     0-2/3 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
40350  E-4 
42153  E-4 
54250  E-5 
54350  E-5 
55250  E-4 
56450  E-4 
62150  E-5 


622X0 
622X1 
70250 
73250 
901X0 
902X0 
902X2 
902^8 
903X0 
904X0 
906X0 
907X0 
90870 


E-3/5 
E-5/6 

E-4 
E-4 

E-4/6 
E-4/7 
E-4/7 
E-4 
E-4/6 
E-5/7 
E-4/7 
E-5/7 
E-6 


425  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9735 
9745 
9754 
9836 
9926 


0-3 
0-3 
0-2/3 
0-4 
0-4 
Airman 
40350  E-5 


902X0  E-4/6 
90252  E-4 
90350  E-4 
90470  E-6 
90671  E-7 
98150  E-4/5 


1 


England  AFB,  466  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No 

9326     0-3/4  ■ 

0-4  1 

0-3  1 

0-4  1 

0-4  1 
Airman 


9416 
9735 
9836 
9926 


90252   E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470B  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 


90170 

E-6 

1 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore, 

22 

MSSq. 

Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-2/3        3 
9754     0-2/3        4 

Airman 
73250  E-5  1 


901X0  E-5/6 

'> 

902X0  E-4/8 

21 

905X0  E-5/6 

2 

90670  E-6 

1 

90750  E-5 

1 

908X0  E-5/6 

2 

403  MSFIt. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No 

90150  E-5  I 

902X0  E-6/7        2 


903X0  E-4/6  2 

90470B  E-6  1 

90570  E-6  I 

90671    E-7  1 


MINNESOTA 


Mpls.-St.  Paul  lAP,  47  AMESq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-4  1 


9754     0-2/3      12 
Airman 

A902XO  E-4/7  15 


MASSACHUSETTS 


L.  G.  Hanscom  Fid.,  401  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416     0-4  1 

9754     0-2  1 


9926     0-4 
Airman 

90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 


Westover  AFB,  21  MSSq. 

Officer  9356  0-4 

AFSC  Grade  No.  9416  0-4 

9056     0-3  1  9636  0-4 

9326     0-3/4        4  9735  0-3/4 


9745     0-3            1 

62231   E-5 

9754     0-2/3 

I        70450  E-4 

9926     0-4 

1        901X0  E-4/6 

.4irman 

902X0  E-4/8 

40350  E-4/5 

2        902X2  E-4/7 

42153   E-4 

90258   E-4 

54250  E-5 

1        90350  E-4/5 

54350  E-5 

904XO  E-5/6 

55250  E-4 

1        905X0  E-5/6 

5'i255   E-4 

1        907X0  E-4/7 

62150  E-5 

1        90850  E-5 

622X0  E-3/5 

2        98150  E-4/5 

MICHIGAN 


Self  ridge  AFB,  305  ARSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1035A  0-4  1 

1535     0-2/3        1 

Airman 
30171   E-6  1 


43251  E-5 
64650  E-4 
70250  E-5 
92250  E-5 


4  AMEGp. 


Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.  73270  E-6  1 

9016     0-5  1  A902X0  E-7/9     2 

9025     0-3  1 


45  AMESq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-3  2 

9754     0-3  9 


Airman 

70250  E-5  1 

A902X0  E-4/8  33 


Kincheloe  AFB,  435  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016 
9326 
9416 
9735 
9754 
9836 
9926 


0-4 
0-3/4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-4 
0-4 
Airman 
90170  E-6 


902X2  E-4  7 
90252   E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90570   E-6 
906X0  E-5/7 
90651    E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 


MISSOURI 


Richard<i-Gebaur  AFB 
Det.  2,  11  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1634     0-3  1 

Airman 
272XO  E-4/7       6 


29350  E-5 
30431  E-3 
30434  E-3 
.^6330  E-3 
421X3  E-3 


36  AMESq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9754     0-3  1 1 

Airman 

64530  E-3  I 


A902X0  E-4/6  42 
90671   E-6  1 


NEW  JERSEY 


McGuire  AFB,  33  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9656     0-4  1 

Airman 

622.30  E-3  1 


70450  E-5 
905X0  E-5/6 
907X0  E-5/7 
908X0  E-5/6 
98150  E-5 


SOUTH   CAROLINA 
Charleston  AFB,  457  IvisFiT 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4  2 

9356     0-5  1 

9416     0-4  1 

9926     0-4  1 

Airman 

90170  E-6  1 


902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90651  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90850  E-5 


NEW  MEXICO 


Holloman  AFB,  455  MSFIt. 


Officer 

902X0  E-4/7      4 

AFSC  Grade  No 

90252  E-4/5        2 

9016     0-4 

90370  E-6             1 

9326     0-3/4        ; 

>        90470  E-6             1 

9416     0-4 

90570  E-6             1 

9735     0-3 

906X0  E-5/7        2 

9754     0-2/3         ; 

!        90651   E-5             1 

9836     0-4 

90770  E-6             1 

9926     0-4 

90850  E-5             1 

Airman 

98150  E-4             1 

90170  E-6 

NEW  YORK 


Stewart  AFB,  429  MSFIt. 


Officer 

90252   E-4/5        2 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

90370  E-6             1 

9326     0-3/4        2 

90470  E-6             1 

9416     0-4            1 

90570  E-6             1 

9735     0-3             1 

906X0  E-5/7        2 

9754     0-2/3        1 

90651    E-5             1 

9926     0-4            1 

90770  E-6             1 

Airman 

90850  E-5             1 

90170  E-6             1 

98150  E-4             1 

902X08  E-7         1 

OHIO 


Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Det.  6,  11  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-3/4        2 


303X1  E-3/4 
30434  E-3 
42153  E-4 


OREGON 


Portland  lAP,  40  AMESq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-3  5 

9754     0-2/3      21 

Airman 
64550  E-4  1 


732.30  E-3  1 
A90250B 

E-4/5  46 

90631    E-3  1 


443  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016 
9326 
9416 
9735 
9754 
9926 


0-4 
0-3/4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-2/3 
0-4 
Airman 
90170  E-   6 


902X0BE-3/7 

902X2  E-2/4 

90370  E-6 

90470  E-6 

90';70  E-6 

906X0  E-3/7 

90651    E-4 

90770  E-6 

90850   E-4 

981.30   E-3 

TEXAS 


Bergslrom  AFB,  Det.  1, 
13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

272X0  E-5/6       2 


.30351   E-4/5 
30454  E-5 
.36330  E-3 


James  Connally  AFB,  Det.  2, 
13  Mbl.  Comm.  Sq. 

Airman  .303X1  E-3/5 

AFSC  Grade  No.  .304X1  E-.3/5 

272XO  E-3/7       6  304.34  E-3 

293X0  E-3/4        2  36350  E-4 

Carswell  AFB.  410  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326  0-3     I 
9416  0-4     I 


9735  0-4 
9836  0-4 
9926  0-4 


499  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4        2 
9416     0-4  1 


9735 

0-3             1 

9754 

0-2/3         1 

9836 

0-4             1 

9926 

0-4             1 

Ellington  AFB,  32  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9025     0-2/3 
9745     0-2/3 
64550  E-4 
70250  E-4 
70450  E-4/5 


Airman 

62150  E-5 
62230  E-3 
622X1  E-5/7 
90250B  E-5 
907X0  E-5/6 
908X0  E-5/6 


422  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016     0-5 
9025     0-4 
9754     0-3/4 
Airman 
40350  E-5 


903X0  E-4/6 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90651  E-4 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4/5 


423  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9016     0-5  1 


903X0  E-4/6 
90470  E-6 
90650  E-4 


9735     0-3 
9745     0-3 
9754     0-3/4 
9926     0-4 

Airman 
40350  E-5 


90651  E-4 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4/5 


Lackland  AFB,  408  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016 
9326 
9356 
9416 
9745 
9754 
9926 


0-5 
0-3/4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-2/3 
0-4 
Airman 
90150  E-5 


90250  E-4 
90252  E-4/5 
90258  E-5 
903X0  E-4/6 
906X0  E-4/7 
906X1  E-4/7 
907X0  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4/5 


Perrin  AFB,  407  MSFIt 


Officer 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416 

0-4 

9735 

0-3 

9745 

0-3 

9754 

0-4 

9926 

0-4 
Airman 

90150  E-5 

90270B  E-7 

90252  E-4 
90258  E-5 
903X0  E-4/6 
90450B  E-4 

90670  E-7 

90671  E-7 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-5 


Randolph  AFB,  476  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3 
9754     0-2/3 
Airman 

90170  E-6 

902X0  E-3  7 
902X2  E-3/5 


90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 

90650  E-5 

90651  E-5 
90770  E-6 
90870  E-6 
98150  E-4 


ANG   Vacancies 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore,  175tb  TFGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1115A  0-2/4       3 
9356     0-3/4 
Airman 
241 XO  E-3/6 
242XO  E-5/6 
252X1  E-3/6 
25 3 XO  E-5/7 
274XO  E-5 
302XO  E-3/7 


322XOB  E-3/6  5 


421X2  E-3/5 
431XIC  E-3/6' 
461XO  E-3/4 
461X1  E-5/7 
462XO  E-3/6 
57IXO  E-3/6 
62 1  XO  E-3/4 
622XO  E-3/7 
631XOA 

E-3/6 
645XO  E-3/6 
647XO  E-3/6 


NEW  MEXICO 


Kirtland  AFB,  150th  TFGp. 


This  former  ADC  unit  has  vacanci 
for  pilots  in  AFSC  1125Z  (F-100C 
Applicants  must  be  Air  Force  rat( 
pilots  under  34  years  of  age  with  ; 
least  100  hours  single-engine,  fit 
pilot  jet  time  who  have  made  the 
last  flight  since  June  1962.  Intereslt 
personnel  should  write  to  either 
Col.  Fred  J.  Fink  or  Major  Dale 
Dodd.  P.O.  Box  551,  Albuquerqu 
New  Mexico. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Grenier  Fid.,  157th  ATGp. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


24270  E-6 
27150  E-4/5 
29150  E-4/5 
30454  E-4/5 
36150  E-4/5 
.36350  E-5 
36251   E^ 
.36271   E-6 
43151A  E-4/5 
43251   E-3/4 
43251 /7I 

E-5   6 


A43570  E-5/6 

47152  E-3/4 

47153  E-4 
55450  E-5 
55630  E-5 
60330  E-3 
62259  E-4 
67250  E-5 
68370  E-6 
70250  E-4 
75172  E-6 
90170  E-6/7 
A90250  E-4/5 
90270  E-6/7 


CAP  Vacancies  .   .   . 

Air  Force  Reservists  in  the  grad 
of  technical  sergeant  through  c> 
onel  are  needed  to  assist  with  Ci 
Air  Palrol  training  and  operatio 
in  the  more  than  2300  CAP  un 
ihroughoul  the  country.  Most  A 
Force  specialties  can  be  fully  ul 
ized.  particularly  instructors.  C/ 
program  is  a  point-gaining  activ 
under  AFR  45-15.  Contact  lex 
unit  or  state  CAP-USAF  liais 
officer,  or  submit  request  and  qu 
ificalions  to  Hq.  CAP-USAF.  I 
lington    AFB.    Tex.    Attn:    CPL. 


Capt.  William  Whatley 

draws  attention  to 

miniature  space  capsules 

representing^  446th 

test  drops. 


eservists  Support  NA  SA . . . 


J  HE  history-making  flight  of  Gemini  3  on  March  23, 
held  a  special  significance  for  Air  Force  Reservists 
he  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  at  EMington  AFB,  Texas, 
"he  San  Jacinto  Wing  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the 
/  Air  Force  Reserve  flying  unit  supporting  the  nation's 
i-in-space  program.  They  have  been  conducting  air- 
ne  tests  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
jtion's  (NASA)  Manned  Space  Center  at  Houston, 
e   1962. 

)ne  of  the  wing's  recent  contributions  was  made  March 
A  C-119  Flying  Boxcar  and  crew  of  the  705th  Troop 
rier  Group  test-dropped  a  boilerplate  version  of  the 
nini  capsule  into  the  Atlantic  off  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida. 
:  drop  was  made  to  evaluate  spacecraft  retrieval  tech- 
Jes  in  the  launch  site  recovery  area.  Thirteen  days 
r,  astronauts  Virgil  Grissom  and  John  Young  made 
r  3-orbit  flight  in  the  "Molly  Brown." 
"he  446th  initially  entered  the  space  program  in  May 
i2,  when  one  of  its  aircraft  and  crew  test-dropped  a 
totype  Mercury  spacecraft  capsule  into  Galveston  Bay, 
le  30  miles  east  of  Houston.  Since  then,  the  Reserve 
g  has  worked  continuously  with  NASA  carrying  out 
ly  airborne  tests.  These  have  included  Sarah  Beacon 
;overy  aid)  flights;  10,000-pound  platform  drops;  para- 
flight  test   and  high  and   low  altitude   parachute   tests. 

0  air  drops  to  test  retro-rockets,  floatation  gear  and  sea 
marker. 

)uring  the  past  fiscal  year,   the  wing  flew  45  sorties  in 
port  of  the  men-in-space  program,  with  aircraft   in  the 
165    hours.     A   total   of   288   officer   and    105    airman 
ndays  were  involved. 

Reservists  taking  part  in  the  March  10  drop  were:  Capt. 
liam   Whatley,   pilot;   Capt.   Everett  Treadway,   co-pilot; 

1  Lt.  Col.  Curtis  Everett,  navigator.  Also  MSgt.  Don 
hens  and  SSgts.  Arthur  McBryde,  J.  M.  Dodson  and 
mic  Scoggin.  With  the  exception  of  Sergeant  Richens, 
leniber  of  the  704th  Troop  Carrier  Group,  all  personnel 
the  drop  crew  were  from  the  705th. 

Vhen  America  puts  a  man  on  the  moon,  the  446th  will 
e  a  significant  part  in  his  getting  there. 


Your  Personnel  Records... 


/I  i  /  HO  is  the  custodian  of  your  master  personnel  records? 
l/i/    It   is  important  that  you  know. 

Air  Force  directives  require  that  a  personnel  records 
custodian  be  appointed  for  all  personnel  records  groups — 
field,  major  command,  and  master. 

At  the  Air  Reserve  Records  Center  (ARRC)  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  Colonel  Thomas  C.  Hollick,  head  of  the  Records 
Directorate,  is  the  custodian  of  all  Air  Force  Reservists' 
master  personnel   records. 

About  370,000  master  personnel  records  of  Reservists 
not  on  extended  active  duty  are  maintained  by  ARRC. 
These  are  filed  in  open  shelf  files  by  service  number. 

There  is  such  a  volume  of  orders,  records,  and  other 
material  sent  to  the  file  banks  that  84  clerks  are  required 
to  put  such  materials  in  the  proper  record. 

All  Reservists  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  center  and 
review  their  own  records.  Specialists  in  personnel  subjects 
are  available  to  answer  questions  and  initiate  corrective 
action  if  needed.  Personnel  records  may  be  reviewed  from 
7:15   a.m.   to   2:30   p.m.,   Monday  through   Friday. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  Directorate  of  Records 
equally  important  to  Reservists.  One  of  these  is  the  address 
section  which  receives  about  800  address  changes  daily.  To 
avoid  delays  in  receiving  correspondence.  The  Air  Reservist 
Magazine  and  other  material.  Reservists  should  promptly 
notify  ARRC  of  any  change  in  address.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to:  Air  Reserve  Records  Center,  3800 
York  Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  80205. 

ARRC  reference  service  sections  handle  correspondence 
that  can  be  answered  from  information  already  recorded 
in  the  master  file.  These  sections  prepare  statements  of 
service,  biographical  and  historical  sketches,  compute  en- 
titlement to  uniform  allowances  and  correct  reports  of 
separation  as  requested.  They  also  determine  entitlement 
to  awards  and  decorations,  and  furnish  medical  and  service 
data  for  veterans  benefits. 

Data  development  sections  examine,  correct,  and  perfect 
incoming  master  and  field  files.  Here  the  data  that  is  stored 
on  computer  tapes  is  extracted  and  coded  on  forms  for  use 
in  the  Directorate  of  Data  Systems  and  Statistics. 

Every  day  hundreds  of  records  are  received  and  mailed 
out  by  the  shipping  and  receiving  section  at  the  center. 
ARRC  is  more  than  a  storage  facility.  It  is  vitally  important 
to  the  careers  of  all  Air  Force  Reservists. 

Records  destined  for  addresses  throughout 

U.S.,  are  readied  for  shipment.  Hundreds  of 

Reserve  records  are  processed  daily. 


kv 
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AFSC's  Titan  III  launch  complex,  under 

construction  at  Cape  Kennedy,  will 

reduce  time  lag  between  launches 

to  one  week.  Mating  boosters  to  the 

Titan  III  will  take  place  in 

building  similar  to  one  pictured. 


THE 

AIR     ORCE 

SYSTEMS  COMMAND'S 

ROLE 


r>i  URiNG  1964,  the  United  States  Air  Force  observed 
I  J  its  first  10  years  of  research  and  development  activ- 
^^"^  ities  directed  toward  achieving  and  expanding  an 
operational  aerospace  defense  capability.  The  scientific 
research,  experimentation  and  technology  required  to  de- 
velop this  capability  was  assigned  in  a  large  part  to  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral B.  A.  Schriever.  Today,  this  capability  consists  not 
only  of  a  powerful  deterrent  force  in  the  form  of  instant 
ICBMs  but  it  also  forms  the  technological  base  of  a  vast 
new  national  resource. 

In  expanding  this  capability  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  is  responsible  for  the  Air  Force  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 
it  is  the  focal  point  for  the  combined  efforts  of  the  military, 
industrial  and  scientific  personnel  engaged  in  maintaining 
our  nation's  deterrent  strength.  Overcoming  myriad  prob- 
lems while  turning  concepts  into  realities  are  basic  factors 
in  the  everyday  activities  of  the  personnel  associated  with 
Systems  Command  controlled  projects.  Some  recent  accom- 
plishments include: 

•  Aircraft — the  C-141,  answering  Military  Air  Transport 
Service's  (MATS)  need  for  a  large,  jet-powered  aircraft 
capable  of  spanning  any  ocean  without  refueling  .  .  .  the 
F-4C,  a  supersonic,  fighter  aircraft  giving  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand (TAC)  an  unprecedented  combination  of  speed  and 
firepower  .  .  .  the  F-lllA,  described  recently  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  as  ".  .  .  the  greatest 
single  step  forward  in  combat  aircraft  in  several  decades." 

•  Space — Air  Force  Systems  Command  managed  and 
conducted  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  launchings  of  all  astronauts  who  have 
orbited  the  earth  and  has  launched  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  U.  S.  satellites  and  space  probes.  Systems  Command 
is  developing  the  Titan  III  booster  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  launch  vehicle  for  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory  (MOL). 

Formerly  the  Air  Research  and  Development  Command, 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  came  into  being  in  April 
1961.  This  major  air  command  is  responsible  for  ad- 
vancing Air  Force  aerospace  technology  and  adapting  these 


advances  into  operational  aerospace  systems.  Systems  Coi 
mand  is  organized  to  provide  up-to-date  and  effecti 
management  of  Air  Force  scientific  and  technical  resourc 

In  addition,  Systems  Command  gives  major  support 
specific  NASA  programs,  which  include  research,  develc 
ment,  test,  procurement  and  launch  activities. 

Through  joint  agreements.  Systems  Command  and  NAJ 
work  closely  in  carrying  out  activities  involving  the  pre 
iems  of  flight  within  and  outside  the  earth's  atmosphi 
and  the  exploration  of  space  with  manned  and  unmann 
vehicles.  Space  Systems  Division  (SSD)  performs  exe( 
tive  management  over  the  progress  of  space  programs  a 
projects  for  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)   and  NASA. 

Headquarters  for  Systems  Command  is  located  at 
drews  AFB,  Maryland.  Organizationally  the  command 
comprised  of  nine  divisions,  five  development  and  t 
centers,  two  test  ranges,  and  three  contract  managem' 
regions.  In  coordinating  U.  S.  military  and  civilian  scient 
and  industrial  aerospace  weapon  and  space  systems  devel* 
ment  efforts,  Systems  Command  directs  the  expenditure 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  Air  Force  budget,  and  mana 
and  controls  about  300  installations  or  separate  activii 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas,  including  England,  So 
Africa,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Eniwetok  and  Singapore. 

The  command  field  elements  which  make  up  Air  Fo 
Systems  Command  are: 

National  Range  Division  (NRD),  Andrews  A, 
Maryland.  Plans,  develops,  operates,  maintains  and  conti 
assigned  DOD  range  facilities  in  support  of  national  in 
continental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and  space  progra 
Under  NRD  are  two  test  ranges.    They  are  the  Air  Fc 


stern  Test  Range  (AFHIR).  Patrick  AFB,  Florida  and 
Air  Force  Western  Test  Range  (AFWTR),  Vanden- 
g  AFB.  California.  AFETR  operates  the  Atlantic  range 
ncluding  Cape  Kennedy — in  support  of  U.  S.  missile  and 
icc  programs.  AFWTR  operates  the  Pacific  range  in 
(port  of  DOD,  NASA  and  other  agency  programs. 
From  Cape  Kennedy,  America's  missiles,  satellites  and 
nned  space  programs  are  launched,  and  it  will  be  the 
;e  from  which  the  Apollo  and  MOL  are  launched.  The 
PR  specializes  in  polar  orbit  launches  of  satellites  and 
)port  of  operational  training  launches  of  Strategic  Air 
mmand   (SAC)   missiles. 

SPACE  Systems  Division  (SSD),  Los  Angeles,  California. 
,ns,  programs  and  manages  space  systems  and  related 
jipment.  This  includes  the  responsibility  for  space  sys- 
18  development,  engineering,  test,  on-orbit  tracking,  tele- 
try  control,  recovery,  evaluation,  procurement,  produc- 
1,  quality  assurance,  installation  and  checkout.  In 
lition,  it  manages  the  acquisition  of  related  items,  such 
space  boosters  and  aerospace  ground  equipment  neces- 
y  to  provide  launching,  control  and  recovery  of  space 
lipment  and  the  support  of  space  programs. 
Jnits  assigned  to  SSD  are  the  6595th  Aerospace  Test 
ng,  Vandenberg  AFB,  California,  the  6594th  Aerospace 
it  Wing,  Sunnyvale,  California,  the  6555th  Aerospace 
it  Wing,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida,  and  the  6592d  Support 
oup,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

roNTRACT  Management  Division  (CMD),  Los  Angeles, 
Ufornia.  Responsible  for  DOD  contract  management 
ivities  in  those  plants  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  under 
DOD  National  Plant  Cognizance  Program.  Activities 
the  division  will  include  Air  Force  Plant  Representative 
ices  (AFPRO),  Test  Site  Offices,  and  Contract  Support 
tachments. 

rhree  Contract  Management  Region  (CMR)  offices 
nage  the  administration  of  contracts  executed  by  the 
Force  Systems  Command  organizations.  Air  Force 
»istics  Command  procurement  activities,  major  air  com- 
nds.   Defense  Supply  Agency,  NASA,   and   other   U.   S. 


Ranfie  is  part  of 
AFSC's  National  Range 
Division. 


Government  purchasing  agencies  when  required.  CMR 
plant  representatives  assure  that  specified  quantities  and 
qualities  of  end  items  are  delivered.  CMRs  furnish  techni- 
cal or  management  direction  for  quality  control,  security 
and  transportation.  The  CMRs  also  provide  development 
engineering  capability  to  help  Air  Force  System  Program 
Offices  and  procuring  activities  designated  by  the  Systems 
Command. 

The  three  CMRs  are:  Eastern  Contract  Management 
Region  (ECMR),  Olmsted  AFB,  Pennsylvania;  Central 
Contract  Management  Region  (CCMR),  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio;  and  the  Western  Contract  Management  Region 
(WCMR),  Los  Angeles,  California. 

continued/next  page 


GENERAL  BERNARD  A.  SCHRIEVER 


Commander,  Air  Force  Systems 
^ommand,  General  Schriever  plays 
a  significant  role  in  main- 
ining  the  operational  superiority 
of  our  nation's  weapon  systems. 
'e  also  commanded  the  Air  Re- 
\rch  and  Development  Command 
for  two  years  prior  to  its  being 

redesignated  the  Systems  Com- 
md  in  April  1961.  The  general 
^an  his  military  career  in  1931 
th  a  Reserve  appointment  in  the 
Held  Artillery  following  gradua- 
tion from  Texas  A&M  with  a 
B.S.    degree.     He    entered 


flight   training   in    1932    and 
won  his  wings  and  a  Reserve 
commission   the  next  year. 
Further  study  at  Stanford 
University  earned  him  a  M.S. 
degree.    As  a  major  he 
served  in   the  Southwest  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.    Postwar 
assignments  include:    chief, 
Scientific  Liaison   Section, 
and  assistant  for  Development 
and  Planning,  Hq.  USAF; 
commander  of  ARDC's  Western 
Development  Division,  and  assistant 
to  the  commander,  ARDC. 


Ballistic  Systems  Division  (BSD),  Norton  AFB,  Cali- 
fornia. Plans,  programs  and  manages  the  acquisition  of 
ballistic  missiles  and  related  equipment.  BSD  provided  for 
the  activation  of  selected  missile  sites  for  the  Atlas,  Titan 
and  Minuteman  programs  under  the  most  gigantic  construc- 
tion effort  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

BSD  is  Air  Force's  management  agency  for  all  present 
and  future  ballistic  missile  weapon  systems  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  research,  development,  procurement,  produc- 
tion and  testing  of  ICBMs. 

Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD),  Wright-Patter- 
son AFB,  Ohio.  Manages  the  development  and  acquisition  of 
aeronautical  systems  and  related  equipment.  The  division 
also  manages  priority  programs  to  strengthen  Air  Force 
capabilities  in  the  area  of  limited  war,  special  air  war- 
fare and  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  operations.  ASD  man- 
ages aircraft  and  nonballistic  missile  systems  programs  sup- 
porting all  Air  Force  operational  requirements.  They 
include  the  development  of  the  C-5A  heavy  logistics  trans- 
port; the  F-lllA  fighter  designed  for  speed  in  excess  of 
Mach  2  with  the  ability  to  use  short  runways;  the  F-4C, 
tactical  aircraft;  the  all-jet  C-141  transport;  the  463L  Ma- 
terials Handling  System;  and  two  of  the  three  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  configurations  being  developed  under  a 
tri-service  program  to  evaluate  operational  suitability — the 
tilt-wing  XC-142A  and  the  tilt-propeller  X-19. 

Through  its  flight  test  activity,  ASD  also  conducts  weight- 
lessness or  "zero-gravity"  flight  tests,  all  weather  testing  of 
new  aircraft,  adverse  weather  research  and  flight  tests  of 
new  research  and  development  concepts  and  products. 

Electronic  Systems  Division  (ESD),  L.  G.  Hanscom 
Field,  Massachusetts.  Plans  and  manages  information  and 
communication  programs  and  projects  to  develop  command, 
control,  warning,  surveillance  and  support  (weather,  in- 
telligence) systems.  Responsibilities  include  electronic  sys- 
tems acquisition,  test  and  support  for  the  Air  Force  and 
other  U.S.  Government  organizations. 


ESD-developed  systems  or  those  under  development  in 
elude  the  Semi-Automatic  Ground  Environment  (SAGE 
system  for  directing  the  air  defense  of  North  America;  thi 
Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System  (BMEWS)  whici 
provides  warning  against  attack  by  ballistic  missiles;  th' 
Nuclear  Detonation  Detection  System  (NUDETS);  am 
the  Space  Detection  and  Tracking  System  (SPADATS) 
used  to  detect,  track  and  compute  satellite  orbits. 

Since  modern  aerospace  weapons  possess  unprecedentei 
speed,  range,  mobility,  flexibility  and  firepower,  they  con 
stitute  an  instrument  of  national  policy  that  can  be  em 
ployed  in  any  dimension  of  war  when  properly  manipulatec 
Electronic  command  and  control  systems  provide  the  cape 
bility  to  control  these  modern  weapons.  They  help  corr 
manders  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  their  resources  b 
gathering  information,  distilling  essential  facts  from  vo 
uminous  data,  and  displaying  these  facts  in  easily-undei 
stood  form. 

Aerospace  Medical  Division  (AMD),  Brooks  AFi 
Texas.  Manages  bioastronautics  research  and  developmer 
programs  to  support  the  development  of  major  Air  Fore 
systems,  assigned  research  programs  supporting  Air  Fore 
personnel  system  and  clinical  and  aerospace  medicine  r 
quirements,  and  supervises  specialized  aerospace  medic 
educational  programs.  AMD  units  include  the  USA 
School  of  Aerospace  Medicine,  Brooks  AFB,  Texas;  Arct 
Aeromedical  Laboratory,  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska'  6570i 
Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratories,  Wright-Patte 
son  AFB,  Ohio:  6571st  Aeromedical  Research  Laborator 
Holloman  AFB,  New  Mexico:  and  the  6570th  Personn 
Research  Laboratory,  the  Wilford  Hall  USAF  Hospit: 
and  the  USAF  Epidemiological  Laboratory,  all  at  Lacklar 
AFB.  Texas. 


The  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (I),  will 
be  injected  into  orbit  by  "Titan  IIIC" 
(cover.)  Both  are  being  developed  by  the 
Space  Systems  Division.     Another  Systems 
Command  program  under  development  is  an 
unmanned  vehicle  capable  of  maneuvering 
after  reentry  from  orbit,  a  phase  of  pro- 
gram "START"  (Space  Technology  and 
Advanced  Reentry  Tests). 
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Research  projects  under  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  control  runf^e  from 
the  development  of  the  XB-70A 
aircraft  to  laboratory  studies  of 
quail  eggs  as  potential  sources 
of  food  for  space  travellers. 


MD  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
lung  medical,  educational  and  research  institutions  in 
Free  World.  Among  its  many  research  activities,  AMD 
Jucts  studies  in  visual  problems  of  flight,  medical  stand- 
in  aviation,  dynamic  and  environmental  stresses  en- 
itered  in  space  flights  and  arctic  human  factor  prob- 
>.  AMD  has  been  directly  involved  in  the  selection 
training  of  astronauts,  and  in  the  research,  development 
testing  of  life  support  systems  to  permit  them  to  func- 
in  the  environment  of  space. 


High  performance  wind  tunnels  (left),  rocket  test  cells  and 
space  environmental  chambers  at  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  provide  an  economical  means 
for  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  NASA  scientists  and 
engineers  to  detect  flaws  in  systems  under  development. 


Foreign  Technology  Division  (FTD),  Wriglu-Patterson 
AFB.  Ohio.  To  prevent  possible  technological  surprise  by 
a  potential  enemy.  FTD  acquires,  evaluates,  analyzes  and 
disseminates  foreign  aerospace  technology,  in  concert  with 
other  systems  command  divisions  and  centers.  Information 
collected  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  undergoes  screen- 
ing and  is  processed  by  unique  electronic  data  handling 
and  laboratory  processing  equipment.  Screened  and  proc- 
essed information  is  analyzed  by  scientific  and  technical 
specialists  to  provide  reports,  studies  and  technical  findings 
and  assessments  of  potential  hostile  technological  or  oper- 
ational environs  with  which  Air  Force  weapon  systems 
must  cope.  The  division  provides  valid,  logical  and  timely 
foreign  technology  support  for  aerospace  and  other  research 
and  development  activities. 

Research  and  Technology  Division  (RTD),  Boiling 
AFB,  Washington.  D.  C.  Through  assigned  laboratories, 
plans  and  manages  Air  Force  Systems  Command  explora- 
tory and  advanced  development  programs  aimed  at  creat- 
ing a  broad  research  and  technology  base  for  timely  appli- 
cation in  the  development  of  superior,  advanced  aerospace 
weapon  and  support  systems  and  equipment. 

Laboratories  under  RTD  supervision  and  their  respective 
functional  areas  are: 


•  The  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory,  Kirtland  AFB, 
New  Mexico,  conducts  research  in  nuclear  weapon  appli- 
cations, effects,  ballistics,  delivery  techniques  and  safety. 

continued/next  page 
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•  Research  programs  at  the  Air  Force  Rocket  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  Edwards  AFB,  California,  involve  rocket 
propulsion  components,  propellants  and  ground  equipment. 

•  The  Rome  Air  Development  Center,  Griffiss  AFB, 
New  York,  conducts  research  in  electromagnetic  energy 
conversion,  signal  detection  and  processing,  computation 
and  display,  command  and  control,  test  and  evaluation. 
The  center  furnishes  research,  development  and  engineer- 
ing support  of  intelligence  devices;  ground  communications 
hardware;  and  ground  environment  equipment  for  surveil- 
lance, aircraft  approach  and  landing;  air  navigation;  and 
electromagnetic  radiation  warfare. 

•  The  Air  Force  Aero-Propulsion  Laboratory,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  works  in  the  areas  of  air  breathing,  electric 
and  advanced  propulsion;  fuels  and  lubricants;  and  flight 
vehicle  power. 

•  The  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory,  Wright-Patter- 
son AFB,  handles  research  in  material  sciences,  metals  and 
ceramics,  non-metalic  materials,  manufacturing  technology 
and  materials  application. 

•  The  Air  Force  Flight  Dynamics  Laboratory,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  is  concerned  with  flight  vehicle  dynamics, 
performance,  control,  launching,  alighting  and  structures; 
crew  station  environmental  control  and  escape;  and  aero- 
dynamic decelerators. 


•  The  Air  Force  Avionics  Laboratory,  Wright-Pattei 
son  AFB,  conducts  research  and  technology  programs  i 
electronic  components,  optics  and  photo  materials,  nav 
gation  and  guidance,  vehicle  defense,  electronic  warfan 
communications  and  reconnaissance. 

The  Systems  Engineering  Group,  also  at  Wright-Patterso 
AFB,  manages  systems  engineering  and  technical  suppoi 
provided  to  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division.  It  acts  z 
the  agency  for  the  transition  of  technology  from  Air  Fore 
laboratories  to  systems  application. 

RTD  scientific  personnel  handled  much  of  the  researc 
on  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System  and  on  thj 
development  of  the  Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  Lir 
and  the  Semi-Automatic  Ground  Environment  System, 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  North  American  continent.  Cu 
rent  efi"orts  include  tracking  and  communicating  via  tl 
Echo  satellite  program,  operation  of  a  high  power  labor 
tory,  participation  in  the  Back-Up  Interceptor  Contr 
(BUIC)  defense  system,  development  of  computers,  lasi 
research,  and  the  development  of  devices  for  collectin 
processing  and  producing  intelligence  data  for  the  Unit< 
States  Air  Force  Security  Service. 

Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center  (AFFTC),  Eciwan 
AFB.  Ccilifornia.  Conducts  aircraft  Category  II  testin 
(Category  II  tests  are  conducted  by  Air  Force  specialis 
to  determine  whether  the  contractors  product  meets  esta 
lished    requirements   and    design   objectives.)    AFFTC 

provides  facilities  for  Category  I  tests  by  the  co 
tractor  and  the  final  functional  test  and  milita 
demonstration  intended  to  determine  the  capab' 
ity  and  suitability  of  a  complete  system  in  mei 
ing  established  U.S.  Air  Force  requirements  ar 
design  objectives.  AFFTC  is  the  home  of  the 
15  research  rocket  plane  which  has  flown  fast 
and  higher  than  any  manned  aircraft  in  the  h' 
tory  of  world  aviation.  Also  at  Edwards  is 
USAF  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School,  the  or 
school  in  the  Free  World  that  offers  a  forn; 
course  in  space  research  pilot  training.  The  US/ 
Parachute  Test  Group,  assigned  to  AFFTC,, 
located  at  El  Centro.  California. 

Air  Force  Special  Weapons  Center  (AJ 
WC),  K inland  AFB.  New  Mexico.  Provides  € 
gineering  support  and  testing  of  nuclear  thern" 
nuclear  weapons,  their  components,  associat 
equipment  and  related  phenomena  and  envirc 
ment.  The  center  also  provides  support  to  1 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  Gove 
ment  agencies  in  conducting  continental 
overseas  nuclear  tests. 

AFSWC  develops  and  tests  air-launched  h 
altitude  sounding  rockets,  participates  in  tests 
electric  propulsion  systems,  and  provides  er 
neering  services  for  users  of  Systems  Comman 
space  probe  rockets.  The  center  also  has  a  la 
and  versatile  capability  for  conducting  a  vari 
of  tests  including  shock,  vacuum,  temperatu 
humidity,  salt  spray  and  explosive  environmer 
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Typical  of  joint  military-industry-science 
efforts  is  this  190-ton  precision 
antenna  of  the  Haystack  radio/radar 
facility,  developed  under 
Electronic  Systems  Division  control. 
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Within  these  glass-walled  domes  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  specialists  of  Aerospace 
l^edical  Division  conduct  studies  oj  respira- 
tory toxic  hazards.  AMD  also  trains  and 
tests  chimpanzees  at  Holloman  AFB  to  learn 
behavior  patterns  as  possible  clues  to 
effects  oj  space  travel  on  humans. 


ing.  Shocks  created  in  the  ground  by  nuclear  explo- 
is  are  simulated  in  the  center's  Seismic  Impulse  Facil- 
to  test  the  vulnerability  of  equipment  to  nuclear  shock. 

UR  Proving  Ground  Center  (APGC),  Eglin  AFB. 
rida.  Develops,  operates  and  maintains  the  Gulf  Test 
ige  for  aircraft  and  missile  system  tests  and  electromag- 
c  test  environment  for  electronic  countermeasure  tests; 
ducts  development  engineering  tests  of  missile  and  air- 
't  systems,  subsystems  and  equipment  appropriate  to  the 
abilities  and  facilities  of  the  center;  carries  out  combat 
ctiveness  tests;  and  operates  the  USAF  Climatic  Lab- 
tory.  At  the  Climatic  Laboratory,  equipment  tests  can 
conducted  at  temperatures  ranging  from  65  degrees 
)w  zero  (Fahrenheit)  to  165  degrees  above.  In  addition, 
GC,  working  closely  with  the  USAF  Special  Air  War- 
;  Center  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  tests  munitions 
other  special  air  warfare  equipment. 

UR  Force  Missile  Development  Center  (AFMDC), 
'loinan  AFB,  New  Mexico.  Conducts  Category  II  re- 
"ch  and  development  testing  of  air-to-air  missiles  and 
nes.  It  maintains  and  operates  an  inertial  guidance  test 
lity  and  performs  rocket  firings  in  support  of  recent 
mology. 

ince  its  construction  in  mid- 1 950.  the  high-speed  cap- 
missile  test  track  at  AFMDC  has  played  an  ever- 
■easing  role  in  missile  development  and  human  factors 
;arch.  The  35,000-foot  track  is  used  to  test  full-scale 
sile  subsystems  and  some  of  the  complete  weapon  sys- 
is.  Nose  cones  and  other  missile  components  requiring 
lact  or  other  destructive  experiments  also  are  tested  on 
track. 

)ther  facilities  of  the  AFMDC  include  the  Guidance 
»,  with  exotic  equipment  for  testing  accelerometers, 
OS  and  whole  guidance  systems;  and  the  Environmental 
imber,  capable  of  simulating  every  condition  of  space 
ept  weightlessness  and  radiation. 

Vrnold  Engineering  Development  Center  (AEDC), 
told  AFS,  Tennessee.  Wind  tunnel  center  of  the  U.S.  Air 
ce  and  largest  in  the  Free  World,  Arnold  provides  test 
port  in  the  fields  of  gas  dynamics  and  propulsion  for  all 
Armed  Forces,  industrial  contractors,  NASA  and  edu- 
lonal  and  research  institutions. 


AEDC's  mission  is  to  plan,  construct  and  operate  a  series 
of  wind  tunnels,  high-altitude  test  cells  and  aerospace  simu- 
lation chambers  for  the  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  aircraft,  guided  missiles,  aerospace  systems,  and 
rocket  and  air-breathing  propulsion  systems. 

AEDC  has  four  major  laboratories:  The  von  Karman 
Gas  Dynamics  Facility  performs  aerodynamic  testing  of 
scale  models  of  aircraft,  missiles  and  space  weapons  under 
extreme  flight  conditions  including  high-speed  reentry  into 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  Rocket  Test  Facility  tests  air- 
craft, missile  and  spacecraft  propulsion  systems  including 
ramjets,  turbojets,  turboprops,  and  liquid  and  solid  pro- 
pellant  rockets;  and  scale  aircraft  and  missile  propulsion 
systems  to  investigate  combined  aerodynamic  propulsion 
characteristics.  The  Propulsion  Wind  Tunnel  tests  scale 
model  and  complete  aircraft,  missiles,  satellites  and  pro- 
pulsion systems.  The  Aerospace  Environmental  Facility  is 
a  series  of  high  vacuum  chambers  in  which  space  environ- 
ments up  to  300  miles  may  be  simulated. 

AFSC's   Reservists 

Highly  qualified  specialists  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  play 
a  significant  role  in  augmenting  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand in  three  important  areas:  scientific,  research  and 
development  management,  and  development  engineering. 
In  addition,  Reservist-lawyers  assist  in  negotiating  some  of 
the  numerous  contracts  let  by  AFSC.  Airmen  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  also  serve  in  most  career  fields  at  the 
various  divisions  and  centers. 

AFSC  has  a  Reserve  Augmentation  program  (Part  I) 
of  1,466  officer  requirements.  These  mobilization  assignees 
are  mainly  in  training  category  "D",  taking  an  annual  two- 
week  tour  in  their  mobilization  position  at  the  unit  of 
assignment.  Training  is  individual,  as  opposed  to  group 
training,  and  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  environment 

continued/next  page 
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and  job  in  which  the  Reservist  would  work  if  mobilized. 

The  over-all  purpose  of  AFSC's  Reserve  program  is  to 
train  Reservists  to  augment  the  present  work  force,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  lengthy  transitional  phase  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency  recall. 

Currently,  AFSC  has  filled  about  70  per  cent  of  its 
command-wide  authorization  of  4,000  slots  for  officers  and 
airmen.  Scientific  and  engineering  Reserve  officers  who 
desire  to  be  considered  for  assignment  with  the  Systems 
Command  may  submit  applications  to  the  Reserve  Affairs 
office  of  the  AFSC  division  or  center  nearest  their  residence 
or  may  send  it  to  the  Assistant  for  Reserve  Affairs,  Hq. 
AFSC  (SCPR),  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331.  A  com- 
plete resume  of  the  Reservist's  educational  background  and 
civilian  experience  should  accompany  the  application. 

High  grade  vacancies  are  limited,  but  Captain  and 
Major  spaces  are  available  for  mathematicians,  physicists, 
chemists;  electronics,  mechanical,  and  aeronautical  engi- 
neers; and  research  and  development  officers. 


t^-^ 


\  .  .our  military  strength  a  decade 

or  more  hence  will  depend 

importantly  on  the  skill  and  energy 

with  which  we  conduct  our 

current  research  effort.^^ 

Robert  S.  McNamara 

secretary  of  Defense 
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The  combination  of  efforts  in  the  fields  of  re- 
search and  technology  by  the  joint,  military - 
scientific-industrial  communities  has  led  to 
many  significant  successes  in  man's  attempts 
to  conquer  space.  Recent  tests  under  control 
of  the  Research  and  Technology  Division  in- 
clude. .  .  .  a/  solar  cells  that  are  able  to 
convert  the  sun's  heat  to  electricity.  A  project 
engineer  of  RTD's  Aero  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory tests  the  ability  of  a  solar  cell  to  drive 
a  small  propeller,  using  a  300-watt  light  bulb 
as  its  source  of  heat.  .  .  .  b/  the  Free  World's 
largest  diameter  (156  inches)  solid  propellant 
rocket  that  can  produce  more  than  3  million 
pounds  of  thrust — a  prime  requisite  for  the 
injection  into  orbit  of  heavy  payloads,  and.  .  .  . 
c/  equipment  necessary  for  man  to  function 
in  a  space  environment.  An  RTD  technician 
demonstrates  an  air-bearing  support  stand, 
curved  metal  worksite  and  motor-driven  bridge 
crane  to  control  movement  of  the  worksite 
panel,  a  pressurized  space  suit,  and — strapped 
to  his  back — a  self-maneuvering  unit  capable 
of  changes  in  pitch,  roll  and  yaw  attitudes. 


li 


IVIL  AIR  PATROL 


.  .  .  peak  scaled  .  .  .  flying  priests  .  .  .  safety  program 


k  Scaled:  One  of  the  two  veteran 
jntain  climbers  who  recently  ac- 
ipanied  New  York  State  Senator 
)ert  Kennedy  when  he  climbed  Mt. 
inedy  in  Canada,  is  a  member  of 
P's  Washington  State  Wing, 
iarry  W.  Prather,  who  with  fellow 
iber    James    W.    Whittaker,    guided 

senator  during  his  ascent  of  the 
)00  foot  mountain,  is  a  lieutenant 
^AP's  Ellensburg,  Washington,  Com- 
ite  Squadron. 

It.  Kennedy  was  named  by  the 
ladian  Government  in  honor  of  the 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
itor's  brother.  The  ascent  marked 
first  time  the  rugged  Canadian  peak 
been  scaled  by  man. 
)uring  the  climb,  Senator  Kennedy 

saved  from  plunging  to  the  bottom 
L  crevasse  by  Prather  and  Whittaker. 
Loped  between  the  two  men,  the 
itor  had  reached  a  point  about  800 

below  the  summit  when  the  snow 
;t  gave  way  under  his  feet  and  he 
ibled  into  the  crevasse.  The  two 
;ran  climbers  anchored  themselves 
1  their  ice  axes  while  Senator  Ken- 
y  pulled  himself  out  of  the  huge 
:k  by  digging  his  crampers  into  the 
/asse's  sides. 

.ieutenant  Prather,  who  has  been  a 
nber  of  the  Ellensburg  CAP  squad- 
since  1959,  participated  in  the 
erican  Mt.  Everest  Expedition 
ch  scaled  that  peak  in   1963. 

ng  Padres:  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  prov- 

a   rich    source  of   membership   for 

of  the  nation's  newer  flying  organi- 

ons,    the    National    Association    of 

:st  Pilots. 

)rganized  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
icke,  Carrollton,  Kentucky  and  the 
'.  Robert  A.  Wendeln,  Maysville, 
itucky,  the  group  boasts  a  member- 
I  of  several  hundred  Catholic  priests 
)  are  stationed  all  over  the  world, 
"bartered  in  January  1964,  NAPP 
:kly  caught  the  fancy  of  hundreds  of 
sts  whose  duties  required  they  visit 
ishes  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  They 
e  pastors  who  were  compelled  to 
1  to  flying  as  the  only  means  of 
iging  spiritual  ministration  to  their 
pie.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
erican  missionaries  serving  in  for- 
1  lands,  where  transportation  has  al- 
s  been  a  formidable  problem, 
"ivil  Air  Patrol  is  well  represented 
he  NAPP.  In  addition  to  Chaplain 
iideln,  many  other  CAP  Catholic 
plains  are  members.  Among  them 
Rev.    Walter    Markowicz,    former 
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Great  Lakes  Region,  chaplain,  now  re- 
tired; Rev.  Emil  Dussia,  Michigan 
Wing  chaplain;  Rev.  John  M.  Donelon, 
a  CAP  captain  and  chaplain  of  a  Staten 
Island  unit  in  New  York.  An  additional 
number  of  CAP  chaplains  are  active 
in  the  NAPP  or  have  made  application 
for  membership. 

Membership  in  the  organization  is 
open  to  any  priest-pilot  who  has  ever 
held  a  valid  aviation  license.  Less  than 
six  months  after  the  charter  meeting, 
more  than  250  priest  pilots  were  listed 
as  being  qualified  for  regular  member- 
ship. These  represent  40  states,  86 
dioceses,  22  religious  orders  and  12  for- 
eign countries.  Background  and  ratings 
in  aviation  cover  the  whole  gamut,  and 
in  church  positions,  every  field  from 
bishop  to  seminary  student.  Some  own 
their  own  planes.  Others  fly  aircraft 
owned  by  the  particular  religious  com- 
munity to  which  they  belong,  such  as 
the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  in  New 
Guinea.  Many  belong  to  flying  clubs. 

Father  Wendeln  has  been  an  active 
member  of  CAP  for  many  years.  He 
helped  organize  the  Kenton  County 
Group  in  Kentucky  and  has  partici- 
pated in  several  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions as  pilot  and  observer. 

Since  its  founding,  the  executive 
board  of  the  NAPP  has  striven  to  ad- 
vance and  increase  the  close  rapport 
existing  between  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
and  the  National  Association  of  Pilot 


Priests,  Monsignor  (Lt.  Col.,  USAF) 
George  M.  Hickey,  national  chaplain, 
CAP,  has  been  invited  to  speak  at  the 
NAPP  national  convention  next  sum- 
mer. He  has  been  requested  to  discuss 
mission,  objectives  and  opportunities 
for  youth  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Safety  Program:  In  a  move  designed 
to  promote  greater  safety  awareness 
cap's  national  commander  recently  an- 
nounced the  inclusion  in  the  1965  Na- 
tional Commander's  Evaluation  Plan  of 
an  item  to  evaluate  the  CAP  safety  pro- 
gram as  it  applies  to  the  operation  of 
its  corporate-owned  aircraft. 

A  maximum  of  100  points  will  be 
awarded  for  an  accident-free  year.  Each 
accident  will  cause  points  to  be  de- 
ducted, with  100  points  being  deducted 
for  wings  that  fly  less  than  1,000  hours 
per  year  in  all  assigned  corporate  air- 
craft. Only  20  points  per  accident  will 
be  deducted  for  wings  that  fly  over 
4,000  hours  per  year. 

In  announcing  the  safety  evaluation 
item.  Colonel  Joe  L.  Mason,  USAF, 
CAP  National  Commander,  noted  that 
in  1964  the  safety  program  did  not  ef- 
fectively meet  its  objective — to  prevent 
accidents  and  the  associated  injuries, 
deaths  and  property  destruction.  He 
noted  that  the  corporation  experienced 
136  accidents  and  six  fatalities,  of 
which  41  accidents  and  five  fatalities 
were  attributed  to  aircraft  operations. 


Father  Wendeln  (far  right),  CAP  chaplain  and  co-founder  of  the  National 
Association  of  Priest  Pilots,   discusses  flying  exercise   with   CAP   members. 
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a/  MSgt.  Elmer  Schilling  of  the  433rd  TCWg.,  Kelly 
AFB,  Tex.,  is  the  fust  recipient  of  the  "Air  Reserve 
Forces  Meritorious  Service  Ribbon."  Maj.  Gen.  Albert 
Wilson  Jr.  (r),  vice  comdr.,  CON  AC,  presented  award 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  service.  Observing  were 
Col.  Tom  Marchbanks  Jr.  (I),  comdr.,  433rd  TCWg., 
and  Col.  Howard  Nichols,  c/s,  CON  AC.  Schilling  re- 
ceived the  Air  Medal  and  USAF  "Well  Done"  award 
in  1963  for  bravery  during  two  separate  training 
flights.  He  was  .selected  A  FRes  "Outstanding  Airman" 
in  1964.  .  .  .  b/  Mrs.  Larry  Mandot  (c),  first  Army 
Nurse  to  make  an  aeromedical  evacuation  flight  (1943: 
Karachi,  Pakistan  to  Boiling  AFB,  D.C.)  and  first 
woman  awarded  the  Air  Medal,  recently  accompanied 
Col.  Harold  Funsch,  command  surgeon,  MATS,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Madeline  McGinnis,  command  nurse,  MA  TS, 
on  an  inspection  tour  of  ANG's  146th  AMEFlt.,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.  She  termed  unit's  modern  facilities,  "...  a 
far  cry  from  those  of  WWII." 


c/  ANGs  139th  ATSq.,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  earn, 
its  fifth  consecutive  MATS  "Flight  Safety"  Awar 
(l-r)Lt.  Col.  David  Ormiston,  139th  comdr., Maj.  Jot 
Meachem,  109th  A  TGp.,  flying  safety  officer,  and  C< 
John  Campbell,  group  comdr.,  display  latest  awai 
The  AFRes  349th  TCWg.,  Hamilton  AFB,  Call 
and  442nd  TCWg.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Mo.,  al 
received  "Flying  Safety"  awards  from  USAF  for  th 

1964  accident-free  records d/  Col.  John  Hoff  ( 

comdr.,  434th  TCWg.,  Bakalar  AFB,  Ind.,  revie 
plans  for  a  night  personnel  airdrop  of  Army  Reset 
Special  Force's  (l-r)  Sgt.  Peter  Diamondis,  Capt.  Jo 
Martin,  Maj.  Edward  Maloney.  and  Capt.  Rob 
Briggs.  The  drop  was  part  of  several  missions  flown 
the  wing's  930th  TCGp.,  during  a  Tactical  Air  Ca 
mand-conducted  operational  readiness  inspection. 
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R  ...  Framed  in  the  after 
smoke-pipe  of  an  F-105  are  a 
trio  of  "Delta  Darts"  being  serv- 
iced by  the  Sacramento  Air 
Materiel  Area,  McClellan  AFB, 
Calif.  Every  weapon  system  in 
the  Air  Force  has  a  home  AMA, 
providing  it  with  worldwide  log- 
istics management.  The  AMAs 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  featured 
this  issue.  .  .  .  Story  starts  on 
page  8. 
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NEWS: 


AFRes  C-123s  at  San  Isidro  Air 
Base,  during  Dominican  crisis. 
Jets  (foreground)  are  Dominican  air 
force,  British-made  "Vampires." 


Dominican  Crisis:  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  flying  units 
again  demonstrated  their  "Ready  Now" 
capability  to  augment  Tactical  Air 
Command  and  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  while  performing  realistic 
training  during  the  Dominican  Republic 
emergency. 

Since  April  30  Air  Force  Reserve 
troop  carrier  units  have  rescheduled 
training  flights  to  provide  airlift  aug- 
mentation for  USAF.  TAC  and  MATS, 
both  within  the  United  States  and  to 
points  such  as  San  Isidro,  Dominican 
Republic;  Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Rico; 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador;  Keflavik,  Ice- 
land; Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba;  Kindley 
AFB,  Bermuda;  and  Harmon  AFB, 
Newfoundland.  From  April  30  through 
May  25  the  Reservists  flew  808  mis- 
sions for  a  total  airlift  of  1.880.396 
cargo  ton  miles  and  1,753,878  passen- 
ger miles.  All  of  these  flights  were  by 
C-119  and  C-123  aircraft  e.xcept  for 
12  C- 124  flights. 

Crews  from  AFReserve  Air  Rescue 
units,  flying  HU-16s,  have  volunteered 
for  short  tours  of  active  duty  to  aug- 
ment Air  Rescue  Service,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  at  Goose  Bay. 

The  Oklahoma  Air  National  Guard's 
C-97  "Talking  Bird"  from  the  137th 
Air  Transport  Wing.  Oklahoma  City, 
deployed  May  2-6  to  support  the  emer- 
gency operation.  Flying  from  Ramey 
AFB,  Puerto  Rico,  the  "Talking  Bird" 
alternated  with  TAC's  aircraft  of  the 
same  name  to  provide  the  operations 
commander  a  vital  communications 
link  to  the  U.  S. 

Heavy  transport  units  of  the  ANG 


and  AFRes  continued  to  fly  more  th; 
the  normal  number  of  training  fligl 
on  MATS  routes  to  Europe  and  t 
Far  East. 

The  Guard  units,  which  normal 
schedule  100  training  flights  a  mor 
for  MATS  Eastern  and  Western  Trai 
port  Air  Forces,  flew  142  such  m 
sions  in  April  and  135  in  May.  APR 
units  flew  17  overseas  missions  in  Ap 
and  16  in  May. 

During  March  these  units  set  a  i\' 
high  by  airlifting  1,438  tons  of  cai 
to  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Greenlai 
the  British  Isles,  South  America, 
Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  Twenty-f< 
ANG  units  flying  C-97s  and  C-i: 
flew  165  missions.  Units  of  two  AFF 
C-124  wings  accomplished  the  otl 
12  missions. 

MATS  officials  praised  the  record 
a  sizable  contribution  to  the  mont 
total  tonnage  indicating  the  March 
fort  was  representative  of  the  increas 
importance  and  productive  role  of 
Reserve  Forces  in  assisting  MATS 
accomplish  its  global  mission. 


Standby  Training:  The  recently  issi 
DOD  Directive  (1215.6,  dated  Janu 
16,  1965)  placing  a  limitation  on 
serve  training  has  been  revised  by 
Oflfice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  T 
revision  permits  a  continuation  of  n 
pay,  inactive  duty  training  for  ret 
ment  and  promotion  points  by  f 
sonnel  who  are  presently  members 
the  active  Standby  Reserve  (NAR! 
and  NARS-B)  as  well  as  personnel  v 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Rei 
to  the  Standby  Reserve  between  Ja 


16  and  June  30,  1965.  Personnel 
isferred  into  the  Suindhy  Reserve 
;r  June  30,  1965,  will  be  eligible  for 
ning  only  if  they  have  a  remaining 
utory  military  service  obligation  or 
hey  have  more  than  18  but  less  than 
satisfactory  years  for  retirement. 


I  News:  The  Extension  Course  In- 
ute  at  Gunter  AFB,  Alabama,  has 
ivated  a  course  in  the  Supply  Career 
d  and  deleted  three  others, 
[he  new  Career  Development  Course 
64750,  Warehousing  Specialist.  It 
two-volumes  and  carries  42  hours 
I  14  points  for  non-active  duty  Re- 
sists. The  course  is  open  to  anyone 
sessing  any  AFSC  in  the  64  field 
assigned  duty  in  the  field.  Comple- 
1  of  CDC  64000  is  a  mandatory 
requisite  for  enrollment. 
ECI  courses  deleted  were:  6421, 
ic  Supply;  6510,  Procurement  Fun- 
nentals;  and  3056A,  Air  Traffic  Con- 
'  Radar  Equipment  Maintenance. 


te  433rd  TCWg.,  Kelly 
FB,  Tex.,  is  first  AFRes 
ing  unit  to  receive 
SAF's  "Outstanding  Unit 
A>ard."  .  .  .  a  I  Col.  Tom 
archbanks,   Comdr., 
splays  command  flag  with 
>ard  streamer  added  to 
her  battle  decorations. 
.  Gen.  E.  J.  Timberlake, 
■>mdr.,  CON  AC,  presented 
>ard  at  Kelly,  May  23.  .  .  . 
I  Wing  developed  "Alamo 
ngshot,"  an  improved 
rgo  ejection  system. 


Pay  Reminders:  The  Air  Force  Ac- 
counting and  Finance  Center  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  presents  the  following 
reminders  which  are  of  interest  to  all 
Air  Force  Reservists:  The  first  con- 
cerns the  limitations  on  Unit  Training 
Assemblies  (UTAs)  authorized  for  pay. 
In  some  instances  Reservists  have  at- 
tended more  than  the  maximum  UTAs 
authorized  for  pay  in  one  month  and 
expected  to  be  paid  for  this  training. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
UTAs  authorized  for  pay  —  six  per 
month  for  Reservists  in  Training  Cate- 
gory A,  Pay  Group  A,  and  four  per 
month  for  Reservists  in  the  B  cate- 
gories. Details  are  contained  in  para- 
graph 6  of  AFR  45-10.  These  maxi- 
mums do  not  apply  to  training  that  is 
authorized  and  voluntarily  performed 
without  pay  or  other  compensation. 

The  second  reminder  alerts  Reservists 
to  the  fact  that  no  entitlement  exists  for 
Reservists  to  receive  casual  payments 
(payments  made  in  advance  of  the 
normal  time  to  persons  who  are  usually 
in  a  transient  status  when  making  the 
request).  Only  in  cases  of  emergency 
will  the  Finance  Center  authorize  local 
finance  officers  to  make  casual  pay- 
ments to  Reservists,  and  then  only  in 
an  amount  based  on  the  number  of 
days  the  Reservist  has  accrued  at  the 
time  of  the  request. 


Education  Program:  A  progressive  mili- 
tary education  program  is  being  offered 
Air  National  Guard  officers. 

The  new  program  is  outlined  in  ANG 
Regulation  53-03.  It  is  designed  to 
stimulate  interest  in  military  leader- 
ship and  will  enable  officers  to  better 
develop  their  capabilities,  thus  provid- 
ing best-qualified  officers  an  opportu- 
nity for  identification  and  advancement 
to  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
It    establishes    phase    points    at    given 


years  of  commissioned  service  enabling 
officers  to  complete  certain  formal  mil- 
itary courses  during  each  period. 

ANG  officers  with  more  than  nine 
years  commissioned  service  will  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  the  new 
regulation.  All  other  officers  are  ex- 
pected  to   participate   in   the   program. 

The  regulation  states,  "Failure  to 
complete  the  prescribed  training  courses 
or  its  equivalent  by  the  end  of  the 
career  phase  point  established  will  be 
an  important  element  for  consideration 
in  determining  full  qualification  for  ad- 
vancement with  or  ahead  of  his  con- 
temporaries." 


Operation  Sop  Up:  Sportsmen  are  en- 
joying Lake  Powell  in  southeastern 
Utah  again  this  year  thanks  to  Air 
Force  Reservists  of  the  945th  Troop 
Carrier  Group  at  Hill  AFB. 

A  ruptured  pipeline  poured  5,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  into  the  San  Juan 
River.  Left  unchecked,  it  would  have 
entered  Lake  Powell,  killing  game  fish, 
damaging  Glen  Canyon  Dam  gener- 
ators, and  polluting  drinking  water. 

A  log  boom  was  erected  across  the 
river  and  an  urgent  call  went  out  for 
the  945th  to  airdrop  four  tons  of  hay 
into  the  river. 

The  mission  was  accomplished.  The 
hay  absorbed  the  oil  saving  the  lake. 


Photo  Contest:  Amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers  of  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  are  eligible  to 
compete  in  a  nationwide  photo  contest 
being  conducted  June  1  to  August  30. 
The  contest  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Guard  Bureau  and  the  National 
Guard  Association.  Forty-four  prizes 
will  be  awarded  the  winners,  who  will 
be  announced  during  the  General  Con- 
see  NEWS  page  6 
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An  HU-16  of  ANG's  135th  ACGp.,  lands  at  Lake  Martin  following  an  airlift  support  mission. 
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Reservists  join  with  Special 

Forces  in  a  3 -day 

exercise  featuring 

interservice  training  .  .  . 


by   William  Johnston,   Major,   ANG 


AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  .  .  .  AIR  FORCE  RESERV 
.  .  .  REGULAR  ARMY  .  .  .  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUAR! 

CHhe  specialized  talents  of  these  elements  were  fused  in 
^a  "Do  It  Yourself  SWIFT  STRIKE,"  April  24-26.  T, 
inter-service  cooperation  resulted  in  a  competitive  spi 
which  inspires  the  best  in  training  and  combat  readine 
Regulars  and  Reservists,  alike,  were  exposed  to  the  re 
istic  problems  which  demanded  precise  coordination  a 
solutions. 

More  than  200  soldiers  and  airmen  joined  in  the  3-d 
exercise    conducted    at   Lake    Martin,    Alabama,    about 
miles  north  of  Montgomery. 

The  participants  referred  to  the  exercise  as  a  "Do 
Yourself  SWIFT  STRIKE"  since  it  resembled  (on  a  sm 
scale)  the  mammoth.  Air  Force/ Army/STRICOM  series 
maneuvers  which  also  stressed  interservice  cooperation  a 
training.  (The  last  SWIFT  STRIKE  was  conducted  in  196: 

Involved  in  the  Lake  Martin  activities  were  the  Air  h 
tional  Guard's  135th  Air  Commando  Group,  Baltimoi 
Maryland;  Air  Force  Reserve's  919th  Troop  Carrier  Groi 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  an  Army  Special  Forces  unit  frc 
Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Alabama  Army  Natior 
Guard's  20th  Special  Forces  Group   (Airborne). 

The  aircrews  and  aircraft  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  un 
provided  the  required  airlift  support  for  the  maneuve 
Air  Guardsmen  of  the  135th  flew  HU-16s  {Albatross)  a 
U-lOs  (Courier),  and  the  919th  Air  Force  Reservists  add 
C-123s  {Provider). 

Flying  airlift  support  for  Special  Forces  troops  of 
Army,  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Marine  Corps 
"old  hat"  to  the  Maryland  ANG  Air  Commandos.  / 
cording  to  the  unit  commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richa 
T.  Lynch,  the  Air  Guardsmen  flew  more  than  70  HU- 
sorties  during  1964:  this  included  161  personnel  and 
equipment  drops. 


he  U-lOs  were  employed  in  321  sorties  last  year.  The 
trier  is  a  small,  single-engine,  lightweight  aircraft  capable 
hairpin  maneuvers  anJ  extremely  short  takeolVs  and 
lings  under  a  variety  ot"  conditions. 

he  919th  Troop  Carrier  Group's  contribution  to  the 
ly  and  National  Guard  Special  Forces  training  during 

past    year   included    1,680   airlift   support   missions    in 
ch  they  dropped  2,450  paratroopers, 
he  919th,  commanded  by  Colonel  Arthur  T.  Ousley,  is 
art  of  the  445th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  headquartered  at 
ibins  AFB,  Georgia.    The  wing's  aircraft,  the  Provider, 

two-engine,  propeller-driven  airplane  that  serves  as  an 
ult  transport.  The  C-123  is  capable  of  operating  from 
repared  landing  strips. 

he  9 1 9th  is  assigned  an  assault  airlift  mission  and  re- 
es  supervision  of  training  and  inspection  by  the  Tactical 

Command.  In  addition  to  flying  training  missions  in 
)ort  of  Special  Forces  units,  the  Reservists  augment  the 
ly's  82nd  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions.  Recently, 
nteer  crews  provided  active  support  to  USAF  during 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  (See  story  on  page  2). 
he  135th  aircrews  are  again  scheduled  to  provide  air- 
support  for  the  Army  National  Guard's  20th  Special 
res  Group  when  that  Alabama  unit  engages  in  its  annual 
mer  encampment  exercises  at  Camp  Blanding,  Florida, 
ng  the  period  June  6-19. 


a/  Paratroopers  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard's  20th 

and  the  Army's  7th  Special  Forces  units  took 

preliminary  ground  training  in  jump  technique  from 

an  HU-16  .  .  .  .h/  The  Alexander  City  Chamber  of 

Commerce  provided  a  mobile  trailer.  It 

became  a  combination  headquarters  and  control  center 

for  planning  and  coordinating  missions  .  ...  c/  Air 

Guardsmen  of  the  135th  ACGp.,  "beach"  a  U-10. 

The  135th  recently  acquired  float 

conversion  kits  for  its  "Couriers,"  giving 

added  capability  to  the  small,  highly  maneuverable 

plane  .  .  .  .  d/  Col.  A .  T.  Ousley  Jr.,  comdr., 

919th  TCGp.,  ( I),  and  Lt.  Col.  Roy  Bands  of  the 

135th  ACGp.,  review  the  operations  with 

Mr.  Hank  Hendrix,  Alexander  City  Airport  manager. 

Local  support  contributed 

to  the  success  of  the  interservice  training. 


NEWS/conlinued 

ference  of  the  NGA,  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  September  26-29.  The  four 
top  winners  in  the  competition — two  in 
black  and  white  and  two  in  the  color 
category — each  will  receive  four  framed 
Heritage  Series  canvas  reproduction 
paintings  depicting  the  Guard  in  action. 
The  remaining  40  winners  will  receive 
Certificates  of  Merit. 


LOGEX  65:  Selected  Air  Force  Re- 
servists from  throughout  Continental 
Air  Command  had  an  active  role  in 
the  U.S.  Army's  largest  logistics  exer- 
cise, LOGEX  65,  conducted  May  3-9 
at  Ft.  Lee,  Virginia. 

LOGEX  is  an  annual  command  post 
exercise  and  map  maneuver  held  under 
simulated  combat  conditions,  using 
hypothetical  war  situations.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Department  of  State,  and  U.S. 
Navy  personnel  also  participated  in 
this  year's  exercise. 

Serving  as  commanding  general  of 
all  Air  Force  personnel,  Active  and  Re- 
serve, was  Major  General  John  H. 
Foster,  who  holds  an  M-Day  assign- 
ment with  the  12th  Air  Force.  General 
Foster  served  as  deputy  LOGEX  ma- 
neuver director  for  the  Air  Force  as 
well  as  commanding  general  of  the 
simulated  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 

The  Air  Force  Reservists  were  from 
troop  carrier  wings,  air  terminal  and 
aerial  port  squadrons,  medical  service 
units  and  aeromedical  evacuation  squad- 
rons. They  manned  various  positions 
in  all  the  types  of  units  simulated. 


CORRECTION:  A  number  of  astute 
New  Englanders  (Reservists  and  non- 
Reservists)  called  an  error  of  omission 
to  our  attention.  Our  April  cover,  de- 
scribing a  C-119  flyover  by  the  94th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  in  celebration  of 
"Patriots'  Day,''  implied  the  activities 
took  place  only  at  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts. Though  the  Reservists  actual- 
ly flew  over  Lexington  as  well  as  the 
towns  of  Bedford  and  Concord,  our 
photo  showed  them  passing  directly 
over  the  famous  "Minuteman"  statue 
in  Concord. 


\\\  I /\       ^''*  Force   Highlights   .    .    .   Awards   .   .    .   Agenda 


The  Reserve  Officers  Association 
(ROA)  convenes  its  39th  national  con- 
vention in  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  the 
Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  June  8-10. 

Registration  of  delegates  and  a  "Wel- 
come to  Detroit"  reception  are  open- 
ing day  highlights.  The  convention  be- 
gins officially  the  9th   (See  agenda). 

The  Inaugural  Banquet  and  Military 
Ball  climax  the  meetings  (June  11). 
During  the  banquet,  ROA's  "Minute- 
man  Hall  of  Fame"  award. will  be  pre- 
sented to  Lieutenant  General  Edward 
J.  Timberlake,  commander.  Continen- 
tal Air  Command.  (See  story  on  fac- 
ing page.) 

Others  who  similarly  have  been  hon- 
ored by  ROA  include  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Generals  Curtis 
E.  LeMay  and  Joe  W.  Kelly. 

At  the  annual  Awards  Luncheon 
(June  9),  more  than  200  Air  Force 
Reservists  who  have  flown  airlift  sup- 
port missions  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  are  to  be  honored  in  absentia.  A 
representative  group  of  six  Reservists 
will  receive  the  "Armed  Forces  Expe- 
ditionary Medal"  for  the  part  they 
played  in  augmenting  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service.  Air  Force  Reserve's 
89th  Air  Terminal  Squadron,  McGuire 
AFB,  New  Jersey,  was  named  winner  of 
ROA's  "Outstanding  Unit  Award." 
Major  Jerome  N.  Waldor,  commander, 
to  accept  in  behalf  of  Unit's  Reservists. 

The  General  Assembly  (June  10) 
will  hear  presentations  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Curtis  R.  Low,  assistant  chief  of 
staff  for  Reserve  Forces,  USAF,  and 
counterparts  of  the  other  services. 

Air  Force  Section  meetings  (June  9 
and  10),  chaired  by  Brigadier  General 
Donald  S.  Dawson,  will  highlight  the 
importance  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee.  Guest  speaker  at 
the   Section's    luncheon    (June    10)    is 


Major  General  Jess  Larson,  preside) 
of  the  Air  Force  Association.  T\ 
luncheon  features  the  presentations  < 
ROA's  "Distinguished  Service  Citatior 
to  Major  General  Roy  T.  Sessum 
chairman  of  the  Air  Reserve  Foro 
Policy  Committee,  and  the  "Award  i 
Merit '  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richai 
E.  Schmelz,  director  of  Informatic 
for  the  Second  Air  Force  Reserve  R 
gion,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland. 

Convention  Agenda 

JUNE  9 

9:00  a.m.— Call    to   order  by   ROA   N 
tional     President,     Rear     Admii 
Edgar    Reader   .    .    .   Greetings 
Governor      George      Romney 
Michigan,  Mayor  Jerome  Cavan 
of  Detroit,  and  Rear  Admiral  Lc 
Jacob],   host   chairman. 
9:30 — Keynote  address  by  Undersecreta 
of  the  Navy  Kenneth  BeLieu  . 
Executive  reports  .  .  .  Address 
Wilber   Brucker,  former  secreta 
of  the  Army. 
12:30 — Awards  Luncheon,  (presentation 

trophies  and    medals). 
2:00 — Service    Sections    meet    .    .    .    f 
Force    Section    reports    and    bu 
ness  session. 
3:00 — Meeting  of  subcommittees. 

JUNE   10 

9:00  a.m. — General  Assembly.  Speake 
Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  R.  Low.  as 
chief  of  staff.  Reserve  Forces  a 
other  Services  counterparts. 
12:00 — Air  Force  Section  luncheon  (pH 
entation  of  awards)  .  .  .  addrr 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Jess  Larson,  prt 
AFA. 

2:00 — Air  Force  Section  reconvenes 

Subcommittee  reports  .  .  .  Resol 
tions  .  .  .  election  of  officers. 

JUNE   11 

7:30  p.m. — Inaugural  Banquet  .  .  . 
10:00     Inaugural  Military  Ball. 


Air  Force  Reservists,  (l-r) 

MSgt.  Scrocca,  TSgt.  Gaffney, 

and  AlC  Duncan  and  Corcoran, 

discuss  LOGEX  65  problem 

during  Army's  largest  logistics 

exercise,  held  at  Ft.  Lee, 

Va.,  last  month.  Selected  Air 

Force  Reservists  from  throughout 

the  nation  participated. 


Lieutenant   General 
Edward   J.   Tiniberlake 


HE   selection   of   General   Timber- 
lake   for   the   "Minuteman   Hall   of 
ne"    award    recognizes,    ".    .    .    his 
otic  service  to  the  country  in  war 
peace;    for    his    devotion    to    the 
zen-Reservist     Tradition,     and     his 
tribution,  as  a  Citizen  and  an  Offi- 
to  adequate  National  Defense.  .  .  ." 
award — ROA's  highest — comes  on 
eve    of    the    general's    retirement 
is  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
oted    more   than    34    years   of   out- 
iding  service  to  his  country, 
.ieutenant  General  Edward  J.  Tim- 
ake  is  one  of  the  Air  Force's  senior 
eral  officers  and  for  the  past  three 
rs  has  served  as  commander  of  the 
onwide  Continental  Air  Command. 
)r  to  his  assignment  to  CONAC,  he 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Personnel 
Ur  Force  Headquarters,  and  in  this 
ition,   was  responsible  for  the  per- 
nel    policies    for    the    Air    Reserve 
ces   as   well   as   for   the   active   Air 
ce.  He  will  retire  June    15. 
n  October,    1962,   General   Timber- 
;  played  a  vital  role  in  the  unprece- 


dented, overnight  mobilization  of  more 
than  14,000  Air  Force  Reservists  to 
help  meet  the  threat  of  a  Russian  mis- 
sile build-up  in  Cuba. 

The  general  was  born  in  Fort  Hunt, 
Virginia  on  November  10,  1909.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  and  appointed  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant (Infantry)  on  June  11,  1931. 
After  completing  primary  and  advanced 
flying  school  in  1932  he  served  with 
the  72nd  Bombardment  Squadron, 
Luke   Field,   Hawaii. 

From  1935  to  1942  the  general  held 
various  flying  assignments  in  the  United 
States.  He  became  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  93rd  Bombardment  Group, 
Barksdale  Field,  Louisiana,  in  April 
1942  and  retained  command  of  that 
unit  when  it  deployed  to  England.  In 
June  1943  he  was  appointed  com- 
manding officer  of  the  201st  Combat 
Wing    in    England,    and    in    December 


"Minuteman 

Hall 

of 

Fame" 


1944,  assumed  command  of  the  20th 
Combat  Bomb  Wing  in  the  European 
theater  of  operations.  As  such,  Gen- 
eral Timberlake  was  involved  in  plan- 
ning the  strategically  important  Ploesti 
raids,  considered  by  many  to  have  been 
the  turning  point  in  the  war. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States 
in  May  1945,  General  Timberlake  held 
several  posts  with  Headquarters  USAF 
in  the  Washington  D.C.  area  until  June 
1948  when  he  was  reassigned  to  Japan. 
In  July  1950  he  moved  with  the  Fifth 
Air  Force  to  Korea,  as  vice  commander 
and  then  commander. 

During  September  of  1951  he  as- 
sumed command  of  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand's Ninth  Air  Force  which  he  held 
for  six  years.  On  July  16,  1957,  he 
took  command  of  the  Fourth  Allied 
Tactical  Air  Force  (NATO),  and  about 
one  year  later  became  vice  commander- 
in-chief,  United  States  Air  Force  in 
Europe.  In  1961,  he  returned  to  Head- 
quarters, USAF,  to  become  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  Personnel  and  about  a  year 
later  became  commander  of  CONAC. 


Personal  Message   for  All  Air  Force  Reservists: 


As  I  prepare  for  retirement  from  active  service,  I 
1  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  loyal  support  of  the 

Force  Reserve  program  and  for  joining  with   me  and 

other  members  of  CONAC  in  building  the  Reserve 
?ram  to  its  present  high  level  of  preparedness. 

I  am  supremely  proud  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
contributions  to  our  nation's  defense.  Individual  Re- 
ists  and  Reserve  units  alike  have  answered  the  call  to 
colors  in  every  national  emergency  since  World  War  II 

have  given  a  splendid  account  of  themselves.  Even 
',  unheralded  and  unsung,  our  Air  Force  Reservists  are 
isporting  supplies  and  equipment  to  our  forces  in  South 
t  Nam  and  backing  up  the  international  crisis  oflf  our 
thern  shores. 

I  take  special  pride  in  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
5ur  Air  Force  Reserve  flying  units.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
>e  units  currently  are  combat  ready.  Their  flying  safety 
)rd  is  admirable  on  all  counts.  And  in  conjunction  with 
r  training,  Reserve  troop  carrier  units  are  carrying  out 
I  support  missions  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  In 
last  six  months  alone,  they  have  dropped  65,000  troops 


and  3,000,000  pounds  of  equipment.  This  in  addition  to 
the  more  than  7,000,000  ton-miles  flown  in  support  of  Far 
Eastern  operations. 

From  my  three  years  of  close  association  with  Air 
Force  Reservists  while  serving  as  CONAC  commander,  I 
am  deeply  aware  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  many  Reservists 
in  the  interest  of  serving  the  nation.  Their  dedication, 
devotion,  and  continued  willingness  to  participate  in  spite 
of  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  Reserve  program  war- 
rant the  fullest  measure  of  respect  and  admiration  of  their 
countrymen. 

No  matter  what  the  future  may  bring,  this  much  I  can 
say  for  certain:  the  Air  Force,  the  defense  effort,  and  the 
nation  have  been  well  served  by  their  Reservists. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  served  with  you. 


C.w.^2-^-^ 


THE 

AIR  FORCE 

LOGISTICS 

COMMAND  .  .  . 


The  "Go"  command,  AFLC  must 

insure  that  USA  F's  complex  weapon  systems 

are  kept  at  peak  performance 

by  providing  the  best  in  logistics  support 

at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


/\  I  /HEN  a  military  field  commander  needs  a  specific 
1/1/  item  he  wants  it  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right 
time,  otherwise  the  success  of  his  mission  may  be 
impeded  or  it  may  fail  completely.  As  Benjamin  Franklin 
put  it,  ".  .  .  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  want 
of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the 
rider  was  lost." 

The  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  makes  sure 
the  nail  is  replaced  before  the  shoe  is  lost;  and  with  about 
300  types  of  weapon  systems — made  up  of  more  than  17,000 
aircraft  and  missiles — the  number  of  "nails"  in  the  Air 
Force  inventory  reaches  an  astronomical  figure. 

Within  the  last  decade,  AFLC  has  changed  considerably, 
keeping  pace  with  advancements  in  weapons  technology 
and  revolutionizing  the  concept  of  aerospace  logistics.  Our 
national  policy  of  deterrence  demands  an  Air  Force  geared 
for  instant  response.  It  is  the  role  of  logistics  to  keep  Air 
Force  combat  units  prepared  to  strike  decisive  blows  with 
what  is  on  hand  at  the  moment. 

Once  a  system  of  all-purpose  depots  (manually  operated 
and  geographically  oriented),  AFLC  has  been  streamlined 
into  today's  automated  system  of  specialized,  operations- 
oriented  support  centers,  designated  as  air  materiel  areas 
(AMAs). 

This  streamlined  logistics  concept  is  called  "direct  sup- 
port." Costly  stockpiling  in  vulnerable  overseas  warehouses 
is  obsolete,  along  with  slow  supply  lines.  Direct  support 
means  the  high-speed  movement  from  the  United  States 
of  priority  and  High-Value  materials.  It  requires  rapid  com- 
munications, electronic  data  processing,  and  a  transportation 
system  geared  to  instant  response. 

Besides  providing  more  effective  and  flexible  support,  the 
direct-support  approach  in  logistics  management  has  con- 
tributed to  the  closing  of  more  than  40  AFLC  installations 
in  the  last  12  years.  It  also  has  helped  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  AFLC  manpower  from  224,000  to  its  current 
141,000.  During  the  same  period,  reducing  requirements  for 
spare  parts  has  saved  billions  of  dollars. 

A  further  compression  of  facilities,  made  possible  by  the 
streamlined  concept  of  logistics  management,  calls  for  the 
phase-out  over  the  next  four  years  of  the  AMAs  at  Rome, 
New  York;  Middletown,  Pennsylvania;  Mobile,  Alabama, 
and  San  Bernardino,  California.  The  functional  responsi- 
bilities of  these  four  depots  will  be  absorbed  by  the  remain- 
ing five  AMAs. 


Each  of  A  FLC's  nine  air  materiel  areas  is  responsible 

jor  the  logistics  support  of  specified 

weapon  systems.  Keeping  these  systems  continuously 

ready  to  "GO"  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 

military  and  civilian  specialists  employed  at  these  . . . . 


The  Logistics  Command  employs  approximately  141,0 
persons,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  civilians.  With  headqu; 
ters  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  AFLC  relies  heav 
upon  its  big  industrial-type  units — the  Air  Materiel  Ar« 
— to  carry  out  most  of  the  command's  operational  functioi 

Basically,  the  operational  functions  of  AFLC  are: 

Procurement  is  that  portion  of  the  logistics  proa 
concerned  with  buying  spare  items,  spare  parts,  aerospz 
ground  equipment,  and  related  requirements,  including  cc 
tracts  for  technical  services. 

Major  assemblies  and  spare  parts  account  for  appro 
mately  $1  billion  of  the  $3  billion  AFLC  spends  annual 
The  balance  is  spent  for  aircraft,  missile  and  ground  equ 
ment  support.  This  includes  maintenance,  modification  a 
overhaul  contracts. 

In   addition,   AFLC   establishes   policies  and   procedu 
for  all  major  air  command  base  procurement  activities  a 
provides  surveillance  of  these  functions  by  staff  visits  n' 
annual  worldwide  procurement  conferences.    Annual   p 
curements  in  this  area  amount  to  approximately  $1.2  billit 

Supply  includes  many  inventory  management  functio 
Under  the  "selective  management"  concept,  Hi-Value  ite 
are  bought  conservatively  and  controlled  precisely, 
though  these  represent  less  than  3  per  cent  of  all  ite 
bought  for  weapon  support,  they  account  for  50  per  c 
of  the  cost.  To  insure  careful  and  speedy  delivery  acti 
special  tags  identify  all  Hi-Value  items.  Other  items 
bought  and  controlled  under  simplified  methods. 

All  of  the    1.8   million  different   items   used   by  the 
Force  must  be  cataloged  and  most  of  them  are  stocked 
the  AMA  depots.    Supply   also  computes  requirements 
spare  parts  for  future  Air  Force  needs.    This  function 
been  called  the  "backbone  of  logistics."  . 

Transportation  is  responsible  worldwide  for  the  mc 
ment  of  Air  Force  material  and  personnel.  AFLC  devel 
Air  Force  policies  and  programs  for  transportation  mana 
ment;  provides  management  and  planning  for  transportat 
support  of  missiles,  space  systems,  and  advanced  man; 
systems;  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  mater 
handling  systems  and  equipment.  AFLC  manages  and  c 
trols  the  Air  Force  contract  airlift — LOGAIR — which  h< 
provide    instant    response    to    operating    command    ne 
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A  M As  and  at  other  A  FLC  installations  ....  The 

pictorial  tour  presented  on  pages  8-13 

shows  ....  OOA MA :  The  servicing  of  a    Minuteman 

ICBM  prior  to  its  return  to  an  operational 

site  ....  OCA  MA :  The  inspection  of  a 

KC-135's  jet-engine  accessories  at  the  depot's 

modification  line  ....  WRAM  A:  The  repairing  and  testing 

of  USAF gyroscopes  under  "clean  room"  standards  .... 

5.4  A  MA :  The  checking  for  continuity  of 

an  electrical  cable  before  installation  in  one 

of  Strategic  Air  Command's  B-52s  .... 
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Maintenance  accounts  for  the  work  of  some  50,000 
AFLC  employees  and  another  50,000  off-base  corjiract  per- 
sonnel, who  see  to  it  that  ail  materiel  is  capable  of  per- 
forming its  intended  function.  Information  is  constantly 
collected  to  improve  operations  and  reduce  costs.  The 
AMA's  modify  and  overhaul  equipment  that  is  beyond  the 
maintenance  capability  of  using  organizations.  Technical 
publications  are  provided  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  Air  Force  materiel.  The  basic  philosophy  is  to  mini- 
mize the  need  for  maintenance  through  improved  reliabil- 
ity, and  to  provide  top  performance  at  the  least  cost. 


see  next  page 
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GENERAL  MARK  E.  BRADLEY  JR. 


Supplying  the  necessary  hard- 
ware to  keep  the  USAF  geared 
for  instant  response  has 
been   the  responsibility  of 
General  Bradley,  commander,  Air 
'^orce  Logistics  Command,  since 
July  1962.    A  native  of  South 
arolina,  he  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1930  and  won 
his  wings  the  next  year.   His 
pre-war  service  included  duty  as 
a  fighter  and  test  pilot,  plus 
;     graduation  from  Technical  and 
'^engineering  Schools.    From  1938 
to  1945  he  served  in  flight 
\     testing  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 


Following  World  War  11  service 
in  Europe  with  the  Service 
Command  and  Strategic  Air  Forces, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  5th  AF, 
Philippines  and  the  301st  Fighter 
Wg.,  Okinawa.    Returning  to  the 
U.S.  in  1946,  he  saw  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and 
Air  Materiel  Command.    From  1953 
until  1956,  he  was  assistant  c/s 
for  materiel  and  vice  commander 
in  chief,  USAFE.    He  returned 
to  Washington  in  1956  and 
held  successively  important 
logistics  positions  until  he 
assumed  his  present  post. 


■  •.\\'>; 


The  Air  Materiel  Areas: 

Every  weapon  system  in  the  Air  Force  inventory  has  a 
"home"  AMA  which  acts  as  its  system  support  manager. 
Each  AMA  has  prime  responsibiHty  for  the  worldwide 
logistics  management  of  those  weapon  systems  assigned  to 
it.  For  instance,  the  San  Antonio  AMA  in  Texas  is  the 
system  support  manager  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
supersonic  bomber,  the  B-58.  This  means  that  whenever 
a  B-58  needs  a  replacement  part — no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  world  the  aircraft  might  be — it  calls  upon  San 
Antonio  and  gets  immediate  service  by  cargo  aircraft  de- 
livery. If  in  need  of  major  repair  or  overhaul,  the  B-58  is 
returned  to  San  Antonio's  maintenance  shops.  The  Ogden 
AMA  in  Utah  has  the  same  responsibilities  for  the  Minute- 
man  missile,  while  the  Warner  Robins  AMA  in  Georgia  is 
the  logistics  godfather  to  all  cargo  aircraft. 

The  Logistics  Command's  AMAs  and  some  of  the  weap- 
on systems  they  support  are: 

•  Oklahoma  City  AMA  (OCAMA)  at  Tinker  AFB,  re- 
pairs and  furnishes  spare  parts  for  the  B-52,  B-47,  C/KC- 
97,  C/KC-135,  and  certain  other  aircraft  as  well  as  the 
Quail  and  Hound  Dog  missiles.  OCAMA  also  provides 
logistics  management  for  a  number  of  ground  communica- 
tions-electronics systems. 

•  Middletown  AMA  (MAAMA)  at  Olmsted  AFB,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  system  support  manager  for  the  F-5A  Freedom 
Fighter  and  the  T-38  Talon.  It  also  is  responsible  for  all 
U.S.  Air  Force  helicopters,  most  liaison  aircraft,  and  some 
trainers  and  medium  transports.  In  addition,  it  manages 
all  Air  Force  aviation  fuels  and  missile  propellants — a  bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year  operation. 

•  San  Bernardino  AMA  (SBAMA)  at  Norton  AFB, 
California,  is  responsible  for  supporting  the  Titan  U  and 
Thor  missile  systems.  It  also  is  inventory  manager  for 
liquid-fuel  rocket  engines  and  their  components. 

•  Ogden  AMA  (OOAMA)  at  Hill  AFB,  Utah,  takes 
logistics  care  of  the  Minuteman  ICBM  as  well  as  the  new 
F-4C  aircraft,  the  F-101  Voodoo  and  others.  OOAMA 
also  manages  the  munitions  program  of  the  Air  Force. 

•  Sacramento  AMA  (SMAMA)  at  McClellan  AFB, 
California,  manages  the  logistics  support  for  all  Air  Force 
satellite  and  satellite  tracking  systems.  It  also  is  responsible 
for  the  new  F-lllA  variable-sweep  wing  fighter,  as  well  as 
the  F-104  and  the  F-100. 

•  San  Antonio  AMA  (SAAMA)  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas, 
manages  67  per  cent  of  the  Air  Force's  total  engine  in- 
ventory, comprising  nearly  45,000  separate  engines.  Its 
aircraft  responsibilities  include  the  F-102  and  F-106  fighter- 
interceptors,  and  the  supersonic  B-58  Hustler  bomber. 
SAAMA  also  manages  logistic  support  of  Air  Force  reentry 
vehicles. 


the  job  of  keeping  weapon  systems  operational  must 

be  the  responsibility  of  a  single 

weapon  systems  logistics  manager.  A  commander 

in  the  field  cannot  keep  his  B-52s  flying, 

for  example,  if  some  of  the  parts  they  need  are 

on  hand,  while  others — due  from 

some  other  source — have  not  arrived." 


•  Mobile  AMA  (MOAMA)  at  Brookley  AFB,  Alabama, 
is  responsible  for  the  F-105  Thunderchief  and  the  B-66 
tactical  bomber,  as  well  as  the  F-84.  and  the  F-84F. 

•  Warner  Robins  AMA  (WRAMA)  at  Robins  AFB, 
Georgia,  provides  logistics  management  for  all  first-line 
transport  aircraft.  Included  are  the  C-140  and  the  C-141 
jet  transports,  the  C-i24,  and  the  C-130  and  C-133  turbo- 
prop transports. 

•  Rome  AMA  (ROAM A)  at  Grifliss  AFB,  New  York, 
specializes  in  U.S.  Air  Force  communications  and  for  some 
ground  communications-electronics  systems. 

AFLC's  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

At  AFLC's  Newark  Air  Force  Station  in  central  Ohio, 
members  of  the  2802nd  Inertial  Guidance  and  Calibration 
Group  accomplish  some  of  the  most  important  and  demand- 
ing functions  relating  to  our  nation's  deterrent  capability. 
It  is  the  check  and  repair  center  for  inertial  guidance  sys- 
tems for  guided  and  ballistic  missiles  and  selected  aircraft; 
In  addition,  it  is  the  focal  point  for  master  standards  o^ 
accuracy  used  to  calibrate  Air  Force  instruments  and  equip- 
ment around  the  world. 

Logistics  Command's  calibration  program  also  encom- 
passes  163  precision  measurement  equipment  laboratories 
located  at  USAF  bases  throughout  the  world.  All  Air  Force 
calibration  work  is  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

As  the  repair  center  for  inertial  guidance  systems,  the 
Newark  station  is  responsible  for  the  Minuteman,  Titan 
and  Hound  Dog  missiles  and  for  the  F-4C  aircraft.  (A 
plan  is  being  studied  for  the  possible  use  of  the  Newark 
facilities  to  accomplish  ultra-precision  work  for  the  Army. 
Navy  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, with  a  workload  that  may  include  the  F-111,  the 
Polaris,  and  the  Apollo  programs.) 

The  repair,  test  and  calibration  of  these  complex,  deli- 
cate systems  and  components  require  an  extremely  high 
order  of  precision.  Another  requirement  is  an  environmeni 
relatively  free  from  seismic  disturbance  and  ultra-clean  shop 
facilities.  For  example,  a  Class  4  clean  room  requires  tem- 
peratures of  72  degrees  (F.)  plus  or  minus  one  degree 
humidity  40  per  cent  plus  or  minus  5  per  cent,  and  ail 
filtration  with  a  particle  size  limit  of  .3  micron  (a  unit  ol 
measure  equal  to  one  millionth  of  a  meter) . 

Should  the  guidance  system  of  a  Minuteman  missile  ex 
perience  a  failure  (one  Minuteman  wing  is  made  up  of  15( 
unmanned  launch  facilities),  the  faulty  system  is  trans 
ported  to  the  closest  Air  Force  base  for  forwarding — at  to{ 
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A  MA :  The  on-site  maintenance  of  guided  missile 
nponents  to  insure  operational  reliability 
i  increase  engineering  and  safety 
ndards ....  MO  A  MA :  The  use  of  assembly  line 
hniques  for  the  periodic  inspection,  repair  or 
>dification  of  USAF  and  ANG  F-105  aircraft .... 
)A  MA :  The  refueling  of  the  A  ir  Force's  jet  and 
nentional  aircraft.  Petroleum  requirements  amount 
more  than  70  million  gallons  per  year  .... 


^?<'v;^":i! 


ROAMA 


O"' 


MA  AM  A:  Military  Assistance  Program  trainees  learn 

overhaul  techniques  in  the  Falcon 

missile  repair  shop.  The  overhaul  of  guided  missile 

components  is  conducted  under  exacting 

environmental  conditions  of  temperature,  dust 

and  humidity  control ....  NEWARK  Air  Force  Station: 

The  check  of  the  gyro  motor  voltage  sensitivity  of 

a  Minuteman  inertial  guidance  system  .... 


ority  via  LOGAIR — to  AFLC  Headquarters  and  thence 
the  Newark  Station.  There  the  system  is  disassembled 
the  clean  rooms,  repaired,  reassembled  and  tested.  It  is 
n  returned  to  an  operational  missile  complex  under  di- 
tion  of  the  appropriate  air  materiel  area  (the  Ogden 
lA  in  the  case  of  the  Minuteman). 
lated  Activities  GEEIA 

VFLC's  Ground  Electronics  Engineering  Installation 
ency  (GEEIA)  is  specifically  "tailored"  and  equipped  to 
pond  to  the  operational  requirements  of  Air  Force  com- 
nders  throughout  the  world.  The  GEEIA  mission  in- 
des  the  engineering  and  installation  of  ground  communi- 
ions  and  electronics  equipment,  assisting  using  agencies 
developing  their  requirements,  insuring  the  availability 
I  on-time  delivery  of  communications  and  electronics 
terial,  and  the  testing  of  the  system  after  installation. 
1964,  GEEIA  merged  with  the  worldwide  Mobile  Depot 
ivity  and  assumed  the  additional  responsibility  for  on- 
depot  level  maintenance   for  the  Air  Force's   ground 

see  next  page 
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US.AIR  FORCE 


GEEIA 


LOG  AIR:  The  enipl(jymeiii  dj  high  speed  conveyor  lines 

in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  aircraft 

for  the  quick  delivery  of  priority  and  High  Vahte 

cargo  ....  GEEIA :  The  engineering  and  installation  of 

ground  communications  and  electronic 

ecfuipment  at  all  Air  Force  bases  in  the  U.S. 

and  overseas DA  TA  PROCESSING:  The  utilization 

electronic  computers  and  development  of  data 

processing  programs  to  help  accomplish  the 

materiel  management  functions  of  the  Logistics  Command 
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communications-electronics  systems  and  facilities.  Also, 
when  equipment  becomes  obsolete  GEEIA  is  responsible 
for  dismantling  it. 

To  accomplish  its  mission,  GEEIA  employs  approximate- 
ly 8,000  military  and  civil  service  personnel,  and  maintains 
headquarters  at  Griflflss  AFB.  It  is  organized  into  five 
regions  and  14  squadrons,  strategically  deployed  through- 
out the  Free  World.  Three  regions  are  in  the  United  States, 
at  Mobile,  Alabama;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  and 
Sacramento,  California.  The  two  overseas  regions  are 
located  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany  and  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Some  examples  of  GEEIA  activities:  During  1964  in  a 
project  known  as  Wind  Drift,  GEEIA  personnel  worked 
against  time  and  in  freezing  weather  to  dismantle  and  ship 
three  radar  vans  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  reassemble 
them  along  the  Communist  buffer  zones  in  Germany.  The 
vans  served  as  electronic  check  points  to  greatly  reduce  the 
possibility  of  allied  aircraft  straying  into  East  Germany  .  .  . 
In  the  huge  underground  command  post  being  built  for  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command  at  the  base  of 
Cheyenne  Mountain  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
GEEIA  will  be  responsible  for  the  engineering  and  installa- 
tion of  its  communications-electronics  facilities  .  .  .  Thou- 
sands  of  miles  of  hardened   cable   with   associated   single 


"Cost  reduction  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  the  only  solution 
to  the  problem  of  bidlding  and  maintaining  superior 
defense  forces  and  at  the  same  time  safeguarding 
our  economy,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
nation's  strength." 


side  band  UHF/VP  radio  systems  have  been  installed  b 
GEEIA  for  each  of  the  ICBM  sites. 

As  the  Air  Force  moved  into  the  aerospace  age  of  je, 
powered  aircraft  and  intercontinental  missiles  a  requiremei 
was  created  for  a  speed-up  in  the  delivery  time  of  priori! 
cargo.  In  response,  LOG  AIR  was  established  in   1954. 

LOGAIR  is  a  three-pronged  operation  involving  civilia. 
operated  carriers,  ground-handling  and  servicing  by  tl 
"customer"  organizations,  and  operational  management  ar 
control  by  AFLC.  Together  they  weld  LOGAIR  into  tJ 
world's  largest  air  freight  carrier  system.  Operating  a  fie 
of  approximately  80  cargo  aircraft,  LOGAIR  handles  son 
275,000  tons  of  High-Value  material  and  flies  more  th£ 
32,000.000  air-miles  each  year.  Some  critically  needt 
supplies  move  directly  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  use 

LOGAIR's  route  pattern  criss-crosses  the  United  Stat' 
with  four  East-West  trunk  lines  and  some  15  feeder  lini 
linking  supply  sources,  stocking  points,  and  high-priori 
bases  into  an  80-station  network  which  ties-in  with  Militai 
Air  Transport  Services"  five  aerial  ports  for  overseas  airlif 
There  are  21  scheduled  flights  daily  with  special  "on  cal 
flights  when  some  critical  part  or  a  vital  piece  of  equipme 
is  really  needed  in  a  hurry.  As  an  example,  speci 
LOGAIR  flights  airlifted  factory-fresh  guidance  syster 
for  the  Atlas  missile  from  the  manufacturer's  plant 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida,  for  se 
eral  space  probes  in  the  Mercury  program. 

Conclusive  proof  of  LOGAIR's  flexibility  and  its  cap 
bility  for  instant  response  came  during  the  Cuba  crisis 
1962.  Without  disrupting  its  regular  schedule.  LOGAI 
initiated  120  additional  flights  involving  an  extra  328,0( 
air-miles,  and  the  airlift  of  almost  a  million  and  a  hi 
pounds  of  critical  cargo  to  the  Florida  staging  area. 
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rhe  mammoth  logistics  task  ot  materiel  management — di- 
ting  the  purchase  anil  inventory  of  the  vast  number  of 
ns  required  to  support  USAK's  weapon  systems — would 
next  to  impossible  without  the  aid  of  modern  electronic 
a  processing  equipment.  As  a  consequence,  A  PLC  is  con- 
:red  the  largest  business-type  data  processing  organiza- 
1  in  the  world. 

rhe  Logistics  Command  currently  "owns"  or  leases  15 
»e-.scale.  93  medium  and  14  small  computer  systems.  It 
ploys  more  than  5,000  people  in  the  data  processing  field 
1  maintains  inventory  records  on  more  than  a  million 
ns.  Each  year  it  receives  about  5  million  punch  card 
orts  of  all  parts  failure.  This  information  is  used  to  com- 
e  failure  trends  and  to  revise  specifications  or  set  limita- 
18  on  the  use  of  items  to  prevent  future,  similar  failures. 
n  addition  to  using  com- 
ers for  materiel  manage- 
nt,  AFLC  uses  them  for 
ninistering  financial,  trans- 
lation, distribution  and 
intenance  records,  and  for 
)to-composition  and  type- 
ing. 

\FLC's  Data  Center,  Ic- 
ed at  Wright-Patterson 
B,  provides  a  centralized 
ounting  service  for  the 
adquarters,  including  tech- 
al  supervision,  advice  and 
dance  to  AFLC  field  ac- 
inting  activities.  It  also 
vides  data  system  devel- 
nent  and  design  services. 
Kn  unusual  application  of 
tiputers  is  being  developed 
he  Oklahoma  City  AMA's 
merical  Control  Center. 
;  principal  use  of  the  Cen- 
is  expected  to  be  the 
srgency  manufacture  of 
;-of-production  aircraft 
ts.  Now  these  parts  must 
obtained  from  the  original 
nufacturer  at  a  consider- 
e  cost  in  time  and  money, 
len  the  Center  is  estab- 
ed,  a  punched  tape  (either 
file  or  prepared  from  data 
lyed  from  the  field)  can 
placed  in  a  machine  and 
i  few  minutes  the  required 
t  will  be  produced.  The 
Iter  will  incorporate  the 
ed  and  accuracy  of  computer  planning  into  machine  tool 
bniques  to  cut  work  time,  save  money  and  permit  toler- 
:es  measured  in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch. 
\FLC  monitors  the  Air  Force's  surplus  property  pro- 
m,  which  annually  involves  aircraft  and  equipment 
rth  $3.5  billion.  The  2704th  Air  Force  Aircraft  Storage 
1  Disposition  Group — the  Air  Force's  "parts  bank" — is 
ated  at  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Arizona.  The  2704th 
/ages,  sells,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  property  ranging 
m  obsolete  aircraft  to  books. 

\FLC  also  manages  the  Air  Force  material  portion  of 
Military  Assistance  Program,   including  both  the  grant 
portion    and    Military    Assistance    Sales.     The    grant 
portion  involves  about  $500  million  a  year.  These  pro- 
ms   are    managed    for   the    benefit   of   over   50    nations 
Dughout  the  Free  World. 


.  <^^   mim  I  mt^jfyv^ 


The  training-by-doing 
concept  provides 
A  FLC  with  a  responsive 
Reserve  augmentation 
force.  Air  Guard  GEEIA 
specialists  plan 
installation  of  equip- 
ment at  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla.,  during 
summer  encampment. 


"Despite  the  marvelous  advances  in  technology  and  the 
miracles  of  push-initton  electronics,  the  importance  of 
people  has  in  no  wise  diminished.  A  trained,  organized, 
and  responsive  Reserve  force  remains  as  the  most  vital 
defense  resource  in  support  of  the  regular 
establishments." 


General  Bradley  places  strong  emphasis  on  maintaining 
an  effective  Reserve  program.  At  his  direction,  a  "Do  List" 
of  command  objectives  is  maintained  by  his  stafi'.  One  of 
these   objectives   is  to  "Develop   and   implement  a   realistic 

AFLC  Reserve  Forces  Pro- 
gram that  will  provide  the 
necessary  augmentation  to 
AFLC." 

Currently,  there  are  17  Air 
National  Guard  squadrons 
assigned  to  the  Logistics 
Command.  Of  these,  15  are 
GEEIA  squadrons  and  two 
are  communications  mainte- 
nance squadrons.  About  2,- 
750  Air  Guardsmen  are  as- 
signed to  these  units  and  as- 
sist significantly  in  accom- 
plishing the  GEEIA  mission 
by  training  on  actual  Air 
Force  projects.  These  units 
have  reduced  costs  for  the 
Air  Force  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  they  perform  GEEIA 
functions  during  their  week- 
end training  periods  and  sum- 
mer encampments.  All  ANG 
units  are  Category  "A"  au- 
thorized 48  inactive  duty 
training  periods  each  year 
and  a  15-day  tour  of  active 
duty  for  training. 

Eight  Air  Force  Reserve 
medical  service  units  also  are 
assigned  to  the  Logistics 
Command  for  supervision 
of  training  and  inspection. 
These  Reservists  train  at 
AFLC  hospitals  by  working 
side-by-side  with  their  active 
duty  Air  Force  counterparts. 
They  are  part  of  the  recently 
reorganized  Reserve  ihlJilmI  program  and  their  mission  is 
to  "fuse"  with  the  active  duty  hospital  to  provide  augmenta- 
tion or  even  temporary  replacement.  The  flexibility  of 
these  units  also  enables  them  to  function  independently  or 
consolidate  with  like  units  to  perform  hospital  or  casualty 
staging  functions.  They  employ  physicians,  nurses,  dentists, 
veterinarians,  officers  of  the  medical  service  corps,  chaplains, 
and  airmen  in  the  medical  and  administrative  career  fields. 
The  medical  service  units  also  are  category  "A". 

In  addition  to  these  Air  Reserve  Forces'  units,  AFLC  is 
authorized  1,474  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  and  airmen  to 
fill  mobilization  assignment  (MOARS  Part  I)  positions. 
These  Reservists — 600  officers  and  874  airmen- — train  in  a 
variety  of  career  fields  at  AFLC  installations  during  their 
active  duty  periods. 
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LEGEND:  For  oflFlcer  grade  identification,  0-6  stands  for  Col.;  0-5,  Lt. 
Col.;  0-4,  Maj.;  0-3,  Capt.;  and  0-2,  1  $t  Lt.  Where  openings  exist  in 
the  same  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  for  more  than  one  grade,  the  lowest 
and  highest  grades  are  indicated.  Example:  0-2/5  means  there  are 
openings  for  1st  lieutenant  through  lieutenant  colonel.  Airman:  The 
AFSC  identifies  the  job  title.  The  letter  "X"  in  AFSC  705X0  indicates 
openings  in  more  than  one  grade.  E-2  indicates  A3C;  E-3,  A2C;  E-4, 
AlC;  E-5,  SSgt.;  E-6,  TSgt.;  E-7,  MSgt.;  E-8,  SMSgt.;  and  E-9,  CMSgt. 
Listed    below    are   vacancies    with    Troop    Carrier    and    Air    Terminal    units. 


AFRes  Vacancies 


ALABAMA 


Brookley  AFB,  908  TCGp. 


Officer 

30454  E-5 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

56171  E-6 

1055     0-2/3 

5 

582X0  E-4/6 

1435     0-3 

5 

607X0  E-5/6 

1925     O^ 

1 

63170  E-6 

F4344  03 

1 

64570  E-6 

9754     0-2/3 

3 

685X0  E-4/7 

Airman 

70450  E-5 

20470  E-7 

1 

90570  E-6 

24170  E-6 

1 

CALIFORNIA 


Hamilton  AFB,  349  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

6534     0-4  1 

7324     0-4  1 


Airman 

342X0E  E-4/6    2 
461X1  E-5/6       2 


CONNECTICUT 


Bradley  Fid.,  905  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055Z  0-2/3  8 
1435C/Z  0-3  2 
6334A  0-2/3  1 
6834     0-3  1 


9754  0-3 
Airman 

24270  E-6 
46171  E-6 
90671  E-6 


MASSACHUSETTS 


L.  G.  Hanscom  Fid.,  94  TCWg. 

Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No.       47131  E-2  2 

1055ZO-2/3        3        77130  E-2  2 


ILLINOIS 


O'Hare  lAP,  928  TCGp. 


AFSC 

461X0 


Airman 
Grade 

E-3/5 


No. 


91  Air  Terminal  Squadron 


AFSC 

60550 
60551 


Grade 

E-4/5 
E-4/5 


No. 

2 
12 


Scott  AFB,  932  TCGp. 


Officer 

Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

24170  E-6 

1055Z  0-2/3 

7 

27430  E-5 

1435C/Z  0-3 

5 

42172  E-6 

1535     0-2/3 

1 

46150  E-4/5 

F4344  0-3 

1 

54750  E-4/5 

9754     0-2/3 

2 

75172  E-6 

9826     0-3 

1 

MINNESOTA 


Mpis.-St.  Paul  lAP,  934  TCGp. 


Officer 

42450  E-4/5 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

43330  E-4/5 

105  5Z  0-2/3 

2 

46150  E-4/5 

1435C/Z  0-3 

3 

46131  E-5 

1535     0-2/3 

1 

47153  E-5 

F4344  0-3 

1 

60351  E-4 

4355     0-3 

1 

A60750  E-4/5 

9754     0-2/3 

3 

68170  E-6 

Airman 

68570  E-6 

40250  E-4 

1 

90470B  E-6 

INDIANA 


Bakalar  AFB,  434  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055Z  0-2/3      19 
1435     0-3  7 

1535     0-2/3       9 


9754  0-2/3 
Airman 
431X0  E-3/4 
547X0  E-3/7 
64550  E-4 


LOUISIANA 


Barksdale  AFB,  917  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055C  0-2/3      14 
1535     0-2/5      13 


9754     0-2/3  2 
Airman 

A43570  E-6/7  8 

A607X0E-4/9  8 


New  Orleans  NAS,  926  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055ZO-2/3  3 
1435  0-2/3  4 
9754     0-2/3        1 


Airman 

43171A  E-6 
58270  E-6 
68170  E-6 


MARYLAND 


Andrews  AFB,  459  TCWg. 

Officer  9416    0-5 
AFSC  Grade  No.  Airman 

1055Z  0-2/3       3  34270E  E-6 
4344     0-3            1 


GEORGIA 


Dobbins  AFB,  445  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055A  0-2/3       3 

Airman 
29150  E-5  2 


47151  E-4 
58150  E-5 
65150  E-5 


MICHIGAN 


Selfrtdge  AFB,  403  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055ZO-2/3      13 


1535     0-2/3       5 
Airman 

70450  E-5  2 


MISSOURI 


Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  442  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055CO-2/3     31 
1435A  0-3  1 

1435Z  0-3  4 

1535     0-2/4     28 


9356     0-4  1 

9754     0-2/3  5 

9926     0-4  1 

Airman 

A43570  E-6/7  8 


NEW  YORK 


Niagara  FaUs  MAP,  914  TCGp. 

Officer 

AFSC  Grade  No.  1435Z  0-3 

1055ZO-2/3       4  9025     0-3 

1435C  0-3  2  9356     0-4 


Stewart  AFB,  904  TCGp. 


Officer 

64270  E-6 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

64570  E-6 

1055Z  0-2/3 

9 

67151  E-4/5 

9356     0-4 

2 

67170  E-6 

9754     0-3 

1 

68170  E-6 

Airman 

68570  E-6/7 

40250  E-4 

1 

705X0  E-4/6 

43171AE-7 

1 

90671  E-6 

43271  E-6 

1 

90870  E-6 

547X0  E-3/6 

7 

92250  E-4/5 

NEW  JERSEY 


McGuire  AFB,  514  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055Z  0-2/4       6 


1535     0-3  1 

Airman 
98270  E-6  1 


Clinton  Co.  AFB,  302  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055Z  0-2/3  26 

1435     0-3  10 

9754     0-2/3  4 

Airman 

274X0  E-3/5  5 


43171 A  E-6 
433X0  E-4/6 
571X0  E-3/6 
605X0  E-3/4 
605X1  E-3/4 
622X0  E-3/5 


Youngstown  MAP,  910  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No 

1435C  0-3 
1435Z  0-3 
4344  0-3 
4355     0-3 


9754     0-2/3 
Airman 

43330  E-4/5 
545X0  E-5/6 
55250  E-4 


OKLAHOMA 


Tinker  AFB,  937  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055C  0-2/3      18 
1435Z  0-3  4 

1535     0-2/4       9 


F4344  0-3 
Airman 

27150  E-4/5 
461X0  E-4/6 
545X0  E-3/6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gtr.  Pittsburgii  AP,  911  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055ZO-2/3  13 
1535  0-2/3  5 
9356     0-3/4       2 


Airman 

43330  E-3/4 
603X0  E-3/4 
624X0  E-5/6 


Willow  Grove  NAS,  913  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055ZO-2/3  13 
1435C  0-2/3  4 
1435Z  0-2/3  2 
1535  0-2/3  3 
F4344  0-2/3        3 

Airman 
431X1A  E-3/6  23 


432X1  E-3/7 
433X0  E-3/6 
545X0  E-3/5 
547X0  E-3/5 
563X0  E-3/5 
571X0  E-3/6 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Charleston  AFB,  81  ATermSq. 


AFSC 

60550 
60551 


Airman 
Grade 

E-4 
E-4 


No. 

2 
8 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis  MAP,  919  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055A  0-2/3     18 
1435C  0-3  2 

Airman 
29150  E-5  2 


36350  E-5 
43330  E-4/5 
47151   E-4/5 


920  Troop  Carrier  Group 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055A  0-2/3     18 

F4344  0-3  1 

Airman 

27430  E-5  2 


42133  E-3 
53250  E-5 
547X0  E-3/5 
55254  E-4 
57130  E-3 
603X0  E-3/5 


UTAH 


Hill  AFB,  945  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055Z  0-2/3        2 
1535     0-5  1 

4355     0-3     ■      1 
9356     0-4  1 


9754     0-2/3 
Airman 

431X1A  E-4/6 
43330  E-4 
43430  E-5 
A607X0  E-5/6 


WASHINGTON 


Paine  Fid.,  941  TCGp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055Z  0-2/3      10 
9356     0-4  2 

9754     0-2/3       3 


Airman 

547X0  E-3/7 
571X0  E-3/7 
62250  E-5 
631X0  E-3/7 


WISCONSIN 


Gen.  MitcheU  Fid.,  440  TCWg. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

1055Z  0-2/3       6 
1435C  0-3  3 

1535     0-2/3       2 


Airman 

20470  E-7 
42450  E-5 
58150  E-5 


ANG  Vacancies  . 

ILLINOIS 


Gtr.  Peoria  AP,  182  TFGp. 


Officer 

1435 

0-2/3 

5 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

9826 

0-3 

1 

1115AO-3           4 

9754 

0-2/3 

3 

This  unit  also  has  a  vacancy  for 
an  F-84F  Standardization/Evaluation 
Flight  Examiner,  NGC-12.  Salary  is 
$10,250-$13,445.  AppUcant  should 
be  captain  or  below  with  2,000  hours 
flying  time  including  500  hours  jet 
time  with  tactical  fighter  baclc- 
ground.  Contact:  Commander,  182nd 
Tac.  Ftr.  Gp..  Gtr.  Peoria  AP, 
Peoria,   ni.,   61607. 

MARYLAND 
Andrews  AFB,  121  Wea.  Fit. 


Airman 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

25271  E-6  1 


25251  E-4/5 
30270  E-5/7 


Baltimore,  135  Air  Commando  Gp. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


1045Z  0-3 
I055Z  0-3 
8124  0-3 
9356     0-3 

Airman 
22150  E-5 
22170  E-6 
24150  E-5 
24270  E-6 
27150  E-4 
29150  E-4/5 
36251  E^ 
42131AE-3 
42133  E-3 

42152  E-5 

42153  E-5 


42450  E-4/5 
43151A  E-4 
43330  E-4 
43470  E-6 
46130  E-3 
46150  E-4/5 
46231  E-5 
46250  E-4 
47153  E-5 
53150  E-4 
53250  E-5 
55150  E-4/5 
55250  E-4 

55254  E-4 

55255  E-4 
56350  E^ 
57130  E-3 
58150  E-5 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Grenier  Fid.,  157  ATGp. 


Airman 

55250  E-5 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

55253  E-5 

27150  E-4/5 

2 

55254  E-4 

27430  E-5 

2 

55255  E-4 

29150  E-3/4 

2 

55630  E-5 

36150  E-4/5 

2 

60270  E-6 

36251  E^ 

2 

60350  E-3/4 

36350  E-5 

1 

62250  E-4 

42151 A  E-3/4 

4 

64750  E-3/4 

42450  E-4/5 

1 

68370  E-6 

43 15 1 A  E-3/4 

5 

70250  E-3/4 

43251  E-3/4 

5 

70570  E-6 

43430  E-5 

1 

90150  E-5 

A43570  E-5/6 

3 

90170  E-7 

54550  E-4 

2 

A90250  E-4/5 

54650W  E-4 

2 

90270  E-6/7 

54750  E-4 

2 

TEXAS 


Kelly  AFB,  149  Ftr.  Gp. 

Pilot  vacancies  in  the  grades  of  ca( 
tain  or  lieutenant  exist  in  the  14 
Fighter  Group  at  San  Antonio.  Pos 
tions  offer  48  drill  periods,  36  flj 
ing  training  periods,  15  days  activ 
duty  for  training  and  additional  da> 
of  active  duty  for  Air  Defense  Con 
mand  alert.  Consideration  will  t 
given  to  accepting  professional  (fu 
time)  alert  duty  pilots.  For  infomu 
lion,  write  to  unit  commander. 


Air  National  Guard  units  are  M 
couraged  to  use  the  "Help  Want«< 
section  of  The  AIR  RESERVIST  mtgJ 
zine.  Send  unit  vacancy  lists  tf 
National  Guard  Bureau,  Office 
Public  Affairs,  Pentagon,  Washlni 
ton,  D.  C.  20310. 


CAP  Vacancies  .  .   . 

Air  Force  Reservists  in  the  grad 
of  technical  sergeant  through  colon 
are  needed  to  assist  with  Civil  A 
Patrol  training  and  operations 
the  more  than  2300  CAP  un 
throughout  the  country.  Most  A 
Force  specialties  can  be  fully  ut' 
ized,  particularly  instructors.  T^ 
CAP  program  is  a  point-gainii 
activitv  under  AFR  45-15.  Cootl 
local  unit  or  state  USAF-CAP  Ul 
son  officer,  or  submit  request  V 
qualifications  to  Hq.  CAP-USA 
EUington   AFB,   Tex.     Attn:   CPL. 


U 


JESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 


s  column  is  designed  to  clarify  problems  of  general  in- 
•st  to  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  Personal  proh- 
is  should  be  discussed  with  your  unit  personnel  officer, 
ters  not  used  in  the  column  cannot  he  answered. 

on  retirement,  does  time  spent  on  15-day  active 
fy  for  training  tours  count  toward  the  eight  years 
active  duty  required  for  entitlement  to  medical 
fiefifs?  Active  duty  for  training  may  not  be  counted  to- 
d  the  eight  years  of  active  duty  required  for  entitlement 
iiedical  benefits.  Individual  must  serve  at  least  eight  years 
full  time  duty  in  the  active  military  service  to  be  entitled 
•eceive  medical  and  dental  care. 

unit  requested  that  an  AF  Form  7969  be  prepared 
me,  showing  that  I  am  entitled  to  Uniform  Main- 
lance  Allowance  as  of  June  30,   1964.    However, 
en  the  form  was  returned,  I  was  not  given  credit 
the  '62-' 63  year,  although  my  AF  Form  7  7  2  credits 
with  55  points.  The  10  points  I  earned  for  an  £Cf 
trse   were    not    included.    Is    this   standard   pro- 
lure?     Regulations    governing    entitlement    to    Uniform 
intenance  Allowance  require  at  least  35  of  the  creditable 
[Its  be  earned  by  performance  of  duty  requiring  the  wear- 
of    the    uniform    (Para    80185a.(4),    AFM     177-105). 
nts  earned   by  the  completion  of  extension  courses,   al- 
ugh  definitely  creditable  for  retention  and  retirement  pur- 
es,  cannot  be  included.  You  will  notice  this  provision  on 
AF  Form   1969,  directly  under  the  maintenance  heading, 
/ever,   the  50  points   indicated   in  this   certificate   include 
15  gratutious  points  credited  for  Reserve  membership. 

m  presently  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  May  I  trans- 
to  another  branch  of  the  Armed  Service?  You  may 

Liest  transfer  to  another  Armed  Service  if  you  desire.  You 
5t  obtain  a  conditional  release  from  the  Air  Force  Re- 
'e  by  submitting  your  request  to  Headquarters,  ARRC 
tention:  RPCS),  3800  York  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 
.05,  through  your  unit  of  assignment,  if  assigned  to  a 
idy  Reserve  unit.  Paragraph  6,  AFR  45-35  requires  that 
itional  information  be  included  in  your  request  for  condi- 
lal  release.  AFR  45-35  should  be  available  for  your  in- 
:tion  at  the  nearest  Air  Force  Reserve  unit. 

the  past  I  have  received  an  ECl  catalog.  Is  there 
f  way  I  can  get  another   later  edition?  No.   The 

4  catalog  was  a  loose-leaf  type  catalog,  requiring  the  in- 
ion  or  removal  of  pages  when  changed.  Only  a  limited 
nber  were  available  and  none  for  distribution  to  individ- 
!.  You  may  review  the  catalog  at  any  Reserve  unit,  or 
te  to  the  Air  Reserve  Records  Center  for  information. 

here  a  limit  to  the  number  of  inactive  duty  points 
tt  will  be  credited  for  retirement  purposes  during 
etirement  year?  Not  more  than  60  inactive  duty  points 

be  credited  for  retirement  purposes  during  any  one  re- 
ment  year.  This  includes  gratuitous  points  awarded  for 
erve  membership.  Active  duty  or  active  duty  for  train- 
is  credited  at  the  rate  of  one  point  for  each  day  of  active 
y.   Total  points  are  limited  to  365    for  any  one  year  (366 

leap  years).  Example:  A  Reservist  has  had  a  15-day 
r  of  active  duty  for  training,  has  earned  40  points  for 


attendance  at  unit  training  assemblies,  and  has  completed 
an  ECI  course  for  12  points  credit  during  a  retirement  year. 
He  has  earned  a  total  of  67  points  and  will  be  awarded 
15  gratuitous  points,  making  a  total  of  82  points  for  the 
year;  however,  he  will  receive  retirement  credit  for  only  75 
points  (15  active  duty  points  plus  60  of  the  combined  inac- 
tive duty  and  gratuitous  points). 

/  am  a  draft  deferred  airman  mandatorily  assigned 
to  a  Reserve  unit  in  New  Jersey.  Subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  my  Reserve  assignment,  I  moved  to 
Florida.  I  have  no  desire  to  shirk  my  obligation,  but 
continued  active  participation  with  the  unit  in  New 
Jersey  is  an  impossibility.  I  should  like  informa- 
tion regarding  action  necessary  in  obtaining  a  reas- 
signment to  this  area.  You  should  contact  the  commander 
of  your  unit  of  assignment  and  tell  him  of  your  change  of 
address.  He  will  request  reassignment  instruction  from  ARRC 
(RPMM),  in  Denver.  If  a  vacancy  is  available  in  your  cur- 
rent locality  requiring  your  grade  and  Air  Force  Specialty, 
you  will  be  reassigned  to  that  position.  If  there  is  no  vacancy 
available,  you  will  be  reassigned  Hq.  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand (Ineligible  Reserve  Section),  ARRC  for  future  man- 
datory assignment.  In  any  event,  the  commander  of  your 
unit  of  assignment  must  always  be  made  aware  of  your  cur- 
rent  address. 


AEROSPACE  LIBRARY 


L.B.J. — The  Man  From  Johnson  City:  Clarke  Newlon 
(Dodd,  Mead,  $3.75).  From  visits  to  Texas;  the  President's 
personal  archives  and  records;  recollections  of  White  House 
staflfers,  old  friends  and  associates;  here  is  drawn  an  intimate, 
close-up  portrait  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  from  birth  through 
his  early  months  as  36th  President  of  the  U.S. 

Give  Us  This  Day:  A  narrative  of  the  Bataan  Death 
March.  Sidney  Stewart  (Popular  Library  paperback,  $0.50). 
April  1942  marked  Bataan's  surrender  to  the  Japanese  and  the 
beginning  of  three  years  of  torture  for  30,000  prisoners  of  war. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  Bataan  Death  March  and  the  survivors. 

A  Strategy  Of  Interdependence:  Vince  P.  Rock  (Scrib- 
ners,  $7.50).  Assuming  survival  is  of  basic  interest  to  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  author  advocates  several  areas  of 
new  strategy  of  common  action  to  create  a  web  of  mutual 
interest  from  which  a  greater  sense  of  community  can  emerge. 

Famous  American  Military  Leaders  of  WWII:  Edi- 
tors, Army  Times  (Dodd,  Mead,  $3.25).  Biographies  of  the 
World  War  II  leaders,  Arnold,  Bradley,  Carlson,  Doolittle, 
Eisenhower,  Halsey,  King,  LeMay,  MacArthur,  Marshall, 
Nimitz  and  Patton. 

Hungry  Tiger:  Frank  Cameron  (McGraw-Hill,  $4.95). 
The  history  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Cargo  Line  founded  by  a 
veteran  of  General  Claire  Chennault's  American  volunteer 
group  that  was  famous  for  its  defense  of  China  and  Burma, 
in  World  War  II. 

Rockets  And  Spacecraft  Of  The  World:  Michael 
Chester  (Norton,  $3.95).  A  thorough  survey  of  the  major 
space  programs  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use 
of  rockets  and  satellites  for  exploration  and  research  as  well 
as  the  military  uses  of  rocket  systems. 
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a  I  The  nationwide  celebration  of  Armed  Forces  Da} 
(May  15)  included  Open  House  ceremonies  at  many  Ait 
Reserve  Forces'  installations.  The  928th  TCGp.,  O'Han 
lAP,  Chicago,  III.,  chose  8-year-old  Eileen  Carhar 
(daughter  of  SI\4Sgt.  Robert  Carhart)  to  act  as  officia 
hostess.  She  is  at  the  controls  of  a  unit  C-119.  . 
b/  MSgt.  Mary  E.  Teague  is  one  of  the  first  Reservi 
WAF  to  receive  the  new  Air  Reserve  Forces  Meritorious 
Service  Ribbon.  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Marrs,  deputy  foi 
Reserve  and  ROTC  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Secretary  o, 
the  Air  Force,  made  the  presentation  during  a  Pentagot 
ceremony  last  month.  Sergeant  Teague  holds  a  secre 
tarial  position  in  the  Pentagon  and,  as  an  Air  Forci 
Reservist,  is  assigned  to  the  33rd  Medical  Service  Sq. 
McGuire  AFB,  N.J.  .  .  .  c/  Air  Force  Reserve's  Medica 
Symposium — held  April  26-29  in  New  York  City — gavt 
more  than  400  Reserve  and  active  duty  attendees  th 
opportunity  to  discuss  common  problem  areas,  hono 
outstanding  officers,  and  review  the  past  year's  progress 
Nurses,  Maj.  Anne  Stubbs,  (I)  32nd  Medical  Service  Sq. 
and  1st  Lt.  Patricia  McGuire,  423rd  Medical  Servic 
Fit.,  both  at  Ellington  AFB,  Tex.,  used  free  time  t 
visit  exhibit  area  where  they  examine  a  model  of  a  spac 
vehicle.  .  .  .  d/  Maj.  John  C.  Casagrande  of  the  lOSl 
TFWg.,  McGuire  AFB,  N.J.,  is  the  first  Air  Nationc 
Guard  pilot  to  qualify  in  the  F-105  jet  aircraft.  Bri\ 
Gen.  Donald  J.  Strait,  wing  commander,  congratulau 
Major  Casagrande  (in  cockpit).  The  108th,  last  yea 
became  the  first  ANG  unit  to  receive  F-105s  and  L 
pilots  have  been  undergoing  rigorous  ground  and  a 
training  to  achieve  proficiency  in   the  "Thunderchief. 
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n  ...  shows  an  aerial  view  of 
an  Air  Force  Communications 
Service  installation  in  Spain. 
The  huge  "billboard"  antennas 
are  part  of  a  system  that  has 
revolutionized  microwave  trans- 
mission. The  importance  of 
communications  and  the  role 
of  AFCS  is  featured  on  pages 
8-13  of  this  issue. 
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NEWS: 


The  "Airman's  Medal,"  USAF's  highest  non-combat  award,  was  presente 
to  A2C  James  L.  Men^  (I),  and  A2C  Richard  W.  Brown,  of  the  131st  Tacticc 
Fighter  Gp.,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  H.  DuBois,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Missou. 
Air  National   Guard.     Each   helped   extinguish    a   dangerous    aircraft   firt 


Selection  Boards:  Three  selection 
boards  are  scheduled  by  the  Air  Re- 
serve Records  Center  in  Denver. 

Approximately  200  second  lieutenants 
not  on  extended  active  duty  will  be 
screened  for  promotion  to  first  lieu- 
tenant by  a  board  meeting  August  2. 
Eligible  officers  must  have  a  permanent 
service  date  of  on  or  before  June  30, 
1963  and  be  in  an  active  status. 

On  August  23-27,  a  board  will  re- 
view the  records  of  some  3,500  first 
lieutenants  not  on  extended  active  duty 
prior  to  selecting  individuals  for  pro- 
motion to  captain.  Eligibility  requires  a 
promotion  service  date  of  on  or  before 
December  31.  1962  and  a  total  years 
service  date  of  on  or  before  December 
31,  1959.  Officers  also  must  have  been 
in  an  active  status  for  one  year  prior 
to  the  board's  convening  date. 

Another  board  will  meet  November 
29-December  10.  to  consider  about 
6,000  captains  for  promotion  to  major. 
Eligibility  includes  a  promotion  service 
date  of  on  or  before  June  30,  1960, 
a  total  years  service  date  of  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1953  and  have  been  in 
an  active  status  for  one  year  prior  to 
the  board's  convening  date. 


The  event  has  a  threefold  purpos 
to  recognize  the  best  aircrew/ control! 
team  in  the  USAF  Air  Defense  systo 
to  demonstrate  the  capability  of  intt 
ceptor  weapon  systems;  and  to  evaluj 
the  ability  of  crews  to  maintain,  ham 
and  load  defensive  weapons. 

During  the  1963  competition,  AN( 
146th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadn 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  scored  a  s 
nificant  victory,  emphasizing  its  caf 
bility  and  preparedness.  Competing 
categories  for  which  they  were  eligit 
the  Air  Guardsmen  won  every  awj 
donated  by  commercial  aircraft  c< 
cerns.  They  also  took  two  of  the  th 
military  trophies  available  to  units  fly 
the  F-102  aircraft. 


Weapons  Meet:  IVilliam  Tell,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force's  biennial  worldwide  fighter- 
interceptor  weapons  meet,  is  scheduled 
to  get  underway  October  1,  at  Tyndall 
AFB,  Florida. 

Fighter-interceptor  teams  from  the 
Air  Defense  Command,  U.S.  Air  Forces 
in  Europe,  Alaskan  Air  Command,  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  will  participate 
in  the  nine-day  meet. 


Awards  to  AFRes:  The  349th  Tn 
Carrier  Wing,  Hamilton  AFB,  C 
fornia.  was  the  recipient  of  four  awa 
this  June.  These  included:  the 
Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award, 
USAF  Flying  Safety  Award,  a  Uni 
States  Post  Office  Department  citati 
and  the  Grover  C.  Loening  Trophy. 
The  wing  received  the  Outstand 
Unit  Award  for  its  work  in  Operat 
Haylift  in  Montana  and  its  service 
flood-stricken  Northern  California  c( 
munities  last  winter;  the  Flying  Sa) 
Trophy,  for  the  sixth  time  since  195 
the  unit  has  flown  over  110,000 
dent-free  hours;  the  Post  Office  citai 
for  delivering  mail  daily  to  isolated 
flooded  areas  in  California,  and 
Loening  Trophy,  which  was  preset 
to  the  938th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
the  349th.  The  trophy  is  awarded 
nually  to  the  most  outstanding  Res< 


New  CONAC  Commander 

1 

lEUTENANT  GENERAL  CECIL  H.  CHILDRE  takes  command  of 

Continental  Air  Command  on  August  18.  Major  General  Albert  T. 
son  Jr.,  vice  commander  of  CONAC,  has  assumed  the  top  post  for  the 
rim  period  following  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant  General  Edward  J. 
iberlake  on  June  15.    General  Childre  currently  is  the  U.S.  representa- 

to  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  at  Ankara,  Turkey. 

A  Texan,  General  Childre  won  his  wings  in  1936  at  Kelly  Field.  His 
/II  service  included  command  of  Brooks  Field,  Texas  and  duty  in  Guam 

Hawaii.  In  1946,  he  attended  the  Air  Command  and  Staflf  School  and 
lained  as  an  instructor  for  four  years.  This  was  followed  by  duty  in 
an  from  1950  to  1953.  Returning  to  the  U.S.,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
tical  Air  Command.  In  June  1960,  the  general  became  assistant  deputy 
;f  of  staflf,  Plans  and  Programs  at  Headquarters  USAF,  and  in  1962  was 
led  assistant  deputy  chief  of  staflf.  Personnel.  He  assumed  his  Central 
aty  Organization  post  in  January  1964. 


p  carrier  group  (see  Reserve  Cam- 
back  cover). 

luring    Haylift    in    December,    the 
I  dropped  enough  hay  and  feed  to 

approximately  100,000  snowbound 
e.  Later,  the  unit  airlifted  437 
engers  and  almost  3,000,000  pounds 
lupplies  and  emergency  equipment 
ng  the  Northern  California  disaster, 
he  2,700  oflficers  and  men  of  the 
J,  which  has  won  every  major  award 
which  it  was  eligible,  are  entitled 
vear  the  Outstanding  Unit  Award 
on  and  may  paint  it  on  the  tails  of 
•  aircraft,  a  distinction  given  only 
:  before  to  any  Air   Reserve  unit 

433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Kelly 
},  Texas,  was  the  first). 


ardstoANG:  The  118th  and  133rd 
Transport  Wings  have  received  the 
tary  Air  Transport  Service's  Out- 
ding  Unit  Award  for  1964. 
oth  wings  flew  the  entire  year  with- 
a  flying  violation  or  aircraft  acci- 

involving  C-97s  and  C-121s. 

is  the  second  consecutive  accident- 
year  for  the  133rd,  which  is  made 
of  units  from  Minnesota,  New 
ipshire  and  New  Jersey.    The  wing 

cited  for  its  safety  record  during 
'00  flying  hours  in  support  of  the 
TS  global  mission  and  its  participa- 
in  joint  training  exercises.  In  corn- 
ding  the  wing,  General  Howell  M. 
s  Jr.,  MATS  commander,  wrote, 
e  accomplishment  of  commitments 
?r/  Strike,   Ready   Go.   Guardlift   1 

Alaskan  earthquake  evacuations 
onstrated  unit  ability  to  master  diffi- 
situations." 

he  118th,  with  headquarters  at 
iville,  Tennessee,  is  made  up  of  Air 
rdsmen  from  Tennessee  and   Mis- 


sissippi. The  wing  flew  more  than 
14.000  accident-free  hours  during  the 
year,  including  flights  to  South  Viet- 
Nam.  General  Estes  said,  "All  person- 
nel throughout  command,  staff,  aircrew 
and  support  functions  demonstrated  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism  during 
active  participation  in  Guardlift  and 
MATS-directed  aeromedical  and  trans- 
port missions  over  domestic  and  global 
air  routes." 


TV  Clips:  Four  16mm  black  and  white 
television  clips  supporting  Air  Force 
Reserve  recruiting  will  be  distributed 
nationally  to  TV  stations  for  telecast 
this  fall. 

The  package  includes  a  60-second 
clip  titled  Flying,  showing  Reserve 
pilots,  navigators,  flight  nurses,  medical 
crewmen,  and  loadmasters  at  work  in 
support  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  mis- 
sion. Also  a  60  and  20-second  version 
titled.  Medical.  This  pair  shows  the 
nonflying  objectives  of  the  program. 
Rounding  out  the  package  is  a  20- 
second  animated  cartoon,  Hat,  which 
lists  recruiting  and  career  advantages  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  film  package  is  scheduled  for 
distribution  by  the  Air  Force  Film  Li- 
brary Center  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
late  this  month. 


AFSNs  Change:  The  service  numbers 
of  all  officers  of  the  Air  Force  and  Air 
Reserve  Forces  will  be  modified  in 
October  1965. 

Prefixes  such  as  AO  and  AL  will  be 
changed  and  all  suffixes  dropped.  The 
numerical  portion  will  not  change. 

All  officers  and  warrant  officers  will 
use   "F"    as   the   first  letter  to   denote 


Air  Force.  The  second  letter  will  be 
either  "R"  for  Regular,  "V"  for  Air 
Force  Reserve  or  "G"  for  Air  National 
Guard  oflficers. 

For  instance,  if  an  active  duty  offi- 
cer's service  number  is  12345A,  it  will 
be  changed  to  FR  12345;  or,  if  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  officer's  number  is  AO 
1553703,  it  will  change  to  FV  1553703. 

After  October,  all  newly  commis- 
sioned officers  will  be  issued  service 
numbers  consisting  of  seven  digits  pre- 
ceded by  the  appropriate  two-letter 
prefix.  Five  digit  service  numbers  will 
no  longer  be  issued  to  active  duty  offi- 
cers of  the  Air  Force. 


CAP  Briefs:  The  first  cadet  flying  en- 
campment in  Civil  Air  Patrol  history 
takes  olace  at  Elmira,  New  York,  from 
July  18  to  August  14.  Ninety-two  CAP 
cadets  will  particioate  in  one  of  three 
programs — a  four-week  powered  flight 
private  pilot  course;  a  two-week  private 
glider  pilot  course;  and  four,  one- 
week  sailplane  orientation  courses.  The 
$20,000  program  is  being  financed  by 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

A  $25,000  flight  training  scholarship 
program  for  high  school  students  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  area  was  ar- 
ranged by  CAP'S  Missouri  Wing  and 
the  Kansas  City  Council  of  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association  (ALPA).  Students 
qualifying  for  the  scholarship  will  re- 
ceive 100  hours  of  ground  school  train- 
ing, 20  hours  of  dual  flight  and  20  hours 
of  solo  flight  in  light  planes  made  avail- 
able by  CAP  aircraft  owners  and  Airline 
Pilots  Association  members. 

The  442nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing  at 
nearby  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  will 
assist  in  operating  the  flying  program  by 
providing  instructor  pilots. 


"This  was  the  real  thing  .  .  .  the  first  truly  no-notice 

emergency  airlift  for  quite  some  time  .  .  .  Everything  fell 

into  place  better  than  in  most  highly  planned 

exercises.  .  .  .  It  placed  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the 

aircrews  and  they  responded  magnificently." 

Major  General  Marvin  L.  McNickle 

commander,  Air  Force  Task  Force  121 


^^HE  recent  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  set  the 
/  stage  for  another  example  of  the  augmentation  capa- 
bility and  responsiveness  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  mammoth  airlift  operation, 
called  Power  Pack.  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  volunteer  Reserve 
crews  transported  personnel  and  supplies  into  the  Caribbean 
island's  San  Isidro  Air  Base  at  the  rate  of  four  men  and  6.18 
tons  of  cargo  every  three  minutes. 

The  emergency  airlift  began  April  30,  in  support  of 
United  States  operations  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  nationals  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to  evacu- 
ate those  desiring  to  leave.  At  six  o'clock  that  same  evening, 
the  first  of  three  C-124s  of  the  512th  Troop  Carrier  Wing, 
Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  was  in  the  air,  responding  in  less 
than  four  hours  after  being  notified  of  the  requirement.  The 
other  two  aircraft  joined  the  mission  early  the  next  day.  The 
three  completed  11  sorties  for  the  Air  Force,  logging  192.5 
flying  hours,  transporting  146.85  tons  of  equipment  and 
airlifting  278  passengers  between  Nellis  AFB,  Nevada; 
Cannon  AFB,  New  Mexico  and  MacDill  AFB,  Florida.  They 
compiled  a  total  of  211,755  ton  miles  and  386,850  pas- 
senger miles  during  the  six-day  mission. 

Seven  other  C-124s  of  the  512th  (some  were  diverted 
during  regularly  scheduled  training  flights)  picked  up  cargo 


RESERVISTS 

IN 

CRISES 


and  passengers  at  Travis  AFB,  California  and  Clark  AB 
the  Philippines,  for  delivery  to  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airdroi 
near  Saigon  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

Pope  and  Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  both  in  North  Carolii 
and  Shaw  AFB,  South  Carolina,  served  as  the  primary  sti 
ing  areas.  Air  Force  Reserve  crews  also  used  the  facilit 
of  Homestead  AFB,  Florida  and  Ramey  AFB.  Puerto  Rii 
where  a  combat  airlift  support  unit  (CALSU)  had  be 
established. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  month  Headquarters  USAF  credi, 
the  airlift  elements  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  (TA( 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS),  and  the  Air  Fo 
Reserve's  15  troop  carrier  wings  with  completing  more  t\ 
2,100  sorties.  Active  duty  airmen  flying  C-130s  and  I 
servists  utilizing  C-124s,  C-119s,  and  C-123s  carried  aim 
20,000  passengers  and  transported  18,781  tons  of  car 
At  the  height  of  the  airlift  about  100  Air  Force  Rese 
aircraft  were  involved  in  training  missions  every  day 
support  of  the  active  duty  forces. 

The  Air  National  Guard  also  was  busy.  While  the  Re 
lars  and  Reservists  were  flying  Power  Pack  missions  into 
Dominican  Republic,  each  of  the  ANG's  25  air  transp 
units  was  contributing  to  the  nationwide  effort  by  assist 
with  its  global  missions.  During  May,  these  units  comple 
43  missions  in  addition  to  their  regularly  scheduled  train 
flights  which  average  more  than  100  per  month.  Air  Gu 
transport  units  fly  C-97s  and  C-121s. 

The  eff'ectiveness  of  this  support  of  MATS  requiremt 
was  outlined  in  a  personal  letter  from  MATS  Commanc 
General  Howell  M.  Estes  Jr.:  "In  the  recent  past  and  < 
rently  during  periods  of  heightened  world  tension,  the  [ 
Reserve  Forces]  voluntarily  made  available  vitally  nee 
airlift  capability  over  and  above  that  normally  fumishe( 
support  of  our  worldwide  commitments.  Tremendous  as; 
ance  has  been  given  by  performing  logistic  support  missi 
to  Southeast  Asia.  Most  recently  the  spontaneous  and 
thusiastic  response  of  [Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Natic 
Guard]  units  during  the  execution  of  Exercise  Power  P 


)  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
pful.  These  actions  again  illustrate  the  professionahsm 
I  ready  posture  of  our  |Air  Reserve  Forces]  units  and  the 
h  esprit  of  the  individual  [Guardsmen  and  Reservists,] 
well  as  the  full  awareness  of  their  role  in  our  nation's 
ense  system." 

rhe  crew  of  ANG's  Talking  Bird  also  played  a  significant 
;  in  the  Dominican  crisis.  The  Talking  Bird  is  a  specially 
ipped  C-97  Stratofreighter  assigned  to  the  137th  Air 
nsport  Wing.  Oklahoma  City.  The  primary  mission  of  its 
kv  is  to  provide  a  communications  link  between  the  United 
tes  and  any  forward  area  from  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
jency  operation  until  a  permanent  communications  sys- 
I  can  be  installed. 

"he  Talking  Bird  is  capable  of  deploying  to  any  part  of 
world  and  setting  up  both  voice  and  teletype  communi- 
ons in  a  minimum  of  time.  Its  Air  Guard  crew  is  on 
stant  alert,  ready  to  move  out  on  four  hours  notice.  It 
he  only  element  of  ANG  operating  under  the  direct 
imand  of  Headquarters  USAF. 

"he  hub  of  Air  Force  Reserve  flying  activities  was  the 
nmand  Post  at  Headquarters  Continental  Air  Command 
)NAC)  at  Robins  AFB,  Georgia.  During  the  emergency 
ift,  the  CONAC  operations  staff  kept  a  pinpoint  check 
the  whereabouts  of  every  aircraft  and  crew.    It  main- 


tained contact  with  Headquarters  USAF,  the  control  cen- 
ters of  other  commands,  and  Air  Force  Task  Force  121 
under  the  command  of  Major  General  Marvin  L.  McNickle. 

Though  many  Air  Force  Reserve  crews  flew  direct  sup- 
port missions  into  the  San  Isidro  air  base.  Air  Guard  and 
Reserve  augmentation  also  came  in  the  form  of  training  mis- 
sions to  other  areas  of  the  world.  Examples  of  such  missions 
included  flights  to  Saigon,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Alaska,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Puerto  Rico  and  Labrador.  Thus, 
the  Reservists  and  Guardsmen  were  able  to  relieve  their 
active  duty  counterparts  for  participation  in  Power  Pack. 

The  514th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  McGuire  AFB,  New 
Jersey,  accomplished  another  Air  Force  Reserve  airlift 
mission  in  support  of  the  Dominican  crisis  requirements.  The 
wing's  sixteen  C-119s  left  McGuire  AFB  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  May  1 — destination:  Seymour  Johnson  AFB. 
The  purpose  was  to  assist  the  Air  Force's  12th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  and  31st  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  to  return 
personnel  and  equipment  to  their  Florida  headquarters. 
Forty  men  and  more  than  100,000  pounds  of  equipment 
were  airlifted  for  the  active  duty  F-4C  and  F-lOO  fighter- 
interceptor  units  before  the  Reservist  aircrews  returned  to 
McGuire.  The  514th  continued  its  Power  Pack  missions 
with  airlifts  to  San  Isidro. 

sa«  naxt  page 


An  HU-16  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  301st  Air 

Rescue  Sq.,  Homestead  AFB,  Fla., 

flies  an  alert  mission  in  the  Caribbean. 

Volunteer  aircrews  from  each 

of  the  five  Reserve  rescue  units  immediately 

went  on  'round-the-clock  standby 

status  during  the  Dominican  Crisis. 

Pararescuemen  of  these  units  are  equipped 

for  land  or  water  operations  and 

trained  to  provide  medical  assistance. 


Air  Guardsmen  of  the  1 1 1th  Air 
Transport  Gp.,  Willow  Grove  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pa.,  scramble  from 
a  flight  line  vehicle  to  prepare  a 
unit  C-97  for  takeoff  on 
a  MA  TS  global  airlift  mission. 
Each  of  the  Air  Guard's  air  transport 
units  responded  to  "Power  Pack" 
requirements  by  flying  more  than 
their  regularly  scheduled  missions 
to  overseas  air  terminals. 


One  such  flight  began  at  McGuire  May  4  and  ended  May 
10,  and  included  these  stops:  Ernest  Harmon  AFB,  New- 
foundland; Dover  AFB,  Delaware;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Home- 
stead AFB,  Florida;  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Cuba;  the  Roosevelt  Roads  Naval  Air  Station,  Puerto  Rico; 
then  back  to  Homestead,  Norfolk  and  McGuire. 

Quick  reaction,  the  forte  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  was 
further  demonstrated  by  two  aircrews  of  the  442nd  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri.  Notified 
at  9:00  a.m..  May  1  of  the  airlift  requirement,  the  first  crew 
departed  Richards-Gebaur  less  than  five  hours  later.  After 
picking  up  18,751  pounds  of  priority  cargo  at  Truax  Field, 
Wisconsin,  the  C-124  crew  returned  to  Richards-Gebaur  at 
9:30  a.m.  the  following  morning.  Less  than  an  hour  later, 
the  second  group  of  Reservists  took  over  and  headed  for 
Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Rico  via  Charleston  AFB,  South  Caro- 
lina. By  midnight  of  the  ne.xt  day  (May  3)  they  were  back 
at  Richards-Gebaur.  The  two  crews  flew  a  total  of  25  hours 
and  25  minutes,  covering  4,785  nautical  miles  or  22,596  ton 
miles  in  live  sorties. 

Assistance  also  has  been  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve's five  air  rescue  squadrons.  Volunteer  aircrews  from 
these  units  are  augmenting  MATS'  Air  Rescue  Service  in 
many  locations.  As  an  example,  the  301st  Air  Rescue  Sq., 
Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  had  a  volunteer  crew  and  aircraft 
on  continuous  alert  duty  for  the  first  31  days  of  the  opera- 
tion.  They  flew  125.4  hours  and  14  sorties. 


Air  Guardsman,  TS^t.  John  Oltmanns  of  the  137th 

Air  Transport  Wg.,  Oklahoma  City,  places  radio  and 

teletype  circuits  and  groundlines  in 

proper  combination  at  the  communications  panel 

of  ANG's  "Talking  Bird."  The  specially  equipped 

C-97  provided  a  communications  link 

between  the  U.S.  and  the  Caribbean  area. 


By  June  30,  Air  Force  Reserve  units  had  flown  1,74! 
missions,  carried  5,115  passengers  over  4,100,000  passer 
ger  miles  and  airlifted  4,300  tons  about  4,600,000  ton  mile 
while  logging  15,745  flying  hours.  These  figures  reflect  onl 
time  spent  carrying  passengers  or  cargo. 

During  May,  the  Air  Guard  established  an  all-time  hig 
in  airlift  augmentation  by  transporting  1,774  tons  of  carg( 
of  which  618.6  tons  were  carried  by  Air  Guard  crev 
flying  the  additional  43  missions.  Between  June  1  and  2 
ANG  completed  95  regularly  scheduled  missions  plus  ; 
extra  20  to  overseas  destinations  such  as:  Tachikawa  Al 
Japan;  Kadena  AB,  Okinawa;  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii;  E 
mendorf  AFB,  Alaska;  Rhein-Main  AB,  Germany;  Ram« 
AFB,  Puerto  Rico;  Torrejon  AB,  Spain;  Goose  AB,  La 
rador;  Mildenhall  RAF  Station,  United  Kingdom,  and  t\ 
Ernest  Harmon  AFB  in  Newfoundland. 

The  following  Air  Reserve  Force  flying  units  augmentt 
the  active  duty  forces  during  the  Power  Pack  airlift:  (A 
Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  wings)  514th,  McGuire  AF! 


Plotting  a  course  for  an  airlift  mission 

to  the  Dominican  Republic  are 

Reservists  of  the  302nd  Troop 

Carrier  Wg.,  Clinton  County  AFB, 

Ohio,  (l-r)  Maj.  Orville  Gensler,  Maj. 

Richard  Copenhaver,  SSgt.  Robert 

Smith  (seated),  MSgt.  Leslie  Morgan 

and  SSgt.  Earl  F.  Stanton. 


«!/«  A  J 


Air  Force  Reservists,  MSgt.  Paul  E.  Flynn(l) 

and  TSf>t.  Jim  Ellison,  hotli  assii^neil 

to  the  51 2tli  Troop  Carrier  Wi".,  Carswell 

AFB,  Texas,  l)e(>in  a  prejUi^lu  clieck 

of  a  unit  C-124  prior  to  airlijtinii  carf>o 

and  passerigers  during  "Power  Pack." 


One  of  the  first  Air  Force  Reserve  aircrews  to  airlift 

material  into  the  San  Isidro  airfield  near  Santo  Domingo 

were  (l-r,  kneeling)  TSgt.  Joseph  McGee,  Maj. 

E.  J.  Pilotte,  Capt.  Frank  Wells,  Capt.  John  Simpson; 

(standing)  SSgt.  C.  O.  Calvin  and  TSgt.  Jim  DeMeyer, 

of  the  349th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Hamilton  AFB,  Calif. 


Flight  engineer,  MSgt.  William  Bennington,  makes  an 
adjustment  on  a  C-1 19  of  the  459th  Troop  Carrier 
Wg.,  Andrews  AFB,  Md.,  upon  its  return  from 
a  "Power  Pack"  mission.  SSgt.  Laurence  Evans  assists. 


Jersey;  94th,  L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Massachusetts, 
id,  Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio;  459th,  Andrews  AFB, 
yland;  445th,  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia;  435th,  Home- 
l  AFB,  Florida;  433rd,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas;  512th,  Cars- 

AFB,  Texas;  446th,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas;  434th, 
liar  AFB,  Indiana;  440th,  General  Mitchell  Field,  Wis- 
in;  403rd,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan;  442nd,  Richards- 
aur  AFB,  Missouri;  349th,  Hamilton  AFB,  California, 
the  452nd,  March  AFB,  California.  (Air  Force  Reserve 
rescue  squadrons)  301st,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida; 
id,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona;  303rd,  March  AFB,  California; 
h,  Portland  International  Airport,  Oregon,  and  the 
h,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan.  (Air  National  Guard  air 
sport  squadrons)  197th,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  115th  and 
h,  both  at  Van  Nuys,  California;  142nd,  Wilmington, 
ware;  128th,  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia;  158th,  Savannah, 
rgia;  109th,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  183rd,  Jackson, 
issippi;  180th,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  133rd,  Grenier 
i,  New  Hampshire;  150th,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  102nd, 

York  Naval  Air  Station,  New  York;  137th,  White 
IS,  New  York;  139th,  Schenectady,  New  York;   156th, 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  185th,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa; 125th,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  147th,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 103rd,  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station,  Pennsylvania; 
140th,  Olmsted  AFB,  Pennsylvania;  105th,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee; 155th,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  191st,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  167th,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  and  the  187th, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

"Timely  and  effective  response  of  [Air  Force  Reserve 
troop  carrier]  units  during  the  Dominican 
Republic  Crisis  has  been  invaluable  to  Air  Force 
Atlantic's  (A  FLA  NT)  airlift  operations.   It  is  recognized 
that  many  aircrews  and  maintenance  personnel 
worked  long  hours  to  insure  the  completion  of  their 
assigned  mission.     Their  efforts  during  the  past  week 
again  highlight  the  need  to  have  this  airlift  potential 
available  for  such  emergencies." 

General  Walter  C.  Sweeney  Jr. 

commander,   Tactical  Air  Command 


A  globally  dispersed  force  of  communicators 
and  controllers  service  11  SAP's  far 
flung  bases  and  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  safety 
and  regulation  of 
flight.  This  is...  1  Hlli 

AIR  FORCE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

SERVICE 


y|    MODERN,    rapid,    and   accurate   system   of  com- 

//    munication  is  vital  in  merging  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 

•—^^  personnel    into    a    powerful    aerospace    team.     To 

direct  and  control  our  globally  dispersed  units,  commanders 

must  have  a  reliable  means  of  communication. 

The  Air  Force  Communications  Service  (AFCS)  pro- 
vides this  capability  through  its  operation  and  maintenance 
of  communications,  and  a  worldwide  system  of  air  traffic 
control  facilities  and  air  navigational  aids.  AFCS  also  sup- 
ports the  operation  of  the  Defense  Communications  Agency. 

AFCS,  which  was  activated  as  a  major  air  command  in 
July  of  1961,  has  its  global  headquarters  at  Scott  AFB, 
Illinois. 

Five  principal  services  furnished  by  the  command  are: 

•  On-base  Communicalions:  The  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  base  telephone,  teletype  and  data  systems,  and 
the  maintenance  of  intercom,  fire  and  crash  alarm,  air 
police  and  security  alerting  systems  and  on-base  closed 
circuit  television.  AFCS  provides  such  services  at  all  Air 
Force  bases. 

•  Long-line  Communications:  AFCS  operates  global 
systems  which  include  radio,  teletype,  telephone,  and  data  cir- 
cuits linking  USAF  activities  around  the  world.  Other 
special  networks  provide  communications  for  aircraft  and 
missile  early  warning  systems.  AFCS  operates  within  the  Air 
Force — as  part  of  the  Defense  Communications  System — the 
Automatic  Digital  Network  and  the  Automatic  Voice  Net- 
work (AUTO VON).  These  high-speed  data,  teletype  and 
voice  communications  systems  tie  together  hundreds  of  bases, 
supply  depots,  major  command  headquarters  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  defense  team. 

•  Navigational  Aids:  This  service  involves  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  electronic  aids  to  air  navigation. 
Air  navigational  aids  include  radio  ranges,  direction  finders, 
homing  beacons,  radar  beacons,  marker  beacons,  instrument 
landing  systems  and  mid-range  radar  and  radio. 
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•  Air  Traffic  Control:  Controllers  operate  and  ma 
tain  air  traffic  and  navigational  control  sites  worldwif 
These  activities  include  point-to-point  and  ground-to- 
radio  stations,  airdrome  control  towers  and  precision  rad, 
control  approach  services  to  permit  aircraft  landings  unc 
all  weather  conditions. 

•  Emergency  Mission  Support:  This  service  incorpora 
the  use  of  portable  terminal  navigational  aids  and  mob 
communications  which  can  be  transported  quickly  to  a 
point  in  the  world. 

AFCS'  command  structure  includes  two  subordinate  he; 
quarters  called  "communications  areas" — comparable  in  s 
and  mission  to  numbered  Air  Forces — with  each  having  si 
ordinate  dependent  regions,  and  five  "communicatic 
regions" — similar  to  air  divisions — which  are  considered 
dependent  in  that  they  report  directly  to  AFCS  headquarte 

Assigned  to  the  European-Africa-Middle  Eastern  Co 
munications  Area,  Lindsey  AS,  Germany,  are  the  186! 
Facilities  Checking  Flight,  Wiesbaden  AB,  Germany;  2 
Mobile  Communications  Group,  Toul-Rosieres  AB,  Fran 
and  the  following  communications  regions:  United  Ki: 
dom.  South  Ruislip  AS,  England;  Spanish,  Torrejon  / 
Spain;  Central  European,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany, 
Mediterranean,  Ankara.  Turkey. 

The  Pacific  Communications  Area,  Wheeler  AFB,  Haw 
supervises  the  1867th  Facilities  Checking  Flight,  Clark  / 
the  Philippines;  Far  East  Communications  Region,  Fuc 
AS,  Japan;  Southeast  Asia  Communications  Region  and 
1st  Mobile  Communications  Group,  both  at  Clark  AB. 

The  five  "independent"  communications  regions  a 
Alaskan,  Elmendorf  AFB;  Eastern,  Westover  AFB,  Ma 
Central,  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma;  Western,  Hamilton  Al 
Calif.,  and  the  TAC  Communications  Region  at  Lang 
AFB,  Va.,  which  supervises  the  4th  and  5th  Mobile  Cc 
munications  Groups  at  Hunter  AFB  and  Robins  AFB,  < 


The  telephone  switchboard  is  typical  of  the  On-Base 

Communications  service  furnished 

all  Air  Force  bases  by  this  major  air  command. 


Other  AFCS  units  are  the  3rd  Mobile  Communications 
Group,  Tinlccr  AFB;  1978th  Communications  Group,  Al- 
brook  AFB,  Canal  Zone;  1800th  Support  Squadron  and 
1866th  Facilities  Checking  Flight,  both  at  Scott  AFB. 

Although  AFCS  does  not  "own"  any  bases  (its  units  are 
tenants),  it  is  the  Air  Force's  most  globally  dispersed  com- 
mand. Upwards  of  50,000  individuals  are  stationed  at  more 
than  500  locations  in  45  states  and  in  31  foreign  countries. 
About  60  per  cent  of  these  people  are  at  overseas  locations  at 
any  given  time. 


On-Base  Communications  requires  inventiveness. 

Specialist  puts  finishing  touches  on  a  complex 

telephone-intercom  system  at  Scott  AFB  Outside  Plant. 


Long-Line   Communications   .    .   . 

AFCS  operates  the  five  switching  centers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Automatic  Digital  Network  (AUTODIN) 
and  is  responsible,  on  an  interim  basis,  for  management  of 
the  entire  system.  Basically  this  is  a  method  of  transposing 
information  into  punched  card  data  processing  format.  It  is 
the  world's  largest  and  most  advanced  digital  communica- 
tions system.  Fully  transistorized,  it  links  more  than  350 
users,  bases,  supply  depots,  major  air  command  headquarters 
and  other  members  of  our  nation's  defense  team  into  a 
single  network  through  high-speed  data  and  teletype  com- 
munications. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  network  is  to  effect  more 
efficient  control  of  materiel,  military  weapon  systems,  and 
personnel.  All  major  Air  Force  activities  in  the  United 
States  currently  are  able  to  exchange  messages  with  in- 
dustrial plants  in  this  country  as  well  as  with  overseas  mili- 
tary installations.  AUTODIN  ultimately  will  be  able  to 
transmit  any  form  of  digital  information,  including  graphics 
such  as  facsimile  messages  and  weather  maps. 

The  heart  of  AUTODIN  is  its  five  switching  centers, 
strategically  located  throughout  the  country.  Each  serves 
a  specific  geographical  area  tying  together  numerous  tribu- 
tary stations.  The  DOD  has  directed  that  AUTODIN  be 
expanded  to  a  nine  switching  center  complex  with  the  first 
of  the  new  centers,  at  Hancock  Field,  New  York,  to  be 
operational  this  fall.  AFCS  has  the  major  role  in  AUTODIN 
expansion,  having  been  delegated  all  Air  Force  responsi- 
bilities in  this  program. 

see  next  page 
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AFCS'  Long  Line  Communications  technicians  employ  tropo  antennas- 
such  as  this  standard  and  parabolic,  dish  shaped  type — 
plus  multiple  receivers  to  link  USA  F  bases 
in  remote  areas  of  the  world. 


An  A FCS  specialist  of  the  Channel  and 

Technical  Control  facility.  Guam, 

analyzes  circuitry  on  a  monitor  console 

to  insure  quality  of  communications. 


AFCS  employs  Tropospheric-Scatter  communications  net- 
works to  iielp  link  far-flung  Air  Force  units.  Technically 
named  "Forward  Propagation  by  Tropospheric  Scatter,"  it 
is  a  radical  method  of  beaming  microwaves  over  the 
horizon.  Simpler  and  less-costly  than  the  previous  radio 
carriers,  tropo-scatter  can  span  up  to  400  miles  per  link — 
more  than  ten  times  the  distance  of  the  conventional  sys- 
tems. Tropo-scatter  operates  in  the  ultra-high  frequency 
range  where  its  broader  band  widths  allow  a  much  greater 
channel  capacity  than  the  older  low,  high,  or  very  high 
frequency  systems.  Further,  unlike  LF,  HF,  and  VHF,  it 
is  unaffected  by  atmospheric  interference,  magnetic  storms 
or  ionospheric  disturbances.  This  affords  around-the-clock 
reliability  and  high-quality  reception  comparable  to  a  local 
telephone  call. 

Tropo  stations  are  tailored  to  fit  individual  distances  and 
terrain.  Each  station  uses  four  receivers,  two  transmitters 
and  various  antennas — from  the  30-foot  parabolic  style  to 
120-foot  billboard  types. 

Tropo  terminals  also  have  been  installed  in  air-trans- 
portable trailer  vans  for  use  as  temporary  or  backup  com- 
munications. In  place,  these  mobile  units  can  operate  with 
the  same  efficiency  as  a  complete  station. 

AFCS  operates  nearly  700,000  channel  miles  throughout 
the  tropo-scatter  network  as  part  of  the  Defense  Com- 
munications System. 


Flight   Facilities    .    .    . 

Navigational  Aids  and  Air  Traffic  Control  services  make 
up  the  flight  facilities  portion  of  the  AFCS  mission.  Each 
contributes  to  the  safety  and  regulation  of  flight;  however, 
navigational  aids  do  not  require  personnel  to  sustain  them 
whereas  the  air  traffic  control  systems  depend  on  trained 
personnel  to  operate  them. 


AFCS'  nearly  5,000  highly  skilled  controllers  assure 
traffic  control,  safety  of  flight  and  military  mission  accoi 
plishment  through  a  worldwide  system  of  1,500  facilities. 

Air  traffic  control  functions  include  the  operation 
point-to-point  and  ground-to-air  radio  stations,  airdro! 
control  towers  and  precision  radar-control  approach  S0 
ices.  By  reading  an  aircraft's  range,  azimuth  and  elevab 
on  a  radar  scope,  trained  technicians  are  able  to  sup 
landing  instructions  to  pilots  whose  visibility  is  obscup 
Through  these  systems  USAF  pilots  are  able  to  effect  Si 
landings  in  all  types  of  aircraft  under  all  weather  conditio 

AFCS  controllers  work  under  extreme  tension.  There  « 
approximately  5.000  assists  each  day,  some  involving  em 
gency  situations.  One  error  could  result  in  the  loss  of  ma 
lives  and  costly  equipment. 

During  1964,  AFCS  air  traffic  controllers  were  credil 
with  "saving"  113  military  and  civilian  aircraft.  There  wi 
37 1  persons,  either  passengers  or  crew  members,  on  bos 
the  saved  aircraft.  Of  the  total,  99  military  aircraft  saA 
were  valued  at  $89,807,562.  "Saves"  are  scored  when 
controller's  actions  are  extraordinary  and  paramount 
the  successful  recovery  of  an  aircraft. 

AFCS  controllers  work  closely  with  the  Federal  Aviat 
Agency  to  establish  a  suitable  flying  environment  for  m 
tary  aircraft,  commercial  carriers  and  the  private  pilot, 
complexities  of  air  traffic  control  are  compounded  es 
year  by  the  increasing  number  of  aircraft  and  their  rap! 
changing  flight  characteristics,  especially  in  regard  to  spe 
operating  altitudes  and  range.  Consequently,  technologi 
improvements  are  continually  being  made  in  the  Fli 
Facility  environment. 

As  an  example,  the  command's  ground-controlled  appros 
units  have  been  modified,  extending  their  search  range 
30.000  feet  and  40  miles.   Similarly,  search  radar  equipm' 
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improved  the  Radar  Approach  Control  Center  system, 

iding  its  coverage  to  a  radius  of  60  miles  and  an  altitude 

:).00b  feet. 

rvice    Evaluation    is   an   essential   phase   of   the    Flight 

lities   program.     It    measures   the   effectiveness   of   the 

mand's    ability    to    furnish    the    communications    and 

t  control  services  necessary  to  launch,  guide  and  recover 

ned  aerospace  weapons. 

iiree   Facilities   Checking   Flights   perform    these    func- 

;.   They  are  the  1866th,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois;  the  1867th, 

k  AB,   Philippine   Islands;  and  the    1868th,  Wiesbaden 

Germany.     Technicians,    in    specially    equipped    T-33 
Uing  Stars  and  C-140  JetStars.  continually  evaluate  the 

and  mobile  navigational  aids  and  air  traffic  control 
ities.  Pilots  on  evaluation  missions  must  be  familiar  with 
squipment  and  procedures  employed  by  the  air  traffic 
rollers.  They  also  must  be  knowledgeable  in  flight  char- 
■istics  of  the  latest  combat  aircraft.  Part  of  the  evalua- 
includes  simulating  flight  characteristics  of  other  aircraft 
St  the  responses  of  traffic  controllers. 
:rvice  Evaluation  crews  must  be  expert  in  the  operation 
he  complex  electronic  equipment  installed  in  the  air- 
t  in  order  to  check,  record  and  analyze  the  performance 
uch  systems  as  the  mobile  Tactical  Air  Navigation 
CAN)  stations,  Very  High  Frequency  Omni-Direc- 
i\  Range  (VOR)  stations.  Instrument  Landing  Systems 
>),  and  marker  beacon  installations, 
nother  Flight  Facility  service  is  accomplished  by  AFCS's 
tral  NOTAM  Facility  at  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma.  A 
FAM  (Notice  to  Airmen)  contains  information  about 
establishment,  condition,  or  change  in  any  aeronautical 
ity,  or  any  service,  procedure,  or  hazard  which  could 
:t  the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  aircraft.  The 
Ler  unit  rapidly  collects  and  retransmits  NOTAMS  for 
y  Air  Force  installation  in  the  United  States. 


Emergency  Mission   Support   .    .   . 

The  Air  Force  must  respond  quickly  to  emergency  situ- 
ations anywhere  in  the  world.  Providing  Emergency  Mis- 
sion Support  (EMS)  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
AFCS  program.  This  includes  supporting  war  plans, 
contingency  plans  and  emergencies;  providing  temporary 
facilities  during  training  exercises;  supporting  requirements 
where  fixed  facilities  are  not  yet  in  place;  temporarily  re- 
placing damaged  or  destroyed  facilities  and  meeting  special 
USAF  requirements. 

The  mobile  communications  capability  is  concentrated 
into  five  special  EMS  organizations,  each  serving  its  re- 
spective area:  the  1st  Mobile  Communications  Group, 
Clark  AB,  Philippine  Islands;  the  2nd  Mobile  Communi- 
cations Group,  Toul-Rosieres  AB,  France;  the  3rd  Mobile 
Communications  Group,  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma;  the  4th 
Mobile  Communications  Group,  Hunter  AFB,  Georgia, 
and  the  5th  Mobile  Communications  Group,  Robins  AFB, 
also  located  in  Georgia. 

These  mobile  groups,  equipped  with  compact  gear  usually 
airlifted  by  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  provide 
communications,  air  navigational  aid  and  air  traffic  control 
support  during  crises  and  humanitarian  missions. 

Mobile  communications  group  personnel  are  augmenting 
regular  personnel  in  providing  communications  and  air  traf- 
fic control  support  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  EMS  organiza- 
tions have  supported  every  major  Air  Force  maneuver  and 
emergency  operation,  and  every  major  joint  maneuver  and 
exercise  held  since  the  activation  of  the  command  in  1961. 
These  operations  have  involved  mobile  unit  personnel  in 
more  than  500  deployed  operations. 

In  addition,  personnel  from  all  of  the  CONUS  mobile 
groups  were  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  provide 
navigational    aids    and   air   traffic   control    services   for   the 

see  next  page 
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The  Flight  Facilities  portion  of  the  AFCS  mission 

is  vital  to  flight  safety  and  air  traffic 

control  of  military  and  civilian  aircraft.  Personnel 

of  the  facilities  checking  units  fly  T-33s 

and  C-140s  to  evaluate  equipment  and  services. 


Air  traffic  controllers  at  Yokota,  Japan,  reflect 

the  tension  which  attends 

each  of  the  myriad  landings  and  takeoffs 

in  which  they  and  their  counterparts 

play  an  active  part  throughout  the  year. 
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Mobile  communications  and  airlijt  capability 
are  key  factors  in  Emergency  Mission 
Support.  A  mobile  van  is  loaded  aboard  a 
C-124  to  augment  disaster  relief  operations. 
In  addition  to  supporting  Air  Force 
humanitarian  missions,  AFCS  mobile  units 
are  vital  in  meeting  world  crises. 


Mobile  communications  specialists  set 

up  a  portable  control  tower 

and  antenna.  These  units  also  install 

navigational  aids  and  provide 

a  communications  capability  for 

advance  elements  of  USA  F  responding 

to  crises  throughout  the  world. 


"Talking  Birds"  are  used  by  the  Air  Guard 
and  active  duty  forces.  They 
contain  a  maze  of  equipment  capable 
of  providing  voice  and  teletype 
communications  while  in  flight 
to  any  area  of  the  world. 


"'■'V*    .•"■    '»»>■ 


massive  air  operation  there  and  also  to  provide  both  ld| 
and  long-range  communications. 

Talking  Birds  constitute  another  communications  c^ 
bility.  These  are  aircraft  carrying  communications  to 
nicians  and  equipment  which  give  commanders  of  c< 
tingency  task  forces  the  ability  to  communicate  with  a 
station  of  the  AFCS  global  network. 

Talking  Bird,  a  complete  communications  package  trai 
ported  in  C-130  aircraft,  is  the  responsibility  of  detachmei 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Mobile  Communications  Groups.  Thi 
systems  are  used  to  directly  support  TAC,  U.S.  Air  Fon 
in  Europe  and  U.S.  Strike  Command  missions. 

A  relatively  new  concept,  Talking  Bird  was  first  used  il 
combat  situation  during  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis.  F, 
three  days  a  "Bird,"  which  was  operated  by  Detachnw 
1  of  the  3rd  Mobile  Communications  Group,  served  as 
initial  command  post  for  U.S.  operations  in  the  Dominii 
Republic.  Less  than  an  hour  after  the  team  arrived  at 
Isidro  air  base,  Santo  Domingo,  voice  communication  v 
established  with  the  command  post  at  Langley  AFB,  V 
ginia,  where  the  headquarters  for  TAC  is  situated. 
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;rve   Forces   .    .   . 

CS  regards  its  Reserve  Forces  personnel  as  a  vital  part 
;  command's  total  mission  resource.  There  are  7,600 
brce  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  personnel  for 

AFCS  would  be  the  gaining  command  should  these 
jnents  be  mobilized. 

ee  Air  Force  Reserve  mobile  communications  squad- 
ind  assigned  detachments  total  1,545  personnel.  Two 
fational  Guard  mobile  communications  squadrons  and 
ed  flights  total  1,032  personnel.  Their  mission  is  to 
,   operate  and  maintain  mobile  communications,   air 

control  and  navigational  aid  facilities  on  a  global 
as  directed.  Essentially,  they  work  with  the  same  gear 
>  training  exercises  as  they  would  when  called  to  active 
tatus. 

ir  Air  National  Guard  communications  groups  and 
issigned  squadrons  total  4,588  personnel.  Their  mission 
;xtend  or  restore  AFCS  segments  of  the  Defense  Com- 
ations  System  on  a  global  basis. 

;  Air  National  Guard  special  communications  squad- 
ill  provide  personnel  augmentation  for  support  of  Head- 
!rs  USAF  (rear),  i.e.,  communications  facilities  such 
mmunications  centers,  relay  centers,  cryptographic 
tions  and  related  maintenance  functions. 
Jitionally,  125  M-Day  assignees  are  tasked  to  augment 
r  AFCS  personnel  in  key  positions  throughout  all 
of  the  command.  By  being  trained  in  the  positions  they 
>e  assigned  when  mobilized,  these  personnel  will  be 
nt  and  capable  of  handling  amplified  workloads  that 
ill  in  their  areas  of  assignment. 


Air  Force  Reservists  operate  the  control  tower  at  Scott 

A  FB  during  a  summer  encampment.  Reservists  and 

Air  Guardsmen  augment  AFCS  on  a  global  basis,  installing, 

operating  and  maintaining  mobile 
communications  and  flight  facilities  equipment. 


ANG  mobile  communications  units 

employ  equipment  such  as  this 

complex  made  up  of 

transmitting  and  receiving 

vans  to  provide  point-to-point 

and  ground-to-air  connections. 


<,  Cuba,  Viet-Nam,  or  the 
nican  Republic — ANG's 
ing  Bird"  augmented 
five  duty  forces  in  each 
mding  commanders 
munications  capability. 


The  Air  Force  Communications 

Service  has  as  its  paramount  purpose 

the  full  support  of  Air  Force 

operations  to  assure  maximum 

combat  effectiveness. 

It  seeks  primarily  to  live  up  to 

the  command  motto— 

"Providing  the  Reins  of  Command.** 
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LEGEND:  For  officer  grade  Identification,  0-6  stands  for  Col.;  0-5,  Lt.  Col.; 
0-4,  Maj.;  0-3,  Capt.;  and  0-2,  1st  Lt.  Where  openings  exist  in  the  same 
Air  Force  Specialty  Code  for  more  than  one  grade,  the  lowest  and  highest 
grades  are  indicated.  Example:  0-2/5  means  there  are  openings  for  1st 
lieutenant  through  lieutenant  colonel.  Airman:  The  AFSC  identifies  the  job 
title.  The  letter  "X"  in  AFSC  902X0  indicates  openings  in  more  than  one 
grade.  E-2  indicates  A3C;  E-3,  A2C;  E-4,  AlC;  E-5,  SSgt.;  E-6,  TSgt.;  E-7, 
MSgt.;  E-8,  SMSgt.;  and  E-^,  CMSgt.  Listed  below  are  vacancies  within 
Aeromedical  Evacuation  (AME)  and  Medical  Service  (MS)  units  and  USAF 
Hospitals.  Positions  offer  up  to  48  paid  drills,  a  15-day  annual  tour  of 
active  duty,  retirement  points  and  possible  promotion.  Applicants  should 
write  to  unit  of  choice  giving  full  name,  address,  grade  and  AFSC. 


AFRes  Vacancies 


ALABAMA 


Maxwell  AFB,  523  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-.V4         2 
9.156     n-4  1 

9754     0-2/4         4 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90.1X0  E-4/6 
904X0  E-4/6 


542  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9754     0-2/3         2 
9735     0-3  1 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
904X0  E-4/6 


CALIFORNIA 


Beale  AFB,  514  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326  0-3/4  2 
9754  0-2/3  2 
9836     0-4  1 


Airman 

902X0  E-3/7 
90370  E-6 
90570  E-6 


Edwards  AFB,  456  MSFH. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416     0-4  1 

9735     0-3  1 

9836     0-4  1 


Airman 

90170  E-6 
90270  E-7 
90470  E-6 


George  AFB,  415  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9735     0-2/3  1 

9754     0-2/3         2 
9836     0-4  1 


9926     0-4 
Airman 

90850  E-5 
98150  E-4 


Hamilton  AFB,  545  MSFIt. 

Airman  90350  E-5 

AFSC  Grade  No.  906X0  E-3/5 

40350  E-4  1  907X0  E-3/6 

902X0  E-3/6        3  90850  E-5 

McClellan  AFB,  450  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4         2 
9356     0-5  I 

9754     0-2/3         2 


Airman 

90270  E-7 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 


Mather  AFB,  3  AMEGp. 


AFSC 

9025 


Officer 
Grade 

0-4 


No. 


485  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

5326     0-3/4         2 
9416     0-4  2 

9754     0-2/4         3 


Airman 

902X0  E-4'7 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 


Norton  AFB,  42  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025  0-2/3  2 
9326  0-2/4  2 
9416     0-2/4         2 


9754     0-2/3 
Airman 

622X0  E-5/7 
902X0  E-5/7 
906X0  E-5/7 


Travis  AFB,  25  MSSq, 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416     0-6  1 

9745     0-3  2 

9754     0-2/3       10 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
902X2  E-4/6 
906X0  E-5/7 


44  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3  2 

9356     0-4  1 

9745     0-3  1 


Airman 

622X0  E-3/5 
902X0  E-3/8 
906X0  E-4/7 


COLORADO 


Lowry  AFB,  31  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9754     0-2/3         5 

Airman 
62250  E-5  1 


62271    E-6 
902X0  E-4/7 
904X0  E-5/6 
907X0  E-5/7 
908X0  E-5/6 


USAF  Acadcm.v,  413  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4         2 

9416     0-4  1 

Airman 

90370   E-6  I 


90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 
90650  E-5 


DELAWARE 


Dover  AFB,  459  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AF.SC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-4  1 

9356     0-4/6  2 

9416     0-4  2 


Airman 

90250  E-4 
90252   E-4/5 
903X0  E-4/6 


FLORIDA 


Orlando  AFB,  420  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9056     0-3  1 

9326     0-3/4         2 
9735     0-3  1 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90470  E-6 


421  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-4  I 

9356     0-4  1 

9754     0-2/3         1 

PaTrick  AF¥. 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90470  E-6 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9016      0-4  I 

9326     0-4  I 

9754     0-2/3         2 


453  MSFIt. 
Airman 

90250  E-4/5 
90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 


T.>ndall  AFB.  432  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-4  1 

9356     0-5  1 

9735     0-3  I 


Airman 

902X0  E-3/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90570  E-6 


GEORGIA 


Moody  AFB.  472  MSFH. 

Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9356     0-6  1 

9416     0-4  2 

9754     0-2/4  3 

RobinTAFB7l46  MSFlT 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 

13 

90252   E-4/5 

3 

906X0  E-4/7 

4 

Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9056     0-3  I 

9416     0-4  1 

9735      0-3  1 


Airman 

90250  E-4 

90252   E-4/5 
903X0  E-4/6 


MASSACHUSETTS 


L.  G.  Hanscom  Fid.,  401  MSFIL 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9416     0-4  1 

9754     0-2/3  1 


9926     0-4 
Airman 

90850  E-5 


Otis  AFB,  402  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9326  0-4 
9416  0-4 
9745  0-3 

Airman 
90250  E-4/5 


903X0  E-4/6 
90570  E-6 
906X0  E-4/6 
98150  E-4/5 


HAWAII 


Hicham  AFB,  529  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9016 
9326 
9416 
9735 
9754 
9926 


0-4 
0-3/4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-4 
Airman 
90170   E-6 


902X0  E-3/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90651    E-5 
90570   E-6 
906X0  E-3/7 
90770   E-6 
90850   E-5 
98150  E-4 


ILLINOIS 
Ct^annle  AFB,  46  AMESq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9035     0-3  1 

9754     0-3  4 


Airman 

70250  E-5 
902X0  E-4/6 
90631    E-3 


481  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9356     0-5  I 

9735      0-3  1 

9754     0-2/3         2 


Airman 

902S2   E-4/5 
90570  E-6 
90770  E-6 


O'Hare  lAP,  640  USAF  Hospital 
Officer 


AFSC  Grade  No. 

9725  0-2/4  5 
9745  0-2/4  3 
9754  0-2/4   23 


Airman 

543';o  E-4/5 
622X0  E-3/4 
906X0  E-3/5 


Scott  AFB,  52  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9126     0-4  2 

9416     0-4  2 

9754     0-2/3         3 


9836     0-4 
Airman 

904'=0  E-4 
90650  E-5 


426  MSFIt. 


Officer 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

91';6     0-4  1 

9416     0-4  2 

9745     0-3  1 


9754     0-2/3 
Airman 

90270   E-7 
90670   E-7 


INDIANA 


Bunker  Hill  AFB.  412  MSFIt. 


AFSC 

9735 
9754 


Officer 
Grade 

0-3 
0-2/3 


No. 


KANSAS 

Forbes  AFB, 

512 

MSFIt. 

Officer 

Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3  1 

9356     0-4/6         2 
9735     0-3  1 


902X0  E-4/7 
902'=0  E-4/5 
906X0  E-5/7 


McConnell  AFB.  467  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-.3/4         2 
93S6     0-S  I 

9754     0-2/3         2 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4  5 
90570  E-7 


LOUISIANA 


Barksdale  AFB,  38  MSSq. 
Officer 


AFSC  Grade  No 

9735     0-3  : 

9745     0-3  1 

9754     0-2/3  IC 

9926     0-4  1 

.Airman 

622X0  E-3/5  8 


425  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9735     0-3  1 

9745     0-3  1 

9836     0-4  1 


Airman 

40350  E-5 
902X0  E-4/6 
90671  E-7 


England  AFB,  466  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9735     0-3  1 

9754     0-2/3  I 

9926     0-4  1 


.Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
90570   E-6 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore,  22  MSSq.  &  403  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 


9025 
9056 
9735 
9754 
9836 
9926 


0-2/3 

0-3 

0-3 

0-2/3 

0-4 

0-4 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/8 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
905X0  E-5/6 
90671    E-7 
90770  E-7 


MICHIGAN 


Selfridge  AFB.  436  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9735     0-3  1 

9754     0-2/3         2 

Airman 

90250  E-4/5         2 


90252  E-4/5 
90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columtius  AFB.  493  MSFH. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9016     0-4  I 

9326     0-3/4  2 

9735     0-3  1 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
9r)470  E-6 


MISSOURI 


Richards-Gehaur  AFB.  36  AMESi 

Officer  Airman 

AFSC  Grade  No,        A902X0  E-4/7 
9754 0-3  12        645 30  E-3 

Whiteman  AFB,  510  MSFIt. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9016     0-4  1 

9326     0-3/4         2 
9754     0-2/3         2 


Airman 

902X0  E-4/7 
90252  E-4/5 
906X0  E-V7 


NEBRASKA 


Offiitt  AFB.  507  MSFIt. 
Officer 


AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-3/4         2 
9735     0-3  1 

9754     0-3  I 


Airman 

90370  E-6 
90';70  E-6 
90670  E-7 
90651  E-5 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Pease_\ FB.  487  MSFIt 
Officer 


AFSC  Grade  No. 

9326     0-4  1 

9735     0-3  1 

9754     0-2/3  1 


Airman 

90370  E-6 
90470  E-6 
90570  E-6 


NEW  JERSEY 


McGiiire  AFB,  33  MSSq. 


Officer 
AFSC  Grade  No. 

9025     0-3  1 

9326     0-4  1 

9656     0-4  1 


Airman 

902X0  E-6/8 
905X0  E-5/6 
907X0  E-5/6 
908X0  E-5/6 


KENTUCKY  -  WEST  VIRGINI* 

An  Air  Force  Academy  Liai 
Officer  is  urticntlv  needed  for 
Hazard-Jackson-Whilesburg  area 
KcPtiickv.  and  Ihe  Princelon-Bc 
lev-Hinton  area  in  West  Virgij 
These  arc  Pari  III  Reserve  vacam 
for  grades  0-3  through  0-6  Ir 
ested  personnel  should  contact:  I. 
son  Officer  Coordinator.  US 
Academy.  P.O.  Box  2097,  Pikevi 
Kentucky.   41501. 


ANG  Vacancies  .    . 


NEW  JERSEY 


McGuire  AFB.  108  TFGp. 

The  I08th  TFGp..  has  openings 
experienced  jet  pilots.  This  unit 
the  first  in  the  Air  Guard  to  pos- 
the  Mach  2  F-105B  (Thunderchi 
Applications  are  accepted  from  rs 
pilots,  grade  of  captain  or  lieu 
ant.  recently  released  from 
duty.  Applicants  must  have  a 
mum  of  500  hours  single  engine 
pilot  time.  150  hours  of  which  i 
be  in  fighter-type  aircraft.  For 
ther  details  contact  Capt.  Maj< 
or  CMSgt.  Muha.  Bldg.  3 
McGu're  AFB.  or  call  area 
609.  724-2100  X-3847.  Tuesdav-S., 
day.  0830-1700  hours. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth  MAP.  179  FISq. 

This  ADC  unit  has  a  critical 
for  Radar  Interceptor  officers.  AI 
1564  and  jet  aircraft  pilots, 
squadron  is  assigned  F-89J  aire! 
Positions  offer  48  unit  trainmg 
semblies.  36  flying  training  peri' 
15-da\s  annual  field  training  an 
mintite  runway  alert.  Send  resumi 
qualifications  to  commander.  1' 
FlSq.,    ANG.    Duluth    MAP,    Mil 
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PEOPLE 


in  the 

NEWS 


Maj.  Gen.  Dale  Shafer  Jr. 


MSgt.  Carl  L.  Depp 


Maj.  James  C.  Elliott 


lointments:  Mr.  John  A.  Lang  Jr.,  administrative  assist- 
:o  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  also  to  serve  as  acting 
ial  assistant  for  Manpower,  Personnel  and  Reserve 
:es,  replacing  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge.  .  .  .  Major  Gen- 
Dale  Shafer  Jr.,  deputy  chief  of  staff,  Ohio  Air  National 
rd,  succeeds  Brigadier  General  Donald  J.  Strait,  com- 
der,  108th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  New  Jersey  ANG,  as 
chairman  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee. 
Colonel  Milton  Mitler.  AFRes,  recalled  for  four-year 
as  chief,  liaison  and  information.  Office  Assistant  Chief 
taff  for  Reserve  Forces,  Hq  USAF.  He  replaces  Colonel 
aid  Seeborg,  retired,  who  goes  to  Pendleton,  Oregon  as 
I  of  students.  Blue  Mountain  Community  College. 

rements:  Major  General  Kenneth  P.  Bergquist,  com- 
der.  Air  Force  Communications  Service  (AFCS),  and 
adier  General  Robert  B.  Miller,  commander,  817th  Air 
sion,  June  30.  .  .  .  General  Walter  C.  Sweeney  Jr., 
mander.  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC);  General  Mark 
Bradley,  commander.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
LC);  Lieutenant  General  Ralph  P.  Swofford  Jr.,  com- 
der.  Air  University  (AU);  and.  Brigadier  General 
is  F.  Chapman,  assistant  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Plans, 
Defense  Command  (ADC);  all  on  July  31. 

gnments:  General  Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  commander  in 
f,  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE),  to  commander, 
2.  .  .  .  Promoted  to  general,  concurrent  with  their 
assignments,  were:  Lieutenant  General  Bruce  K.  Hollo- 
,  deputy  commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Strike  Command 
RICOM),  to  commander  in  chief,  USAFE.  .  .  .  Lieu- 
nt  General  Kenneth  B.  Hobson,  from  vice  commander 
ommander,  AFLC.  .  .  .  Advanced  to  lieutenant  general 
reassigned  were:  Major  General  John  W.  Carpenter  IH, 
itant  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Plans  and  Operations  for 
t  Chiefs  of  Staff  Matters,  Headquarters  USAF,  to  com- 
der,  AU.  .  .  .  Major  General  Albert  P.  Clark,  com- 
der,  313th  Air  Division,  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF), 
'ice  commander,  TAC.  .  .  .  Major  Genera!  Lewis  L. 
idell,  director  of  operations,  AFLC,  to  vice  commander, 
.C.  .  .  .  Major  General  Sam  Maddux  Jr.,  commander, 
1  Air  Force,  to  vice  commander,  PACAF.  .  .  .  and 
or  General  Joseph  H.  Moore,  commander,  2nd  Air 
sion,  PACAF,  to  additional  duty  as  deputy  commander 
Air  Operations,  Military  Assistance  Command,  South 
-Nam. 

Iso  in  new  posts,  were:  Lieutenant  General  Charles 
Vestover,  vice  commander,  TAC,  to  vice  commander, 
2.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  General  Henry  Viccellio,  vice  com- 
der,  ADC,  to  deputy  commander  in  chief,  STRICOM. 
i  Major  General  Gordon  T.  Gould  Jr.,  vice  commander, 


AFCS,  to  exchange  posts  with  Major  General  J.  Francis 
Taylor  Jr.,  director  of  Command  Control  and  Communica- 
tions, Headquarters  USAF. 

News  makers:  Brigadier  General  Jack  A.Gibbs,  commander. 
Sixth  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  named  J965  Aerospace 
Serviceman  by  the  Air  Force  Association  of  California.  .  .  . 
Brigadier  General  Willard  W.  Millikan,  commander,  1 13th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  D.C.-ANG,  Andrews  AFB,  Mary- 
land, and  Major  Gayle  B.  Gardner,  chief  of  ANG's  tactical 
operations  and  training  section  in  the  Pentagon,  were 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  their  roles  in  last  year's 
operation  Ready  Go.  .  .  .  Colonel  Peter  J.  Agrafiotis,  M-Day 
assignee  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
is  the  first  Air  Force  Reserve  officer  to  receive  the  Joint 
Service  Commendation  Medal  for  services  as  administrator 
of  a  National  Security  seminar.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Barnett  Zumoff,  deputy  commander.  903rd  Tactical  Hospital, 
McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  selected  Air  Force  Reserve  Flight 
Surgeon  of  the  Year  by  the  Society  of  USAF  Flight  Surgeons. 
.  .  .  Major  James  C.  Elliott,  chief.  National  Guard  Bureau's 
office  of  public  affairs,  was  picked  as  the  top  public  informa- 
tion officer  in  the  Air  Force  by  the  Aviation  Space  Writer's 
Association.  .  .  .  Five  crewmen  of  the  459th  Troop  Carrier 
Wing,  Andrews  AFB,  established  a  record  at  the  Army's 
Jump  School,  Ft.Benning,  Georgia,  by  dropping  some  200 
paratroopers  within  a  circular  error  average  of  55  yards  of  a 
drop  zone,  beating  the  previous  record  by  about  33  yards. 
They  were:  Majors  George  Bowen  Jr.  and  Paul  Julian;  Cap- 
tain Myron  Ocean;  and  Staff  Sergeants  William  Oglesby  and 
Alfonsas  Briedrikis.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harry  W. 
Sanford,  167th  Air  Transport  Group,  Martinsburg  Municipal 
Airport,  West  Virginia;  Major  Marion  Wagner,  39th  Air 
Transport  Squadron,  Dover  AFB,  Delaware;  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edward  Noordyk,  48th  Air  Transport  Squadron, 
Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  were  the  first  Air  National  Guards- 
men to  receive  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service's  lapel 
pin  and  citation,  for  completing  over  15,000  hours  of  acci- 
dent-free flying.  .  .  .  Master  Sergeant  Carl  L.  Depp,  Air 
Reserve  Technician  loadmaster,  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wing, 
Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  received  the  Air  Medal  and  five  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters  for  meritorious  achievement  in  aerial  flight  in 
Viet-Nam  while  on  active  duty  as  a  loadmaster  in  1963.  .  .  . 
Master  Sergeant  Edmund  Jensen,  North  Dakota  Air  Guards- 
man, established  a  National  Reserve  Rifle  Marksmanship 
record.  .  .  .  William  H.  Miller  and  LeRoy  D.  Meiklejohn, 
Air  Reserve  Technician  technical  sergeant  and  staff  sergeant 
of  the  452nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  March  AFB,  California, 
recently  received  the  Civilian  Award  for  Valor,  USAF's 
highest  civilian  decoration.  The  two  flight  line  mechanics 
saved  three  of  the  unit's  C-1  19s  from  fire  last  summer. 
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t>  1965—752-500/10 

AIR  FORCE  RESER  VE:  Units  honored  at  last  months' 

Reserve  Officers  Association  convention: .  .  .a/  the 

89th  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  N.J. 

Maj.  Jerome  Waldor,  unit  comdr.  (I  ),  accepts 

ROA's  "Outstanding  Unit  Award"  from  Brig.  Gen. 

Donald  Dawson,  ROA  president . . . 


h/  the  938th  Troop  Carrier  Cp.,  Hamiltot 

AFB,  Calif.,  as  the  outstanding 

flying  unit.  Unit  Comdr.,  Lt.  Col. 

James  Nutley  (I ),  receives  "Loening  Trap 

from  then  CON  AC  Comdr.,  Lt.  Gen. 

E.  J .  Timberlake.  Individuals  honored: 

General  Timberlake;  Maj.  Gen.  Roy  T. 

Sessums,  chairman,  Air  Reserve  Forces 

Policy  Committee;  Lt.  Col. 

Richard  Schmelz,  lO,  2nd  Reserve  Regiot 

and  crews  who  ftew  missions  to  Viet-Nam. 


the  news 


A IR  NA FIONA L  GUARD  also  was  in 

c/  Texas  Governor,  John  Connelly  (seated) 

recently  signed  a  bill  providing  free 

college  tuition  to  dependent  children  of  all  Texas 

Army  and  Air  Guardsmen  killed  in  line  of  duty. 

Witnessing,  (l-r)  were:  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Bishop; 

CWO  Leonard  T alias;  and  State  Rep.  John  Traeger  . . . 


d/  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Campbell.vice  comdr., 
Calif. -ANG,  receives  a  "Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion" from  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Eugene  Zuc, 
for  service  with  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee.  Other  ANG  members 
cited  were  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Strait  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Edward  Fry.  AFRes.  committee  members  receivin 
certificates  were:  Brig.  Gen. 
William  Price  and  Col.  Walter  Dalton. 
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R.  .  .  stresses  Air  Training  Com- 
mand's vital  role  in  "preparing 
the  man"  to  meet  USAF's  myriad 
requirements  in  an  era  of  so- 
phisticated weapon  systems. 
Depicted  is  a  typical  classroom 
scene  at  an  ATC  missile  main- 
tenance training  center.  Missile 
in  background  is  "Hound  Dog." 
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Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  c/s,  USAF,  presents  industry  award  to  Mr.  H 
Romnes,  AT&T  pres.,  at  AFA  meeting.  Observers  (l-r):  Maj.  Gen.  Curtis 
Low,  asst.  c/s  for  Reserve  Forces;  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Stanley  Holtoner,  vice  conh 
CON  AC  and    Dr.  Theodore   C.  Marrs,   deputy  for  Reserve/  ROT  C  Affa 


New  Programs  .  .  . 

The  Air  Force  has  announced  plans 
to  activate  20  new  Air  Force  Reserve 
units  by  the  summer  of  1966  to  aug- 
ment the  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
(MATS)  and  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  (AFLC).  Also  announced 
was  a  new  concept  of  specialty  training 
for  individual  Reservists. 

These  decisions  result  from  personal 
efforts  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  to  identify 
new  and  better  ways  for  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  to  provide  needed  augmentation 
to  the  active  Air  Force. 

Six  mobile  enroute  support  squadrons 
will  furnish  overseas  terminal  services 
for  MATS.  Each  will  be  authorized  16 
officers  and  149  airmen.  They  will  be  at 
MATS  port  facilities:  two  at  McChord 
AFB,  Washington;  two  at  Travis  AFB, 
California;  and  one  each  at  McGuire 
AFB,  New  Jersey  and  Charleston  AFB, 
South  Carolina. 

AFLC  will  gain  seven  mobile  main- 
tenance squadrons,  each  with  a  supply 
support  squadron.  These  units  will  pro- 
vide overseas  depot  level  maintenance 
capability  during  contingency  or  limited 
war  situations.  Authorized  strength  of 
maintenance  units  will  be  four  officers 
and  95  to  122  airmen.  Each  of  the  sup- 
ply units  will  have  one  officer  and  38 
airmen.  They  will  be  at  AFLC  depots: 
two  each  at  McClellan  AFB,  California, 
and  one  each  at  Robins  AFB,  Georgia; 
Hill  AFB.  Utah;  Kelly  AFB.  Texas; 
Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma;  and  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 

All  of  these  units  will  be  under  the 
peacetime  command  of  Continental  Air 
Command  and  will  be  authorized  48 
paid  inactive  duty  training  periods  and 
15  days  annual  active  duty  for  training. 

The  test  phase  of  the  specialty  train- 
ing concept  will  involve  eight  specialty 
training  squadrons  and  27  flights  at  14 
locations.  Squadron  headquarters  and 
flights  will  be  organized  November  1, 
1965.  Training  begins  January   1. 


Each  flight  will  consist  of  10  tc 
individuals  and  will  train  within  a  si 
specialty  or  related  group  of  specia 
A  member  of  a  flight  must  posses^ 
Air  Force  specialty  in  which  that  t 
trains.  All  Ready  Reservists  are  elit 
provided  they  can  be  matched  ag 
identified  grade  and  skill  requiren 
of  the  active  Air  Force. 

Training  will  consist  of  non-pay 
active  duty  training  within  flights 
a   12  to  15  day  annual  tour  of  a' 
duty   for  training.   Between   Janua 
and  June  30,  1966,  each  flight  will  ; 
duct  a  minimum  of   15   inactive   i 
training   periods   of   which    12   wi) 
devoted    to   specialty    (classroom, 
proficiency,     or    on-the-job)     trail 
Active  duty  for  training  will  be  o 
individual   basis  at  Air  Force  sta 
near  the  homes  of  Reservists. 

Present  Air  Reserve  squadrons  i 
less  than  10  members  will  be  disccf 
ued.   Members  of  these  units  ma 
attached  for  training  to  the  nearc 
maining  flight  or  squadron. 

Locations  of  the  specialty  trau 
flights  are:  New  York  City,  (comn 
cations,  development  engineering, i. 
transportation);  Boiling  AFB,  I  i 
(security /law  enforcement  I  special  i 
ligations,  data  systems  I  statistics,  fin . 
and  command/ staQ / management);^ 
oming,  Pennsylvania,  (education  ■ 
training);  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia,  a 
craft  maintenance);  Charlotte,  I  n 
Carolina,  (administration  and  educ  i 
and  training);  Carswell  AFB,  In 
(aircraft  maintenance);  Ellington  F 
Texas,  (civil  engineering,  finance  i 
education  and  training):  New  Or  u 
(supply);  Self  ridge  AFB,  Michja 
(communications,  development  > 
neering,  and  civil  engineering);  Ch  :. 
(administration,  and  personnel)!. 
Angeles,  (security/law  enforceifr 
special  investigations,  personnel.^ 
education  and  training);  Fort  '51^ 
California,  (communications  and 
opment  engineering);  and  Mather  »i 
California,  (civil  engineering). 
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A  complete  listing  of  the  81  Air  Rc- 
rve  Squadrons  to  be  discontinued  fol- 
As  below: 

LOCATION 

Bangor,  Me. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Claremont,  N.H. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Gardner,  Mass. 
Watertown,  N.Y. 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Independence,  Ohio 
Independence,  Ohio 
Lima,  Ohio 
Mansfield,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Butler,  Pa. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Sunbury,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
York,  Pa. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 
Greensburg,  Pa. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Abingdon,  Va. 
Fishersville,  Va. 
Langley  AFB,  Va. 
Winchester,  Va. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Guin,  Ala. 

South  Sheffield,  Ala. 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Moultrie,  Ga. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
High  Point,  N.C. 
Kinston,  N.C. 

Raleigh-Durham  Aprt,  N.C. 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 
Wilmington,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Newberry,  S.C. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
Paris,  Tex. 
Lufkin,  Tex. 
Laughlin  AFB,  Tex. 
Muncie,  Ind. 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
St.  Joseph,  Miss. 
Alton,  III. 
Bismarck,  N.D. 
Fargo,  N.D. 
Aberdeen,  S.D. 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Chico,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Monterey,  Calif. 
San  Bruno,  Calif. 
San  Leandro,  Calif. 
Norton  AFB,  Calif. 
Pomona,  Calif. 
Hamilton,  AFB,  Calif. 
West  Provo,  Utah 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


AFA  fall  meeting  .  .  . 

"Only  with  .  .  .  positive  employer  sup- 
port can  we  maintain  the  Ready  /Vmr 
Air  Reserve  Forces  which  the  nation's 
protection  and  welfare  demand." 

This  position  was  stressed  by  General 
John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force  chief  of 
stafT,  at  an  Air  Force  Association  (AFA) 
luncheon  honoring  about  500  leaders  of 
business  and  industry.  The  general  then 
presented  the  first  USAF  Award  for 
Outstanding  Support  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces.  It  went  to  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  represented 
by  its  president,  Mr.  H.  I.  Romnes. 

The  award  honors  those  civilian  em- 
ployers supporting  and  encouraging  the 
participation  of  Air  National  Guards- 
men and  Air  Force  Reservists  in  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  program. 

The  AFA  meeting  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  15-17. 

In  conjunction  with  the  AFA  meet- 
ing, a  commanders  conference  was  con- 
ducted for  members  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  Major  General  J.  Stanley  Hol- 
toner,  vice  commander,  Continental  Air 
Command  (CONAC)  greeted  partici- 
pants for  Lieutenant  General  Cecil  H. 
Childre,  CONAC  commander,  who  was 
unable  to  attend  because  of  illness. 
However,  in  a  message  to  conferees  he 
stated,  "We  have  a  clear  mandate,  to 
achieve  increased  readiness  through  in- 
creased manning  and  training  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  supporting  a  great  variety  of  in- 
creasing active  establishment  day-to-day 
operational  requirements.  .  .  .  We  have 
clearly  received  a  green  light  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  our  basic  but 
many-faceted  mission — to  provide  addi- 
tional muscle  to  our  nation's  total  mili- 
tary posture  in  this  time  of  increasing 
international  tension.  .  .  ." 


Reservists  aid  hurricane  viciims  .  .  . 

The  fury  of  Hurricane  Betsy  brought 
death  and  devastation  to  large  sections 
of  Southeastern  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember. Damage,  estimated  at  over  a 
billion  dollars,  was  sufficient  for  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  declare  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana  major  disaster  areas. 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  provided 
immediate  support  to  residents  of  strick- 
en communities.  Thirteen  Air  Force 
Reserve  troop  carrier  wings  flew  138 
humanitarian  airlift  missions  during  the 
period  September  11-15.  The  airlift 
capability  of  these  units  was  employed 
to  bring  vital  emergency  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  into  the  New  Or- 
leans vicinity.  They  airlifted  520  passen- 
gers and  more  than  546  tons  of  cargo. 

Air  National  Guard's  118th  Air 
Transport  Wing,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
flew  three  C-97  missions  in  support  of 


the  disaster  relief  operations.  All  of  the 
Air  Guard's  Communication  Mainte- 
nance and  Ground  Electronics  Engi- 
neering Installation  Agency  (GEEIA) 
units  in  Louisiana  were  activated  and 
provided  emergency  communications 
support  and  ground  transportation  for 
residents.  Five  ANG  Air  Technicians 
from  the  232nd  Mobile  Communica- 
tions Flight,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
set  up  an  emergency  communications 
system  in  the  New  Orleans  area  where 
an  estimated  350,000  telephones  were 
rendered   inoperative  by  the  storm. 


Briefly  .  .  . 

A  C-119  of  the  403rd  Troop  Carrier 
Wing,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  re- 
cently airlifted  two  tons  of  baby  food 
and  200  pounds  of  vitamins  destined  for 
the  Cabral  Children's  Hospital,  San 
Isidro,  Dominican  Republic  to  Charles- 
ton, North  Carolina.  At  Charleston,  the 
cargo  was  transferred  to  a  MATS  air- 
craft which  flew  it  to  San  Isidro.  The 
food  and  vitamins  were  donated  by 
World  Medical  Relief,  Inc.  of  Detroit. 

The  148th  Fighter  Group,  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  recently  became  the  first 
ANG  unit  to  earn  the  USAF  Missile 
Safety  Award.  The  group  was  judged  as 
the  ANG  unit  making  the  most  out- 
standing achievement  in  missile  accident 
prevention  during  1964.  The  148th  flys 
F-89J  interceptors  armed  with  nuclear 
warhead  rockets. 

The  Colorado  Air  National  Guard's 
140th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Buckley 
ANG  Base,  Denver  was  awarded  the 
Air  Force  Flying  Safety  Plaque  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  unit  which  flys  F-IOOC  jet 
fighters  recorded  more  than  6,000  ac- 
cident-free flying  hours  in  1964. 

A  Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
Outstanding  Contribution  to  Commun- 
ity Relations  was  presented  in  August 
to  the  349th  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
Hamilton  AFB,  California. 

The  award  was  given  by  the  12th  Air 
Force  during  the  TAC  Commander's 
Conference  at  Forbes  AFB,  Kansas  in 
recognition  of  the  unit's  service  during 
the  Northern  California  flood  disaster. 

They  also  received  the  12th  AF's 
safety  award  for  flying  over  110,000 
accident-free  hours  in  C-119s. 

The  138th  Aircraft  Warning  &  Con- 
trol Squadron,  Greeley  ANG  Station, 
Colorado  was  recently  presented  the 
ADC  "A"  Award  for  sustained  superior 
performance.  It  was  the  first  ANG  non- 
flying  unit  to  win  the  award.  The  138th 
is  assigned  to  the  Sioux  City  Air  De- 
fense Sector  covering  the  Denver  area. 


RESERVISTS  mi 


vital  roles  with  the 

Major  Air  Commands 


by  Major  Harvey  L.  T.  Frost 

Mobilization  Assignee, 

Office  of  Information,  CON  AC 


Moj.  Thomas  Freeman  (r)  and  Capt.  Fra 
Turner,  revise  85th  ATerm  Sq.  schedule 
cope  with  Travis  AFB  cargo  crisis.  The 
received  an  RO  A  certificate  for  perf  ormai 
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i^^HE  inventory  of  Air  Force  Reserve  specialists  is  being 
tapped  heavily  in  these  days  of  unrest  around  the 
globe.  No  longer  can  missions  assigned  to  units  and 
individuals  be  categorized  as  training  alone.  The  difference 
now  is  that  while  Reservists  train  a  by-product  is  produced 
which  tangibly  contributes  to  the  defense  posture  of  the 
nation.  These  Reservists  are  "doing"  a  job  in  contribution 
to  the  overall  effort  of  major  air  commands. 

In  the  year  ending  August  28,  Air  Force  Reservists  air- 
lifted cargo  over  19  million  ton  miles  and  flew  more  than 
1 1  million  passenger  miles.  From  July  1  to  August  28,  Re- 
servists have  airlifted  cargo  2,357,384  ton  miles  and  flown 
6,661,497  passenger  miles. 

Each  day  18  Reserve  aircraft,  C-119s  and  C-123s,  airlift 
cargo  to  overseas  destinations  and  within  continental  U.  S. 
in  support  of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS). 
Other  Reservists,  flying  C-124s,  have  completed  some  160 
overwater  training  missions  over  MATS  global  routes  air- 
lifting cargo  11,898,963  ton  miles  to  such  places  as  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Japan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Tactical  Air  Command  also  receives  daily  airlift 
support  as  five  C-119s  transport  cargo  and  passengers  to 
points  within  the  U.  S.  and  overseas. 

In  addition  to  the  Reserve's  airlift  capability,  its  non-flying 
units  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  Air  Force.  Among 
these  are  the  seldom  publicized  air  terminal  squadrons. 

Two  Reserve  air  terminal  squadrons  recently  have  been 
on-station  at  Travis  AFB,  California,  and  at  Hickam  AFB. 


Editor's  Note:  Following  receipt  of  Major  Frost's  article, 
we  learned  of  another  air  terminal  squadron  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  MATS.  The  84th,  with  headquarters 
at  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  commanded  by  Major 
Ernest  L  Walker,  also  spent  its  summer  training  tour  at 
Hickam  AFB.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  encampment,  Gen- 
eral Howell  M.  Estes  Jr.,  commander,  MATS,  presented 
the  84th  an  award  as  the  outstanding  air  terminal  squadron 
during  Fiscal  Year  1965,  among  those  of  the  command's 
Eastern  Transport  Air  Force  (EASTAF — Eastern  U.S., 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East).  The  General  praised  the 
Reservists  for  their  professional  support  during  a  period  of 
peak  workload.  During  their  tour  at  Hickam,  the  100  mem- 
bers of  the  84th  augmented  the  1502nd  Aerial  Port  Squad- 
ron in  all  phases  of  air  terminal  operations. 


Hawaii,  for  two-week  tours,  working  alongside  counterp^ 
in  MATS. 

The  85th  Air  Terminal  Squadron,  L.  G.  Hanscom  Fi« 
Massachusetts,  and  the  89th  Air  Terminal  Squadron,  ^ 
Guire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  are  crack  units  with  special 
sharpened  by  constant  practice.  Both  completed  their  to 
with   the   plaudits  of  the   Regulars  ringing  in   their  ears 

Their  contributions  during  the  supply  buildup  in  Sol 
east  Asia  brought  expressions  of  appreciation  from  m: 
sources.  Brigadier  General  James  W.  Chapman  Jr.,  c( 
mander  of  the  1501st  Air  Transport  Wing  at  Travis  sen 
message  to  the  85th  which  read  in  part,  "I  wish  to  con 
my  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  job  performed  by 
85th.  The  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  dedication  to  duty,  ; 
professional  performance  consistently  exhibited  by 
officers,  NCOs,  and  airmen  of  the  85th,  attest  to  the  higl 
unit  and  operational  readiness." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Hartwig,  commander  of 
1501st  Aerial  Port  Squadron,  also  at  Travis,  stated  fit 
"We  couldn't  have  made  it  without  the  85th  Air  Term 
Squadron  this  past  weekend."  He  referred  to  the  week 
of  July  10  when  his  unit  was  notified  that  an  additi 
fifteen  C-124s  were  inbound  for  loading  with  top  pric 
cargoes  and  dispatch  on  transpacific  flight  paths  withi 
24-hour  period.  This  job  had  to  be  accomplished  in  add! 
to  the  normal  300-ton  daily  workload. 

The  85th.  commanded  by  Major  Thomas  Freeman, 
alerted  to  the  priority  assignment  at  3.30  p.m.,  just  as 
shift  of  the  "Hanscom  Hustlers,"  as  they  call  themse 
was  about  to  go  off  duty  for  the  weekend.  A  quick  shi 
of  duty  rosters  and  every  officer  and  airman  stayed  on 
job  with  their  MATS  counterparts  until  it  was  done 
the  Pacific  airways  were  again  filled  with  C-124s  and 
vitally  needed  cargoes. 

Captain  Jack  Beesley,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  150 
Freight  Control  unit,  working  alongside  the  85th's  Capt 
Francis  E.  Turner.  Harry  W.  Wilkie,  and  Master  Serg 
Allen  Haws,  said,  "I  could  have  turned  the  whole  fre 
operation  over  to  those  people.  The  Reserve  crews  gavi 
bench  strength  we  seldom  have  when  a  crisis  develops.  T 
men  are  professionals  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

The  record  of  the  85th  while  at  Travis,  the  world's  lai 
and  busiest  MATS  port,  would  tend  tc  confirm  the 
fessional"  accolade.  Just  six  hours  after  their  arriva 
Travis,  following  a  two-stage,  cross-country  journey 
C-119s,  the  "Hustlers"  were  at  work  on  the  midnight  s 

Prearranged  schedules,  drafted   by   Major  Freeman 


flf  and  the  1501st  project  otficer.  Captain  Jonnie  Roberts, 
mitted  the  easy  assimilation  of  Reserve  strength  into  the 
ive  duty  MATS  work  force.  Every  department  of  the 
)lst  had  its  85th  assignees.  The  "Hustlers"  operated  in 
;senger  service,  fleet  service,  traffic  control,  air  freight 
itrol,  protocol,  and  other  air  terminal  services  in  their 
itribution  to  the  function  of  the  MATS  operation. 
\l  another  point  along  the  Pacific  supply  line,  the  89th 

Terminal  Squadron,  commanded  by  Major  Jerome  L. 
Idor,  blended  its  strength  into  MAT's  1502nd  Aerial 
rt  Squadron  at  Hickam  AFB.  The  89th  was  named  the 
tstanding  Air  Terminal  Squadron  for  1964  by  the  Re- 
ve  Oflficers  Association  during  its  convention  last  June. 
Jased  at  McGuire  AFB,  the  89th  was  airlifted  to  Hickam 
C-124s  and  after  a  25-hour  flight  worked  its  first  shift 
;  12  hours  after  landing.  During  its  tour,  the  89th  also 
1  an  opportunity  to  help  save  the  day.  Following  the  big 
h  at  Travis,  the  same  situation  was  laid  on  the  1502nd. 
;  unit's  commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harry  Mc- 
nzie,  called  on  the  Reservists,  Sunday,  July  11th. 
"orsaking  off-duty  passes,  they  assisted  in  on-loading  and 
loading  over  200  tons  of  freight.  During  its  stay  at 
:kam,  the  89th  participated  in  processing  322,000  pounds 
mail,  on  and  ofT-loading  3,650,000  pounds  of  warehoused 
freight,  and  408,000  pounds  of  special  handling  freight. 
;y  put  in  228  extra  duty  hours  during  their  tour. 
^t  a  farewell  ceremony,  Colonel  McKenzie  referred  to 

89th's  augmentation  capability  saying,  "You  people  have 
;n  us  the  kind  of  help  in  tight  spots  that  commanders 
rywhere  would  cut  their  wrists  to  get.  We  thank  you 
re  than  the  mere  words  can  state  the  case." 
rhe  blending  of  Air  Force  Reserve  talent  with  the  active 
y  forces  also  is  prominent  among  MATS'  giant  aircraft 
I  along  its  global  routes. 


irlijt  capability,  passenger  service  and  cargo  hand- 
ig  are  vital  functions  accomplished  by  Reservists 
support  of  MA  TS.  Examples: 

►  Maj.  Richard  Fuller, 

a  C-124  pilot  of  the  512th  TCWg.,  begins 

transpacific  airlift  mission  along  MA  TS  global  routes. 


Reserve  participation  is  more  than  considerable  in  present 
day  operations.  Typical   Reservists  flying  MATS  missions: 

Major  Richard  Fuller — crop  duster,  charter  pilot,  and 
salesman  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  assigned  to  the  77th 
Troop  Carrier  Squadron,  Carswell  AFB,  Fort  Worth.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  he  has  flown  nearly  500  hours  in 
C-I24s  over  oceans,  continents  and  into  remote  areas  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  Captains  Richard  A.  Trast  and  Jack  L.  Thomas 
of  the  442nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing  at  Richards-Gebaur  AFB, 
Missouri.  Captain  Trast  takes  time  off  from  his  professional 
duties  as  vice-president  of  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas,  East 
School,  and  Captain  Thomas  closes  his  grocery  store  in  the 
resort  area  of  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  when  the  call  comes. 
Each  has  nearly  300  hours  in  C-124s  since  January  1. 

An  extensive  system  of  checks  and  evaluations  on  each 
individual  specialty  assures  continued  competence  in  the 
Reserve  aircrews,  especially  those  assigned  global  missions, 
These  citizen-airmen  work  flawlessly  as  teams  on  their 
MATS  missions. 

The  professional  competence  and  esprit  de  corps  of  Air 
Reservists  everywhere  was  in  evidence  among  the  aircrews 
and  air  terminal  personnel  this  observer  encountered  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Air  Reserve  concept  is  obviously  one  of  the 
finest  programs  yet  devised  to  enable  the  Air  Force  Reservist 
to  fulfill  his  true  role  of  continuous  support  of  the  regular 
establishment  in  times  of  stress.  Traveling  the  airways  and 
ground  installations  enroute  to  Viet-Nam  and  other  troubled 
areas  in  which  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  are  involved,  one  finds 
the  Air  Reservist  ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  his  bit — 
and  perhaps  a  little  more. 


Reservists  of  the  85th  A  TermSq.  process  passengers  and 
sonal  baggage  while  training  with  MA  TS  counter- 
ts  at  Travis  AFB  during  summer  encampment.    ►  (l-r) 
men  Nelson  Loudon,  David  Bury,  Robert  Mendez 
Clifford  DeLoach,  loadmasters  of  the  89th  A  TermSq., 
■)ed  move  vital  cargo  to  Southeast  Asia 
ing  training  tour  at  Hickam  AFB. 


Civil  Air 

Patrol  builds 

future  through  flying 
encanipnients ....  I  ACE 
program ....  scholarships. 

First  flying  encampment  .  .  . 

Colonel  Francis  Gabreski,  the  coun- 
try's top  living  ace,  pinned  pilot  wings 
on  10  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  who 
had  completed  CAPs  powered  flight 
course  at  Elmira,  New  York,  on  Au- 
gust 14.  Another  eight  cadets  won  wings 
as  private  glider  pilots.  The  cere- 
mony concluded  CAP's  first  Cadet  Fly- 
ing Encampment  in  its  23-year  history. 
Financed  by  CAP  funds,  the  four-week 
encampment  featured  training  in  pri- 
vate pilot,  private  glider  pilot,  and  sail- 
plane orientation  courses.  The  program 
attracted  cadets  from  throughout  the 
nation  and  promises  to  grow  steadily 
in  the  coming  years. 

CAP  expects  to  motivate  many  quali- 
fied youths  toward  careers  in  aviation 
through  Flying  Encampments. 


1965  lACE  .   .  . 
Twenty-one     nations     of     the 


Free 


World  joined  in  making  the  18th  Inter- 
national Air  Cadet  Exchange  (lACE) 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  under- 


taken. The  program  was  concluded  on 
August  11.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  involved  the 
exchange  of  283  air-minded  young  men 
accompanied  by  66  adult  escorts. 

The  lACE  is  designed  to  foster  in- 
ternational understanding,  goodwill  and 
fellowship  among  the  youth  of  the 
Free  World.  CAP  cadets  and  their  for- 
eign counterparts  are  selected  for  their 
extraordinary  leadership,  character,  aca- 
demic achievements  and  good  citizen- 
ship merits. 

Some  138  American  CAP  cadets, 
representing  the  50  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  traveled 
overseas  this  summer  to  their  host 
countries  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
At  the  same  time  145  foreign  cadets 
and  their  escorts  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
for  a  three-week  visit  to  New  York, 
Washington  and  21   host  states. 

Highlight  of  the  foreign  cadets  visit 
to  this  country  took  place,  appropriately 
enough,  in  the  nation's  capital  where 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
twice  during  the  same  day.  The  first 
meeting  took  place  as  scheduled  August 
10  on  the  Capitol  steps  where  the  Vice 
President  was  presented  with  a  Certif- 
icate of  Appreciation  for  his  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram over  the  past  decade  by  Colonel 
Joe  L.  Mason,  USAF,  CAP  national 
commander,  and  Colonel  Paul  W.  Tur- 
ner, CAP,  national  board  chairman. 

Then  in  a  surprise  visit  to  the  Inter- 
national   Air   Cadet   Dinner   sponsored 


by  Pan  American  World  Airways  in 
local  hotel  the  cadets  met  the  Vi( 
President  for  the  second  time  and  heai 
him  read  a  personal  message  from  Pre 
ident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  coi 
fident  that  "this  brief  sharing  in  tl 
family  life  of  your  hosts  has  been 
mutually   rewarding  experience." 

Throughout  their  three-week  stay 
the  U.S.,  the  international  youths  e 
joyed  the  hospitality  and  sightseeii 
opportunities  of  New  York  City  ai 
were  feted  by  CAP  wings  in  their  he 
states. 

Cadets   visiting   in   Virginia,   for   i 
stance,  saw  historic  Jamestown  and  m 
several  native  American  Indians  thei 
In  Delaware,  cadets  from  the  Nethe 
lands    literally   reopened   the   pages 
history  as  guests  of  the  Lewes  Histo 
cal  Society  which  presented  a  play  t 
picting  an  attempted  settlement  by  t 
Dutch     at    Zwaanendael     (Lewes) 
1631.   In  other  host   states  the   cadi 
attended    old-fashioned   picnics,   barl 
cues  and  clam  bakes,  watched  rod« 
in  western  attire  and  generally  observ' 
their  American  hosts  in  every  aspect 
daily  living. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  the  Vi 
President    when    they    reassembled 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  final  phf 
of   their   visit,   the   cadets   attended 
International   Dinner-Dance   at   Belli 
AFB,  met  with  leading  Federal  Av 
tion  Agency  officials,  visited  the  Wb 
House,    and    were    addressed    by    Rf 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  D.-N.Y.,  Sen.  Daniel 
Inouye,  D. -Hawaii,  and  General  Lai 
ence  S.   Kuter,   USAF   (Ret.),  fom 
commander    in    chief    of    the    No) 
American  Air  Defense  Command,  w 
is  now  vice  president  of  Pan  Americ 
Airways. 

Scholarships  .  .  . 

Twenty-six  members  of  CAP  will 
ceive    academic   scholarships   this  yt 
amounting  to  $17,200. 

Awarded  annually  by  CAP's  schol 
ship  committee,  the  awards  range  fr 
$200  to  $1,000.  They  are  provided 
undergraduate,  advanced  undergradu 
and  workshop  study,  in  such  aerospi 
related  fields  as  science,  engineering 
the  humanities. 


-^  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey,  (r)  signs  autographs 

for  visiting  international 

air  cadets  and  their  escorts 

during  a  meeting  at  the  Capitol, 

August  10.  Shown  with  them 

are  Col.  Joe  L.  Mason,  USAF, 

CAP  national  commander, 

and  Col.  Paul  W.  Turner,  CAP 

national  board  chairman. 
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"As  technology  advances,  the 
future  role  of  ATC  promises  to 
assume  even  more  importance." 


I 


For  ATC,  enlistment  ends  recruiting,  begins  training  mission. 


^HE  Air  Training  Command  con- 
ducts  the   largest   school   system 
in  the  world.  The  task  of  recruit- 
and  training  personnel  to  meet  the 
easing  demands  of  USAF  is  monu- 
ital.  Since  it  became  a  major  com- 
id  of  the  Air  Force  on  September 
1947,    it    has    trained    more    than 
)0,000   men.   This   figure   includes 
:tically  every  member  of  the  Air 
erve  Forces.  Reservists  receive 
c,  technical  (resident  and  mobile) 
flying  training.  The  Air  National 
ird  and  Air  Force  Reserve  depend 
kfily  upon  ATC's  instructional  facil- 
to  qualify  members  in  a  particular 
Force    specialty — often    a   deter- 
ing  factor   in  the   over-all  opera- 
al  readiness  rating  a  unit  receives. 
1  addition  to  being  charged  with 
ting  the  training  requirements   in 


the  Air  Force,  ATC  also  is  responsible 
for  recruiting  officers,  officer  trainees 
and  airmen.  Each  year  over  400,000 
Air  Force  personnel  are  trained  by  the 
command.  Additionally,  100,000  new 
replacements  must  be  provided  annu- 
ally by  its  recruiting  service. 

ATC's  organization  includes  a  head- 
quarters at  Randolph  AFB,  Texas;  18 
training  bases  in  the  United  States; 
and  195  field  and  mobile  training 
detachments  at  bases  around  the  world. 
About  115,000  military  personnel,  in- 
cluding trainees,  and  over  20,000 
civilians  are  on  duty  with  ATC. 

Recruiting 

The  USAF  Recruiting  Service  is  a 
major  component  of  ATC.  Its  mission 
is  to  maintain  the  Air  Force's  person- 
nel strength.  The  Recruiting  Service 
headquarters  is  at  Randolph. 
There  are  seven  USAF  Recruit- 
ing Groups  strategically  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  3501st,  Stewart 
AFB,  New  York;  3502nd, 
Olmsted  AFB,  Pennsylvania; 
3503rd,  Robins  AFB,  Georgia; 
3504th,  Lackland  AFB,  Texas; 
3505th,  Chanute  AFB,  Illinois; 
3506th,  Mather  AFB,  Califor- 
nia and  the  3507th  at  Lincoln 


^  All  active  duty 
and  Reserve  enlistees 
with  no  prior 
service  receive  basic 
instruction  and 
career  counseling 
at  Lackland  AFB. 


AFB,  Nebraska.  In  addition,  there  are 
46  detachments  assigned  to  the  groups 
and  756  recruiting  offices  scattered 
across  the  nation. 

The  bulk  of  the  Recruiting  Service's 
strength  is  composed  of  volunteers 
selected  from  the  Air  Force's  noncom- 
missioned officer  ranks.  After  being 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  capability,  they 
complete  a  concentrated  eight-weeks 
course  before  being  assigned  to  a  re- 
cruiting office. 

To  reach  the  annual  100,000  re- 
placement figure,  recruiters  must  in- 
terview almost  a  million  prospects. 
About  one  out  of  seven  applicants 
meets  the  criteria  for  enlistment. 

Training 

The  training  mission  of  ATC  covers 
three  primary  areas:  military,  techni- 
cal and  flying.  Some  14,000  instruc- 
tors teach  more  than  2,300  courses. 

Basic  military  training  is  given  to 
about  100,000  airmen  and-  5,500  offi- 
cers each  year.  Chaplains  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions also  receive  instructions  in  the 
fundamentals  of  military  life. 

Technical  training  in  nonrated  spe- 
cialties is  given  to  more  than  116,000 
students  each  year.  There  are  951  such 
resident  courses.  ATC  also  trains  ap- 
proximately 300,000  students  per  year 
at  mobile  and  field  training  detach- 
ments in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 

Flying  training  was  given  to  1,700 
active  duty  students  and  126  Air 
Guardsmen  during  fiscal  year  1965. 
This  figure  is  expected  to  increase  to 
2,760  by  fiscal  year  1967.  In  addition, 
an  average  of  800  USAF  navigators 

see  \EXT  page 
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". . .  the  Air  Training  Command 
paces  its  program  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  dynamic  and 
fascinating  aerospace  age." 


^'^^iiiiii 


■  Students  learn  electrical 
system  of  the  "Atlas" 
ICBM  under  the  technical 
training  program.  Missile 
maintenance  is  one  of  many 
vital  A  TC  courses. 
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are  trained  annually.  Seventy-two  Air 
Guardsmen  became  navigators  through 
ATC  schooling  during  FY  '65. 

Basic  Training 

At  Lackland  AFB,  all  enlistees  must 
attend  the  Basic  Military  School.  The 
number  of  male  recruits  varies  monthly 
from  4,500  to  15,000  depending  upon 
USAF  requirements.  As  many  as  2,300 
members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
receive  basic  training  monthly.  About 
2,000  young  women  complete  a  stand- 
ard initial  training  program  at  Lack- 
land each  year. 

Basic  training  stresses  teamwork  and 
group  living,  physical  fitness  and  the 
customs  and  courtesies  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  assigns  each 
recruit  to  the  most  suitable  occupa- 
tional slot  of  a  career  field.  This  is 
based  on  testing,  personal  observation 
by  the  recruit's  training  instructor  and 
other  special  teachers  and  career  coun- 
seling  by   experienced   specialists. 

Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  basic  training  attend  a 
technical  school  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  career  fields  such  as  elec- 
tronics, mechanics  or  weaponry.  The 
other  35  per  cent  are  assigned  directly 
to  Air  Force  bases  for  on-the-job 
training  in  specific  career  fields. 

The  Officer  Training  School  (OTS) 
at  Lackland  off^ers  an  intensive  three- 
month  basic  military  training  program 
for  college  graduates.  About  5,000 
were  commissioned  last  year.  Under 
the  Airman  Education  and  Commis- 
sioning Program,  enlisted  men  earning 
college  degrees  may  qualify  for  OTS. 


Teclinical  Training 

ATC  provides  technical  instruction 
for  the  majority  of  airmen  completing 
basic  training.  The  command  has  five 
centers  offering  primary  and  advanced 
work  in  all  nonrated  specialties.  Each 
year,  over  100,000  airmen  complete 
one  or  more  of  the  951  resident 
courses  offered  at  these  bases.  During 
1964,  the  average  monthly  student 
load  at  the  technical  training  centers 
was  30,000  and  in  fiscal  year  1965, 
almost  3.000  Reservists  and  6,524  Air 
Guardsmen  attended. 

The  centers  and  some  of  the  courses 
they  off^er  are:  Keesler  AFB,  Missis- 
sippi— electronics,  air  traffic  control, 
missile  guidance  systems,  radio  and 
radar  systems  and  communications 
operations.  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas — 
conventional  aircraft  mechanics,  heli- 
copter mechanics,  data  processing, 
transportation  and  Atlas  and  Titan  (in- 
cluding Tiian  III)  missiles.  Chanute 
AFB,  Illinois — advanced  aircraft  me- 
chanic specialists,  motorized  equip- 
ment, firefighting  and  weather  ob- 
servation, and  Minuteman,  Bomarc 
and  Hound  Dog  missiles.  Lowry 
AFB,  Colorado — armament,  intelli- 
gence, photography,  special  weapons 
maintenance.  Mace  and  air-to-air 
weapons.  Amarillo  AFB,  Texas — jet 
mechanics,  airframe  repair,  guided 
missile  systems,  metal-working,  utili- 
ties, personnel  and  supply. 

In  addition,  special  courses  are  con- 
ducted at  Lackland  in  such  fields  as 
crypto  and  air  police  procedures. 

Officers  also  receive  technical  train- 
ing in  special  subjects.  The  field  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs)  is  an  example.  It  takes  air- 


men and  officers  with  a  variety 
skills  and  specialties  to  maintain  a 
fire  a  Minuteman  ICBM.  The  cen' 
at  Chanute  AFB  insures  that  the  I 
Force  has  the  required  personnel 
each  missile  site.  The  ICBM  curri^ 
lum  includes  courses  for  launch  office 
guidance  technicians,  missile  analy< 
and  maintenance  officers. 

Flying  Training 

The  flying  training  program  invol 
12    ATC    bases.    Eight    of   the    ba 
furnish    undergraduate    pilot    instr 
tion;  two  navigation  and  two  advanic 
pilot  techniques.  , 

The  eight  Pilot  Training  Wings  I 
located  at  Reese,  Webb,  Laredo,  ; 
Laughlin    AFBs    in    Texas;    Willie 
AFB,    Arizona;    Vance    AFB,    Oh 
homa;    Craig    AFB,    Alabama,    ;c 
Moody  AFB.  Georgia. 


New  2nd  Lts.,  (l-r)  Frederick 
Bittner,  Bennie  Newman  and 
Shelby  Thompson,  are  first  Reser 
vists  to  graduate  from 
A  TC's  Officer  Training  School. 


The  student  pilots  must  complete  a 
:al  of  240  hours  of  flying  instruc- 
n.  Initially,  they  receive  30  hours 

the  T-41A,  a  propeller-driven,  light 
ine.  After  this,  they  complete  90 
urs  in  the  400  mile-an-hour  T-37 
.  The  final  120  hours  include  in- 
uction  in  the  T-33  or  T-38  jets. 
During  the  last  phase,  students  prac- 
e  the  principles  learned  in  the  class- 
jni  which  includes  navigation,  for- 
ition  and  instrument  flying.  After 
;eiving  their  wings,  some  are  as- 
ned  to  the  3510th  Flying  Training 
ing  at  Randolph  for  advanced  pilot 
ining.  Others  will  take  post-grad- 
te  training  in  the  aircraft  of  the 
ijor  commands  to  which  they  are 
;igned.  ATC  also  provides  transi- 
nal  instruction  from  conventional 
craft  to  jets  for  rated  pilots. 
Producing  navigators  is  another 
ase  of  the  flying  program.  Naviga- 
•  Training  Wings  are  located  at 
ither  AFB,  California,  and  James 
mnally  AFB,  Texas.  The  curriculum 
:ludes  techniques  in  dead  reckon- 
;,  celestial,  radar  and  grid  naviga- 
n,  low  level  flying  and  twilight  and 
;ht  flights.  Ground  simulators  are 
;d  to  develop  skills  and  prepare 
idents  for  over-water  flights. 
New  navigators  go  to  operational 
its  or  advanced  schools  which  pre- 
re  them  for  duty  as  navigator-bom- 
rdiers,  electronic  warfare  officers  or 

the  field  of  radar   interception. 

Professional  Training 

At  Lackland,  ATC  also  has  a  Chap- 
1  School  and  provides  a  military 
entation  course  for  accredited  law 
lool  graduates  prior  to  their  assign- 
nts  as  Staff  Judge  Advocates. 
The  Medical  Service  School  is  at 
inter  AFB,  Alabama.  During  1964, 
;  school  conducted  36  specialized 
idical  courses  for  officers  and  air- 
in  and  graduated  6,576  students.  It 
jvided  basic,  intermediate,  and  ad- 
ticed  instruction  for  physicians,  vet- 
narians,  dentists,  nurses,  hospital 
ministrators  and  other  medical  serv- 
officers.  Airman  training  is  given 
all  medical/technical  subjects  ex- 
Dt  biomedical  sciences  allied  to  aero- 
ice  medicine. 

Mobile  Training 

In  addition  to  its  resident  training 
Jgram,  ATC  operates  195  units  that 
;rally  take  the  classroom  to  the 
ident.  Field  and  Mobile  Training 
stachments  employ  from  12  to  40 
itructors  who  are  based  in  the  con- 
ental  U.  S.  but  travel  to  many  for- 
;n  lands.  Their  objective  is  to  assist 
r  Force  commanders  by  providing 
-site  individual  technical  instruction 


as  a  supplement  to  resident  training 
or  by  up-dating  personnel  on  new 
modifications.  More  than  300,000  will 
complete  mobile  or  field  courses  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

MAP  Training 

Under  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (MAP),  an  average  of  2,000 
students  from  51  nations  continuously 
attend  ATC's  technical  and  flying 
schools.  Most  MAP  students  take  resi- 
dent training  in  the  U.  S.  However,  in 
overseas  areas  where  USAF  forces  are 
stationed,  some  foreign  students  at- 
tend the  mobile  training  schools. 


Other  Training 

ATC  also  is  involved  in  space  nav- 
igation. Exploratory  studies  in  this 
field  began  in  1962  by  the  3535th 
Navigator  Training  Wing  at  Mather 
AFB.  The  objectives  were  to  update 
the  professional  knowledge  of  Air 
Force  officers,  and  to  prepare  Mather 
to  meet  possible  future  requirements. 
A  course  was  developed  covering  three 
areas:  survey,  theory  and  practical. 
Survey  included  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  astronautics,  space  medi- 
cine and  the  extra-terrestrial  environ- 
ment, the  principles  and  parameters  of 
rocket  motors,  and  a  study  of  manned 
and  unmanned  vehicle  systems.  Theory 
covered  orbital  mechanics  based  on 
the  laws  of  Newton  and  Kepler.  The 
practical  portion  dealt  with  complete 
navigation  in  terms  of  presently  known 
equipment  and  techniques  for  the 
launch,    midcourse,    rendezvous,    and 

see   PACE    II 


Air  Force  and  ANG  offi- 
cers learn  use  of  sextant  in 
celestial  phase  of  navigator 
training  program.  Course  in- 
cludes 254  hours  in  the  T-29 
aircraft.  MAP    student 

from  Ethiopia  repairs  elec- 
tronic equipment  at  an  ATC 
technical    training   school. 


A  ground  radio  operator 
records  audio  amplifier  pat- 
terns during  an  electronics 
course  at  the  Keesler  AFB 
technical  training  center. 


PRIMARY  FLIGHT 

InMlNINb  -  .  .  combines 
cockpit  experience  with  academic 
instruction  and  physical  condition- 
ing. Safety  is  stressed  as  students 
fly  jet  and  conventional  aircraft. 


Classroom  instruction  covers  aviation 
physiology,  engineering,  flight  operations, 
navigation,  weather  and 
flight  planning.  Cockpit  experience 
begins  in  the  conventional  T-41A 
and  ends  in  the  supersonic  T-38. 


The  fledgling's  first 

experience  with  jet  aircraft 

is  supervised  by  veteran 

instructors  in  the  T-37. 


ADVANCED  FLIGHT 
TRAINING . . . 

is  U SAP's  primary  source  of  pilot  and  instru- 
ment pilot  instructors.  Helicopter  training  at 
Stead  AFB  follows  basic  flight  instruction  in 
conventional  T-28  aircraft  at  Lackland  AFB. 


Flying  classrooms  for  students  in  advanced 
flight  training  are  T-29,  T-33,  T-38 
and  T-39  aircraft.  Helicopter  training 
program  employs  H-19s,  H-43s  and  CH-3Cs. 
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-entry  phases  of  space  flight.  The 
)-hour  course,  labeled  Astronautics 
\d  Space  Navigation,  was  included 
the  Navigator-Bombardier  Training 
■ogram  in  March  1964. 

Training  Methods 

In  addition  to  the  instructor-student 
ilationship,  ATC  employs  pro- 
ammed  learning  and  closed  circuit 
levision.  These  systems  permit  a 
•mparatively  small  staff  of  instruc- 
rs  to  handle  the  number  of  students 
lined  each  year. 

Televised  courses  can  be  presented 
ive"  or  on  tape.  Taped  programs  can 
I  used  repeatedly,  enabling  instruc- 
rs  to  produce  live  broadcasts  or  to 
pe  other  lessons. 

Programmed  learning  is  a  self-teach- 
g  system  that  employs  man's  nat- 
al desire  to  avoid  making  mistakes, 
is  based  on  two  principles:  partici- 
ition  and  immediate  knowledge  of 
suits.  The  subject  matter  is  presented 
a  series  of  short  units,  each  con- 
ining  a  question  which  the  student 
ust  answer  correctly  before  going  on 
the  next  unit.  Material  is  presented 
various  forms  ranging  from  a  series 
cards  to  electronic  devices. 
In    comparison    with    conventional 
aching  methods,  programmed  learn- 
g  has  reduced  training  time  by  33 
ir  cent  while  gaining  nine  per  cent 
achievement. 

Survival  Training 

Special  training  is  given  to  members 
the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  Marine, 
id  military  personnel  of  many  for- 
gn  countries  at  Stead  AFB,  Nevada, 
lie  21 -day  course  covers  basic  and 


combat  survival,  evasion  and  escape, 
and  counterinsurgency.  The  school  is 
scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  Fair- 
child  AFB,  Washington,  next  year. 

Air  Reserve  Forces 

Reserve  augmentation  of  ATC  is 
relatively  minor,  coming  from  a  few 
general  officers  and  legal  specialists 
holding  M-Day  assignments,  and  medi- 
cal service  units  located  at  ATC  bases. 
In  reality,  this  is  the  one  major  air 
command  which  supports  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
rather  than  receives  augmentation  by 
them. 


"The  pressing  need 
for  fast  reacting,  highly 
mobile  military  forces 
obviously  increases  the 
burden  of  responsibility 
on  our  training  capability." 


■•IvV 
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LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WILLIAM  W.  MOMYER 

Cmdr.,  Air  Training  Command 


Providing  the  technical  know- 
how  to  USAF  and  Air  Reserve 
Forces  personnel.  This  is  the 
basic  responsibility  of 
General  Momyer.  Raised  in 
Washington,  he  entered  the  service 
in  1938  and  received  flight 
training  in  Texas.  In  1941,  he 
was  asst.  military  attache  for 
Air,  Cairo,  Egypt.  After  the 
U.S.  entered  the  war  he  led  the 
33rd  Ftr.  Gp.  over  North  Africa, 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Returning 
to  the  U.S.  in  1944,  he  was  on 
the  Army  Air  Force  Board,  and 
with  Tactical  Air  Command. 


In  1949,  he  attended  the  Air 
War  College,  remaining  as 
a  faculty  member.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  National  War 
College  in  1954  and  served  in 
the  Far  East  where  he  commanded 
all  USAF  units  in  Korea. 
This  was  followed  by  duty  with 
the  312th  Ftr. -Bomb  Wg., 
832nd  Air  Div.,  and  Hq.  TAC. 
In  1961  he  became  director.  Op- 
erational Requirements,  Hq. 
USAF,  and  in  February  1964  was 
named  asst.  deputy  c/s,  Pro- 
grams/Requirements. He  was  as- 
signed to  ATC  in  August  1964. 
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The  Air  National 
Guard  data 
processing  story  . . . 


r  CAMs  speed  service 
. . .  improve  capabilities 


—in  a  word  readiness 


Brig.  Gen.  Willard  W.  Millikan,  commander  of  the  1 
TFGp.  (ANG),  Andrews  AFB,  Md.  and  Col.  Williat 
McCall  Jr.,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Air,  DCANG,  c 
a  tabulator  machine  listing  of  punched  card  informa 


Goals:       Rapid  accounting  of  funds. 

■  Effective  control  of  the  supplies  and  materials  necessary  to 
maintain  a  vast  organization. 

■  Development  of  personnel  management  and  support  procedures. 


Brig.  Gen.  Willard  W.  Millikan:  "One  management 

tool  of  great  promise  is  Automatic  Data 

Processing.  ADP  has  almost  unlimited  potential 

for  offering  a  range  of  sound  alternatives  to 

those  who  must  make  significant  management 

decisions.  In  addition,  it  can  assure  far  greater 

control  and  effective  programming  than  ever 

before  achieved." 

Col.  William  R.  McCall  Jr.:  "With  the 
complexity  of  today's  ANG,  mechanization 
has  become  a  mandatory  part  of  our  daily 
life  and  a  vital  element  for  successful 
management.  New  horizons  are  being 
reached  as  machines  produce  data  needed 
to  exist  in  a  complex  environment." 

Maj.  James  Evans:  "/  view  our  data 

automation  program  as  a  sleeping  giant 

just  starting  to  awaken.  There  are  many 

applications  now  being  accomplished  or 

under  study  to  be  mechanized  which  will 

benefit  all  of  the  ANG  and  make  it  more 

effective  at  a  low  cost." 
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Each  of  the  Air  National  Guard's  94  base  comptrol 
has  attained  these  goals  through  mechanization — the  cc 
bining  of  the  skills  of  its  specialists  with  the  high-sp 
capabilities  of  punched  card  accounting  machines  (PCAl 
The  PCAM  system  has  given  the  ANG  one  of  its  most  ef 
tive  management  tools.  It  enables  fewer  personnel  to  pre 
more  service,  more  accurately  and  quicker. 

A  typical  example  of  the  PCAM  operation  is  condui 
at  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  by  members  of  the  Distric 
Columbia  ANG.  A  handful  of  Air  Guardsmen  accomj 
mountains  of  administrative  functions  through  the  PC| 
system.  One  officer  and  six  airmen  maintain  one  of  the 
advanced  mechanized  facilities  of  the  ANG. 

The  unit's  officer.  Major  James  Evans,  whose  official 
is  assistant  U.S.  Property  &  Fiscal  Officer — Air  (Fis 
DCANG,  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  base  comptrc 

This  facility  provides  data  systems  service  for  the  H  l 
quarters,  DCANG,  Detachment  1,  DCANG,  the  1  1 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  and  its  subordinate  units,  and  i 
231st  Mobile  Communications  Squadron.  The  service  cc  rs 
ground  transportation,  military  and  civilian  payroll,  a- 
chine  utilization  reporting,  dollar  accounting.  Base  Ecfp- 
ment  Management  Office  (BEMO),  aircraft  maintentte. 
supply  and  personnel. 

The  PCAMs  convert  information  contained  in  lenl 
documents  into  small,  easily  handled,  paycheck-size  c;i 
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r  example,  stock  record  control  formerly  required  the 
istant  attention  of  several  men;  mechanization  has  reduced 
s  figure  to  one  man  and  one  machine.  Further,  PC'AM 
nides  an  accurate,  minute-by-minute  inventory  of  stock 
els.  Dollar  accounting  is  another  example.  Compact  cards 
/e  replaced  bulky  ledgers,  typed  or  handwritten  entries 
!  passe  and  closing  dates  have  been  cut  from  at  least  30 
^s  to  only  four. 

Vlajor  Evans'  men  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  data 
>cessing.  Transferring  these  skills  to  other  Air  Guards- 
n  is  another  phase  of  the  base  comptroller  mission.  Dur- 
weekends  and  encampment  periods,  the  technicians 
iduct  on-the-job  training  for  Air  Guardsmen  in  data  proc- 
ing,  readying  them  to  merge  into  the  mechanized  and 
nputerized  operations  of  the  Air  Force  in  case  of  ANG 
bilization.  They  learn  to  operate  all  the  machines  used 
the  base  comptroller  section.  The  machines  are  the  key 
tch,  tabulator,  sorter,  collator,  reproducing  punch  and 
interpreter. 

rhe  key  punch  is  paramount  in  the  mechanized  operation 
;e  the  other  machines  require  the  punched  cards  it  pro- 
es  in  order  to  perform  their  various  jobs.  This  machine 
iches  holes  in  the  cards  corresponding  to  alphabetical 
i  numerical  information  fed  into  it. 

rhe  other  machines  are  programmed  by  a  technician  to 
the  cards.  Programming  consists  of  wiring  a  board  that 
into  the  machines  so  they  will  use  only  the  desired  por- 
is  of  the  cards  in  performing  their  functions, 
rhe  tabulator,  which  processes  up  to  150  cards  a  minute, 
ads"  the  cards  and  provides  printed  pages  or  listings  of 
ired  information. 


Operating  at  a  higher  speed,  the  sorter  handles  1 ,000 
cards  a  minute.  It  sorts  cards  into  sequences,  separates  them 
into  various  data  groups  and  also  edits  card  information. 

The  collator  matches  or  compares  card  data,  checks  se- 
quences and  merges  two  groups  of  cards  together.  It  proc- 
esses 480  cards  a  minute. 

All  or  any  part  of  the  data  contained  on  a  card  or  deck 
of  cards  can  be  duplicated  by  the  reproducing  punch. 
According  to  its  programming,  the  machine  will  punch  any 
desired  information  from  one  punched  deck  into  a  blank  one. 

Normally  the  punched  card  is  unreadable.  The  inter- 
preter solves  this  by  translating  the  punched  holes  and  print- 
ing the  desired  data  in  readable  form  on  each  card  fed  to  it. 

In  addition  to  accomplishing  its  basic  mission.  Major 
Evans  has  applied  his  section's  capability  to  other  DCANG 
staff  agencies.  For  instance,  the  medical  section  is  furnished 
a  machine  listing  of  personnel  requiring  physical  examina- 
tions and  immunizations,  and  current  mobility  lists  of  pri- 
ority cargo  and  passengers  are  available  to  the  operations 
section  in  the  event  of  special   airlift  requirements. 

He  also  is  considering  other  areas  for  mechanization  to 
increase  his  unit's  capability  and  responsiveness: 

In  the  planning  stage  is  the  application  of  mechanization 
principles  to  such  areas  as  food  service  and  publications 
among  others.  Through  data  processing,  the  food  service 
section  would  have  an  accurate  account  of  persons  fed,  the 
amount  and  type  of  rations  consumed  and  be  able  to  reduce 
spoilage  and  waste  through  more  realistic  purchasing.  The 
publications  section  could  decrease  the  time  spent  to  inven- 
tory, requisition  and  distribute  forms  and  regulations. 


►    An  Air  Guardsman  of  the  1 13th  TFWg.  gets 

OJT  experience  in  the  operation  of  the 

key  punch — a  basic  machine  in  the  PC  AM  system. 


With  the  help  of  the  sorter,  Air  Technician 
C  William  Labashosky  can  select 
articular  card  or  group  of  cards  from 
:ks  of  thousands  in  minutes. 


►   Air  Technicians,  SSgt.  Robert  Neville  and 

MSgt.  Karl  Schmidt  verify  part  of 

the  more  than  700,000  data  cards  maintained 

in  the  section.  The  cards  contain  data 

covering  all  the  unit's  services.  Over 

150,000  new  cards  are  processed  monthly. 


ANG  aeromed  e vac  role . . . 


Air  National  Guardsmen  flew  869 
military  patients  790,000  passenger 
miles  over  domestic  air  routes  during 
August  and  early  September.  These 
flights  were  ANG's  initial  contributions 
to  a  new  aeromedical  airlift  support 
agreement  with  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  (MATS).  The  agreement 
now  has  been  expanded  to  include  reg- 
ularly scheduled  missions  to  Alaska. 

It  is  the  first  time  ANG  has  been 
responsible    for    a    portion    of   the    Air 


Force  aeromedical  evacuation  mission. 
ANG  C-97s  and  C-121s  are  augment- 
ing MATS'  1405th  Aeromedical  Trans- 
port Wing,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  on  a 
quarterly  scheduled  basis.  The  1405th 
levies  requirements  and  exercises  opera- 
tional control  of  all  such  ANG  missions. 
Coordination  between  MATS  and  ANG 
units  is  handled  by  the  171st  Air  Trans- 
port Wing,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
thru  an  Air  National  Guard  representa- 
tive at  the  1405th  AME  command  post. 


The  inaugural  flight  was  made  frc 
Scott  AFB  on  August  1  by  a  C- 121 
the  145th  Air  Transport  Group,  Ch; 
lotte.  North  Carolina.  Accompanyi 
the  ANG  flight  nurses  and  medical  tec 
nicians  on  the  flight  were  regular  t 
Force  medical  personnel.  The  missi 
took  the  Guard  aircraft  to  McGu 
AFB,  New  Jersey;  Andrews  AFB,  Ma: 
land;  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama;  Ke 
AFB,  Texas,  and  back  to  Scott. 

Other  ANG  C-121  air  transpc 
groups  providing  aircraft  and  crews  a; 
171st,  Pittsburgh;  172nd,  Jackson,  M 
sissippi;  170th,  Newark,  New  JerS' 
153rd,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  167 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
168th,  Olmsted  AFB,  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  mission  to  Alaska  was  m£ 
on  September  13  by  a  C-97  of  the  14 
Air  Transport  Wing,  Van  Nuys 
California.  The  wing  will  fly  two  nr 
sions  a  month  from  Travis  AFB,  C 
fornia  to  Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska,  w 
stops   at    McChord    AFB,   Washingt 


WB. 


LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  ancJ  grodes. 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the  grades 
indicate  the  highest  grade  positions  available.  For  example,  pilots  are 
needed  by  No.  27  (305th  Air  Rescue  Sq.)  and  by  No.  32  (150th  Tactical 
Fighter  Sq.)  in  grades  through  major,  and  by  No.  6  (302nd  Air  Rescue 
Sq.)  in  grades  through  captain.  Additional  vacancies,  not  listed,  exist  o'l 
other  Air  Reserve  Forces'  units.  For  information  on  listed  positions,  write 
directly  to  the  unit  at  the  address  shown  in  the  right  hand  column.  If 
you  do  not  qualify  for  one  of  the  positions  listed  but  wish  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  program,  use  the  application  form 
on  this  page. 


Officer 

Pilot:  27-32  (Maj.);  6  (Capt.). 
Navigator:  6-26-40  (Capt.). 
Aircraft  Control:  3-8-9-10-16-29 

(Capt.). 
Communications-Electronics  Systems: 

28-30-43  (Capt.). 
Transportation:  11-31  (Capt.). 
Administrative  Services:  21  (Capt.). 
Medical  Service:  17   (Capt.). 
Medical  Professional:  20  (Lt.Col.); 

17  (Maj.). 
Nurse:  17-20  (Capt.). 
Dental:  20  (Maj.). 
Veterinary:  17-20  (Maj.). 

Airman 
Administrative:  13  (MSgt.);  27 

(SSgt.);  2-7-10-12-21-22-31-38- 

43-45  (AlC). 
Aerospace    Control   Systems:    2-3-4-5- 

6-8-9-10-12-13-14-16-17-19-22-25-29- 

30-31-33-35-41-42-43-44  (MSgt.); 

28-34  (TSgt.);  39  (SSgt.). 
Aircraft  Accessory  Maintenance:  10- 

30-43  (TSgt.);  3-4-5-9-12-16-44 

(SSgt.);  35-42  (AlC);  25-28-29 

(A2C);  39  (A3C). 
Aircraft  Maintenance:  6-18  (A2C). 
Aircrew  Protection:  6  (SSgt.). 


Civil  Engineering  Mechanical/ 

Electrical:  25  (MSgt.). 
Communications-Electronics  Systems: 

44  (MSgt.);  10-16-25-33-34-35-43 

(TSgt.);  3-8-12-19-30-39-41  (SSgt); 

4-5-28  (AlC);  29  (A2C);  1  (A3C). 
Communications  Operations:  10-35 

(MSgt.);  16-25  (TSgt.);  8-9-29-41 

(SSgt.);  4-5-6-28-43-44  (AlC). 
Dental:  17  (SSgt.). 
Intricate  Equipment  Maintenance: 

17  (SSgt.). 
Medical:  17-20  (MSgt.). 
Motor  Vehicle  Maintenance:  35 

(AlC). 
Personnel:  14  (TSgt.);  8-9-12-28-35 

(AlC). 
Supply:  2-19  (SSgt.);  10  (AlC); 

35  (A2C). 
Transportation:  11-15-31  (MSgt.); 

23-45  (SSgt.);  36-37  (AlC). 
Wire  Communications  Systems 

Maintenance:  43-44  (SSgt.); 

5-41-42  (AlC);  4-22-29-35-39 

(A2C). 


Air  Technician:  24-40  (Flying 
Training  Instructor,  NGC-12). 
Starting  salary  $10,250. 


KEY  UNIT 

1.  Det.  5,  13lh  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Brookley  AFB,  Alabama. 

2.  4th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama. 

3.  Det.  8,  12lh  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Arizi 

4.  Del.  4,  12lh  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona. 

5.  Det.  7,  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona. 

6.  302nd  Air  Rescue  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona. 

7.  8lh  Air  Postal  Fit..  Alameda  NAS,  California. 
X.  Det.   5.    12th   Mobile  Communications  Sq.,   Hamilton   AFB,  Californi 
9.  Det.  9,  12th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  March  AFB,  California. 

1(1.  12lh  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Mather  AFB,  California. 

11.  X7th  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  McClellan  AFB,  California. 

12.  Det.  6,  I2lh  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Norton  AFB.  California. 

13.  7th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Oakland  lAP,  California. 

14.  2nd  Air  Postal  Gp..  Fort  Miley,  San  Francisco,  California. 

15.  82nd  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California. 

16.  Det.  2,  12th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California. 

17.  518th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Vandenberg  AFB,  California. 

18.  301st  Air  Rescue  Sq.,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida. 

19.  Det.  6.  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  MacDill  AFB,  Florida. 

20.  458th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida. 

21.  1st  Air  Postal  Gp.,  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia. 

22.  Det.  3.  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Hunter  AFB,  Georgia. 

23.  91st  Air  Terminal  Sq..  O'Hare  lAP,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

24.  126th  Air  Refueling  Wg.,  O'Hare  lAP,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

25.  11th  Mobile  Communications  Sq..  Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 

26.  8498th  Navigator  Training  Sq.,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland. 

27.  3()5th  Air  Rescue  Sq.,  Selfridge  AFB.  Michigan. 

28.  Det.    1.   11th  Mobile  Communications  Sq..  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan. 

29.  Det.  2,  lllh  Mobile  Communications  Sq..  Richards-Gebaur  AFB.  Miss< 

30.  Det.  3.   1 1th  Mobile  Communications  So.,  Offutt  AFB.  Nebraska. 

31.  88th  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB.  New  Jersey. 

32.  150th  Tactical  Fighter  Gp..  Kirtland  AFB.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

33.  Det.  4.   llth  Mobile  Communications  Sq..  Suffolk  Co.  AFB.  New  V 

34.  Det.  6.  llth  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

35.  Llth  Mobile  Communications  Sq..  Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma. 

36.  92nd  Air  Terminal  Sq..  Wyoming.  Pennsylvania. 

37.  81st  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  Charleston  AFB.  South  Carolina. 

38.  3rd  Air  Postal  Fit..  Memphis  MAP,  Tennessee. 

39.  Det.  1,  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas. 

40.  136th  Air  Refueling  Gp.,  Dallas  NAS.  Texas. 

41.  Det.  2.  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  James-Connally  AFB,  Texas 

42.  Det.  4,  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas. 

43.  Det.  1,  12th  Mobile  Communications  Sq..  Hill  AFB,  Utah. 

44.  Det.  3,  12th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Fairchild  AFB,  Washington. 

45.  86th  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  McChord  AFB.  Washington. 


Please  send  me  information  on  vacancies  in  the  Air  Res<»'< 
Forces  for  which  I  may  be  qualified. 


NAME 

SERVICE  NUMBER 

ADDRESS 


GRADE       ' 
AFSC 


ZIP  CODE 

MAIL  TO:  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  3800  York  SiiM. 
Denver,  Colorado,  80205 
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ING-AFRes  cooperation  .  .  .  Open  sea 
ue  techniques  .  .  .  F-105  qualification  .  .  . 
roved  efficiency  .  .  .  over-water  flights  .  .  . 
^o  delivery  systems. 

"hese  were  some  of  the  unique  features  of 
:nt  summer  encampments: 
eventeen  hundred  men  of  the  Connecticut 
G  and  Air  Force  Reserve's  904th  Troop 
rier  Group,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  dem- 
jated  the  abiUty  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
s  to  effectively  work  together  under  Secre- 

of  Defense  McNamara's  concept  of  "com- 
;d  forces."  They  merged  at  motor  pool,  Air 
ce,  communications  and  photo  sections, 
he  302nd  Air  Rescue  Squadron,  Luke  AFB, 
:ona,  practiced  open  sea  rescue  techniques 
he  Alameda  NAS,  California.  Their  para- 
uemen  received  training  in  the  HC-130, 
newest  aircraft  in  ARS. 
ast  year,  the  108th  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
juire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  became  the  first 
G  unit  to  receive  F-105  jets.  The  1,500 
.h.  aircraft  is  very  complex,  requiring  many 
rs  of  training  for  pilots  and  support  crews, 
ir  McGuire  encampment  brought  them 
er  to  that  objective. 

[aterial  specialists  of  the  936th  Troop 
rier  Group,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Mis- 
i,  improved  efficiency  during  their  encamp- 
t  at  that  base.  Utilizing  a  network  of  radio- 
ne,  remote  teletype  printer  and  computers, 

Reservists  now  deliver  parts  to  C-124 
hanics  in  less  than  18  minutes, 
nticipating  a  change  of  aircraft  and  loca- 
,  the  941st  Troop  Carrier  Group,  Paine 
i,  Washington,  split  its  summer  tour, 
ut  400  Reservists  trained  at  Paine  while 
rews  traveled  to  their  new  home,  Mc- 
rd  AFB,  for  transition  training  from  C- 
s  to  the  C-124 
n  September,  Air  Guardsmen  of  the  135th 

143rd  Air  Commando  Groups,  Baltimore, 
■yland  and  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  re- 
;tively,  made  their  first  over-water  training 
Its  to  Europe.  During  the  exercise,  named 
ik  Slip,"  the  commandos  flew  HU-16s  to 
:in-Main  AB,  Germany,  by  way  of  Labra- 
,  Iceland  and  England, 
aircrews  of  the  939th  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
tland  lAP,  Oregon,  practiced  the  Air  Force 
erve-developed  "Sling-shot"  system  of 
;o  delivery  from  C-119s  during  their 
jave  Desert  encampment. 


reserve  camera  /.- 

What  they  do  during  summer  encampments,., 

<   AIC  Arthur  Hey,  Missouri  ANG,  installs  20mm  cannon 
shells  in  a  jet  fighter  of  the  13 1st  TFGp. 
at  Volk  Field,  Wis. 

▼  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Curtis,  commander  of  the  New 
York  ANG,  is  briefed  on  aircraft  maintenance 
by  members  of  the  106th  AirTransGp.  during  in- 
spection tour  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  N.  Y. 


v.:' 


►  930th  TCGp.  Reservists, 

A2C  Vernon  Hilderbrand  and 

AlC  Robert  Hey,  work  on  a 

C-119's  navigation  set 

at  Bakalar  AFB,  Ind. 


Air  Guardsmen  of  the  168th  AirTransGp.,  Olmsted 

AFB,  Pa.,  devote  off-duty  time  to  household 

chores  preparing  Camp  Sertoma  for 

retarded  children  of  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  ANG  has  helped  prepare  the 

camp  near  Linglestown  for  the  past  two  years. 


During  a  tactical  training  mission  at  Fort  Lee, 
Va.,  AlC  Joseph  Nagle,  a  Loadmaster 
in  the  902nd  TCGp.,  Grenier  Field,  N.  H.  pre- 
pares to  release  heavy  equipment  for 
airdropping  from  a  C-1 19. 


««. 


"GSGHwG   C9iJlGn9    MM  m  mm  recruiting,.,  disaster  relief  work. 


>«■ 


Helping  kick-off  the  summer  recruiting  drive  for 
the  910th  TCGp.,  Vienna,  Ohio  is  entertainer 
Jack  Jones,  an  A3C  attached  to  the  Los  Angeles 
USAF  Information  Office.  Assisting  him  display 
posters  is  Diane  Dicks,  unit  records  clerk. 
Col.  Randall  Hendricks,  910th  commander  looks  onl 


The  Air  Reserve  Forces  furnished  immediate  airlift 

support  and  technical  assistance  to 

residents  of  communities  hit  by  "Hurricane  Betsy" 

in  Sept.  (Story,  page  3.)  Typical  of  the  humanitarian 

missions  was  the  airlift  of  a  "cherry  picker,"  a 

communications  repair  vehicle,  in  a  C-1 24 

to  New  Orleans  by  Reservists  of  the  512th  TCWg. 
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R.  . .  is  dedicated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  which  is 
featured  in  this  issue  (see 
page  6).  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the 
eighth  official  to  hold  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
is  shown  being  administered 
the  oath  of  office  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  on   October   1,   1965. 


Air  Guardsmen  (l-r),  SSgt.  Dewey  Daniels  and  TSgts.  Maurice  Bertrand  ar 
D.  Bundy  Maples,  of  157th  FISq.,  McEntire  ANG  Base,  S.C,  and  the 
comdr.,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Johnson  Sr.,  pose  with  trophies  after  winning  F-IC 
phase  of  "William  Tell"  weapons  loading  competition  at  Tyndatl  AFB,  Fl 


William  Jell  65  .  .  . 

An  Air  National  Guard  team  of  the 
157th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  of 
McEntire  ANG  Base,  South  Carolina, 
is  the  Air  Force's  F-102  weapons  load- 
ing champions.  They  won  the  title  dur- 
ing the  Worldwide  Fighter  Interceptor 
Meet,  William  Tell,  at  Tyndall  AFB, 
Florida,   October   1-9. 

Competing  against  four  other  F-l()2 
teams  from  the  regular  Air  Force,  the 
South  Carolina  Guardsmen  scored  a 
total  of  1 ,400  points  out  of  a  possible 
1,600  points. 

The  weapons  loading  competition  was 
divided  into  two  phases:  a  written  test, 
and  the  loading  operation.  In  the  latter, 
requiring  the  loading  of  six  Falcon  mis- 
siles within  22  minutes,  the  Air  Guards- 
men scored  880  points  out  of  a  possible 
1.000  points. 

In  the  weapons  delivery  phase  of  the 
meet,  the  winning  teams,  by  aircraft 
category,  were:  (F-101)  62nd  FISq., 
Sawyer  AFB,  Michigan:  (F-102)  32nd 
FISq.,  Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands;  (F-106)  71st  FISq.,  Self- 
ridge  AFB,  Michigan,  and  (F-104) 
331st  FISq.,  Webb  AFB,  Texas. 

Recruiting  program  .  .  . 

A  Delayed  Enlistment  Program 
(DEP),  which  permits  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  Ready  Reserve  as 
much  as  120  days  before  going  on  ac- 
tive duty,  is  now  in  effect. 

Under  the  new  program  recruits  are 
accepted  in  the  Ready  Reserve  and  re- 
called to  active  duty  or  allowed  to  enlist 
in  the  regular  Air  Force  at  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  date.  During  the  interim 
period  they  will  not  participate  in  Re- 
serve training,  but  will  enjoy  draft- 
deferred  status  and  accrue  longevity  for 
pay  purposes. 

Applicants  for  DEP  must  possess  the 


same  mental,  moral  and  physical  qud 
fications  and  undergo  the  same  pre 
essing  as  regular  Air  Force  enlisted 
Those  accepted  into  the  Reserve 
guaranteed  later  recall  or  enlistment 
the  regular  Air  Force  provided  they 
not  become  unqualified  during  the  ti 
they  are  members  of  the  Reserve. 

Similar  to  the  Air  Corps  Enlisted  I- 
serve  program  of  World  War  II,  D  ' 
is  designed  to  let  the  Air  Force  recr 
the  maximum  number  of  people  dur  I 
peak  recruiting  periods  and  then  sprq 
their  entrance  into  active  duty  ol 
months  when  recruiting  is  slack. 

EC/  news  .  .  . 

A  new  system  for  recognizing  cci- 
pletion  of  correspondence  courses  ^ 
initiated   by   the   Extension   Course 
stitute  on  September   1. 

Some  of  the  changes  affecting  Restr- 
ists    are    as    follows:    Volume    Rev 
Exercises  will  no  longer  be  graded 
merically,  instead  grades  of  satisfacl 
or   unsatisfactory   will    be    returned 
students  on  postal  cards  in  lieu  of 
original  work  sheets;  85  per  cent  of 
items  must  be  answered  correctly  to . 
ceive  a  grade  of  satisfactory:  Reservfc 
will  continue  to  receive  certificates!! 
completion  for  each  satisfactory  volu 
but  diplomas  will  not  be  awarded  u 
completion  of  all  course  volumes; 
servists  may  take  a  Course  Examina 
after  finishing  all  volumes  of  a  co 
and,   upon  satisfactory  completion, 
ceive  a  Certificate  of  Course  Com 
tion  entitling  them  to  additional  st 
hour  credits  for  Reserve  points. 

As  noted  above,  diplomas  are 
longer  awarded  for  individual 
courses,  however,  in  the  future  di 
mas  will  be  awarded  for  the  comple 
of  Professional  Development  Progr 
(PDP).  The  PDP  is  a  new  system  b 

see  NEWS 


fGA  conference 

JO  iGS  *  ...  "Impressive 

rjormance". .  ."responsiveness" 
edication". .  ."professionalism" 


\bove  are  some  of  the  terms  used  by 
Force  dignitaries  during  the  87th 
neral  Conference  of  the  National 
ard  Association  of  the  U.S.  in  de- 
ibing  Air  National  Guard  accom- 
hments.  The  meeting  was  in  Miami 
ich,  Florida,  September  27-30. 
Excerpts  from  addresses  by  key  Air 
rce  speakers  follow: 
jeneral  William  H.  Blanchard,  Air 
■ce  vice  chief  of  staff,  expressed  his 
niration  for  the  Guard's  "consistently 
)ressive  performance  in  augmenting 
■  active  forces,"  adding,  "we  are 
cing  more  and  more  dependence  on 
dy  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
I  Air  Force  Reserve — units  that  have 
resented  an  essential  element  of  our 
:ngth  for  some  time  and  especially 
;his  moment." 

jeneral  Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  com- 
nder,  Tactical  Air  Command:  "I  am 
rtened  by  the  existence  of  the  A..ir 
ard  and  the  responsiveness  with  which 
y  react.  They  are  TAC's  ace  in  the 
e." 

ilajor  General  Joseph  A.  Cunning- 
ti,  deputy  chief  of  staff,  Operations, 
idquarters  Military  Air  Transport 
vice:  "We  are  always  gratified  at  the 
f  these  Guard  people,  and  their  col- 
»ues  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  can 
ote  full-time  effort  to  their  regular 
fessions — and  in  their  limited  spare 
e  produce  the  way  they  do  for  the 
ional  security." 

tlajor  General  Curtis  R.  Low,  assist- 
chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces: 
le  Air  Reserve  Forces  are  accepted 
the  active  force  as  being  versatile, 
ctive,  and  necessary  to  the  perform- 
e  of  the  Air  Force  mission." 
Aajor  General  Winston  P.  Wilson, 
jf  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau: 
y  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Guard 
aunts  to  a  faith  in  these  officers  and 
1  who,  year  after  year  take  the  bad 
ig  with  the  good  and  continue  the 
rch,  making  up  the  shortages  in  re- 
rces  by  professional  ability  and  in- 
inal  fortitude." 

The  National  Guard,  already  at  a 
cetime  peak  in  readiness,  is  prepared 
take  on  an  even  heavier  training 
den  in  support  of  increased  U.S. 
imitments  overseas,"  stated  Major 
leral  James  F.  Cantwell,  president 
SfGA. 
n  summarizing  the  past  year's  ac- 


complishments, NGA's  Committee  on 
Air  Affairs  reported.  .  .  .  "This  has 
been  an  active  and  successful  year. 
While  we  still  have  problems — we  can 
see  progress  being  made  toward  their 
solutions.  And  each  year  we  can  see  the 
Air  National  Guard  increasing  its  stat- 
ure as  a  recognized  element  of  national 
military  strength." 

The  convention  also  included  a  panel 
presentation  on  the  war   in   Viet-Nam, 


moderated  by  Arthur  Sylvester,  assistant 
secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs); 
business  meetings;  presentations  of 
awards;  and  social  functions. 

Four  ANCi  otlicers  were  elected  for 
three-year  terms  of  oflice  to  NGA's 
executive  council.  They  were:  Major 
Generals  Don  J.  Smith  of  Illinois  and 
George  R.  Doster  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  and 
Brigadier  Generals  Ross  Garlich  of  Mis- 
souri and  Chas.  F.  Riggle  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Smith  (I),  c/s  for  Air,  Illinois  NG,  ac- 
cepts an  NGB  special  citation  for  conceiving  and  directing 
the  conversion  of  all  ANG  KC-97s  to  jet  augmentation.  Brig. 
Gen.   I.   G.   Brown,   asst.   chief.   NGB /Air,   makes   award. 


The  166th  AirTransGp. 
of  Delaware  was  awarded 
the  "Spaatz  Trophy"  as 
ANG's  most  outstanding 
unit.  The  group's  com- 
mander, Col.  C.  E. 
Atkinson  accepts  the 
trophy  from  Maj.  Gen. 
R.A.Ballard,  Florida 
Guard  commander. 


NGA's  operational  readi- 
ness trophy  (heavy  trans- 
ports) went  to  the  151st 
AirTransGp.,  Utah.  Brig. 
Gen.  A.  G.  Winn  (c),  c/s 
for  Air,  Utah,  and 
Lt.  Col.  G.  H.  Caldwell 
(I),  Gp.  Operations  Off. 
accept  trophy  from  Maj. 
Gen.  J.  C.  Moffitt. 
Colorado  AG. 


Other  awards:  the  "McAllister  Trophy"  to  the  166th  AirTransGp.  (Spaatz 
Trophy  winner),  chosen  the  best  C-97  unit;  the  "Spaatz  Trophy"  runner-up 
award  to  the  190th  TacReconGp.,  Kan.;  and  operational  readiness 
trophies  to  the  115th  FtrGp.,Wis.  and  to  the  143rd  Air  Commando  Gp., 
R.  I.,  the  most   combat-ready  ANG  units  of  ADC  and  TAC  respectively. 
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Employees  of  Indiana  Bell  Telephone 

Co.  load  repair  vehicles 

aboard  a  512th  TCWg.  C-124  to  help 

Southern  Bell  specialists  restore 

communications  service  to 

hurricane-ravaged  New  Orleans. 


K'i't^isvm 


Employer  support 

.  .  .  a  vital  factor  in 

Air  Reserve  Forces' 

humanitarian  efforts. 


" . . .  domestic  version  of  the  Berlin  airlift. 


OVER  200  civilian  employers  played  a  silent  but  highly 
significant  role  throughout  the  Hurricane  Betsy  disas- 
ter relief  operations.  Their  cooperation  in  the  no-notice 
release  of  employees  who  also  are  Reservists  helped  make 
possible  the  immediate  and  large  scale  response  by  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces. 

Though  seldom  publicized,  employer  support  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces'  humanitarian  and  augmen- 
tation capabilities.  This  is  especially  true  since  the  majority 
of  Reservists  are  civilian  employees  of  private  enterprise  or 
are  self  employed.  In  the  case  of  self  employed  Reservists — 
of  which  52  participated  in  the  Hurricane  Betsy  operations 
— they  deserve  double  recognition:  for  their  contributions  as 
Reservists  and  for  devoting  time  away  from  the  pursuit  of 
personal  business  interests. 

The  Betsy  operations  gave  the  telephone  companies  an 
excellent  sample  of  one  by-product  of  such  cooperation  by 
employers.  Supporting  the  38  sorties  which  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  flew  transporting  emergency  telephone  equipment 
were  many  Bell  System  and  Western  Electric  employees 
acting  in  their  capacity  as  Reservists. 

At  O'Hare  International  Airport,  for  example,  10  em- 
ployees of  Illinois  Bell  and  Western  Electric's  Hawthorne 
Works  were  on  duty  that  Saturday.  In  their  role  as  Reserv- 
ists, they  were  scheduling  flights,  maintaining  aircraft,  issuing 
gear  to  the  plane  crews,  and  supervising  the  loading  of  cargo. 
At  Atlanta,  one  Southern  Bell  supervisor  was  surprised  to 
encounter  a  man  from  Southwestern  Bell,  who  was  the  pilot 
of  one  of  the  airlift  planes. 

The  role  played  by  Air  National  Guardsmen  and  Air 
Force  Reservists  in  providing  disaster  relief  after  the  hurri- 
cane continues  to    reap  praise  from  many  sources. 

Representative  F.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana,  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  labeled  the  dis- 
aster relief  operations  as  a  ".  .  .  domestic  version  of  the 
Berlin  airlift."  Following  are  excerpts  of  other  remarks  by 
Mr.  Hebert  as  they  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  5. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  8,  1965,  Hurricane  Betsy 
struck  the  Southeast  and  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States 
with  maniacal  fury   .   .   .   the  primary   target  of  Hurricane 


Betsy's  rage  was  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans  which  expe 
enced  the  brunt  of  this  frightful  storm. 

"Every  Federal  and  State  agency,  even  remotely  capal 
of  assisting  the  residents  of  this  stricken  area,  immediaU 
volunteered  to  provide  every  possible  assistance  within  thi 
own  resources  and  capabilities. 

"Our  Military  Reserve  components  also  contributed  har 
somely  both  during  the  actual  hurricane  and  in  the  sub 
quent  recovery  effort.  .  .  .  The  Air  Force  Reserve  ag;i 
demonstrated  its  responsiveness  by  mounting  a  giant  airit 
to  New  Orleans.  Air  Force  Reservists  from  troop  carrr 
wings  in  1  1  states  airlifted  vitally  needed  supplies  and  equ- 
ment  into  the  New  Orleans  area. 

"Reservists  flying  C-119  Boxcars,  C-123  Providers,  al 
four-engine  C-124  Glohemasters  airlifted  over  546  tons  al 
more  than  500  passengers  in  138  missions  into  the  stricli 
area  in  the  first  few  days  after  the  disaster.  These  Air  Fo  e 
Reserve  citizen-airmen  flew  a  total  of  more  than  430,000  t( 
miles  and  275,000  passenger-miles. 

"The  citizens  of  the  New  Orleans  area  are  indebted  j 
these  Air  Force  Reservists  and  to  the  Continental  Air  Co- 
mand,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Cecil  Childre 

"Air  National  Guard  C-97s,  C-121s  and  C-54s  flew  i- 
merous  missions  carrying  relief  supplies  from  various  s  - 
tions  of  the  nation  to  the  New  Orleans  area. 

"The  Civil  Air  Patrol  demonstrated  its  capability  in  ass  - 
ing  in  rescue  and  disaster  relief  operations  during  and  at 
the  onset  of  Hurricane  Betsy.  More  than  700  CAP  memb 
participated  in  disaster  relief  under  the  direction  of  State  ;d 
local  parish  civil  defense  agencies."  [See  CAP  News,  p.e 
J5.]  "The  contribution  made  by  these  individual  membis, 
together  with  all  their  available  equipment,  did  mucho 
lighten  the  suffering  of  thousands  of  stranded  victims  rf 
Hurricane  Betsy. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  manner  in  which  1  n 
effectively  impress  upon  you  what  I  have  been  trying  to  ' 
and  to  dramatize  the  work  done  by  the  men  of  the  NiJ, 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Air  National  Guard,  and  « 
Coast  Guard  in  the  areas  struck  by  Hurricane  Betsy  iso 
salute  them  with  the  same  salutation  given  to  the  menJi 
uniform  in  time  of  war  .  .  .  each  in  his  own  way  demonstrjid 
an  uncommon  valor  which  was  a  common  virtue." 


Communications  specialists  jrom  Chicaf^o 

share  a  442nd  TCWg.  C-124  with  a  "cherry  picker" 

donated  by  AT&T  for  telephone-telegraph 

repair  operations  in  New  Orleans.  The  442nd 

transported  about  80  tons  of  supplies 

and  equipment  during  the  operation. 


Members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  jrom  throughout 

the  country  converged  on  Southeastern  U.S. 

to  assist  residents  of  flooded  communities.  Success 

of  the  airlift  missions  depended  heavily  upon 

Reserve  maintenance  crews  such  as 

these  members  of  the  926th  TCGp.  at  New  Orleans. 


Reservists  of  the  926th  TCGp. 
at  New  Orleans  NAS,  La.,  unload 
a  cargo  of  emergency  supplies. 
The  group  worked  at  the  Louisi- 
ana terminal  point  which  received 
a  million  pounds  of  sorely-needed 
supplies  consisting  mostly  of 
food,  blankets,  clothing,  field 
kitchens,  and  generators. 


A  cargo  of  litters,  representing  one  of 

40  loads  of  emergency  supplies 

airlifted  by  members  of  the  433rd  TCWg., 

Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  is  unloaded  at 

New  Orleans.  The  wing  flew  in  almost 

300,000  pounds  of  supplies 

in  a  three-day  period. 


DEPARTMENT  of  the  AIR  FORCE 


The  effective  utilization  of 
resources  and  over  $70  billion 
in  assets  demand  top  manage- 
ment and  leadership — the  job  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Staff. 


4xM 


Dr.  Harold  Brown 


^^HE  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was  created  as  part  of  our  military  estab- 

^J  lishment  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  It  came  into  bemg  officially 

on  September  18,  1947,  under  the  Honorable  W.  Stuart  Symington. 

By  the  same  act,  the  United  States  Air  Force  was  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  This  was  accomplished  by  transferring  the  Army  Air 
Forces  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949  redesignated  the  military 
establishment  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  instituted  it  as  an  executive  office, 
and  made  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  a  military  division  within  DOD  equal 
in  status  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  organized  separately 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  operates  under  the 
authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  mission  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  to  provide 
a  capability,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  armed  forces,  of 
preserving  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  its  defense,  supporting  the  national  policies,  imple- 
menting the  national  objectives,  and  overcoming  any  nation 
responsible  for  aggressive  acts  that  imperil  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  country.  Leonard  Marks  Jr. 


Robert  H.  Charles 


John  A.  Lang  Jr. 


Stephen  N.  Shulman 


Maj.  Gen.  LeBailly 


Brig.  Gen.  Stewart 
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Norman  S.  Paul 
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Alexander  H.  Flax 

The  Office 

of  the 
Secretary 

The  Secretary 

He  is  a  civilian  appointed  by  K 
President  with  the  advice  and  con  ol 
of  the  Senate. 

Functions:   As    head   of   the  Dep 
ment  of  the  Air  Force,  he  is  res{f. 
sible  for  all  affairs  of  the  Departni* 
including  those  necessary  for  the  trr 
ing,     operations,    administration, 
search  and  development,  logist* 
support    and    maintenance,    welfT 
preparedness,  and  effectiveness 
Air  Force,  and  such  other  lawii:!  - 
tivities  as  may  be  prescribed  by  he 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defef 
Incumbent:  Hon.  Dr.  Harold  Brown 


I 


The  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force 

unctions:  Principal  assistant  to  the 
:cretary.  Is  responsible  for  the  over- 
1  direction,  guidance,  and  supervision 
■  the  affairs  of  the  Department,  and 
i  plans,  policies,  and  programs.  Super- 
ses  the  activities  of  the  Reserve  com- 
)nents  of  the  Air  Force  and  is  a 
ember  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
sard.  Handles  the  international  ac- 
uities of  the  Department. 
cumhent:  Norman  S.  Paul 

Assistant  Secretary 
(Financial  Management) 

mctions:  Responsible  for  activities 
lated  to  the  Air  Force  programming 
ocesses  and  the  preparation  and 
ilidation  of  all  program  documenta- 
)n,  including  Program  Change  Pro- 
)sals  and  other  adjustments;  budget- 
g,  fund  management  and  cost  control; 
counting  and  accounting  systems; 
lance,  including  disbursement  and 
illection  of  funds;  development  and 
pplication  of  management  informa- 
m  systems,  progress  and  statistical 
porting,  special  program  status  re- 
)rts,  and  interpretation  of  such  man- 
;ement  data;  auditing;  contracts  for 
Management  Engineering  Services; 
intract  financing;  and  Automatic  Data 
ocessing  Equipment  and  is  the  Air 
3rce  Senior  Automatic  Data  Process- 
g  policy  official.  Directs  and  super- 
ses  the  Comptroller.  While  the  Comp- 
Dller  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
ssistant  Secretary  (Financial  Man- 
jement),  he  has  a  concurrent  respon- 
sility  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
cumbent:  Leonard  Marks  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary 
(Research  and  Development) 

mctions:  Is  in  charge  of  scientific  and 
:hnical  matters;  basic  and  applied 
search,  exploratory  development  and 
Ivanced  technology;  integration  of 
chnology  with,  and  determination  of, 
lalitative  Air  Force  requirements; 
search,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
ition  of  weapons,  weapon  systems, 
id  defense  materiel;  and  technical 
anagement  of  systems  engineering 
id  integration. 
cumbent:  Alexander  H.  Flax 

Assistant  Secretary 
(Installations  and  Logistics) 

unctions:  Controls  production  and 
intract  management  of  weapon  sys- 
ms,  industrial  defense  program;  in- 
Jstrial  resources  and  readiness;  pro- 
irement  activities,  including  required 
Jterminations  and  findings,  contract- 
g,  and  administration  and  termina- 


tion of  contracts;  contractors  equal 
employment  opportunities;  renegotia- 
tion affairs,  contract  appeals,  and  re- 
lated activities;  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  matters;  small  business;  Cana- 
dian Production  and  Development 
Sharing  Program;  supply  management, 
including  requirements  determinations, 
storage,  distribution,  and  disposal  of 
all  materiel;  equipment  maintenance 
and  modification  management;  Inter- 
national Logistics  Program;  materiel 
and  logistics  planning  and  program- 
ming; cost  reduction  program;  installa- 
tions planning  and  programming; 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  real  estate, 
construction  of  bases  and  facilities; 
family  housing;  maintenance  of  real 
property;  civil  aviation,  including  the 
Department  of  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Aviation,  and  the 
Interagency  Group  on  International 
Aviation;  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  other  service  activities;  and 
economic  utilization  policy. 
Incumbent:  Robert  H.  Charles 

The  Special  Assistant  for  Manpower, 
Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces 

Functions:  Directs  and  supervises  all 
matters  concerned  with  manpower 
and  organization;  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  including  health,  welfare, 
and  morale  activities;  Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Program  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  including  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Program;  Gov- 
ernment employee  organizations — Afr 
Force  management  affairs;  Reserve 
components,  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps,  Civil  Air  Patrol;  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  security 
program;  informational,  international, 
physical  and  personnel  aspects  of  the 
Industrial  Security  Program;  training; 
management  principles  and  techniques, 
including  the  Management  Improve- 
ment Program;  contracts  for  personal 
services  and  training;  travel  and  per 
diem  allowances;  Air  Force  Board  for 
the  Correction  of  Military  Records; 
and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Person- 
nel Council  and  its  component  boards. 
Incumbent:  John  A.  Lang  Jr.,  acting 

The  Administrative  Assistant 

Functions:  Handles  the  management 
and  administration  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Assures  administrative  con- 
tinuity during  changes  in  top  officials 
and  performs  various  functions  and 
special  projects  involving  the  depart- 
ment as  directed  by  the  Secretary. 
Incumbent:  John  A.  Lang  Jr. 

The  General  Counsel 

Functions:  Is  the  final  legal  authority 


on  all  matters  arising  within  or  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  except  those  relating  to  the 
administration  of  military  justice  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  assigned 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  Pro- 
vides legal  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Air  Staff  and  represents 
the  Secretary  in  dealing  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
negotiation  of  international  agreements 
affecting  the  Air  Force. 
Incumbent:  Stephen  N.  Shulman 

The  Director, 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison 

Functions:  Advises  and  assists  the  Sec- 
retary and  all  principal  civilian  and 
military  officials  of  the  Department 
concerning  Air  Force  legislative  affairs 
and  congressional  relations  except  ap- 
propriation matters.  Develops,  coordi- 
nates, and  supervises  the  Air  Force 
legislative  program  including  reports 
preparation,  testimony,  and  related 
statements  on  legislation;  processes 
replies  to  congressional  committee  in- 
quiries, including  the  preparation  of 
testimony  for  hearings;  processing  re- 
plies to  inquiries  from  members  of 
Congress,  the  executive  office  of  the 
President,  and  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President;  supervising  travel  arrange- 
ments for  congressional  travel  desig- 
nated an  official  responsibility  of  the 
Air  Force;  informs  members  and  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  Air  Force 
activities;  and  handles  the  release  of 
classified  information  to  Congress. 
Incumbent:  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbin 

The  Director, 
Office  of  Information 

Functions:  Advises  and  assists  the  Sec- 
retary and  all  other  principal  civilian 
and  military  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  information  activities. 
Conducts  the  operation  of  the  USAF 
Information  Program;  plans,  directs, 
and  supervises  internal  and  external 
information  activities;  develops  and 
supervises  community  relations  pro- 
grams; and  develops  and  monitors 
actions  in  support  of  the  Air  Force. 
Incumbent:  Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  LeBailly 

The  Director, 
Office  of  Space  Systems 

Functions:  Assists  the  Secretary  in  dis- 
charging his  responsibility  for  space 
systems.  Maintains  liaison  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  interested  governmental  agencies 
on  matters  relative  to  space  systems. 
Incumbent:  Brig.  Gen.  James  T.  Stewart 


The 
Air 
Staff 


"The  Air  Staff  shall  furnish  pro- 
fessional assistance  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Under  Secretary,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff." 


The  National  Security  Act  also  contained  provisions 
for  an  Air  Staff  within  the  executive  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Staff  was  authorized  to 
consist  of  a  Chief  of  Staff,  a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  not  more 
than  five  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  military  and 
civilian  members  of  the  Air  Force  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Air  Staff. 


Col.  Cassiday 


Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever 


Maj.  Gen.  Bohannon 


Lt.  Gen.  Martin 


Dr.  Robert  G.  Loewy 


Maj.  Gen.  Manss 


Gen.  McConnell 


Gen.  Blanchard  ^^^^^ 


Lt.  Gen.  Wheless 


Cs> 


Paul  A.  Hower 


Maj  Gen.  Thomas 


Maj.  Gen.  Low 


Maj.  Gen.  Taylor 


Col.  Pueh 


Lt.  Gen.  Merrel 


The  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF 

He  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
th  the  consent  of  Congress,  from 
long  Air  Force  general  officers. 
mctions:  Serves  as  a  member  of  the 
int  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Armed 
»rces  Policy  Council.  In  his  JCS 
pacity  he  is  one  of  the  principal 
litary  advisors  to  the  President,  the 
Uional  Security  Council,  and  the 
cretary  of  Defense.  He  is  the  prin- 
)al  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
r  Force  on  Air  Force  activities. 
He  presides  over  the  Air  Staff,  trans- 
ts  their  plans  and  recommendations 
the  Secretary  and  acts  as  his  agent 
carrying  them  out. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
the  Air  Force  and  the  preparation 
its  forces  for  military  operations, 
pervises  the  administration  of  Air 
>rce  personnel  assigned  to  unified 
ganizations  and  unified  and  specified 
mbatant  commands,  and  support  of 
rces  assigned  to  these  organizations 
d  commands  as  directed  upon  the 
r  Force  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
pervises  the  following  activities  when 
iponsibility  for  them  has  been  as- 
;ned  to  the  Air  Force  by  the  Secre- 

7  of  Defense:  the  carrying  out  of 
y  supply  or  service  activity  common 
more  than  one  military  department; 
;  development  and  operational  use 

new  weapons  and  weapon  systems; 
d  the  performance  of  such  functions 

may  be  transferred  from  other  de- 
rtments  or  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
;nt  of  Defense. 
:umbent:  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell 

The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

mctions:  Supervises  the  U.S.  Air 
)rce.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of 
5  Chief  of  StafT,  or  in  the  event  of 
vacancy  in  that  office,  he  exercises 

8  authority  and  performs  the  duties 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  Serves  as  Chair- 

an  of  the  Air  Council. 

cumbent:  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard 

The  Assistant 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

mctions:  Aids  the  Chief  and  Vice 
lief  in  the  development,  implemen- 
tion,  and  review  of  plans,  programs, 
id  policies,  and  in  the  overall  direc- 
>n  of  USAF.  Exercises  general  super- 
sion  over  the  organization  and  ad- 
inistration  of  the  Air  Staff.  Arbitrates 
fferences  which  develop  between  Air 
aff  agencies,  and  between  those  agen- 
Js  and  field  commands  and  provides 
lidance  for  the  resolution  of  problems. 
cumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless 

There  are  11  independent  offices 
the  Air  Staff  reporting  directly  to 


the  Chief  of  StafJ.  They  provide  ad- 
visory and  support  services  and  assist 
in  developinf>  policies  and  supervising 
the  activities  of  the  Air  Force  within 
their  assigned  fields.  The  heads  of 
these  offices  provide  broad  policy  guid- 
ance to  their  subordinate  elements. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Staff 

Functions:  Responsible  to  the  Assistant 
Vice  Chief  for  internal  administration 
and  management  of  the  Air  Staff. 
Supervises  management  programs  for 
the  effective  utilization  of  resources. 
Incumbent:  Col.  Benjamin  B.  Cassiday  Jr. 

The  USAF  Scientific 
Advisory  Board 

Functions:  Advises  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
on  all  scientific  matters  of  interest  to 
the  Air  Force  mission.  The  members, 
selected  from  various  technological  and 
scientific  fields,  constitute  an  advisory 
and  consultant  body  which  reviews 
research  and  technological  develop- 
ments for  possible  further  development 
for  military  application.  The  Board 
also  reviews  and  evaluates  the  Air 
Force  long-range  plans  for  research 
and  development,  and  provides  advice 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  programs. 
Chairman:  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever 

The  Chief  Scientist 

Functions:  Counsels  the  Chief  of  Staff 
in  all  areas  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. Recommends  changes  in  policies, 
plans,  and  organization  to  improve 
research  and  development  programs. 
Incumbent:  Dr.  Robert  G.  Loewy 

The  Chief, 
Operations  and  Analysis 

Functions:  Conducts  studies  of  war- 
fare problems  to  provide  bases  for 
command  and  management  decisions. 
His  office  studies  and  evaluates  weap- 
ons and  tactics,  strategy,  logistics,  and 
other  subjects  related  to  the  Air  Force 
mission.  His  office  monitors  and  co- 
ordinates the  entire  Operations  Analy- 
sis program  of  the  Air  Force. 
Incumbent:  Paul  A.  Hower 

The  Surgeon  General 

Functions:  Advises  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  health 
of  Air  Force  personnel.  Administers 
all  medical  services  of  USAF,  develops 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces  medical  pro- 
gram, and  advises  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Medical)  on  USAF  medical  matters. 
Incumbent:  Maj.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bohannon 


The  Inspector  General 

Functions:  Determines  the  status  of 
combat  readiness,  command  mission 
accomplishment,  logistic  effectiveness 
and  discipline;  evaluates  the  efficiency, 
economy,  and  adequacy  of  USAF; 
investigates  matters  within  USAF  juris- 
diction involving  crime,  violations  of 
public  trust,  subversion,  disaffection, 
and  related  activities;  directs  the  coun- 
terintelligence program  and  establishes 
security  policy;  develops  and  directs 
the  ground,  flight,  missile  and  nuclear 
safety  policies,  programs,  and  proce- 
dures; and  establishes  facilities  for 
inspection,  security,  investigation,  law 
enforcement,  and  safety. 
Incumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  Glen  W.  Martin 

The  Judge  Advocate  General 

Functions:  Exercises  general  super- 
vision over  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary justice  and  civil  law  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Air  Force.  Responsible 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  legal  system  of  appellate  reviews 
of  courts-martial  records  as  provided 
by  the  UCMJ. 
Incumbent:  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Manss 

The  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Intelligence 

Functions:  Develops  and  implements 
intelligence  plans  and  policies  and  rep- 
resents the  Chief  of  Staff,  for  intelli- 
gence matters,  on  specific  joint  and 
interdepartmental  committees  of  the 
Government.  Coordinates  the  collec- 
tion and  production  of  air  intelligence 
by  Air  Force  activities.  Operates  the 
air  attache  systems,  and  provides  offi- 
cial liaison  between  foreign  military 
representatives  and  the  Air  Force. 
Monitors  the  worldwide  targeting 
efforts  to  keep  USAF  apprised  of  cur- 
rent changes  and  developments.  Pro- 
duces air  technical  intelligence  from 
reports  and  the  handling  and  analysis 
of  foreign  material. 
Incumbent:  Maj.  Gen.  Jack  E.  Thomas 

The  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Reserve  Forces 

Functions:  Assists  and  advises  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  all 
matters  regarding  Reserve  components. 
Coordinates  staff  efforts  and  monitors 
the  overall  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  for  Reserve  Forces. 
Responsible  for  Reserve  affairs  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  Provides  Air  Force 
membership  on  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  provides  liaison  with 
nongovernmental  organizations  and 
associations  having  a  primary  interest 
in  Reserve  Forces. 
Incumbent:  Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  R.  Low 


The  Chief  of  Chaplains 

Functions:  Handles  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  Air  Force  chaplaincy. 
Establishes  and  maintains  liaison  with 
religious  groups  and  quasi-official  rela- 
tionships with  ecclesiastical  endorsing 
agencies.  Serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Incumbent:  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Taylor 

The  Du-ector 
of  Administrative  Services 

Functions:  Develops  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  procedures  for  administra- 
tive management,  practices  and  services 
throughout  the  Air  Force.  Responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  Air  Force 
Postal  and  Security  Courier  Services 
and  for  the  performance  of  adminis- 
trative services  in  direct  support  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Headquarters  USAF. 
Incumbent:  Col.  Robert  J.  Pugh 

The  Comptroller 
of  the  Air  Force 

Functions:  Responsible  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Financial  Management) 
and  concurrently  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
for  budgeting,  accounting,  disbursing, 
data  management  and  automated  sys- 
tems development,  analyses  and  prog- 
ress reporting,  and  auditing  throughout 
the  Air  Force. 
Incumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  Jack  G.  Merrell 


Lt.  Gen.  Stone 


The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 


The  various  Air  Staff  functions  are 
delegated  to  the  director  level. 
Headed  by  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  directorates  are  organized  by  rela- 
tive functions  into  homogenous  groups. 


The  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Personnel 

Functions:  Develops  and  directs  the 
execution  of  plans,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
develops  systems  designed  to  integrate 
fully  qualified  personnel  at  the  time 
and  place  required  for  all  weapon  and 
support  systems,  and  attendant  opera- 
tional requirements. 
Incumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Stone 

The  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Programs  and  Resources 

Functions:  Develops  programs  and  re- 
quirements regarding  the  attainment 
of  operating  and  supporting  forces  and 
directs  the  implementation  of  these 
programs.  Exercises  Air  Staff  leader- 
ship in  effecting  maximum  balance  of 
available  resources  and  integration  of 
effort  toward  operational  capability  of 
all  weapon  and  support  systems. 
Incumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman 


Lt.  Gen.  Compton 


Lt.  Gen.  Friedman 


Lt.  Gen.  Ferguson 


Lt.  Gen.  Gerrity 


The  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Plans  and  Operations 

Functions:  Formulates  overall 
Force  operational  concepts,  objectivei 
policies,  plans,  missions,  and  doctrine 
Translates  assigned  roles  and  missioi 
into  tasks  and  determines  force  requin 
ments  to  support  approved  nation' 
strategy.  Responsible  for  functioi 
which  are  in  support  of  the  JCS. 

He  is  the  operations  deputy  to  t\ 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  latter's  capaci; 
as  a  member  of  the  JCS  and  is  respoi 
sible  for  USAF  participation  in  joi) 
and  combined  policy  making,  plai 
ning,  and  operational  activities. 
Incumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  K.  Compton 

The  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Research  and  Development 

Functions:  Produces  and  directs 
Force  plans,  programs,  policies,  at 
procedures  in  the  field  of  basic  ai 
applied  research,  advanced  engineerii 
development,  research  support,  dev< 
opment  planning,  and  test  activitit 
Serves  as  the  focal  point  for  all  matte 
relating  to  space,  including  the  coon 
nation  of  Air  Force  activities  wi 
other  government  agencies.  Respo 
sible  for  projecting  developments 
meet  future  Air  Force  mission  requir 
ments.  Acts  as  the  office  of  prima 
interest  for  the  Office  of  Aerospa 
Research  and  directs  the  Air  For 
research  and  development  activities 
the  nuclear  energy  field. 
Incumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson 

The  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Systems  and  Logistics 

Functions:  Manages  activities  in  t 
field  of  logistical  support  for  the  / 
Force  and  Reserve  Forces  which 
volves  systems  and  support  equipmj 
development,  quantitative  logistical 
quirements  determination,  procu; 
ment,  supply  and  services,  productic 
industrial  planning,  maintenance  en 
neering,  and  transportation.  Respc 
sible  for  the  execution  of  the  Air  Foi 
portion  of  the  foreign  mutual  ass 
ance  program,  small  business  affa 
and  technical  programs  security. 
Incumbent:  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrit 
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JESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 


II  I  receive  earlier  response  and  more  personal 
ention  to  my  correspondence  if  I  address  it  to  an 
ividual  at  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center?    No. 

eply  to  correspondence  is  often  delayed  if  it  is  addressed  to 
individual.  Address  all  correspondence  to:  Air  Reserve 
sonnel  Center,  3800  York  St.,  Denver,  Colorado.  80205. 

as  released  from  active  duty  by  reason  of  "Hard- 
p."  My  DD  Form  214  shows  a  reenlistment  eligi- 
ky  code  of  RE-2.    Can  I  reenlist  in  the  Air  Force? 

>,  if  proof  is  submitted  that  the  hardship  no  longer  exists. 

es  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
ve  to  retire  at  a  specified  age?  Age  does  not  preclude 
enlisted  member  of  the  AF  Reserve  from  participation  ex- 
t  that  a  reenlistment  will  not  be  authorized  if  the  airman 

reached  his  64  birthday  and  has  sufficient  service  to 
ilify  for  retired  pay.   However,  points  earned  after  qualify- 

for  retired  pay  under  Chapter  67,  Title  10,  U.S.  Code, 
not  be  counted  in  the  computation  of  retired  pay,  unless 
mber  was  retained  in  an  active  status  by  the  Secretary 
he  Air  Force. 

n  a  Reservist  apply  for  a  tour  of  duty  in  South 
it-Nam?  Would  his  tour  be  shorter  than  regular 
fended  active  duty  personnel?  A  Reservist  applying 
recall  to  extended  active  duty  may  indicate  in  his  applica- 
1  any  and  all  geographical  areas  in  which  he  would  like 
serve.  There  can  be  no  assurance  that  such  preference 
Lild  be  considered;  however,  since  assignments  are  de- 
nined  by  specific  needs  of  the  service.  Tours  of  duty  in 
iven  area  are  the  same  for  all  personnel. 


f  am  a  57-year-old  retired  Reservist  who  has  ful- 
filled service  requirements  for  retired  pay  at  age 
60.  Am  I  eligible  for  exchange  and  commissary 
privileges  now  or  must  I  wait  until  I  am  60?  You  arc 

not  eligible  to  buy  from  the  exchange  and  commissary.  These 
are  privileges  and  benefits  that  accrue  to  a  member  who  is 
receiving  retired  pay.  You  will  be  eligible  for  an  appropriate 
identification  card  at  the  time  you  arc  certified  for  retired  pay. 

/  was  assigned  to  ISLRS  in  1959. 1  volunteered  for  an 
active  Reserve  assignment  and  participated  over 
three  years  before  my  employer  required  me  to 
travel  so  much  that  I  was  not  able  to  remain  active. 
I  was  recently  notified  that  I  have  again  been  as- 
signed to  ISLRS.  Can  I  obtain  a  Ready  Reserve  assign- 
ment now?  An  officer  assigned  to  ISLRS  the  second  time 
for  failure  to  meet  annual  participation  requirements  for  re- 
tention of  an  active  status  is  not  entitled  to  be  reassigned  to 
an  active  status  except  when  a  waiver  is  granted.  Normally 
only  one  waiver  will  be  approved  and  the  individual  so  advised 
at  the  time  of  the  approval.  A  request  for  waiver  will  be 
considered  only  when  return  to  Ready  Reserve  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Air  Force  and  he  has  been  approved  for  assign- 
ment to  a  Ready  Reserve  unit  (not  Part  III). 

What  penalty  may  be  imposed  if  a  Nonprior  Service 
Reservist  who  has  served  six  months'  active  duty  for 
training  fails  to  perform  his  training  duties  which  in- 
clude serving  annual  15-day  tours  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  obligated  service?  Reservists  are  required 
to  attend  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  scheduled  unit  training 
assemblies,  plus  an  annual  active  duty  tour,  to  maintain  satis- 
factory participation  requirements.  At  such  time  as  a  Nonprior 
Service  Reservist  becomes  an  unsatisfactory  participant  he  may 
be  recommended  for  a  45-day  invoked  tour  to  induce  satis- 
factory participation.  If,  subsequent  to  performing  the  45-day 
tour  the  individual  continues  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  partici- 
pant, he  may  then  be  referred  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  induction. 


VS  from  page  2 

eloped  by  the  institute  whereby  di- 
mas  may  be  earned  for  completing  a 
es  of  courses.  PDP  is  being  developed 
;wo  ways. 

)ne  method  involves  the  breaking 
vn  of  current  "long  courses"  into  a 
nber  of  courses,  each  requiring  a 
arse  Examination.  Completion  of  all 
courses  leads  to  a  diploma, 
n  the  second  method,  a  series  of 
irses  whose  numbers  would  normally 
respond  to  the  first  two  digits  of  a 
dent's  AFSC  will  be  selected  as  a 
P.  For  example,  a  student  with  an 
SC  in  the  30  area  can  enroll  in  a 
P  leading  to  a  diploma  in  the  com- 
nications  and  electronics  field, 
rhe  initial  programs  will  be  an- 
jnced  in  the  near  future  and  addi- 
lal  programs  will  be  activated  as  new 
irses  are  added  to  the  ECI  inventory, 
rhe  Post  Office  Department  reports 
t  some  students  taking  Extension 
urse  Institute  courses  are  returning 
respondence  to  Gunter  AFB,  Ala- 
na  improperly  marked. 


Pre-addressed  indicia  envelopes  are 
furnished  to  Air  Force  Reserve  students 
to  transmit  course  solutions  or  related 
correspondence  to  ECI  by  regular  first 
class  mail.  These  envelopes  are  not  to 
be  indorsed  with  any  additional  services 
such  as  airmail,  certified,  registered,  etc. 

Correspondence  course  .  .  . 

Reserve  officers  may  now  enroll  in  a 
new  correspondence  program  prepared 
by  the  Air  War  College. 

Colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and 
majors  (with  college  degrees)  who  have 
completed  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  are  eligible  to  enroll. 

The  course  normally  spans  two  years 
and  is  divided  into  four  volumes:  Bases 
of  Power  and  Conflict,  U.S.  National 
Security  Policy,  Military  Capabilities 
and  Employment,  and  Military  Strategy: 
Current  and  Future.  Reservists  receive 
35  points  for  each  volume. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  on 
Extension  Course  Institute  Form  23 
through  the  Reservist's  unit. 


Former  editor  retires  .  .  . 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Friedmann,  editor 
of  The  Air  Reservist  Magazine  from 
June  1958  to  October  1959,  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  on  October  1,  after 
27  years  of  service.  He  entered  the  New 
Jersey  National  Guard  as  a  private  in 
1938.  His  last  assignment  was  as  direc- 
tor of  Information  for  the  13th  Air 
Force  at  Clark  AB,  in  the  Philippines. 

Colonel  Friedmann  was  cited  for  his 
contribution  to  Philippine-American  re- 
lations by  both  the  U.S.  and  Philippine 
Governments,  receiving  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  service  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Correction  .  .  . 

We  didn't  intentionally  demote  Brig- 
adier General  Willard  W.  Millikan  or 
Colonel  William  R.  McCall  Jr.,  in  the 
picture  caption  on  page  12  of  our  Oc- 
tober issue.  Actually,  General  Millikan 
commands  the  113th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  and  Colonel  McCall  is  chief  of 
staff  for  Air,  DCANG.  Our  apologies. 
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The 
JAGAR 

Story. . . 


"We  of  the  active  duty  estab- 
lishment hold  the  JAGARS  in 
the  highest  esteem  as  attorneys, 
and  officers,  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Reserve." 

Major  General  Robert  W.  Manss 

The  Judge  Advocate  General,  USAF 


Scheinberg 


Kandel 


Focal  point  for  increased  utilization  of  JAGAR  progran 
will  be  the  office  of  CON  AC  s  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
Cot.  Alfred  Kandel,  witft  immediate  supervisory  contrc 
provided  by  assistant,  Lt.  Cot.  Herbert  J.  Scheinberg 


. . .  increased  utilization  of  AFRes  lawyeri 


I J 


^^HE  Air  Force  Reserve's  Judge  Advocate  General  Area 

/  Representative  (JAGAR)  program  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  major  campaign  to  increase  utilization  of  the 
JAGARS.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program,  slightly  less 
than  four  years  ago,  the  Reserve-lawyer  members  continue 
to  prove  their  augmentation  capability  by  furnishing  legal 
assistance  to  Regular  and  Reserve  units  and  authorized  indi- 
viduals in  almost  every  state  of  the  nation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  overall  increased  utilization  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces  by  the  active  establishment,  Lieuten- 
ant General  Cecil  H.  Childre,  commander.  Continental  Air 
Command  (CONAC),  has  solidly  indorsed  the  plan  which 
calls  for  extensive  publicity  informing  all  eligible  units  and 
personnel  of  the  JAGAR  capability. 

Basically,  JAGARS  are  Reserve  lawyers  who  render  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
and  furnish  legal  services  to  active  duty  and  Reserve  units 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Recent  innovations  have  authorized 
JAGARS  to  present  lectures  at  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  detachments  and  Civil  Air  Patrol  units  in  connection 
with  military  law  instruction,  and  to  aid  active  duty  casualty 
assistance  officers  in  their  work  concerning  survivor  benefits 
and  entitlements.  JAGARS  cannot  accept  fees,  and  are  for- 
bidden to  represent  a  client  in  litigation.  Essentially,  their 
services  include  consultation  and  reference  of  particular 
situations  to  local  bar  organizations  and  legal  aid  societies 
through  which  the  services  of  a  non-military  lawyer  may  be 
made  available. 

The  spectrum  of  JAGAR  aid  is  wide.  In  a  recent  survey 
of  only  90  members,  they  reported  completing  the  following 


transactions  during  the  past  fiscal  year:  domestic  relatioi 
427;  wills,  192;  real  estate,  206;  military  affairs,  422;  speci 
projects,  202;  lectures,  6  and,  miscellaneous,  769.  The  m 
cellaneous  area  included  transactions  involving  taxatic 
pubhc  relations,  commercial  transportation,  and  recruitir 
The  Air  Force  also  has  used  JAGAR  service  in  claims  inv( 
ligation  of  sonic  booms.  Cost  reduction  is  an  essential  fact 
when  claims  are  presented  by  residents  of  communiti 
which  are  not  situated  near  an  active  duty  base,  but  a 
close  to  a  JAGAR's  home  office  or  residence. 

A  specific  instance  of  JAGAR  augmentation  involved 
USAF  proposed  real  estate  sales  contract  form  and  lea 
agreement  form  for  use  by  military  personnel  in  all  stat( 
Of  necessity,  such  forms  were  subject  to  alterations  ai 
additional  provisions  to  accommodate  local  law.  The  fon 
were  evaluated  by  51  JAGARS  from  30  different  stati 
assembled  by  the  CONAC  Staff  Judge  Advocate  and  f( 
warded  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  USAF.  The  spri 
issue  of  the  Air  Force  JAG  Bulletin  contained  a  sample  lea 
form  and  acknowledged  the  invaluable  assistance  render 
by  JAGARS. 

Based  on  their  current  and  extensive  knowledge  of  Io( 
laws,  JAGARS  were  helpful  in  another  project  concemi 
the  methods  servicemen  should  employ  to  establish  le{ 
domicile  in  the  different  states. 

Approximately  55  members  of  the  program  are  des 
nated  coordinators  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising 
activities  of  assigned  JAGARS.  They  conduct  a  legal  assi 
ance  program  and  maintain  liaison  with  legal  aid  agenc: 
within  their  areas.  Additionally,  they  prepare  effectiveni 
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srts.  certify  forms  relating  to  point  gaining  activities,  and 
rise  their  respective  Air  Force  Reserve  region  staff  judge 
ocates  of  the  status  of  their  J  AGAR  programs, 
n  order  to  qualify  for  a  JAGAR  assignment,  the  Reservist 
It  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  law  school;  admitted  to 
:tice  before  the  highest  court  of  a  state  or  before  a  Fed- 
district  court;  hold  a  valid  Reserve  commission;  and, 
i  member  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department 
iserve).  Most  JAGARS  hold  Part  111  mobilization  assign- 
its;  however,  certain  members  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
leral's  Department  (Reserve)  are  Part  1  assignees.  All 
jARS  except  those  in  Part  I  are  assigned  to  the  9525th 
Reserve  Squadron,  Denver,  Colorado,  which  handles 
jinistrative  and  personnel  functions  for  the  members, 
dthough,  as  previously  stated,  the  program  affords  Re- 
e  lawyers  the  opportunity  to  supply  legal  services  from 
r  offices,  there  are  some  who  have  found  they  can  pro- 
i  more  effective  augmentation  by  pooling  their  talents, 
rty-five  JAGARS  in  the  City  of  New  Yofk  provide  all 
;s  of  legal  services  to  the  military  community  in  the 
Iter  New  York  area  on  a  regular  basis, 
'heir  headquarters  oflfice  (and  an  exceptionally  fine  law 
iry)  is  located  in  the  U.  S.  Courthouse,  Foley  Square, 
V  York.  These  Reservist-lawyers  voluntarily  have  broad- 
1  the  JAGAR  mission  to  include  effective  liaison  with 
;  and  federal  judiciary,  local  governmental  officials  and 
associations.  In  addition,  they  maintain  a  vigorous  public 
tions  program  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Judge  Advocate 
leral  Department;  publish  a  monthly  information  bulletin, 
d  The  JAGAR,  with  a  distribution  in  excess  of  300;  and, 


on  an  annual  basis,  conduct  a  professional  legal  symposium 
with  recognized  panelists  covering  the  particular  field  of 
law  in  which  they  specialize. 

The  New  York  City  group  volunteers  for  such  other  proj- 
ects as  indoctrinating  ROTC  cadets,  law  school  students,  and 
other  military  personnel  on  such  subjects  as  military  justice, 
the  Code  of  Conduct,  careers  in  the  Air  Force  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  Department,  and  other  specific  legal  subjects. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  the  establishment  of  similar, 
but  smaller,  JAGAR  groups  in  the  cities  of  Dallas,  Texas; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Los  Angeles,  California;  and,  Miami, 
Florida. 

JAGARS  perform  inactive  duty  training  without  pay. 
They  receive  Reserve  retirement  credit  for  training. 

The  conscientious  efforts  of  the  JAGARS  has  done  much 
to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  concept  of  Reserve  training 
through  performing  actual  Air  Force  duties.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  real  and  tangible  benefit  in  the  way  of  legal 
services  to  active  duty  Air  Force  units  and  individuals  as 
well  as  units  of  the  Reserves,  the  program  produces  skilled, 
professional  officers  to  meet  mobilization  requirements. 

JAGARS  are  capable  of  assuming  a  greater  share  of  the 
legal  assistance  workload.  All  that  remains  now  is  for  eligible 
units  and  personnel,  including  retirees,  to  seek  out  the  near- 
est JAGAR,  present  the  problem,  and  let  him  take  it  from 
there.  JAGARS  are  located  in  almost  every  state. 

Help  in  locating  JAGARS  may  be  had  by  contacting  the 
staff  judge  advocate  of  the  respective  Air  Force  Reserve 
Region  or  the  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate,  Headquar- 
ters, Continental  Air  Command,  Robins  AFB,  Georgia. 


Capt.  William  H.  Buchanan  (r),  receives  the  N.Y.C. 
JAGAR  Office  Award  for  his  outstanding  support  of 
the  legal  program  during  1965.  Maj.  Arthur  Gerwin, 
Part  I  assignee  with  Hq.  USAF  and  a  N.Y.C.  JAGAR, 
made  presentation   recently   in   behalf   of   the  group. 


Lt.  Col.  Durward  B.  Mercer,  (r), 
an  AFRes  JAGAR  serving  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  offers  legal  advice 
to  retired  Air  Force  Col. 
Robert  Householder  in  the  office 
of  CON  AC'S  SJA.  Counseling  active 
duty  units  and  individuals 
are  major  phases  of  the 
JAGAR  augmentation  capability. 
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Air  Reserve  Forces 
travelogue:  Hawaii... 

California . . .  Alaska 

In  August,  the  107th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  be- 
came the  first  ANG  unit  ever  deployed 
to  the  Pacific  for  a  joint  Air  Force- 
Army  exercise. 

Named  Tropic  Lightning,  the  120- 
day  exercise  ends  in  mid-December.  It 
calls  for  ANG  aircraft  to  provide  close 
air  support  for  the  Army's  Hawaii- 
based  25th  Infantry  Division. 

The  107th  flew  more  than  150  mis- 
sions to  deliver  a  variety  of  live  ord- 
nance to  the  exercise  area  about  200 
miles  from  Hickam. 

Late  in  September,  six  F-84Fs  of  the 
ANG's  122nd  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
Baer  Field,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  took 
over  the  air  support  missions  for  the 
remainder  of  Tropic  Lightning. 

Meanwhile,  for  two  weeks  starting 
August  14,  Air  Guardsmen  of  the  146th 
Air  Transport  Wing,  Van  Nuys,  Cali- 
fornia, flying  C-97s,  were  providing  air- 
lift for   Army   Guardsmen   during   the 


F-TOOs  of  the  107fh  TFGp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  fly 

^er  Oahu's  Koolau  mountain  range,  Hawaii, 

during  exercise  "Tropic  Lightning." 
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civil  disturbance  in  the  Watts  section 
of  Los  Angeles.  They  flew  80  missions, 
carrying  5,667  troops  and  passengers, 
and  18,516  pounds  of  cargo  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation. 

During  the  same  month.  Air  Guards- 
men of  the  182nd  Tactical  Fighter  Gp., 
Peoria,  Illinois,  were  deployed  to  Alaska 
for  Diamond  Lil  XVII,  an  operational 
mission  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Command. 
Later,  October  10-17,  the  192nd  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Gp.,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
arrived  for  Diamond  Lil  XVIII. 

Air   Reservists   of  the   302nd   Troop 


Carrier  Wing,  Clinton  County  AFB 
Ohio,  flew  1 5  of  their  C-1 19's  to  Elmen 
dorf  AFB,  Alaska,  for  Army/Air  Forq 
mobility  exercise  King  Crab  X.  Fror 
October  16-30,  the  unit  flew  airdro 
sorties,  personnel  and  equipment  airlif 
and  airlanded  cargo  and  supplies. 

At  the  close  of  King  Crab  X,  exercis 
Arctic  Shore  X  got  underway  with  pei 
sonnel  of  the  440th  Troop  Carrie 
Wing,  General  Mitchell  Field,  Wiscor 
sin,  participating.  The  unit  is  operatin 
out  of  Eielson  AFB,  Alaska,  and  Kin 
Salmon  Airport  for  the  exercise. 


Officer 

Pilot:  6-9-10-12  (Maj.);   1-2-4-5-7-8- 

11-13-14-15-17-19-20-22  (Capt.). 
Navigator:  4-5-7-19  (Capt.). 
Aircraft  Maintenance:   1-3-5-6-10-13 

(Capt.). 
Civil  Engineer:  1-13   (Capt.). 
Communications-Electronics:  1 

(Capt.). 
Information:   1    (Capt.). 
Medical  Professional:  9   (Lt.Col. ); 

7-14  (Maj.). 
Medical  Services:  10   (Capt.). 
Nurse:  4-6-7  (Capt.). 
Personnel:  9   (Capt.). 
Veterinary:  9   (Lt.Col.). 

Airman 
Flight  Mechanic:  7-19  (MSgt.);  9 

(TSgt.). 
Loadmaster:  5  (TSgt.);  11-15  (SSgt.). 
Air  Traffic  Control:  6  (TSgt.);  12-15 

(SSgt.). 
Aircraft  Maintenance:  2-4-6-11-13 

(TSgt.);  8  (SSgt.);  1  (AlC). 
Aircraft  Accessory  Maintenance:  13 

(SSgt.). 
Aircrew  Protection:  14  (AlC). 
Administrative:   11    (SSgt.). 
Communications-Electronics:  9 

(TSgt.). 
Communications-Operations:  4-12 

(SSgt.). 
Construction:   1    (AlC). 
Dental:  9-20  (TSgt.). 
Fabric,  Leather  and  Rubber:  8 

(SSgt.). 
Facilities:  7  (TSgt.);  3  (SSgt.). 
Food  Services:  14-19  (TSgt.). 
Education  and  Training:  15  (TSgt.); 

3-11    (SSgt.). 


Fire  Protection:  14  (MSgt.);   1-19 

(TSgt.);  3-11    (SSgt.). 
Intricate  Equipment  Maintenance:  20 

(TSgt.). 
Medical:  7    (TSgt.). 
Munitions  and   Weapons 

Maintenance:   12    (SSgt.). 
Personnel:   1    (TSgt.). 
Procurement:  9    (TSgt.). 
Training  Devices:  9   (AIC). 
Transportation:  7    (AlC). 
Wire  Maintenance:  15  (SSgt.);  17 

(AlC). 

Air  Technician:  21  (Photo  Technician 
and  Repairman,   NGW-11).   Salary 
$6,032;  21   (Fire  Control  Specialist, 
NGW-11).    Salary    $6,032;    18    (Ex- 
plosive Ordnance  Technician, 
NGW-13).  Salary  $6,219-$6,884. 
Must  possess  AFSC  46430;  18 
(Weapons  Control  System  Techni- 
cian, NGW-11).  Salary  $5,740- 
$6,614.  Must  possess  AFSC  32251F 
and  have  had  MG-10  experience; 
16  (Weapons  Control  System  Tech-    f' 
nician,  NGW-11).  Salary  $6,635.20. 
Must  be  TSgt.  or  below,  possess  a 
32251F  or  32271F  AFSC  and  have 
two  years  F/TF-102A  experience. 

JAGARS 
Reserve  officers  who  are  lawyers  are 
being  sought  for  assignment  with  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  Area  Repre- 
sentative Program.  Contact  Lt.  Col. 
Herbert  J.  Scheinberg,  Office  of  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate,  Hq.  Conti- 
nental Air  Command.  Robins  AFB, 
Georgia,  31094.  (See  story,  page  12.) 


LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and  grad 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the  gra< 
indicate  the  highest  grade  positions  available.  For  example,  pilots  < 
needed  by  No.  12  (939th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.)  in  grades  through  ma 
and  by  No.  1  (938th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.)  in  grades  through  captd 
Additional  vacancies,  not  listed,  exist  at  other  Air  Reserve  Forces'  unj 
For  Information  on  listed  positions,  write  directly  to  the  unit  at  the  addrc 
shown  in  the  right  hand  column.  If  you  do  not  qualify  for  one  of 
positions  listed  but  wish  )o  participate  actively  in  the  Air  Reserve  For 
program,  use  the  application  form  on  this  page. 


KEY 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


UNIT 

938th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Hamilton  AFB,  California. 
March  AFB,  California. 
Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 
Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana. 
Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana. 


452nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg, 
932nd  Troop  Carrier  Gp. 
434th  Troop  Carrier  Wg. 
917th  Troop  Carrier  Gp., 
926th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Alvin  Callender  Fid.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiam 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


442nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg., 
902nd  Troop  Carrier  Gp., 
514th  Troop  Carrier  Wg., 
914th  Troop  Carrier  Gp., 
302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg., 
939th  Troop  Carrier  Gp., 
937th  Troop  Carrier  Gp., 


Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri. 

Grenier  Fid.,  New  Hampshire. 

McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey. 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio. 

Portland  lAP,  Oregon. 

Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma. 
911th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Gtr.  Pittsburgh  AP,  Pennsylvania. 
446th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas. 
147th  Consolidated  Maintenance  Aircraft  Sq.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas. 
433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Kelly  AFB,  Texas. 

158th  Consolidated  Maintenance  Aircraft  Sq.,  Burlington  MAP,  Vermo 
941st  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Paine  Field,  Washington. 
440th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  General  Mitchell  Fid.,  Wisconsin. 
Base  Detachment,  Hulman  Fid.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
146th  Fighter  Interceptor  Sq.,  Gtr.  Pittsburgh  AP,  Pennsylvania. 


Please  send  me  information  on  vacancies  in  the  Air  Reser 
Forces  for  which  I  may  be  qualified. 

NAME GRADE 

SERVICE  NUMBER AFSC 

ADDRESS 

ZIP  CODE    


MAIL  TO:  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  3800  York  Stree 
Denver,  Colorado,  80205 
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atrol 

laborates  in: 

rescue  operations, 
disaster  relief  work 
and  space  research 


missions  .  .  . 

laskan  CAP  units  recently  were 
;d  upon  to  perform  two  separate 
rgency  search  and  rescue  missions. 
.  CAP  float  plane  rescued  two  teach- 
clinging  to  their  overturned  boat  in 
zing  waters  of  Kotzebue  Sound, 
he  second  search  effort  brought 
?  units  into  action  when  a  party  of 
e  hunters  were  forced  to  abandon 
r  light  aircraft  and  were  unheard  of 
two  weeks.  CAP  aircraft  from  Cor- 
a  and  Fairbanks  joined  other  search 
icies  in  a  massive  hunt  which  ended 
n  the  trio  was  located  safely  on  a 
ier  near  Hannah  Lake. 

ister  relief  .  .  . 

ome  700  members  of  Louisiana's 
il  Air  Patrol  (CAP),  assisted  in  res- 
disaster  relief  and  clean-up  opera- 
s  in  that  hurricane-torn  state  during 
tember. 

AP's  entire  Louisiana  Wing  was 
ted  on  September  8,  when  it  became 
lent  the  state  would  receive  the  full 
;e  of  Hurricane  Betsy.  Wing  re- 
rces  and  personnel  were  made  avail- 
:  to  Civil  Defense, 
hirty-five  gasoline-driven,  power 
jrators,  virtually  all  such  equipment 
sessed  by  Louisiana  CAP,  were 
ised  into  service.  They  provided 
Tgency  power  for  many  purposes, 
uding  radio  station  broadcasting  and 
preservation  of  food. 
1  addition,  75  CAP  trucks,  ambu- 
;es  and  jeeps  were  committed  to  the 
:  of  evacuation  and  rescue  of  strand- 
victims.  Twelve  aircraft  were  made 
ilable  for  surveillance  and  refugee- 
iting  flights,  while  more  than  100 
P  radio  stations,  fixed  and  mobile, 
e  put  into  emergency  service.  These 
imunications  facilities  frequently 
e  the  only  source  which  local  Civil 
'ense  and  other  relief  agencies  had 
ilable  to  carry  out  their  operations, 
iummarizing  CAP's  role,  Colonel  Jo- 
h  G.  Ehrlicher,  Louisiana  Wing  com- 
nder,  stated:  "Everything  we  had, 
generators,  rolling  stock  and  com- 


munications facilities  were  used  and 
many  of  our  people  even  used  their  own 
automobiles  and  personal  boats  to  assist 
in  the  'little  Dunkirk'  which  took  place 
here.  Our  senior  members  and  cadets 
.  .  .  manned  refugee  shelters,  flew  aerial 
surveillance  and  refugee-spotting  mis- 
sions, manned  communications  posts, 
assisted  the  Red  Cross  in  food  handling 
and  distribution  at  the  shelters,  and 
drove  ambulances  and  trucks." 

Cited  as  indicative  of  the  wide-rang- 
ing services  performed  by  CAP  person- 
nel was  a  mission  flown  by  Major 
Eugene  Schuler  of  the  New  Orleans 
Senior  Squadron.  The  major  flew  a  PA- 
12  aircraft  for  six  hours  immediately 
after  the  hurricane  winds  had  subsided, 
broadcasting,  via  loudspeaker,  informa- 
tion and  guidance  to  thousands  of 
stranded  refugees.  He  advised  them  on 
evacuation  routes  and,  in  the  case  of 
roof-top  victims,  when  and  where  res- 
cue could  be  expected. 

CAP  units  in  unaffected  areas  of  the 
state  and  its  Mississippi  Wing  also  lent 
assistance.  They  flew  clothing  and  other 
needed  relief  items  into  the  stricken  area. 

CAP  conference  .  .  . 

More  than  400  CAP  members  gath- 
ered in  Houston,  Texas,  October  28, 
for  a  two-day  conference  and  election 
of  national  oflicers. 

Host  for  the  conference  was  Colonel 
Paul  W.  Turner,  CAP,  outgoing  chair- 
man. The  National  Board,  which  directs 
the  affairs  of  this  all-volunteer  public 
service  organization,  is  comprised  of 
eight  region  commanders  and  52  wing 
commanders  from  the  50  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  CAP  National  Head- 
quarters at  Ellington  AFB,  Texas. 


Flying  program  .  .  . 

cap's  cadet  flying  program  received 
enthusiastic  approval  from  members  of 
the  National  Pilots'  Association  during 
the  organization's  annual  hoard  of  di- 
rectors meeting  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Colonel  Allen  F.  Herzberg,  USAF,  CAP 
deputy  national  commander,  headed  a 
briefing  team  which  outlined  CAP's 
proposal  to  expand  its  pilot  training 
program  from  the  single  encampment 
conducted  this  year  to  possibly  three 
annual  cadet  flying  encampments. 

Firefly  collection  .  .  . 

Assistance  of  the  Puerto  Rico  CAP 
Wing  has  been  requested  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
of  Greenbelt,  Maryland,  in  providing 
fireflies  for  space  research. 

Life  Scientist  Anna  Marie  Yech  of 
Goddard's  Space  Biology  Branch,  said, 
"The  branch  is  involved  in  a  program 
of  life  detection  using  the  firefly  to 
detect  adenosine  triphospate  (ATP),  a 
substance  essential  in  all  life  as  it  is 
known  on  earth.  A  large  supply  of  fire- 
flies is  needed  in  order  not  to  hinder 
our  research.  The  U.S.  is  limited  as  a 
source  due  to  sharp  seasonal  changes. 
Therefore,  we  are  looking  to  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  year  'round  source." 

The  center  will  use  the  fireflies  in  a 
life  detection  "firefly"  instrument  that 
contains  all  of  the  firefly's  glow  system 
except  ATP.  Thus  when  the  instrument, 
carried  aloft  in  balloons,  sounding  rock- 
ets or  spacecraft,  encounters  a  live 
microorganism  in  space,  the  ATP  con- 
tained in  it  will  complete  the  circuit 
and  produce  a  glow  indicating  life. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Wing  will  collect, 
store  and  ship  the  fireflies  to  the  Space 
Center  headquarters. 


Hurricane  relief  supplies  donated  by  citizens  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  are  loaded  for 
flight  to  New  Orleans  by  (l-r):  Maj.  W.  C.  Hux  and  Capt.  G.  C.  Stringer  of 
CAP,  assisted  by  Capt.  C.  A.  Trest,  USAF,  Mississippi  Wing  liaison  officer. 
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Air  Force  Reservists  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  Information 
Flight,  recently  teamed  with  local  television 
station  in  presenting  USAF  film,  "The 
Strategic  Mixed  Force."  On  camera  (l-r),  Maj. 
Robert  Miller,  flight  comdr.,  announcer 
Paul  Nesselroad  and  Maj.  Albert  McGill.  Film 
is  an  example  of  presentations  unit  can 
provide  civic,  fraternal,  or  business  groups. 


Master  control  panel  used  to  launch  "Gemini" 

astronauts,  is  examined  by  information 

specialists  of  9265th  ARSq.,  Stewart  AFB, 

N.  Y.,  during  recent  orientation  tour 

of  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.  (l-r):  Lt.  Cols. 

Francis  Roy,  John  Barbero  (seated),  William 

Clark  and  Robert  McCoy.  Information  on 

U.S.  space  program  will  be  used  by  Reservists 

in  addressing  Northeastern  civic  groups. 


PGSGPl^G  CdfTlGnd    ...community  relations... aeromed  evacuation... conversh 
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First  scheduled  aeromedical  evacuation  flight 
to  Alaska  by  ANG's  146th  AirTransWg., 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  is  boarded  by  Air  Guards- 
men (l-r)  Capts.  Marilynn  Becker  and 
Carol  Brown,  SSgt.  William  Brinkman,  TSgt. 
Ira  Wilson  and  MSgt.  Alfred  Boyd.  The 
146th,  flying  C-97s,  and  seven  other  ANG 
transport  groups,  equipped  with  C-121s, 
recently  assumed  a  significant  portion  of 
MA  TS'  global  aeromedical  evacuation  missions. 


R  FORCE 


Col.  Thomas  Bowie,  (I)  comdr.,  941st  TCGp., 

Paine  Fid.,  Wash.,  accepts  king-size  key 

to  C-124.  Unit  is  one  of  several  to  convert 

from  C-1 19s  and  assume  a  MA  TS  global  mission. 

Maj.  Jack  Lyons,  active  duty  MATS  pilot, 

makes  presentation  as  Reservists  (l-r)  Majs. 

William  McLeod  and  Warren  Larson,  and  Capts. 

Eugene  Turner  and  W.  J.  Howard  observe. 
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B-26 


Reservists  have  emidoyetl 

a  variety  of  aircraft 

which  reflect  the  commandos  early 

mission  areas :  air  defense, 

tactical  aviation,  airlift  and  training. 

Chronologically — by  type — they  were: 

C-46,  C-47  and  C-45  troop  carriers; 

T-6,T-7,Tll,T28and 

T-33  pilot  trainers;  B-26  (previously 

designated  A-26)  light  bombers; 

RB-26  and  RF-80  tactical  reconnaissance 

aircraft;  and  P-51  (later  re-designated  F-51), 

F-80  and  F-84  fighter  bombers. 

The  Reserve  aircraft  inventory  also 

included  the  C-123  which,  until  they  recently 

were  recalled  by  USAF, 

were  flown  by  Reservists 

training  in  assault  airlift  tactics. 
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^^  HE    Continental    Air    Comma 

J  (CON AC)   observed  its  17th  a 

niversary  on  December  1.  It  w 

established   in    1948  and   charged   w 

the  mission  of  organizing  and  traini 

the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

CONAC  also  was  given  responsibil 
for  inspection  and  supervision  of  tra 
ing  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  In  ad 
tion,  it  was  responsible  for  the  AFRO'' 
mission,  but  lost  it  to  the  Air  Univers 
in  1952. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  formation 
the   Air  Force   Reserve  came   in    19 
with  the  passage  of  the  Armed  Fon 
Unification   Act.   The   Act   created 
Air  Force  as  a  separate  service. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  Army 
Corps  Reserve  included  approximat 
1,500  pilots  qualified  for  flying.  So 
800  of  these  were  on  active  duty, 
ing  only  700  available  for  recall 
though  this  was  not  an  imposing  grt 
by  today's  standards,  it  was  a  size 
augmentation  for  the  active  duty  fd 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps  which,  in  19 
had  only  1,600  officers. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Army 
Force   offered   Reserve   commissions 
its  demobilized  officers  and,  in  the  si 
mer  of  1946,  began  organizing  Air 
serve  training  detachments  in  key  pC 
lation  centers. 

Following  its  establishment,  CONA 
first  large-scale  action  was  to  orga 
20  troop  carrier  wings  and  five  Ij 
bomb  wings.  This  was  accomplished 
merging  the  major  resources  and  ac 
ities  of  the  Air  Defense  Comnl 
(ADC)  and  the  Tactical  Air  Comm 
(TAC),  augmented  by  three  fig' 
wings  inherited  from  the  Strategic 
Command  (SAC).  Thus  ADC  and  1 
were  drastically  reduced  in  size 
only  their  headquarters  being  reta 
within  CONAC  for  planning  and  op 
tional  functions. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  the  comma 
primary  mission  areas  included  the 
defense  of  the  U.  S.  and  tactical  air 
port  of  the  ground  forces  where 
quired.  Within  two  years,  COI 
created  the  first  air  defense  syster 
America's  history. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
flict  in  June  1950,  TAC  and  ADC 
reestablished  as  major  air  comms 
They  regained  the  tactical,  troop  ca 
and  air  defense  missions  leaving 
NAC  the  responsibility  for  the 
Force  Reserve  program. 


a  1951  CONAC  assumed  the  responsibility  for  training 
equipping  engineer  aviation  units  to  accomplish  Air 
ce  construction  overseas.  From  1951  until  March  1956, 
n  all  engineer  aviation  units  were  returned  to  Army  con- 
,  CONAC  trained  57  units  and  deployed  33  overseas. 
1  December  of  1951,  the  first  four  of  a  total  of  eight 
Reserve  districts  and  the  first  five  of  an  eventual  20 
;ialist  training  centers  entered  the  Reserve  structure, 
larking  a  milestone  in  personnel  administration,  the  Air 
erve  Records  Center  was  established  on  November  1, 
3.  It  maintains  master  personnel  records  on  all  Reservists 
on  extended  active  duty.  Also,  it  performs  other  person- 
and  administrative  tasks  for  Reserve  personnel.  The 
:er  was  redesignated  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  on 
tember  1,  1965. 

reevaluation  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  program  in  1953 
to  the  establishment  of  the  initial  50  Air  Reserve  centers 
\pril  1,  1954.  The  centers  represented  a  consolidation  of 
functions  of  Air  Reserve  districts,  specialist  training 
ers,  and  volunteer  training  units. 

1  1955,  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  develop- 
it  of  combat-ready  Reserve  Forces  units  capable  of  em- 
ment  and  deployment  on  D-Day.  The  following  year 
lar  emphasis  was  given  to  qualifying  individual  Re- 
ists  for  their  D-Day  assignments  and  aligning  them  with 
;ific  mobilization  requirements. 

1  November  1956,  a  board  was  formed  to  review  and 
itify  USAF  functions  and  tasks  which  could  be  per- 
ned  in  peacetime  by  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  Operation 
ron,  in  which  the  Reserve  troop  carrier  wings  had  air- 
d  about  one  million  pounds  of  equipment  to  the  Carib- 
1,  had  already  provided  a  striking  demonstration  of  how 
Reserve's  transport  capabilities  could  be  utilized. 
1  June  1957,  the  Air  Reserve  Technician  plan  was  im- 
tiented.  It  was  intended  to  improve  the  combat  readiness 
he  Reserve  flying  units  by  providing  them  with  a  cadre 
:rained,  skilled  personnel  available  for  immediate  mo- 
:ation  if  needed. 

he  Air  Force's  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  Civil 
Patrol  (CAP),  and  the  liaison  and  advisory  organization. 


Headquarters  CAP-USAF,  were  transferred  to  CONAC's 
jurisdiction  on  January  1,  1959. 

The  Air  Force's  Plan  for  the  Revised  Management  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  (May  20,  1960)  brought  major  changes:  six 
Regions  and  16  Sectors,  manned  by  a  combination  of  active 
duty  and  Reserve  personnel,  were  established;  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  training  and  inspection  ot  Reserve 
Forces  units  was  transferred  to  the  gaining  commands,  thus 
ending  CONAC's  connection  with  the  Air  National  Guard; 
and,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Recovery  Program  was  activated. 

National  attention  was  focused  on  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
again  during  the  Berlin  contingency  of  1961.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  activated  Reserve  units  provided  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  Reserve  Forces  to  the  Air  Force 
and  to  the  nation.  Also,  it  demonstrated  that  Air  Force  con- 
cepts, plans  and  management  techniques  for  the  Reserve 
Forces  were  producing  useful,  capable  and  responsive  aug- 
mentation forces  which  would  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  total  aerospace  power. 

The  Reserve  Forces  units  recalled  for  the  Berlin  crisis  had 
hardly  been  released  from  active  duty  when  another  situa- 
tion required  the  mobilization  of  Air  Force  Reserve  units. 
This  was  the  Cuba  crisis.  Troop  carrier  units  were  needed  to 
augment  the  active  force. 

At  9  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  October  27,  1962,  the  call 
went  out  for  24  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  squadrons 
and  six  aerial  port  squadrons.  Twelve  hours  later  93  per  cent 
of  the  more  than  14,000  men  were  on  duty  and  their  aircraft 
in  an  optimum  readiness  condition.  General  Curtis  E. 
LeMay,  then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  stated,  "I  know  of 
no  comparable  examples  in  the  history  of  Reserve  Forces  to 
match  this  callup  and  an  even  larger  one  a  year  ago  in  the 
Berlin  crisis.  These  forces  were  ready.  They  were  trained. 
And  they  came  through  in  emergencies.  They  were  truly 
forces  in-being." 

The  airlift  capability  of  CONAC  units  earned  similar 
praise  during  the  Dominican  Republic  emergency  of  April 
1965,  and  for  the  continuing  support  of  active  force  com- 
mitments in  Southeast  Asia.  For  an  up-to-date  look  at  this 
major  air  command,  see  pages  4-11. 


DD  Air  Reserve  Forces  Realignments... 


December  8-9,  1965 


jcretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  announced, 
ember  8,  a  realignment  of  the  military  forces  which 
udes   actions   affecting   the   Air   Reserve    Forces.    Eight 

Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  groups  equipped  with 
19s  are  to  be  inactivated  by  October  1967,  and  three  Air 
ional  Guard  air  transport  units  having  C-97s  or  C-121s 
.be  inactivated  by  October  1966. 

he  rapid  introduction  of  the  C-141  transport  into  the 
Force  and  the  resultant  transfer  of  C-124s  to  the  Air 
erve  Forces  will  increase  total  airlift  capability  and  per- 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Reserve  transport  units, 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  groups  and  squadrons  to  be  in- 
vated  as  well  as  other  pertinent  actions: 
^ir  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  groups:  944th,  March 
B,  California;  930th  and  931st,  Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana; 
th,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan;  906th,  Clinton  County 
B,  and  910th,  Youngstown  Municipal  Airport,  both  Ohio; 

the  924th  and  925th  at  Ellington  AFB,  Texas. 
Vir  National  Guard:  195th  Air  Transport  Sq.  (C-97),  at 
1  Nuys  Municipal  Airport,  California;  105th  Air  Trans- 
t  Gp.  (C-97),  Westchester  County  Airport,  New  York; 
I  the  171st  Air  Transport  Gp.  (C-121),  at  the  Greater 
sburgh  Airport,  Pennsylvania. 
)ther  actions:  ANG's  127th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wg., 


Metropolitan  Wayne  County  Airport,  Michigan,  will  relocate 
to  Selfridge  AFB  by  July  1968;  Civil  Air  Patrol  Headquar- 
ters, Ellington  AFB,  Texas,  will  be  relocated  to  Maxwell 
AFB,  Alabama,  by  October  1967;  Ellington  AFB  will  be 
transferred  to  the  ANG  during  1967;  and,  the  Air  Force 
facilities  at  Portland  International  Airport,  Oregon,  will  be 
transferred  to  CONAC  by  April  1966. 

An  example  of  Mr.  McNamara's  reference  to  more  C- 
1 24s  going  to  Reserve  units  is  the  December  9  announcement 
that  the  349th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  at  Hamilton  AFB,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  531st  Troop  Carrier  Group,  Kelly  AFB, 
Texas,  are  to  convert  this  summer. 

In  June,  the  349th  will  be  redesignated  an  air  transport 
wing.  During  the  summer,  the  wing's  938th  Group,  also  at 
Hamilton,  is  slated  to  receive  eight  C-124s  to  replace  its 
sixteen  C-119s.  Then  it  becomes  the  938th  Air  Transport 
Group.  In  addition,  the  unit's  authorized  number  of  Air 
Reserve  Technicians  and  other  civilians  will  be  increased 
from  115  to  164,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  personnel 
strength  will  be  raised  from  837  to  1,047. 

Also  during  the  summer,  the  Kelly  group  will  replace 
its  sixteen  C-119s  with  eight  C-124s  and  have  its  strength 
increased,  going  from  87  to  149  Technicians  and  civilians, 
and  from  802  to  980  Reservists. 


Ld    16 


Typical   of  Reserve   readiness,   airlift   capability   and   utilization,  is   this 
C-124  of  CON  AC'S  442nd  TCWg.  on  a  MAC  global  mission  to  Saigon. 
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he  Continental  Air  Command  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Air 
Force's  major  air  commands.  Its  personnel,  active  duty  and 
Reserve,  are  proud  of  their  status  as  an  integral  part  of 
USAF's  ''total  force"  structure. 

Primarily,  the  CONAC  mission  is  to  supervise  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  The  command's  responsibilities  include : 

•  Command  and  operational  control  of  assigned  units  and 
individuals.  It  also  furnishes  logistical,  comptroller,  ad- 
ministrative and  personnel  support  to  them. 

•  Training  and  inspection  of  units  and  individuals  assigned 
to  CONAC.  (Examples:  the  Censorship  squadron  and  its 
detachments  .  .  .  personnel  holding  mobilization  assign- 
ments to  CONAC. ) 

•  Ordering  assigned  units  and  individuals  to  extended  active 
duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 


CONAC's  headquarters  is  located  at  Robins  AFB,  Georgia. 
Its  structure  includes  six  Air  Force  Reserve  Regions  which 
are  focal  points  for  all  Reserve  activities  within  the  conti- 
nental U.  S.  Each  is  manned  by  a  mix  of  active  duty  and 
civilian  personnel  augmented  by  Reservists.  This  allows  a 
high  degree  of  Reserve  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  program  and  saves  active  duty  manpower  spaces. 

Subordinate  to  the  regions  are  16  sectors,  5  air  rescue 
squadrons,  3  air  transport  wings,  and  1 1  troop  carrier  wings 
and  a  number  of  non-flying  units.  The  sectors  supervise  the 
training  programs  for  individuals. 

The  most  significant  contribution  of  CONAC  is  to  provide 
trained  Air  Force  Reserve  units  and  qualified  individuals  for 
active  duty  in  the  armed  forces  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

There  are  about  400,000  members  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve program.  Of  these,  about  200,000  are  Ready  Reservists 
and  150,000  are  Standby  Reservists.  A  third  category,  the 
Retired  Reserve,  has  another  50,000  Reservists  assigned. 

Ready  Reservists  may  be  called  to  active  duty,  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  the  President.  Members  of  the 
Standby  and  Retired  Reserve  may  be  ordered  to  involuntary 
active  duty  only  by  the  Congress. 

The  Ready  Reserve  includes  a  unit  structure  and  an  in- 
dividual program.  The  Standby  Reserve  consists  of  indi- 
viduals only.  When  a  unit  is  recalled  to  active  duty  its  mem- 


bers also  are  mobilized.  This  enables  them  to  continue 
function  as  a  unit  and  accomplish  the  mission  in  which  tl 
have  trained.  Individuals  are  mobilized  for  several  purpos 
to  fill  skill  deficits,  to  help  expand  active  duty  or  Resec 
units,  or  to  meet  individual  augmentation  requirements.  Ir 
instance,  many  of  these  Reservists  train  with  the  Air  Fon 
major  air  commands.   If  recalled,  they  would  augment 
commands  to  enable  them  to  conduct  sustained  operati 
around-the-clock. 

Other  Reservists  in  the  individual  program  are  forn- 
into  non-pay  groups  to  utilize  their  special  talents  or  edui- 
tion  acquired  as  civilians.  Such  groups  are: 

Judge  Advocate  General  Area  Representatives — they 
their  law  training  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  active  d 
and  Reserve  units  and  to  qualified  personnel  and  depen  \ 

Research  and  Development  Flights — specialists  in  x 
fields  of  science  and  technology.  They  perform  special  stma 
and  projects  for  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 

Information  Flights— news  media  representatives  and  p~ 
lie  relations  counselors.  They  accomplish  a  similar  mis- 
in  support  of  the  Air  Force's  information  objectives. 

Academy  Liaison  Officers— Reserve  officers  from  n.: 
walks  of  civilian  life  who  represent  the  Air  Force  Acadt^ 
across  the  country.  They  furnish  enrollment  informatior  o 
candidates,    conduct    recruiting    campaigns,    and    assist  le 
Academy  in  selecting  the  best  qualified  applicants. 


Jnder  the  Air  Force's  current  concept,  the  Reserve  Forces 
St  be  "Ready  Now"  to  do  the  job.  Therefore,  a  close 
rking  relationship  exists  between  the  units  and  individuals 
the  Reserve  and  the  major  air  commands  to  which  they 
assigned.  These  commands  are  called  gaining  commands. 
;y  include:  Air  Defense  Command,  Air  Force  Communi- 
ions  Service,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  Air  Force 
terns  Command,  Air  Training  Command,  Air  University, 


Headquarters  Command,   Military  Airlift  Command,   Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  and  Tactical  Air  Command. 

In  peacetime,  the  gaining  commands  coordinate  closely 
with  CONAC  and  are  responsible  for  the  inspection,  tacti- 
cal evaluation,  and  supervision  of  training  of  Reserve  units. 
The  training  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed 
for  active  duty  units. 


Air  Force  Reserve  Flying  Units... 


rhe  Air  Force  Reserve  contains  flying  and  non-flying 
ts.  In  the  first  category  are  the  troop  carrier  wings  with 
»ut  30,000  Reservists  assigned,  and  the  air  rescue  squad- 
is  with  over  500  personnel. 

Vir  Reserve  Technicians  play  an  important  part  in  the 
ng  elements.  These  people  function  as  Reservists  during 
ining  periods  and  as  Civil  Service  employees  of  the  Fed- 
1  Government  at  other  times.  They  fill  many  of  the  key 
lervisory  and  skilled  technical  positions.  This  provides  the 
h  degree  of  continuity  necessary  for  effective  training 
1  operation.  There  are  about  90  technicians  in  each  troop 
rier  group  and  34  in  each  of  the  air  rescue  squadrons, 
rhe  II  troop  carrier  wings  are  equipped  with  C-II9s,  a 
dium  size  transport,  and  the  3  air  transport  wings  with 
ger  C-124s.  These  units  help  accomplish  the  important 
itegic  and  tactical  airlift  mission  of  the  Air  Force. 
rAC  is  the  gaining  command  for  the  C-I19  wings.  Their 
Jc  mission  is  to  furnish  assault  airlift  support  for  the 
ny's  airborne  and  ground  forces.  They  can  drop  para- 
opers  into  forward  combat  areas  or  deliver  vital  supplies 
1  equipment  to  isolated  units  on  the  ground. 
rhe  C-124  wings  become  part  of  MAC  if  called  to 
ive  duty.  The  large  cargo  and  fuel  storage  compartments 
the  C-124  allow  long  range  movement  of  personnel,  equip- 
nt,  and  supplies  within  and  between  theaters  of  operation. 
!\ir  Force  Reservists  have  made  a  significant  contribution 
Air  Force  objectives  by  furnishing  immediate  airlift  aug- 
ntation  during  periods  of  crisis,  in  joint  training  exercises, 
i  in  accomplishing  humanitarian  missions. 

Crises. . . 
imely  and  effective  response  .  .  ." 

The  1965  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  placed  a  heavy 
lift  requirement  on  the  Air  Force.  Operation  Power  Pack 


began  April  30  and  that  same  day,  within  hours  after  being 
notified,  Reserve  aircrews  responded.  Throughout  the  crisis 
the  Reservists  flew  missions  directly  into  Santo  Domingo  or 
to  other  areas  of  the  world,  relieving  their  active  duty 
counterparts  for  direct  participation  in  the  Power  Pack 
airlift.  These  missions  included  destinations  such  as  Saigon, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  Alaska,  Brazil,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Labrador. 

By  June  30,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  units  had  flown  1,747 
missions,  carried  5,115  passengers  and  airlifted  4,300  tons 
of  supplies  while  logging  15,745  flying  hours. 

General  Walter  C.  Sweeney  Jr.,  then  commander,  TAC, 
commended  the  participating  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  car- 
rier units  saying  their,  "Timely  and  effective  response  .  .  . 
has  been  invaluable  to  Air  Force  Atlantic's  (AFLANT) 
airlift  operations.  .  .  .  Their  efforts  during  the  past  week 
again  highlight  the  need  to  have  this  airlift  potential  available 
for  such  emergencies." 

In  the  current  buildup  of  military  resources  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  long  range  capability  of  the  Reserve  C-124s  con- 
tinues as  a  source  of  vital  support  to  MAC.  On  a  daily  basis, 
these  Reservists  accomplish  domestic  and  overseas  missions 
airlifting  cargo  and  personnel  to  such  places  as  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  Japan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines.  Recently, 
the  Reserve  air  transport  wings  also  began  flying  MAC  mis- 
sions to  Europe,  transporting  cargo  to  the  air  terminals  at 
Chateauroux  Air  Station,  France,  and  Wiesbaden  Air  Base 
in  Germany. 

This  assistance  to  the  active  Air  Force  during  periods  of 
crisis  was  accomplished  without  resorting  to  mobilization. 
Part  of  the  support  occurred  during  annual  15-day  active 
duty  training  periods.  In  most  cases,  the  aircrews  volunteered 
for  short  tours  of  active  duty  as  the  missions  were  in  addi- 
tion to  their  normal  training  requirements. 
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LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  CECIL  H.  CHILDRE 


CON  AC  5  Commander , 
General  Childre  is  responsi- 
ble for  maintaining  the  readi- 
ness of  Air  Force  Reserve  units  and 
individuals.  The  general  won 
his  wings  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  in 
1936.  During  World  War  II,  he 
mmanded  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  and 
saw  service  in  Guam  and  Hawaii. 
After  the  war  he  attended  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  School  and  re- 
mained as  an  instructor  for  four 
years.  From  1950  to  1953,  he  held 
several  assignments  in  Japan, 


including  command  of  the  6127th 
Air  Transport  Gp.  and  the 
315th  Air  Div.  He  returned  to  the 
U.S.  in  April  1953  for  duty  in 
the  Tactical  Air  Command.  In  June 
1960,  General  Childre  became 
the  assistant  deputy  c/s.  Plans 
and  Programs,  Hq  USAF,  and  in 
1962,  became  the  assistant  deputy 
c/s,  Personnel.  He  was  named 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization  in  January 
1964,  a  post  he  held  until  he  was 
selected  to  command  CONAC. 


Joint  training  exercises  . . . 
"in  spite  of  bitter  cold  ..." 

[mobility  on  schedule] 

Joint  exercises  are  a  major  source  of  practical  training 
for  Reservists.  For  the  past  several  years,  they  have  fur- 
nished more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Air  Force  support  of 
the  Army  in  troop  and  equipment  drop  training  within  the 
United  States.  Over  94,000  paratroopers  were  dropped  from 
Reserve  aircraft  during  FY  '65. 

Two  recent  examples  of  joint  training  are  Arctic  Shore  X, 
which  ended  November  13,  and  King  Crab  X  held  during 
October.  In  the  Arctic  Shore  exercise  in  Alaska,  Reservists 
of  the  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  augmented  Army  airborne 
and  ground  forces  dropping  paratroopers  and  equipment. 
They  also  trained  in  assault  airlift  operations. 

In  King  Crab  X,  the  302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing  partici- 
pants flew  similar  support  missions  for  the  Army's  60th 
Infantry  Battalion  during  their  maneuvers  near  Nome. 


Almost  every  Reserve  airlift  wing  helped 

bring  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 

to  aid  victims  of  "Hurricane  Betsy." 

A  communications  repair  vehicle  is  unloaded 

from  a  442nd  TCWg.  C-124  at  New  Orleans. 


Two  recent  exercises 
meant  realistic 
training  for  Reservists 
supporting  Army 
ground  and  airborne 
forces  in  Alaska.  .  .  . 
a/  A  302nd  TCWg. 
plane  is  de-iced  for  a 
resupply  mission  during 
"King  Crab  X."  .  .  . 
b/  Paratroopers 
board  a  440th  TCWg. 
transport  for  airlift 
to  drop  zones  during 
"Arctic  Shore  X." 


Another   demonstration  of   the   value   of   Reserve   airl 
support  came  during  joint  exercise  Northern  Hills.  Held 
Alaska  during  June,  the  training  included  courier  and 
supply  missions  for  Army  infantry  units.  The  Re!>crvists  al 
airdropped  combat  patrol  team  specialists. 

How  do  Reservists  measure  up  under  extremely  advei 
conditions?  A  typical  evaluation  was  expressed  follow! 
Arctic  Shore  by  Brigadier  General  Joseph  Lingle,  co 
mander,  440th  TCWg.:  "In  spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  aim; 
always  below  zero  and  down  to  — 25  degrees  F.,  main 
nance  personnel  sustained  a  94  per  cent  incommission  fj 
.  .  .  they  managed  to  provide  aircraft  to  complete  the 
ployment,  employment  and  redeployment  missions  on  schi 
ule.  .  .  .  Equally  outstanding  was  the  performance  of 
aircrews." 

Humanitarian  missions  . . . 
"prevented  a  catastroptiic  loss  of  life  .  . 

The  readiness  and  versatility  of  Air  Force  Reserve  air 
units  make  them  uniquely  suited  to  contribute  heavily 
USAF's  humanitarian  objectives.  Natural  disasters,  fore 
and  domestic,  continually  serve  as  the  cause  for  the  empi 
ment  of  the  Reserve's  airlift  forces. 

Recently,  the  fury  of  Hurricane  Betsy  brought  death  ; 
devastation  to  large  sections  of  Southeastern  United  Sta 
In  the  four  days  immediately  following  the  hurricane, 
troop  carrier  wings  accomplished  138  airlift  missions  cai 
ing  520  passengers  and  over  540  tons  of  cargo  consisting 
communications  equipment,  cots,  blankets,  food, 
kitchen  equipment,  and  other  emergency  supplies. 

Representative  F.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana  called 
disaster  relief  operations  a   ".    .    .  domestic  version  of 
Berlin    airlift,"    and    praised    the    Reserve    response    say 
"These   Air   Force   Reserve   citizen-airmen   flew   a   total 
more  than  430,000  ton-miles  and  275,000  passenger-m: 
The  citizens  of  the  New  Orleans  area  are  indebted  to  tlK 
Air  Force  Reservists  and  to  the  Continental  Air  Comm^ 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Cecil  Childre."         i., 

In  a  letter  to  the  CONAC  commander,  Congressmarj 
Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  said,  in  part:  "The  ti 
and  eflfective  assistance  rendered  .  .  .  prevented  a  catastro] 
loss  of  life  in  the  areas  devastated  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 
assistance  included  the  evacuation  of  thousands  of  civil] 
along  with  the  provision  of  emergency  housing,  food,  cl 
ing,  and  medical  care.  The  members  of  the  Committei 
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Cooperation  was  the  key  to  the  success  of 
last  month's  "Christmas  Star"  project  in 

which  Air  Reserve  Forces'  aircraft  played 

a  major  role  in  collecting  and  delivering 

gifts  to  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

rmed  Services  are  immensely  proud  of  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  demonstrated  once  again  their  unique 
ability  to  perform  in  an  outstanding  manner  in  time  of  peace, 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war." 

CONAC  recently  served  as  coordinator  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  in  the  nationwide  col- 
lection and  airlift  of  227  tons  of  yuletide  gifts  to  American 
servicemen  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Called  Christmas 
Star,  the  project  was  an  outstanding  demonstration  of  co- 
operation by  Air  Force  Reservists,  Air  National  Guardsmen, 
and  members  of  the  active  duty  forces,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployers who  gave  Reservists  the  necessary  time  off. 

Triggered  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  comments 
concerning  the  nation's  gratitude  to  servicemen  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia,  civic,  fraternal  and  veterans  organizations 
across  the  country  collected  tons  of  gifts.  The  special  air- 
lift which  started  November  17  was  coordinated  by  the 
CONAC  command  post  at  Robins  AFB,  Georgia. 

Air  Reserve  Forces  aircrews  accomplished  the  majority 
of  the  pick  up  and  delivery  flights.  Within  the  United  States, 
48  Air  Force  Reserve  aircraft — mostly  C-119s — gathered 
the  gifts  and  transported  them  to  collection  points  on  the 
West  Coast.  From  there,  55  of  the  longer  range  Reserve 
C-124S  and  Air  Guard  C-97s  and  C-121s  air-lifted  them 
across  MAC's  Pacific  air  routes  to  their  destinations.  Assist- 
ing in  the  collection  of  gifts  within  the  U.  S.  were  aircraft 
of  the  Navy,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  and  Strategic 
Air  Command,  which  handled  18  tons. 

Most  aircraft  also  carried  vital  military  supplies  to  Pacific 
air  terminals  designated  by  MAC. 

By  December  15,  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  aircrews  had 
transported  more  than  454,000  pounds  of  gifts,  flying  95 
missions  within  the  U.  S.  and  50  to  Vietnam. 


Reserve  flying  units  are  flexible  .  .  .  capable  of 
responding  immediately  in  a  variety  of 
humanitarian  missions.  In  Montana,  snowbound 
cattle  were  saved  from  starvation  by  Reserv- 
ists dropping  hay  from  349th  TCWg.  aircraft. 


Air  Rescue. . . 

The  five  Air  Force  Reserve  Air  Rescue  squad- 
rons (equipped  with  HU-16  aircraft) are  assigned 
to  the  Mihtary  AirHft  Command. 

Their  mission  is  to  search  for,  locate,  and  recover  person- 
nel and  equipment  in  support  of  global  Air  Force  tactical 
operations.  During  peacetime,  they  participate  in  search  and 
rescue  missions  and  provide  support  to  the  active  Air  Force 
when  combat  units  deploy  overseas.  In  addition,  they  sup- 
port MAC'S  commitments  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  in  almost  all  Mercury  and 
Gemini  manned  space  flights.  The  Reservists  either  man  sta- 
tions to  help  recover  the  astronauts,  or  relieve  active  duty 
rescue  crews  permitting  them  to  fly  recovery  missions. 

The  squadrons  played  an  important  role  during  last  year's 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Volunteer  aircrews  from 
each  of  the  five  squadrons  immediately  went  on  'round-the- 
clock  standby  status,  ready  to  search  for,  rescue,  and  provide 
emergency  medical  assistance  to  the  participating  aircrews . 

The  Reservists  also  performed  a  vital  mission  during  the 
1961  Berlin  contingency.  Two  crews  from  each  of  the  air 
rescue  squadrons  volunteered  for  60-day  tours  of  active  duty 
and  manned  stations  at  strategic  jumping-ofif  points  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  jets  flying  to  Europe. 


Prominent  members  of  the  Reserve  rescue  teams  are  the 
highly  trained  pararescuemen.  These  men  are  specialists  in 
several  fields.  They  are  precision  parachutists;  expert  swim- 
mers, familiar  with  the  use  of  underwater  breathing  equip- 
ment; trained  medical  technicians  in  advanced  first  aid;  and, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  survival  techniques. 

The  operational  capability  of  these  five  squadrons  is  out- 
standing. Their  95  per  cent  personnel  manning  and  aircraft- 
in-commission  status  are  on  a  par  with  active  duty  units. 

Rescue  specialists  fly  missions  in  support 
of  MAC'S  Air  Rescue  Service,  including  backup 
flights  for  NASA's  manned  space  probes.  Here 
305th  ARescSq.  Reservists  prepare  to  drop 
an  MA- 1  survival  kit  during  training  tour. 
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Reservists'  ingenuity . . . 

In  May  1965,  the  Reserve's  433rd  Troop 
Carrier  Wing  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  received 
the  first  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award 
to  be  presented  to  an  Air  Force  Reserve 
unit.  The  wing  developed  what  it  terms  the 
Alamo  Slingshot,  an  improved  low-level 
cargo  ejection  system  for  use  in  the  C-119. 
Following  tests  conducted  by  TAC,  the 
system  was  adopted  by  the  Air  Force. 


Typical  of  Reserve's  resourcefulness 

is  the  "Alamo  Slingshot,"  an  improved  cargo 

ejection  system  developed  by  433rd  TCWg. 
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Aircrews  of  446th  TCWg.  have  test  dropped 

NASA's  "Mercury"  and  "Gemini"  space  capsules,  and 

will  do  the  same  with  the  "Apollo"  spacecraft. 
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Aid  to  NASA . . . 

Since  January  1962,  CONAC 
aircrews  have  assisted  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion in  man-in-space  efforts. 

Employing  the  versatile  C-119, 
the  Reservists  have  carried  out  182 
flights  for  NASA,  airdropping  29 
Mercury  boilerplate  capsules;  25 
Gemini  boilerplates;  flotation  gear 
and  weight  platforms.  Missions  also 
were  flown  to  test  electronic  search 
and  rescue  devices  to  be  used  in 
capsule  recovery  operations. 


Mobile  communications 

specialists  handle 

control  tower  functions 

as  part  of  their 

training  conducted  at 

AFCS  facilities. 


Air  Force  Reserve  Non-Flying  Units... 


Reservists  perform    A 
all  phases  of  air  terminal 
operations,  including 
loading  and  unloading 
vital  military  supplies, 
during  training 
tours  at  MA  C's  globally 
dispersed  facilities. 


CONAC  also  furnishes  command  and  operational  control 
of  non-flying  units  having  a  variety  of  missions:  air  terminal, 
aeromedical  evacuation,  medical  service,  mobile  communi- 
cations, air  postal,  and  censorship. 


The  mission  of  the  12  Air  Terminal  squadrons  is  to  load 
and  unload  cargo,  mail,  passengers,  and  medical  patients 
from  transport  aircraft.  These  units  have  a  very  high 
operational  capabiHty.  Many  are  located  at  active  Air  Force 
bases  and  on  weekend  and  summer  training  periods  the  Re- 
servists work  side-by-side  with  their  active  duty  counterparts 
in  operating  the  air  terminal  facilities.  This  training  includes 
travel  to  overseas  terminals  such  as  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii, 
where  the  Reservists  are  integrated  into  all  phases  of  the 
terminal  operations.  MAC  is  their  gaining  command. 

There  are  14  Aeromedical  Evacuation  units.  Unlike 
their  active  duty  counterparts,  the  Reserve  squadrons  do  not 
have  aircraft  and  consist  only  of  the  medical  flight  crews — 
primarily  nurses  and  medical  technicians.  These  individuals 
can  be  utilized  in  any  type  of  troop  carrier  or  transport  air- 
craft used  to  airlift  patients.  MAC  is  their  gaining  command. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Reserve  medical  capability  are 
131  Medical  Service  units  strategically  located  throughout 
the  U.  S.  These  squadrons  and  flights  are  deployable,  ver- 
satile organizations  that  train  in  active  duty  base  hospitals. 
Their  mission  calls  for  them  to  be  able  to  fuse  with  the 
active  duty  facility  to  provide  immediate  augmentation  or 
expansion;  to  provide  a  replacement  capability  if  active  force 
personnel  are  deployed;  and,  to  participate  jointly  with  their 
parent  medical  facility  in  exercises  and  in  minimizing  local 
disasters.  In  addition,  they  can  operate  independently  or  can 
consolidate  with  other  Medical  Service  units  to  perform  hos- 
pital or  casualty  staging  functions.  Their  gaining  commands 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Air  Force  hospitals  at  which 
they  train. 

Reserve  Mobile  Communications  squadrons  furnish  a 
variety  of  services  to  meet  Air  Force  requirements.  Their 
mission  is  to  move  to  a  "bare  strip"  and  furnish  ground-to- 
air  communications,  establish  homing  beacons  and  naviga- 
tional devices,  and  provide  ground  controlled  approach  facil- 
ities. There  are  three  Reserve  Mobile  Communications 
squadrons  with  21  detachments.  The  Air  Force  Communica- 
tions Service  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  training  and 
inspection  of  these  units. 

There  are  two  Air  Postal  groups:  each  has  four  flights. 
They  are  patterned  after  active  duty  groups  in  Europe  and 
the  Pacific.  They  provide  complete  postal  and  security 
courier  service  within  a  given  area,  and  furnish  immediate 
augmentation  to  the  worldwide  military  postal  and  security 
courier  network.  During  peacetime,  they  are  assigned  to 
CONAC  for  command,  training,  personnel  administration, 
logistics  support  and  inspection.  If  mobilized  they  would  be 
deployed  by  the  Postal  and  Security  Courier  Operations 
Division  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  includes  one  Censorship  squadron 
with  1 1  detachments,  trained  for  wartime  duty  in  the  Na- 
tional Censorship  program.  They  may  be  assigned  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas  to  assist,  train,  and  supervise  all 
personnel  engaged  in  the  intelligence  function  of  cen.sorship. 


'i  Air  Reserve 
Personnel 
Center... 


Computer  tapes  and 
personnel  folders 
quickly  provide  accurate 
mobilization  information 
on  approximately 
400,000  Reservists. 


An  important  part  of  CONAC  is  the  Air  Reserve  Per- 
sonnel Center  (ARPC).  It  is  located  at  Denver,  Colorado. 
Using  electronic  data  processing  equipment,  the  center  cata- 
logues many  items  of  vital  information  about  each  Reservist 
and  processes  millions  of  personnel  actions  each  year.  In  an 
average  day,  the  center  receives  almost  10,000  communi- 
cations and  sends  out  10,000;  pulls  8,800  record  groups 
and  refiles  a  like  number;  processes  3,400  personnel  status 
changes  and  2,300  address  changes;  and,  publishes  1,500 
orders  for  Reserve  personnel. 

ARPC  also  processes  the  assignment  and  retirement  of  all 
Reservists  as  well  as  the  initial  active  duty  assignments  of 
all  Air  Force  ROTC  graduates  and  individual  Reserve 
officers  being  voluntarily  recalled  during  peacetime. 

In  addition,  the  center  selects  and  orders  to  active  duty 
individual  Reservists  to  fill  manning  vacancies  that  may  exist 
in  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  units  at  the 
time  of  mobilization. 
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Air  Force  Reserve 
Aircraft... 


Backbone  of  Reserve's  airlift  capability 

is  its  inventory  of  C-124s  and 

C-119s.  Since  July  1,  1965,  these 

aircraft  were  flown  more  than  28,000 

hours  to  complete  over  3,200  missions. 


Reserve  air  rescue  units  are  equipped 

with  amphibious  HU-16s; 

two  of  the  five  squadrons  soon 

will  convert  to  the  larger  HC-97. 
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The  Air  Force  Reserve  program,  similar  to  the  other  cle- 
ents  of  the  Air  Force,  is  continually  evaluated  in  elTorts 

identify  new  and  better  ways  lor  the  Reserve  units  and 
Jividuals  to  provide  needed  augmentation  to  the  active 
ity  forces. 

Recent  results  of  such  evaluations  produced  plans  to 
tivate  20  new  Air  Force  Reserve  units  and  to  initiate  a 
w  concept  of  specialty  training  for  individual  Reservists. 
The  new  units,  scheduled  for  activation  this  coming  sum- 
ir.  consist  of  six  Mobile  Enroute  Support  squadrons,  seven 
obile  Maintenance  squadrons  and  seven  Supply  Support 
uadrons.  The  Mobile  Enroute  Support  squadrons  will 
rnish  overseas  terminal  services  for  MAC.  The  Air  Force 
)gistics  Command  gains  the  other  squadrons  which  will 
ovide  overseas  depot  level  maintenance  capability  during 
ntingency  or  limited  war  situations. 

A  test  phase  for  the  specialty  training  concept  involves 
;ht  squadrons  and  27  specialty  training  flights.  They  were 
ganized  November  1  and  training  begins  this  month.  As- 
;ned  Reservists  will  train  within  a  single  specialty  or  related 
oup  of  specialties.  The  program  calls  for  non-pay,  inactive 
ity  training  within  flights  plus  a  paid  12  to  15  day  annual 
Lir  of  active  duty  for  training. 

Another  facet  of  USAF's  continual  search  for  increased 
ilization  is  its  assignment  of  more  modern  aircraft  to  Re- 
rve  flying  units.  As  jet  and  turbo-prop  transports  enter  the 
tive  inventory,  C-124s  are  becoming  available  and  are 
ing  assigned  to  replace  C-119s  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
ing  units.  Seven  groups  now  employ  the  C-124.  Four 
are  will  convert  in  the  near  future.  As  they  do,  their  mis- 
)ns  and  gaining  commands  change,  going  from  assault 
■lift  for  TAC  to  assisting  MAC  in  accomplishing  its  global 
rlift  requirements. 

Also,  two  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  five  Air  Rescue 
uadrons  are  preparing  to  trade  their  HU-16  aircraft  for 
e   HC-97.   In   addition,   each   of  the   five   squadrons   will 

allowed  to  increase  their  personnel  strength  in  March. 
:  that  time  their  manning  level  will  be  raised  from  a  total 

565  individuals  to  825. 

Another  part  of  CON  AC  is  CAP(USAF),  the  head- 
larters  through  which  the  Air  Force  supports  the  Civil  Air 


Patrol.  Organized  in  I'Ml,  CAI*  is  a  federally  chartered, 
nonprofit  corporation  and  an  auxiliary  of  the  Air  Force. 

cap's  mission  is  to  sponsor  educational  and  training 
programs  for  adults  and  youths;  to  participate  in  USAF- 
authorized  search  and  rescue  missions;  to  assist  government 
agencies  in  domestic  emergencies  and  disasters;  and,  to  co- 
operate with  civil  defense  organizations  as  well  as  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Readiness  and  increased  utilization,  based  on  realistic 
training,  are  the  major  objectives  of  this  command.  The 
overnight  response  during  the  Cuban  crisis  .  .  .  the  ability 
to  furnish  disaster  relief  within  hours  .  .  .  and  the  continual 
support  of  USAF  airlift  requirements  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  prove  that   Reserve  units  are  meeting  objectives: 

"The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  at 

the  highest  state  of  readiness  in 

its  history  and  constitutes 

a  mighty  force  ready  to  respond 

to  any  national  emergency." 

Lt.  Gen.  Cecil  H.  Childre 

Commander,  CON  AC 


"The  worldwide  airlift  augmentation 
provided  to  MAC  by  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  is  a  significant  factor 
in  the  fulfillment  of  our  airlift 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes  Jr. 

Commander,  Military  Airlift  Command 


Vhy  Vietnam? 

Reservists  currently  are  engaged  in 
pporting  our  commitments  to  South- 
st  Asia.  They  and  everyone  else 
ould  understand  why  we  are  there, 
recent  statement  by  President  Lyn- 
)n  B.  Johnson  expresses  the  purpose 
our  involvement.  Excerpts  follow: 
Every  day  someone  asks:  "Why  are 
e  in  Vietnam?" 

Every  day  I  want  to  answer:  Not  for 
Gnomic  reasons;  we  are  spending  our 
easure,  not  reproducing  it,  there. 
And  not  for  reasons  of  selfish  pride; 
le  lives  of  our  sons  are  too  great  a 
"ice  for  national  vanity. 
Not  for  reasons  of  empire;  our  own 
nse   of  others'   rights   and   the   harsh 
dgments  of  history  on  the  conquerors 
3  not  speak  well  of  either  the  morality 
■  the  logic  of  imperial  ambitions. 
We    are    there   because    for    all    our 


shortcomings,  for  all  our  failings  as  a 
Nation  and  a  people,  we  remained 
fixed  on  the  pursuit  of  freedom  as  a 
deep  and  moral  obligation  that  will  not 
let  us  go.  .  .  . 

And  nothing,  perhaps,  appears  so 
contradictory  to  the  cause  we  serve  as 
the  use  of  force  to  advance  it.  Not  even 
the  absence  of  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  force  to  meet  aggression  lessens  our 
distaste  for  it. 

I  know  it  is  said  by  a  few:  "But  Viet- 
nam is  different.  Our  stake  there  hardly 
justifies  one  boy's  life." 

Vietnam  is  different.  The  aggressor 
has  chosen  a  different  terrain,  a  differ- 
ent people,  and  a  different  kind  of  war 
to  satisfy  his  appetite.  But  his  goal  is 
the  same — someone  else's  freedom. 

To  defend  that  freedom — to  permit 
its  roots  to  deepen  and  grow  without 
fear  of  external  suppression — is  our 
purpose  in  South  Vietnam.  Unchecked 
aggression    against    free    and    helpless 


people  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  our 
own  freedom — and  an  offense  to  our 
own  conscience.  .  .  . 

Our  devotion  to  freedom  is  unyield- 
ing. So,  too,  is  our  hope  for  peace. 
Those  who  insist  on  testing  either  will 
find  us  earnest  in  both. 


rm^m^y 


An  ANG  "Stmtotanker"  refuels  an  F-4C,  the  Air  Force's  fastest  operational  fighter. 


"tailored  tankers"  bridge  refueling  gap  . 


TAG  and  ANG  Global  Range  Increased 


Ingenuity  saves  dollars,  speeds  responses 


"The  KC-97L  aircraft  will  permit 

full  utilization  of  the  Air  National  Guard 

tanker  force  in  proper  support  of 

overseas  deployment  of  jet  fighters  plus 

further  inclusion  in  many 

other  Tactical  Air  Command  war  plans." 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Smith 

chief  of  staff  for  Air,  Illinois  ANG 


I 


^^HE  Air  National  Guard's  aeri 

/  refueling  capability  has  progress* 

to  a  point  where  any  aircraft  c 

pable  of  being  refueled  in  mid-air  a 

now  be  serviced  by  Air  Guard  tankei 

In  August  1961,  the  lllinois-bas« 
126th  Air  Defense  Wing  was  convert* 
to  the  126th  Air  Refueling  Wing  thi 
giving  the  ANG  a  new  addition  to  i 
overall  mission. 

One  month  following  its  conversk 
the  126th  performed  the  first  all-A> 
air  refueling  operation  using  its  K 
97G  to  service  an  F-84F  from  the  182 
Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Peoria,  Illino 

By  1963,  ANG's  tactical  fighters  a 
reconnaissance  aircraft  were  rangi 
non-stop  to  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rk 
These  flights  were  made  possible  by  t 
in-flight  refueling  service  of  the  126 

To  publicly  demonstrate  the 
Guards  new  mobility,  19  F-lOOs  and 
RF-84Fs  took  part  in  Operation  Ree 
Go  in  August  1964.  Flying  from 
U.  S.  to  Europe,  the  31  jets  spanned 
Atlantic  in  just  nine  hours.  Three  ye 
earlier,  during  Operation  Stair  Step, 
took  three  days  of  island-hopping 
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e  aircraft  to  cover  approximately  the 
me  route.  They  were  being  flown  to 
jrope  to  reinforce  U.  S.  tactical  forces 
iring  the  crisis  in  Berlin.  Worldwide 
ployment  of  ANG  tactical  aircraft  in 
>urs  instead  of  days  had  become  a 
atter  of  fact. 

Despite  these  advances,  the  Air 
uardsmen  were  still  dissatisfied.  The 
C-97s  were  too  slow  to  effectively 
mdle  most  high  performance  jets.  For 
ample:  to  refuel  F-lOOs  and  RF-84s, 
e  tanker  had  to  perform  a  maneuver 
lied  tobogganing  (a  dive  technique 
led  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  tanker), 
lis  resulted  in  an  altitude  loss  which 
ten  forced  the  aircraft  into  adverse 
;ather  creating  hookup  problems.  It 
so  caused  the  jets  to  consume  exces- 
/e  fuel.  The  tankers  often  had  to  re- 
ice  their  takeoff  weights  in  order  to 
ach  the  speed  of  the  aircraft  being 
fueled.  This  weight  limitation  severely 
stricted  the  amount  of  fuel  available 
ir  the  receivers.  Also,  additional  tank- 
s  were  required  for  any  large-scale 
leling  operation.  This  reduced  the  full 
le  of  the  ANG  tanker  potential. 
When  USAF  began  phasing  out  the 
t-augmented  KB-50  tankers,  the  Illi- 
)is  Air  Guardsmen  recognized  the  pos- 
jility  of  using  these  jet  engines  and 
idar-rendezvous  gear  for  their  KC-97s. 
ised  on  a  modification  plan  submitted 


to  USAF.  they  were  given  the  "go 
ahead"  to  develop  a  prototype. 

On  May  27,  1964,  the  Illinois  Air 
National  Guard  received  the  first  modi- 
fied tanker,  the  JKC-97G.  The  conver- 
sion job  was  accomplished  in  less  than 
eight  weeks  using  materials  from  KB- 
50s  slated  for  the  scrap  heap.  During  a 
test  program,  the  tanker  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  refuel  F-84F,  F-lOO,  F-101, 
B-66,  F-4C  and  F-105  aircraft  at  alti- 
tudes above  20,000  feet  and  at  speeds 
suitable  for  the  high  performance  jets. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  tests, 
USAF  authorized  the  jet  modification  of 
the  entire  ANG  tanker  fleet. 

Now  designated  the  KC-97L,  the 
Stratotanker  is  in  full  use  by  both  ANG 
refueling  wings — the  126th  in  Illinois 
and  the  136th  in  Texas  (the  136th  was 
converted  on  February  1,  1965). 

The  addition  of  two  jet  engines  has 
greatly  improved  the  capability  of  the 
Air  Guard's  tankers: 

•  Air  refueling  altitudes  have  been 
increased  by  about  10,000  feet. 

•  Air  speeds  have  been  raised  by  al- 
most 50  knots. 

•  Takeoff  rolls  have  been  reduced  to 
about  one-half,  enabling  the  tankers  to 
make  short  field  takeoffs  and  landings. 


•  The  six-engines  (two  jet  and  four 
propeller-driven)  add  a  valuable  safety 
factor.  Chances  of  an  accident  through 
the  loss  of  a  regular  engine  on  takeoff 
are  greatly  reduced. 

•  Reduced  reciprocating  engine 
power  requirements  through  the  added 
jet  thrust  will  extend  engine  life  and  cut 
overhaul  costs.  This  factor  alone  will 
probably  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the 
modification  (about  $22,000  per  plane). 

Another  example  of  ANG's  refuel- 
ing proficiency  was  demonstrated  during 
the  joint  Army/ Air  Force  exercise 
Tropic  Lightning  II  which  ended  last 
month.  F-lOO  and  F-84  jets  of  the  107th 
and  122nd  Tactical  Fighter  Groups  fly- 
ing to  Hawaii  for  the  exercise  were  re- 
fueled along  the  2400-mile  overwater 
route  by  KC-97Ls.  The  entire  aircraft 
deployment  and  refueling  were  accom- 
plished by  ANG  crews  and  planes. 

The  days  of  island-hopping  are  his- 
tory for  the  Air  National  Guard's  tacti- 
cal fighter  and  reconnaissance  aircraft. 
Overseas  staging  areas  are  just  hours 
away.  In  addition,  the  ANG  now  can 
fulfill  a  broader  spectrum  of  Tactical 
Air  Command  requirements.  The  KC- 
97L  gives  the  Air  Guard  another  val- 
uable role  in  our  defense  program. 


Before:  Pylons  extending  from 

KC-97  wings  only  served  to 

carry  an  additional  supply  of  fuel. 


'aintenance  specialists  of  136th  Air 
efueling  Gp.  change  a  KC-97  conventional 
\gine.  By  adding  jets,  fewer  such  changes 
HI  be  necessary,  thus  saving  time  and  money. 


After:  By  replacing  fuel  tanks 

with  jet  engines  from  phased  out  KB-SOs, 

ANG  tankers  fly  faster  and  higher. 


'\\  1; 
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Alaskan  exercises  .  .  . 

Temperatures  that  ranged  from  minus 
15  degrees  to  minus  25  degrees,  10 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a 
phenomenon  called  "ice  fog"  greeted 
200  Air  Force  Reservists  from  the 
440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  General 
Mitchell  Field,  Wisconsin,  during  Exer- 
cise Arctic  Shore  X  in  Alaska.  The  ex- 
ercise was  held  October  30  to  November 
13  at  Eielson  AFB,  near  Fairbanks.  It 
was  part  of  jomt  Air  Force/Army 
training  in  which  14  C-lI9s  from  the 
440th  flew  59  missions  from  Fairbanks 
to  King  Salmon  AF  Station  near  Kodiak 
Island.  The  Reservists  dropped  para- 
troopers and  equipment  and  also  trained 


in  aerial  resupply  techniques  and  air- 
borne assault  operations  in  the  arctic. 

Earlier,  during  October,  216  men  of 
the  302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Clinton 
County  AFB,  Ohio,  found  Alaskan 
weather  milder.  They  took  part  in  King 
Crab  X,  also  a  joint  Air  Force/ Army 
exercise.  Twelve  planes  from  the  906th 
and  907th  Troop  Carrier  Groups  of 
Clinton  County  AFB,  plus  three  planes 
from  the  912th  and  913th  Troop  Car- 
Groups  of  Willow  Grove  Air  Reserve 
Facility,  Pennsylvania,  departed  for 
Alaska  on  October  16.  A  small  advance 
party    had    gone    to    Elmendorf    AFB 


Scannin 


earlier.  During  the  maneuver  the  R 
servists  ferried  men  of  the  Army's  60 
Infantry  Battalion  to  Nome  and  ke 
them  supplied  with  all  necessary  equi 
ment  to  maintain  them  in  the  fiel 
Planes  and  crews  not  engaged  in  t! 
exercise  flew  training  missions  coorc 
nated  with  the  Alaskan  Air  Comman 

Air  National  Guard  units  will  provi( 
airlift  and  tactical  air  support  for  A 
Force/Army  exercises.  Diamond  1 
XIX  and  Polar  Sweep,  to  be  conci 
rently  conducted  in  Alaska  during  la 
January  and  early  February. 


LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades. 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the  grades 
indicate  the  highest  grade  positions  available.  For  example,  pilots  are 
needed  by  No.  24  (109th  Air  Transport  Wg.)  in  grades  through  captain, 
and  photomopping  specialists  by  No.  13  (917th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.)  in 
grades  through  airman  second  class.  Additional  vacancies,  not  listed, 
exist  at  other  Air  Reserve  Forces'  units.  For  information  on  listed  positions, 
write  directly  to  the  unit  using  address  given.  If  you  do  not  qualify  for 
one  of  the  positions  listed  but  wish  to  participate  actively  in  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces   program,  use  the  application  form   on   this   page. 


KEY 


UNIT 


1.  4th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama. 

2.  2nd  Air  Postal  Gp.,  Fort  Miley,  San  Francisco,  California. 

3.  5th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Fort  Miley,  San  Francisco,  California. 

4.  Det.  5,  12th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Hamilton  AFB,  California. 

5.  942nd  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  March  AFB,  California. 

6.  940th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  McClellan  AFB.  California. 

7.  8th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Oakland  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  California. 

8.  905th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Bradley  Fid.,  Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut. 

9.  915th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Homestead  AFB.  Florida. 

10.  445th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia. 

11.  Det.  7,  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Robins  AFB,  Georgia. 

12.  Uth  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 

13.  917th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana. 

14.  442nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri. 

15.  Det.  3,  11th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska. 

16.  88th  Air  Termmal  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey. 

17.  Det.  4,  11th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Suffolk  Co.  AFB,  New  York 

18.  937th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma. 

19.  Det.  1,  13th  Mobile  Communications  Sq.,  Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas. 

20.  941st  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  McChord  AFB,  Washington. 

21.  144ih  CAMRON,  Fresno  ANG  Base.  California. 

22.  1127th  USAF  Field  Activities  Gp.,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 

23.  133rd  Air  Transport  Wing,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  lAP,  Minnesota. 

24.  109th  Air  Transport  Gp.,  Schenectady  Co.  AP,  New  York. 

25.  Base  Detachment,  Hensley  Field.  Dallas.  Texas. 

26.  Tactical  Air  Command  (DPPL),  Langley  AFB,  Virginia. 

27.  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (SCPR),  Andrews  AFB,  Washington 

28.  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAPPPR),  Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 

29.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (MCA),  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

30.  Air  Defense  Command  (ADPDC-A),  Ent  AFB,  Colorado. 

31.  106th  Air  Transport  Gp.,  NYANG,  USNAS  New  York,  11234 


D.  C. 


Officer 
Electronic  Warfare:  22  (Capt.). 
Flight  Nurse:  24  (Capt.). 
Intelligence  Officer:  22  (Capt.). 
Intelligence — Air  Targets:  22  (Capt.). 
Medical  Officer:  22  (Capt.). 
Scientist  Specialist:  22  (Capt.). 
Pilot:  24  (Capt.). 

Airman 
Accounting-Finance-Auditing: 
5    (TSgt.);   18   (SSgt.);    14   (AIC). 
Administrative:   14-22   (TSgt.);   3-7-10 

(SSgt.);   1-5-16  (AIC). 
Aerospace  Control  System  Operations: 

6  (SMSgt.);  4-11-12-17  (MSgt.); 

14  (TSgt.);  5-10-15  (SSgt.); 

18  (AIC). 


Aircraft  Accessory  Maintenance: 
11-14-17-18  (TSgt.);  10-15  (SSgt.); 
8-9  (A2C). 

Aircraft  Maintenance:  6  (SMSgt.); 
14  (SSgt.);  5-18  (AIC);  8  (A2C). 

Air  Police:  5  (AIC);  18  (A2C). 

Aircrew  Protection:  5  (A2C). 

Armament  Systems  Maintenance  and 
Operator:  6  (MSgt.);  5  (TSgt.); 
14  (SSgt.);  9  (A2C). 

Cii  i7  Engineering — Mech/Elec:  14 
(TSgt.);  5-13-18  (AIC);  8  (A2C). 

Ci\  il  Engineering-Structural/ Pave- 
ments: 6-14  (MSgt.);  5-18  (SSgt). 

Cii/7  Engineering-Sanitation:  5 
(AIC). 

Communications-Electronics  Systems: 
18  (SMSgt.);  4  (MSgt.);  11-12 


(TSgt.);  5-9-10-14-15-17  (SSgt.); 

19  (AIC). 
(  ummunications  Operations:  18 

(SMSgt.);  12  (TSgt.);  4  (SSgt.); 

5-17  (AIC);  8-14  (A2C). 
Data  Systems:  5-14  (TSgt.);  18 

(AIC);  9  (A2C). 
Dental:  5-6-10-13-14-18-20  (SSgt.); 

8  (A2C). 
Education  and  Training:  14  (TSgt); 

5-10  (SSgt.). 
Fabric,  Leather  &  Rubber:  18 

(SSgt.). 
Food  Services:  6  (SSgt.);  5-13 

(AIC);  18  (A2C). 
Fuel  Services:  14  (TSgt.);  5-18 

(AIC). 
Information:  10  (SSgt.). 
Intelligence:  22  (MSgt.). 
Intelligence-Language:  22  ( MSgl. ) . 
Medical:  5-6-10-13-14-18-20  (TSgt); 

8-9  (A2C). 
Metal  Working:  6-18  (SMSgt);  5 

(SSgt.);  14  (AIC);  8  (A2C). 
Personnel:  5  (MSgt.);  2  (TSgt.); 

18  (SSgt.). 
Photographic:  13  (A2C). 
Photomapping:  13  (A2C). 
Printing:  18  (A2C). 
Procurement:   10  (SSgt,). 


Safety:  6-14  (TSgt.);  10  (SSgt). 
Supply:  1   (SSgt.);  5  (AIC);   18 

(A2C). 
Training  Devices:  6  ( MSgt. ) ; 

5  (TSgt.). 
Transportation:  6-10-14  (SSgt.); 

9-16-18  (AIC);  5  (A2C). 
Wire  Communications  Systems 

Maintenance:  10-14-18  (TSgt.); 

4-11-12  (AIC);  8-9  (A2C). 

Ajr  Technician 

Aeromedical  Technician:  23 

(NGC-7).   Salary   $6,050  per  y« 
Must  possess  AFSC  A90250/70. 

Aircraft  Radio  Maintenance 
Technician:   31    (NGW-12) 
$6,926,  Must  Possess  AFSC 
.30150  or  30170. 

MG-IO  Fire  Control  System 

Specialist:  21  (NGW-11).  Startii 
salary  $6,739.  AFSC  32251  or 
32271  required,  plus  F-102  ex- 
perience. Maximum  grade  TSgt 

Maintenance  Control  Superintends 
25  (NGWS-10).  Starting  salary 
$8,299.20  per  year.  AFSC  4344  < 
4355  and  military  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant  or   captain   required. 


Sai 


MOARS 

Many  Mobilization  Assignee  (Part  1) 
positions  (officer/airman)  exist 
throughout  the  Air  Force.  Major  air 
commands  have  a  number  of  slots 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain. Applicants  also  are  needed  for 
limited  field  grade  vacancies  in  the 
more  technical  career  areas.  Espe- 
cially sought  are  officers  for  posi- 
tions at  right.  Applicants  should  com- 
plete AF  Forn\s  1288  and  1051  in 
duplicate  and  forward  to  the  appro- 
priate command. 


Part  1 

Administrative  Ser\ices:  27-28-30. 
Aircraft  Maintenance:  26-27-28-29- 
Air  Police:  26-27-28-29-30. 
A  vionics/ Munitions:  26-28-29. 
Cii  i7  Engineering:  26-27-28-29-30. 
Communications-Electronics: 

27-28-29. 
Development  Engineering:  27-29. 
Finance:  26-27-28-29. 
Legal:  26-27-28-29. 
Personnel:  26-27-28-29. 
Supply:  26-27-28-29-30. 
Transportation:  26-27-28-29-30. 


Please  send  me  information  on  vacancies  in  the  Air  Resee 
Forces  for  which  I  may  be  qualified. 


NAME 

SERVICE  NUMBER 

ADDRESS 


GRADE 
AFSC 


ZIP  CODE 


MAIL  TO:  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center.  3800  York  Strt 
Denver.  Colorado.  80205 
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Hafi6iiilft«a»:- 


Taking  part  will  be  F-84Fs  of  the 
Jth  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Spring- 
d,  Ohio,  and  RB-57s  of  the  1  10t"h 
;tical  Reconnaissance  Group,  Battle 
;ek.  Michigan.  Army  Guardsmen  par- 
pating  will  be  airlifted  to  and  from 
iska  by  Air  Guard  transports. 

Exercise  Polar  Sweep,  a  joint  Alaskan 
mmand  exercise,  is  a  continuation  of 
series  which  included  Exercise  Polar- 
ike  of  1965.  Diamond  Lil  XIX  is  the 
itinuation  of  an  operational  mission 
the  Alaskan  Air  Command. 


ixaniiaTian  .  .  . 

Routine  over-water  training  missions 
three  Air  National  Guard  transport 
ws   became    life   saving   aeromedical 
cuation  flights  during  November. 

Dn  November  6,  a  172nd  Air  Trans- 
t  Group  crew  from  Jackson,  Missis- 
pi,  including  three  ANG  flight  nurses 
I  two  medical  technicians,  picked  up 
eriously  ill  patient  at  Ramey  AFB, 
;rto  Rico.  Nearing  Charleston,  South 
rolina,  the  C-121  lost  an  engine.  The 
)t  radioed  ahead  and  when  he  brought 
crippled  plane  to  a  safe  landing  at 
irleston,  a  C-130  was  standing  by. 
lent  and  ANG  medical  crew  were 
ckly  transferred  to  the  waiting  air- 
ft  for  the  remainder  of  the  flight  to 
drews  AFB,  Maryland. 

3n  November  14,  a  106th  Air  Trans- 
t  Group  crew  from  Brooklyn,  New 
rk,  on  a  training  mission  to  the 
minican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico, 
s  diverted  to  Nassau.  There  five 
Hy  burned  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
ise  ship  Yarmouth  Castle  were  taken 
>ard   and   flown  to   Miami,   Florida. 

.  On  November  20,  a  145th  Air 
msport  Group  crew  from  Charlotte, 
rth  Carolina,  were  returning  to  the 
5.  from  Europe  when  they  were  or- 
ed  to  Harmon  AFB,  Newfoundland, 
ey  picked  up  the  ill  son  of  an  Air 
rce  sergeant,  air  evacuating  the 
ingster  and  accompanying  medical 
indants  to  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey. 


3p/e  .  .  . 

rhe  following  officers,  closely  asso- 
ted  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  have 
ired  or  are  slated  to  do  so:  Major 
neral  Chester  E.  McCarty,  deputy 
Air  Force  Reserve  Affairs  and  assist- 
chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces 
m  1960  to  1963,  February  28.  .  .  . 
ijor  General  Albert  T.  Wilson,  former 
e  commander.  Continental  Air  Com- 
nd,  November  1965.  .  .  .  Brigadier 
neral  J.   L.    Riley,  commander,   Air 


Force  Reserve  activities  in  Texas,  Louis- 
iana, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 
kansas, November  1965.  .  .  .  Colonel 
Downs  E.  Ingram,  deputy  assistant  chief 
of  stair  for  Reserve  Forces,  Pentagon, 
July  1965. 

Ordered  to  new  posts  were:  Major 
Ellis  C.  Stewart,  assistant  chief  of  Liai- 
son and  Information  Division,  oflice  of 
the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Reserve 
Forces  since  1959,  to  office  of  the  dep- 
uty for  Reserve  and  ROTC  Affairs, 
Pentagon.  .  .  .  Captain  Kenneth  E. 
Klein,  executive  officer  to  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces  since 
1960,  new  assignment  pending.  .  .  . 
Master  Sergeant  Junior  B.  Best,  admin- 
istrative supervisor  with  the  office,  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces, 
to  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 

Cited  for  heroism  in  South  Vietnam 
and  awarded  the  Air  Medal  was  Captain 
William  F.  Lucas,  now  an  Air  Force 
Reservist  and  resident  doctor  at  Baylor 
Hospital,  Dallas,  Texas.  .  .  .  Com- 
mended for  heroic  action  during  Hurri- 
cane Betsy,  was  Technical  Sergeant 
Harland  M.  Jenkins,  214th  GEEIA  Air 
National  Guard  Squadron,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  Working  around-the- 
clock  with  other  members  of  his  unit, 
he  helped  save  many  lives. 

Major  James  C.  Hall,  Air  Force  Re- 
servist, recently  tested  an  aircraft  ejec- 
tion seat  designed  to  enable  aviators  to 
eject  at  zero  altitude  and  air  speed.  He 
was  thrust  approximately  400  feet  into 
the  air,  parachuting  safely  to  the  ground 
25  seconds  after  ejection.  The  new 
system  is  being  installed  in  some  Air 
Force  fighters. 


CAP  News  .  .  . 

Civil  Air  Patrol  observed  its  24th 
birthday  as  a  volunteer  public  service 
organization  on  December  1.  .  .  .  Na- 
tional leaders  of  the  CAP  flew  to  Stock- 
holm, Sweden  to  attend  a  planning 
conference  for  the  1966  International 
Air  Cadet  Exchange.  The  two-day  con- 
ference, held  November  8-9,  was  hosted 
by  the  Royal  Swedish  Aero  Club.  .  .  . 
Colonel  Lyle  W.  Castle,  CAP,  was 
elected  chairman  of  CAP's  national 
board,  at  a  meeting  in  Houston,  Texas 
in  October.  He  succeeds  Colonel  Paul 
W.  Turner.  .  .  .  For  the  third  consecu- 
tive year,  27  individual  states  have  ap- 
propriated funds  to  assist  their  respec- 
tive CAP  wings.  Figures  released  by  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  office  of  CAP's 
national  headquarters  show  funds  total- 
ing $511,156  for  1965,  an  increase  of 
$61,994  over  1964.  Individual  state  ap- 
propriations differ.  Receiving  the  largest 
amounts  were  New  York  ( $69, 150),  Illi- 
nois ($46,055)  and  Arizona  ($39,850). 
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R  .  .  .  salutes  CONAC  and  its  Air 
Force  Reservists,  featured  in 
this  issue.  .  .  .  iVlaj.  J.  H.  Whit- 
linger,  Reservist  pilot,  442nd 
TCWg.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB, 
Mo.,  looks  on  as  a  Vietnamese 
mechanic  readies  his  C-124  for 
its   return   flight  from  Saigon. 


15 


▼  Lt.  Col.  R.  D.  Johnson,  (r)  was  named  "Oi 

standing  AF  Academy  Liaison  Officer  C 

ordinator"  during  recent  Colorado  Sprir 

conference.  Brig.  Gen.  R.  F.  McDermc 

(I)  academy  dean  of  Faculty,  presented  i 

award.  Others  cited  during  the  meeti 

were:  Col.  J.  Melson;  Lt.  Col.  J.  Dill 

Majors  D.  Oliver,  W .  McNeil,  L.  Hus, 

and  A .  MacFadden;  and  Capt.  H.  Hirsc 


Three  Bell  Telephone  companies  received  the  "AF  Award 
for  Outstanding  Support  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces," 
in  November.  Accepting  for  New  England  Telephone  was 
A.  G.  Barry,  pres.  (l-r):  Maj.  Gen.  J.  S.  Holtoner, 
vice  comdr.,  CON  AC;  Barry;  Lt.  Gen.  W.  S.  Stone, 
DCS/P,  Hq  USAF;  and  T.  M.  Hennessey,  vice  pres. 
Other  recipients:  Southern  Bell  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  and  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 
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PBSBP^G  CdmGnd     awards  . .  . !' twelve  o'clock  high". .  .  .  orientation  fligh 


Reservists  of  Portland's  939th  TCGp.  contributed 

to  cap's  aerospace  education  objectives 

by  taking  Oregon  cadets  on  C-1 1 9  orientation 

flights.  Coordinating  mission  details  (l-r): 

Col.  Vern  Acker,  939th  comdr.;  Lt.  Col. 

Hugh  Angle,  CAP  Wg.  information  officer,  and 

Lt.  Col.  H.  F.  Mellor,  deputy  comdr.,  939th. 
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•^  Actor  Chris  Robinson,  (I)  who  portrays  a  WWU 
B-17  flight  engineer-gunner  on  television's 
"12  O'clock  High"  series,  views  the  interior  of 
a  KC-97L  tanker  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
ANG's  108th  Air  Refueling  Sq.,  O'Hare  lAP,  Chicago. 
With  him  are  ANG  flight  engineers,  Master 
Sergeants  Jack  Lindquist,  Mel  Lacey  and  Roger 
Lasko,  all  of  the  108th  Air  Refueling  Sq. 
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THE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  .  .  . 


The  Air 

National 

Guard 

1908-1966 


"Since  its  inception,  the  Air 
National  Guard  has  been  'ready' 
in  the  tradition  of  the 
^Minutemen* .  .  .  ready  in  crises 
or  conflict  to  back  up 
our  nation^ s  convictions. 
Our  airlift  support  to  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam 
emphasizes  this  spirit  and 
desire  to  serve  the  United  States. 

Brig.   Gen.   I.   G.   Brown,   USAF 

Assistant  Chief  NGB.  for  ANG 


Earlybirds — Private  Havens  and  Lieu- 
tenants Milling  and  Hennesy  (above), 
(r),  Havens  lands  his  Curtis  "pusher." 


C^  HE  Air  National  Guard  is  a  relatively  young  organiza- 

/  tion.  It  did  not  become  a  separate  Reserve  component 

until  1946.  However,  it  can  trace  its  heritage  through 

the  Army  National  Guard  to  the  militia  of  colonial  times. 

The  first  aviation  unit  of  the  National  Guard  was  organ- 
ized in  1908,  five  years  after  the  Wright  brothers  made 
their  historic  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  It  was 
the  1st  Aero  Company,  Signal  Corps,  National  Guard  of 
New  York.  The  unit  consisted  of  approximately  25  men 
.  .  .  but  no  "aeroplanes."  These  early  airmen  were  trained 
in  balloon  handling. 

In  1911,  the  Curtis  Airplane  Company  provided  the  unit 
with  both  a  machine  and  a  man  to  fly  it.  The  pilot,  Beck- 
with  Havens,  later  joined  the  company  as  a  private  and  is 
recognized  as  the  National  Guard's  first  military  aviator. 

In  1915,  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  $29,500,  equipped  the  unit  with  five  air- 
planes. [Today,  a  single  F-105  used  by  the  ANG  costs  the 
government  approximately  2.4  million  dollars.] 


Flight  training  was  conducted  at  Mineola,  New  York 

Members  of  the  1st  Aero  Company  were  called  to  act 
duty  for  a  short  period  during  the  Mexican  Border  moV 
zation  of  1916,  serving  at  Mineola. 

Meanwhile,  the  2nd  Aero  Company  had  been  organ! 
at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  other  states  began  form 
companies. 

Although  no  Guard  aviation  units  were  mustered  i 
Federal  service  during  World  War  I,  most  Guard  a 
tion  personnel  served  with  other  U.  S.  units  in  the  conf 
Following  the  war,  flying  units  became  a  recognized  ] 
of  the  Guard  structure. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  29  observation  sqi 
rons  with  4,800  National  Guardsmen  were  called  to  ac 
duty.  They  provided  the  Army  Air  Corps  with  trained 
sonnel  who  played  a  significant  role  in  the  rapid  expans 
of  that  fledgling  service. 

Following  World  War  II,  all  National  Guardsmen  w 
demobilized  and  the  officers  were  offered  a  Reserve  c< 


Curtis  "Jenny"  of  Minnesota  Guard 
aero  squadron  is  inspected  by 
(l-r):  slate  Adjutant  General  W.  F. 
Rhinow;  Maj.  R.  S.  Miller,  later 
a  brigadier  general;  Gov.  J.  A.  A. 
Burnquist;  and  an  unidentified 
pilot.  Minnesota's  109th  Aero  Sq., 
was  formed  after  a  1920  flight 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  by  a  Maj.  W. 
C.  Garis,  who  discussed  unit  with 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell.  Garis  made 
the  trip  in  a  rented  "aeroplane." 


sion  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

n  December  1945,  an  aviation  division  was  established 
lin  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

)n  June  30,  1946,  the  first  Federally-recognized  ANG 
t  was  activated.  It  was  the  120th  Fighter  Squadron  at 
iver,  Colorado. 

'wo  years  later.  Continental  Air  Command  was  estab- 
ed  and  given  the  responsibility  for  the  inspection  and 
ervision  of  training  for  the  Air  National  Guard.  [This 
/  was  retained  until  1960,  when  these  functions  were 
isferred  to  the  gaining  commands.] 

it  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  in  June  1950,  the 
Guard  had  27  Federally-recognized  wings.  Twenty-two 
hese  with  66  tactical  squadrons  and  some  45,000  officers 

men,  were  called  to  active  duty, 
^gain,  during  the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961,  more  than  22,000 
Guardsmen  were  called  up.  Within  two  months,  1 1  ANG 
ng  squadrons  with  some  260  aircraft  were  in  place  at 
ields  in  Europe  ready  for  any  contingency.  At  the  same 
e,  six  air  transport  units  served  on  active  duty  for  1 1 
nths.  They  flew  thousands  of  accident-free  hours,  airlift- 
cargo  and  passengers  throughout  the  world,  including 
theast  Asia. 
Although  not  mobilized  for  the  Cuba  crisis  of  1962,  Air 


Guardsmen  played  a  vital  role.  Large  numbers  of  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  Air  Defense  Command  aircraft  were  dis- 
persed to  ANG  bases  across  the  country.  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  missions  also  were  flown  by  Air  Guardsmen 
who  released  MATS  personnel  for  higher  priority  flights. 

The  Air  Guardsmen  also  were  "Ready"  during  the  recent 
Dominican  crisis.  While  the  Regulars,  Guardsmen  and  Air 
Force  Reservists  were  flying  Power  Pack  missions  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  each  of  the  ANG's  25  air  transport 
units  was  contributing  to  the  nationwide  effort  by  flying 
global  airlift  missions. 

ANG's  Talking  Bird,  a  C-97  with  special  communica- 
tions equipment,  served  as  the  initial  command  post  for 
U.  S.  operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  the  current  buildup  of  United  States  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  ANG  transport  units  have  flown  thousands 
of  tons  of  vital  supplies  and  equipment  to  Vietnam.  Other 
ANG  units  have  augmented  the  Military  Airlift  Command's 
global  airlift  and  evacuation  missions. 

Today's  Air  National  Guard  is  composed  of  trained  peo- 
ple who  operate  their  aircraft  and  equipment  under  the 
same  exacting  standards  as  those  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  Its  members  can  respond  within  minutes  with  equal 
dexterity  to  the  threat  of  attack  or  a  local  disaster. 


Maryland  National  Guardsmen  of  the  1st  Observation  Sq.,  now  104th  TacFtr  Sq., 
Baltimore,  pose  for  an  "official"  1921  photo  in  front  of  squadron  plane. 


^^fvt 


"Ready  Go  has  clearly  demonstrated 
a  new  dimension  in  A  NG 
global  responsiveness." 


The  Air  National  Guard  Today. . 


"integral  part  of  the  first  line  defenses  of  the  United  States' 


I  :i: 


•  A  sergeant  in  Hauaii  picks  up 
an  unidentified  object  on  his  radar 
screen;  minutes  later,  an  F-102  roars 
down  a  Hicham  AFB  runicay  to  in- 
tercept, identify  and,  if  necessary, 
destroy.  .  .  . 

•  Midway  across  the  Atlantic  a 
flight  of  F-lOOs  rendezvous  with  jet- 
augmented  KC-97L  tankers  to  refuel 
for  their  non-stop  trip  to  Europe.  .  .  . 

•  A  C-121  with  a  cargo  of  vital 
military  supplies  sets  down  at  the 
Tan  Son  Nhut  airdrome  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

•  At  Cape  Kennedy,  communica- 
tions specialists  repair  complex  elec- 
tronic equipment  used  by  Air  Force 
technicians  supporting  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's space  probes.  .  .  . 


C^  HESE  scenes  are  typical  of  missions  being  perform 
^I  by  today's  Air  National  Guard.  In  addition,  they 

fleet  the  transition  that  has  taken  place  within  A> 
over  the  past  few  years;  a  change  from  the   concept 
implied    capability    to   react,   to    the    Ready    Go    theme 
increased     utilization    based    on    day-to-day    performan 

The  Ready  Go  concept  was  given  its  first  big  test 
August  1964  during  an  operation  of  the  same  name 
Guard  units  from  23  states  and  the  District  of  Colum 
participated,  deploying  tactical  fighters  and  reconnaissat 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  The  4,600-m 
non-stop  flight  included  three  mid-air  refuelings  from  A> 
tankers  and  was  completed  in  little  more  than  nine  hoi 
Within  45  minutes  after  landing,  the  aircraft  were  refuel 
armed  and  ready  for  a  tactical  mission. 

General  John  P.  McConnell,  then  Air  Force  vice  ch 
of  staff,  stressed  the  significance  of.  the  history-making  fl 
when  he  said,  "The  energetic  and  professional  execution 
operation  Ready  Go  has  clearly  demonstrated  a  new  dim 
sion  in  Air  National  Guard  global  responsiveness." 

Ready  Go,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  the  entire 
Guard  display  of  performance.  While  the  deployment 
Europe  was  in  progress,  other  ANG  units  were  airlift 
Army  Guardsmen  to  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  ba 
throughout  the  United  States  in  another  exercise,  Gui 
lift  I.  More  than  10,000  troops  were  transported  in  this 
of  ANG's  airlift  capability. 

Readiness  and  performance  are  vital  elements  of 
Air  Guard's  basic  mission.  Title  32  of  the  U.S.  Code  rej 
in  part:  "In  accordance  with  the  traditional  military  po' 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  essential  that  the  strength 
organization  of  the  .  .  .  Air  National  Guard  as  an  inte] 
part  of  the  first  line  defenses  of  the  United  States  be  m; 
tained  and  assured  at  all  times." 


\NG  units  and  personnel  have  a  dual  Federal-State  mis- 
1.  The  Federal  mission  calls  for  units  with  suitable  equip- 
nt  and  trained  personnel  to  support  the  Army  and  Air 
■ce  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  The  state  mis- 
1  is  to  provide  units  that  are  trained,  organized  and 
lipped  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  to 
serve  peace,  order  and  public  safety, 
rhe  Air  National  Guard  is  truly  a  global  force,  supporting 

Force  missions  throughout  the  world.  It's  structure 
ludes  both  flying  and  non-flying  units.  Each  looks  to  one 
the  Air  Force  major  commands  for  inspection,  tactical 
luation,  and  supervision  of  training.  The  major  com- 
nds  augmented  by  Air  Guard  units  are:  Tactical  Air 
TiTnand  (TAC).  Air  Defense  Command  (ADC),  Military 
lift  Command  (MAC),  Alaskan  Air  Command  (AAC), 

Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC),  Air  Force  Com- 
nications  Service  (AFCS),  and  the  Pacific  Air  Forces 
\CAF). 

ational  Guard  Bureau  .  .  . 

ntral  management  and  policy  guidance 

'olicy  guidance  and  support  for  the  ANG  are  provided  by 
National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  located  in  the  Pentagon, 
shington,  D.C.  The  NGB  is  a  joint  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
its  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  It  is  both  a  staff  and 
rating  agency. 

^s  an  operating  agency,  NGB  is  the  channel  of  com- 
nications  between  the  states  and  the  Army  and  Air 
ce.  To  manage  its  staff  functions,  the  Guard  Bureau  has 
ranch  for  Army,  another  for  Air,  and  offices  to  handle 
il,  administrative  and  public  affairs  and  to  assist  in 
;rmining  plans,  policies  and  programs. 
>fGB's  function  is  to  formulate  and  administer  a  program 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units  in  each  of  the  50 
es,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accord- 
e  with  Army  and  Air  Force  policy  and  the  dual  federal 

state  missions.  Each  state  has  an  adjutant  general  who 
•esents  the  governor  as  well  as  the  NGB. 
Assisting  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of 
!T  in  their  responsibilities  to  ANG  is  the  Assistant  Chief 
Staff  for  Reserve  Forces.  As  a  member  of  the  Air  Staff, 
primary  function  is  to  coordinate  staff  efforts  and  moni- 

the  overall  planning  and  implementation  of  programs 
the  Air  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve, 
'he  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  also  receives  the  recom- 
idations  of  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
nmittee  to  assist  him  in  determining  policy  relating  to 

Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The 
imittee  is  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  Air  Guard, 
ve  duty  Air  Force,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  officers, 
kir  Guard  representatives  perform  a  similar  advisory  func- 

as  members  of  policy  councils  established  by  those  Air 
ce  major  commands  having  supervisory  control  of  the 
ning  and  inspection  of  ANG  units.  In  addition,  about  220 
ve  duty  Air  Force  officers  are  assigned  to  ANG  units  as 

Advisors  to  help  maintain  liaison  between  USAF  and 
G  personnel. 

5ady  .  .  .  in  crises,  disaster  relief, 
d  daily  support  of  state  and  nation 

i\l  Air  Guardsmen  are  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 
5  means  they  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty,  voluntarily 
involuntarily,  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
ed by  the  Congress  or  the  President.  There  are  about 
300  members  of  the  ANG.  Of  these,  about  15,000  are 
Technicians  who  form  a  hard  core  of  highly  skilled, 


full-time  personnel.  When  a  unit  is  not  training,  its  tech- 
nicians function  as  civilian  employees  of  their  respective 
states.  When  training,  they  wear  the  uniform  of  the  rank 
they  hold  as  Air  CJuardsmen.  Technicians  fill  many  of  the 
key  supervisory  and  technical  positions  within  units.  They 
provide  the  high  degree  of  continuity  necessary  for  opera- 
tional readiness. 

The  training  requirements  for  Air  Guardsmen  are  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  for  active  duty  forces.  All  per- 
sonnel with  no  prior  military  service  attend  the  Air  Force's 
six-week  basic  military  training  course  at  Lackland  AFB, 
Texas.  This  is  followed  by  active  duty  at  an  Air  Training 
Command  technical  school  or  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  to 
total  at  least  four  months  including  basic  training. 

OJT  is  conducted  by  the  units  to  which  airmen  are 
assigned.  Job  knowledge  tests  measure  proficiency  and  are 
required  for  promotion.  An  average  of  75  per  cent  of  ANG 
airmen  have  passed  these  tests,  demonstrating  their  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  grade  higher  than  the  one 
they  hold. 

Each  year,  over  200  ANG  officers  receive  undergraduate 
and  advanced  flying  training  at  USAF  schools.  Additional 
training  in  mission  aircraft  is  conducted  by  the  units  to 
which  the  pilots  are  assigned.  The  Air  Force  also  provides 
navigator  training  to  about  70  Air  Guard  officers  each  year. 

The  combination  of  schooling  at  active  duty  bases  and 
OJT  gives  the  Air  Guard  a  sound  training  program  that 
enables  its  units  to   perform   assigned  missions  effectively. 


Air  Guard  Flight  Nurses:  Accelerated  airlift 
demands  now  see  the  ANG  flying  regularly  scheduled 
aeromedical  missions.  Here  two  Guard  nurses  check 
patient  records  prior  to  takeoff. 


^^Our  Air  National  Guard  nurses 
are  playing  an  increasingly  vital 
role  in  supporting  increasingly 
vital  missions  now  being 
performed  by  the  ANG.  In  treating 
and  caring  for  patients  aboard  the 
aeromedical  missions  now  being 
perfortned  by  the  Guard,  they 
truly  are  fulfilling  the  concept  of 
^Angels  of  Mercy. ^  " 

Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  USAF 

Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau 
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"/  am  heartened  by  tin 
existence  of  the  Air 
Guard  and  the 
responsiveness  with  ivhich 
they  react.  They  are  TAC's 
ace  in  the  hole.^^ 

General  Gabriel  P.  Disosway 

Ct^mmander,  Tactical  Air  Common 


Berlin  Crisis:  ANG  tactical  outfits  were  ready.  .  .  .  at  European  bases, 
units  became  an  integral  part  of  the  NA  TO  Forces. 


Crises. . . 

"consistently  impressive  performance  .  .  ." 

Air  National  Guardsmen  make  many  significant  con- 
tributions to  Air  Force  objectives.  They  respond  during 
periods  of  national  crisis,  support  joint  training  exercises, 
and  furnish  immediate  assistance  in  disaster  relief  operations. 
Following,  are  some  highlights: 

Proof  of  the  Air  Guard's  tactical  readiness  came  during 
the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961.  Soon  after  the  crisis  developed, 
seven  fighter  squadrons,  a  tactical  reconnaissance  unit  and 
a  complete  tactical  control  group  were  "ready."  Less  than  a 
month  after  these  units  were  activiated  on  October  1,  more 
than  200  Guard  tactical  and  reconnaissance  planes  had  ar- 
rived at  bases  in  Europe.  The  flight  by  the  ANG  pilots  was 
the  largest  deployment  of  jet  aircraft  in  USAF  history — and 
it  was  completed  without  incident.  Those  units  in  Europe 
were  joined  by  three  other  ANG  units  (F-104  squadrons) 
which  were  activated  on  November  1,  1961,  and  were  on 
their  way  overseas  just  10  days  later. 

Other  tactical  units  also  were  activated.  They  remained 
in  the  U.  S.,  but  were  prepared  for  immediate  deployment. 
While  on  active  duty  they  trained  and  flew  missions  for  TAC. 
They  logged  thousands  of  flying  hours. 

Another  significant  augmentation  was  provided  by  ANG 
transports  assigned  to  MAC  (then  MATS).  Guard  transport 
crews  flew  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  airlifting  supplies 
and  personnel  to  meet  global  needs  of  the  increased  world 
tension. 

Ex-chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  prime  factor 
influencing  Russia's  premier  Khrushchev  in  his  slowdown 
on  the  Berlin  crisis  was  the  swift,  decisive  buildup  of 
American  forces,  including  the  ANG  fighter  units  deployed 
to  Europe. 

During  the   1962  Cuban  crisis,  ANG's  air  defense  and 


Dominican  Crisis:  A  ir  Guard  units 

and  personnel  gave  valuable 

airlift,  tactical  and  ground  support 

to  the  gaining  commands.  ANG's 

"Talking  Bird"  was  an  example.  It 

was  used  to  relay  communications 

between  commanders  in  the  Caribbean 

and  those  in  the  U.  S. 


tactical  fighter  squadrons  were  ready — within  a  telephon 
call  of  active  duty — to  contribute  to  the  massive  buildup  c 
military  force  in  southeastern  U.  S. 

ANG's  air  transport  units  serve  as  an  outstanding  examp 
of  the  Air  Force's  utilization  of  Air  Guard  capability. 

In  last  year's  Dominican  crisis,  the  transport  wings  a 
sisted  MAC  by  flying  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  9 
missions  they  were  scheduled  to  fly.  In  May,  they  complete 
an  additional  43,  transporting  1,774  tons  of  cargo  to  ove 
seas  destinations  such  as  Japan,  Okinawa,  Hawaii,  Alask, 
Germany,  Puerto  Rico,  Spain,  Labrador,  England  an 
Newfoundland.  • 

Throughout  Fiscal  Year  1965,  these  ANG  transports  fle 
117,520  hours,  carried  90,732  passengers  and  18.427  to 
of  cargo.   This   included    1,469   overseas   flights   for   MA< 

Shortly  before  Fiscal  Year  1966  started,  these  transpo 
units  had  their  scheduled  number  of  monthly  overseas  fligh 
increased  to  almost  150  to  help  with  the  buildup  of  pe 
sonnel  and  equipment  in  Vietnam.  In  the  first  three  mont'. 
after  the  mission  increase,  the  C-97s  and  C-121s  airlift( 
about  4,500  tons  of  cargo. 

In  the  same  period,  selected  squadrons  also  took  on  > 
aeromedical  evacuation  missions  per  month.  This  was  ; 
per  cent  of  the  MAC  total,  on  standard  routes  linki^ 
Alaska,  Bermuda,  Cuba,  Newfoundland,  Puerto  Rico  ai 
Panama  with  the  U.  S. 

General  William  H.  Blanchard,  Air  Force  vice  chief  • 
staff",  recently  expressed  his  admiration  for  ANG's,  ".  .  .  co 
sistently  impressive  performance  in  augmenting  our  act!' 
forces."  He  added,  "We  are  placing  more  and  more  depen 
ence  on  ready  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard  .  .  .  uni 
that  have  represented  an  essential  element  of  our  streng 
for  some  time  and  especially  at  this  moment." 
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California  floods:  The  disaster  ('64-65  holiday 
season)  brought  an  immediate  response  from  ground 
and  airlift  elements  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
ANG  communications,  air  commando  and  transport 
units  participated.  Tons  of  food,  mail  and  emergency 
medical  supplies  are  loaded  aboard  a  C-97 
of  the  146th  ATWg.  for  delivery  to 
flood  victims  in  the  vicinity  of  Areata,  Calif. 


umanitarian . . . 

emarkable  and  heartening 


n  its  dual  Federal-State  role,  the  Air  National  Guard 
[tributes  thousands  of  manhours  each  year  to  humanitar- 

missions.   These   range   from   providing   disaster   relief, 
the  more  recent  operation  Christmas  Star — the  airlift  of 
:s  to  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
Vhenever  an  earthquake,  flood,  hurricane  or  other  civil 
irgency  occurs.  Air  Guardsmen  are  among  the  first  on 

scene.  They  provide  airlift  of  food,  fuel,  medicine  and 
lipment,  reestablish  vital  communications,  and  aid  civil 
ense  officials  in  restoring  order.  Some  examples  follow: 
n  March  1964,  when  Alaska  was  devastated  by  an  earth- 
ike,  that  state's  Air  Guardsmen — themselves  victims  of 

disaster — provided  a  major  portion  of  the  initial  relief 
istance. 

\  few  months  later,  Montana  Air  Guardsmen  volunteered 
)roximately  8,000  manhours  of  relief  work  in  combating 

effects  of  flood  waters  in  their  state, 
n  December  of  the  same  year.  Air  Guardsmen  provided 
il  airlift  and  communications  when  much  of  northern 
lifornia  was  isolated  by  swollen  streams  and  rivers, 
^ast  year  ANG  personnel  went  to  the  aid  of  Colorado 
nmunities  stricken  by  flood  waters.  They  also  devoted 
ny  hours  of  relief  work  to  Midwest  communities  ravaged 
tornadoes  and  flooding. 

rheir  support  of  relief  operations  following  last  Septem- 
's  Hurricane  Betsy,  drew  the  praise  of  many,  including 
presentative  F.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana.  He  labeled 

operation  a  "domestic  version  of  the  Berlin  airlift." 
rhe  previous  month,  ANG  had  demonstrated  its  ability 
carry  out  still  another  of  its  missions  .  .  .  that  of  state 


Christmas  Star:  During  the  yuletide 

airlift,  ANG  transports  helped 

deliver  477  tons  of  gifts  and 

military  supplies.  At  Da  Nang, 

a  C-97  of  the  n  1th  A  TGp.  is  off-loaded 

by  U.  S.  airmen  and 

Vietnamese  base  employees. 


service  during  the  civil  disturbance  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles.  California  Air  Guardsmen  airlifted  Army 
Guardsmen,   their  supplies   and   equipment,   into   the   area. 

Operation  Christmas  Star  exemplifies  the  individual  Air 
Guardsman's  willingness  and  Ready  Go  capability.  This  spe- 
cial airlift  of  gifts  to  Vietnam  was  hailed  by  Air  Force  lead- 
ers as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  airlift  operations 
flown  by  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Guard  forces. 

Air  Guard  units  of  16  states  took  part  in  the  operation. 
In  addition  to  Christmas  Star  gifts,  they  carried  almost  77 
tons  of  high-priority  cargo. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  congratulated 
Air  Guard  participants.  He  described  the  operation  as: 
"...  a  remarkable  and  heartening  airlift  .  .  .  more  than  470 
tons  of  gifts  from  Americans  in  every  state  of  the  Union 
were  flown  in  85  missions  by  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  crews  who  volunteered  to  complete  the  op- 
eration in  time  for  Christmas  delivery.  Without  the  support 
of  the  American  public,  the  Air  Reservists  and  Air  National 
Guardsmen  who  participated  and  hundreds  of  American 
employers  in  every  state  who  gave  extra  time  off  to  the  Air 
Reservists  this  project  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

"I  think  operation  Christmas  Star  is  an  airlift  in  which 
the  entire  nation  can  take  pride." 


Training  Exercises  .  .  . 

support  of  USAF 

day-to-day  and  special  requirements 


m 


The  high  degree  of  combat  capability  throughout  ANG's 
flying  and  non-flying  units  comes  mainly  from  the  practical 
experience  gained  during  annual  training  tours  and  in  joint 
USAF-Army  exercises. 

From  August  to  December  1965,  tactical  fighter  units 
flew  to  Hawaii,  on  a  rotational  basis,  to  take  part  in  Tropic 
Lightning.  Air  Guard  tankers  refueled  the  fighters  along  the 
2400-mile  route  to  the  islands.  During  the  exercise,  the  ANG 
pilots  furnished  close  air  support  for  the  active  duty  infantry 
maneuvers.  One  of  the  units  flew  more  than  150  missions, 
dropping  live  bombs  and  delivering  aerial  firepower. 

Joint  exercises  are  conducted  throughout  the  year.  ANG 
units  now  are  providing  airlift  and  tactical  air  support  in  an 
Alaskan  operation  called  Diamond  Lil  XIX. 

Pink  Slip  is  an  example  of  training  gained  by  ANG  units 
during  regular  15-day  active  duty  tours.  In  September,  two 
Air  Commando  groups  flew  their  HU-16s  to  Germany. 
They  made  stops  in  Labrador,  Iceland,  and  England. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  in  a  project  known  as  Highland  Fling. 
another  Air  Commando  unit  went  to  Panama  for  training. 
In  two  weeks  the  Air  Guardsmen  flew  more  than  650  hours 
on  151  sorties  and  delivered  over  75,000  pounds  of  cargo. 
They  practiced  day  and  night  infiltration  and  exfiltration 
missions;  low-level  navigation;  para-bundle,  free-fall,  per- 
sonnel and  leaflet  drops;  and  also  trained  in  tropical  survival. 
The  unit's  medical  specialists  joined  active  duty  personnel  in 
performing  civic  action  missions. 


Weather  units  support  air  and  groum 
forces  during  exercises.  They  set  up 
mobile  stations  to  give  precise 
forecasts.  They  also  train 
at  USAF  bases.  An  ANG 
observer  of  the  121st 
WeaFlt.  computes 
data  at  Andrews 
AFB,  Md. 
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Mobile,  flexible  Air  Commando 

units    support    special    forces 

activities.  They  make  parachute 

deliveries  of  personnel  and 

materials,  perform  aerial 

photography,  make 

leaflet  drops  and 

fly  in  all 

weather 

conditions. 


F-84 


F-86 


F-105 


RB-57 


:tured  are  some  of  the  aircraft 

ployed  by  AISG  in  performing 

AF  missions  throughout  the  world. 

addition.  Air  Guardsmen  fly: 

]-97Ls  (refueling), 

'•84s  and  RF-lOls  (reconnaissance), 

5s  and  C'119s  (air  commando), 

i3s  (trainer)  and 

17 s  (transport). 
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There  are  over  700  units  in  the  Air  Guard.  Some  have 
missions  involving  flying  and  are  assigned  support 
squadrons  such  as  aircraft  maintenance,  administration, 
and  supply. 


Flying   units  .  .  .  give  ANG  a  global  capability 


Air  Defense — identify,  intercept  and  destroy  enemy  air- 
borne forces.  Gaining  commands  are  ADC  and  PACAF. 
F-89,  F-lOO  and  F-102. 

Tactical  Reconnaissance — perform  aerial  photography, 
visual  reconnaissance,  and  assist  in  adjustment  of  long  range 
artillery  firing.  TAC  is  gaining  command.  RF-84.  RF-101 
and  RB-57. 

Tactical  Fighter — achieve  and  maintain  air  supremacy 
and  provide  close  air  support  of  ground  forces.  Gaining 
command,  TAC.  F-105,  F-84,  F-86,  and  F-100. 

Air  Refueling — while  in  flight,  to  transfer  fuel  to  opera- 
tional aircraft  of  ANG  and  the  major  commands,  especially 
TAC,  the  gaining  command.  KC-97L. 

Air  Transport — airlift  personnel  and  cargo  to  and  from 
destinations  throughout  the  world,  including  the  aero- 
medical  evacuation  of  patients.  Gaining  command,  MAC. 
C-121,  C-97  and  C-123.  The  C-123  squadron  at  Anchorage 
is  assigned  to  the  Alaskan  Air  Command. 

Air  Commando — assist  in  the  infiltration  and  exfiltration 
of  special  forces  personnel.  These  units  are  mobile  and  may 
be  deployed  quickly  in  limited  or  general  war  situations. 
They  are  capable  of  land  and  water  drops  of  sensitive  cargo. 
Gaining  command,  TAC.  HU-16.  U-6  and  C-119. 


F-102 
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C-123J 


▲  F-102s  of  the  Air  Guard's  I54tli  ttrCJp.  at 
Hicham  A  FB  furnish  the  primary  air  defense  of 
Hawaii.  ^Similar  units  augment  ADC  in 
continental  U.  S.  A  sentry  at  Ellington  AFB, 
Tex.,  guards  147th  FtrGp.  planes. 


17 3rd  TacReconSq.  photo  inter- 
preters inspect  a 
sequence  of  pictures  to  ver- 
ify results  of  a  reconnaissance 
mission  flown  by  one  of 
the  unit's  RF-84F  aircraft. 
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Non-flying   units   .  .  .  accomplish  USAF  projects  while  training 


Aircraft  Control  and  Warning — as  part  of  the  air  defense 
radar  network,  they  provide  detection  and  aircraft  control 
capability  for  ADC,  their  gaining  command.  AC&W  per- 
sonnel in  Hawaii  augment  PACAF.  The  AC&W  unit  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  under  TAC  supervision. 

Ground  Electronics  Engineering  Installation  Agency — 
on-site  installation  and  repair  of  ground  electronics  and 
communications  equipment.  AFLC  is  gaining  command. 

Communications — mobile  units  employ  van-mounted  radio 
voice,  teletype  and  telephone  systems  to  extend  or  replace 
USAF  circuits  and  message  handling  services.  Other  mobile 
units  install  and  maintain  navigational  aids  at  unprepared 
landing  strips.  Maintenance  squadrons  provide  a  depot  level 
capability  for  on-site  repair  of  group  communications- 
electronic  equipment.  Gaining  command,  AFCS. 

Tactical  Control — employ  communications  and  radar 
devices  to  control  and  monitor  the  status  of  all  aircraft 
flying  in  their  area.  TAC  is  gaining  command. 

Weather — use  meteorological  equipment  to  observe,  fore- 
cast, and  provide  precise  weather  data  in  support  of  flying 
and  ground  forces  operations.  Gaining  command,  MAC. 

Medical — tactical  hospitals  and  dispensaries  meet  ANG's 
medical  support  requirements.  Gaining  command  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  wing  or  group  they  service.  Aeromedical 
evacuation  squadrons  are  flying  units  assigned  to  air  trans- 
port wings.  They  furnish  in-flight  medical  care  to  patients 
being  airlifted  from  one  point  to  another.  Gaining  com- 
mand is  MAC. 


AFLC  utilizes  Air  Guardsmen  to  install  and 
repair  ground  communications  equipment 
at  USAF  bases  throughout  the  country.  241st 
GEEIA  Sq.  (Tenn.  ANG)  specialists  check 
electronic  circuits  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  WINSTON  P.   WILSON 

General  Wilson,  former  chief,  ANG,  was  appointed  chief , 

National  Guard  Bureau,  by  the  President  on 

September  4,  J 963.  He  is  the  first  Air  Guard  officer  to 

hold  the  post.  He  is  the  principal  advisor  to 

the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  on  National 

Guard  affairs  and  is  responsible  for  the  activities 

of  almost  half  a  million  Guardsmen  and  the  combat  readiness 

of  all  Guard  units.  His  functions  include  liaison 

with  governors  in  NGB's  dual  Federal-State  mission.  As 

chief,  NGB,  he  also  is  responsible  for  furnishing 

policy  guidance  and  support  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  I.  G.  BROWN 

General  Brown  was  appointed  assistant  chief,  National  Guard 

Bureau,  for  Air,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

on  August  6, 1962.  He  has  more  than  twenty  years  experience 

in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  He  served  as  executive 

secretary,  Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee,  Office  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  prior  to  his 

present  appointment.  During  General  Brown's  tenure,  the 

ANG  began  the  transition  to  its  current  "Ready  Go"  posture. 
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In  Utah,  (left)  the  130th  AC&W  Sq. 
helps  ADC  screen  the 
skies  over  North  America. 


Air  Guardsmen  (bottom  left)  oper- 
ate control  towers,  part  of  the 
fixed  and  mobile  communications 
capability  utilized  by  AFCS. 


A  Guardsman  of  the  157th  Tactical 

Control  Gp.  uses  mobile  radar. 

Tactical  controllers  help  monitor 

aircraft  in  battle  areas. 
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Under  MSU's  flexible- 
function  concept, 
the  Reservists  stressed 
mobility  during 
their  15 -day  encampment. 
They  deployed  to  an 
off-base  site,  set-up  an 
emergency  field 
hospital  and  treated 
simulated  casualties. 
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AFRes  Medical  Service  Units... 


^^The  assignment  of  medical 

Reserve  units  to  the  SAC  medical 

service  adds  immeasurably  to 

our  SAC  wartime  recovery  capability. 

The  21st  Medical  Service  Squadron 

is  an  outstanding  example  of 

Air  Reserve  potential.*' 

Major  General  Alonzo  A.  Towner 

Command  Surgeon,  SAC 


1st  Lt.  M.  C.  Bailey  and  SSgt.  T.  Koerber 

of  the  21st  up-date  "shot  record"  of 

Capt.  M.  S.  McConnell,  814th  Medical  Group. 


C^HE  Air  Force's  search  for  more  effective  utilizatio 

^^/  of   its   Air   Reserve   Forces   is   a  continuing   prograi 

based  on  changing  wartime  requirements.   It  has  r£ 

suited  in  various  reahgnments,  activations,  inactivations  an 

mission  changes. 

In  1963,  an  evaluation  of  the  Reserve  medical  prograr 
by  the  Air  Force  Surgeon  General's  office  and  Headquarter: 
Continental  Air  Command  (CON AC),  disclosed  areas  ths 
could  be  strengthened.  As  a  result,  a  new  concept  of  Rf 
serve  medical  augmentation  evolved — the  Medical  Servic 
Unit  (MSU)  program.  It  provides  USAF  a  widely-dispersec 
flexible,  and  highly-trained  medical  force  capable  of  quickly 
responding  to  a  variety  of  requirements.  In  addition,  th 
program  reaches  into  the  grass  roots  of  America,  the  sma 
towns  and  communities  containing  an  untapped  pool  i 
knowledge  and  skills.  Reservists  who  formerly  could  m 
accept  an  assignment  because  of  distance,  now  have  th 
opportunity   to   train   with   a   unit   near   their   homes. 

Implementation  of  the  new  program  began  in  March  196 
with  the  activation  of  the  first  of  131  units.  They  replac 
the  old,  limited-mission.  Reserve  hospitals  and  casualty  stai 
ing  groups  and  squadrons.  Because  of  their  locations  in  hig 
density  population  centers,  they  were  considered  unrealisti 
in  relation  to  the  wide  spectrum  of  wartime  requirement 

The  MSUs  are  administered  by  CONAC  and  functio 
under  the  gaining  command  concept,  similar  to  other  R( 
serve  units.  Under  this  concept.  Air  Force  major  commanc 
are  responsible  for  supervising  training,  inspections  and  ta 
tical  evaluations  of  the  units.  If  mobilized.  Reservists  becon" 
active  duty  members  of  the  gaining  command.  This  is 
strong  incentive  for  commands  to  furnish  the  best  possib 
training  to  insure  a  high  degree  of  combat  capability. 

Ail  Reserve  units  train  under  the  same  standards  as  the 
active  duty  counterparts.  At  the  Air  Force's  medical  facii 
ties   they   use    up-to-date   equipment    and    learn    the    late 
techniques.   In    1963,  General  Curtis  E.   LeMay,   then  A 
Force   chief   of   staff,   pinpointed    the   effectiveness   of   th 
gaining  command  concept:  "When  you  have  someone  trai^ 
ing  units  he  knows  he  is  going  to  take  into  combat,  he  ge'_ 
deeply  interested.  The  system  we  have  now  will  produce  thj 
best  combat  units  we  can  get  with  the  resources  availablef 
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MSUs  arc  assigned  to  active  duty  medical  facilities 
oughoiit  the  continental  United  States  and  in  Alaska, 
iwaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Their  gaining  commands  arc  the 
ne  as  those  of  the  active  units  with  which  they  train. 
e  sizes  of  the  Reserve  units  vary.  Squadrons  have  an 
:horized  personnel  strength  of  164.  Flights  are  composed 
26,  38  or  50  members,  depending  upon  such  factors  as 
ining  facilities  available,  wartime  augmentation  required, 
J  recruiting  potential. 

rhe  flights  are  manned  by  physicians,  nurses,  dentists, 
erinarians,  and  other  otlicers  and  airmen  possessing  med- 
1  and  administrative  specialties.  Each  squadron  also  is 
:horized  a  chaplain. 

rhe  medical  service  mission  is  based  on  flexibility.  The  Re- 
vists  train  to  be  able  to  fuse  with  their  active  duty  counter- 
ts,  replace  them,  function  independently,  or  consolidate 
h  like  units  for  expanded  operations.  MSU  personnel 
in  one  weekend  each  month  (this  is  the  equivalent  of  48 
ctive  duty  training  periods)  and  attend  a  15-day  "sum- 
r"  training  tour  each  year.  They  earn  retirement  points 
i  are  paid  according  to  their  rank, 
rhe  21st  Medical  Service  Squadron  at  Westover  AFB, 
issachusetts,  is  a  typical  MSU.  It  was  activated  March  8, 
)4,  and  is  commanded  by  Air  Force  Reservist,  Colonel 
nford  L.  Auten.  As  a  civilian,  Doctor  Auten  is  an  ophthal- 
logist.  He  and  the  other  members  of  the  21st  MSSq.  work 
;-by-side  with  the  active  duty  personnel  of  the  814th 
dical  Group  at  the  large,  modern  base  hospital.  Westover 
B  and  its  hospital  are  part  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
C  is  the  gaining  command  for  the  Reserve  squadron. 
rwo  Air  Force  members  of  the  814th  are  advisors  to  the 
;erve  unit.  They  are  Captain  Michael  L.  McConnell  and 
IT  Sergeant  William  ToIIiver.  In  addition,  they  maintain 
ninistrative  continuity  between  training  periods, 
^ike  many  other  MSUs,  the  21st  has  achieved  a  high  de- 
e  of  combat  capability.  It  is  rated  as  one  of  SAC's  top 
dical  units.  When  possible,  the  21st  Reservists  also  par- 
pate  in  exercises  conducted  by  the  host  unit, 
fo  help  familiarize  newly-assigned  Reservists  with  the 
e,  the  hospital,  and  its  facilities,  the  active  duty  unit  em- 
ys  a  sponsor  system.  An  Air  Force  officer  or  airman, 
same  rank  and  career  field  as  the  Reservist,  uses  the  first 
'  training  periods  for  indoctrination.  The  sponsor  system 
)  establishes  a  close  working  relationship  between  the 
>ulars  and  Reservists — an  important  factor  in  the  train- 
program  and  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  recruiting  and 
intion  efforts. 


Weekend  training  at  Westover  gives  the  hospital  stall  a 
welcome  relief.  The  Reservists  fill  in  to  provide  service  in 
clinics  and  wards.  They  also  perform  administrative  func- 
tions. According  to  Colonel  Eugene  R.  K.  Leiter, 
commander  of  the  814th  Medical  Group,  the  21st  has 
considerably  lightened  the  burden  of  his  personnel. 

The  21st  is  familiar  with  all  hospital  procedures  and  trains 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  active  duly  mission  if  required. 
The  Reservists  also  train  to  provide  a  casualty  staging  capa- 
bility— independent  medical  sorting  and  emergency  treat- 
ment in  the  field.  During  last  year's  15-day  tour  of  active 
duty,  they  deployed  to  a  site  about  17  miles  from  Westover 
and  set  up  a  36-bed  field  hospital  containing  emergency 
medical  equipment.  Their  field  training  included  treatment  of 
victims  of  a  simulated  nuclear  attack  and  preparing  casual- 
ties for  evacuation. 

When  fully  staffed,  the  2 1st,  as  well  as  all  other  medical 
service  squadrons,  can  furnish  professional  and  administra- 
tive service  for  100  regular  patients,  up  to  400  under  emer- 
gency conditions,  or  it  will  be  capable  of  treating  and  trans- 
ferring 500  casualties  a  day. 

The  medical  service  unit  program  was  completed  on 
schedule  with  the  activation  of  the  final  unit  in  June  1965. 
Many  have  vacancies  for  qualified  officers  and  airmen.  A  list 
of  MSUs  having  openings  is  printed  in  the  Help  Wanted 
section  of  this  issue — see  page  14. 

The  success  of  the  new  medical  program  is  attributed  to: 
the  high  degree  of  acceptance  and  quality  of  training  by 
the  gaining  commands;  excellent  cooperation  and  support 
from  CONAC;  and,  the  capabilities  and  enthusiasm  of  par- 
ticipating Reservists.  Each  recognizes  the  medical  service 
program  as  becoming  a  valuable,  highly-skilled  force  capable 
of  making  major  contributions  in  support  of  local  disaster 
relief  operations  and  in  the  national  defense  structure. 


Reservists'  weekend  training  covers  a  wide 
range  of  hospital  services.  Examples: 

On  ward  duty  are  A2C  G.  Manchuck  and  Maj. 

M.  Clark.  1st  Lt.  M.  Hart  (r) 

supervises.  Patient  is  PFC  J.  Lanier 

from  a  nearby  Army  missile  site. 

Medical  specialists  train  in  a  modern 
laboratory  at  Westover.  (l-r) 
TSgt.  W.  Westlake,  MSgt.  A.  Parziale, 
SSgts.  W.  Marsh  and  R.  Boyd. 
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Scanning 


CONAC  realignments  .  .  . 

Two  major  changes  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve's  management  structure  were 
initiated  January  15.  The  actions  in- 
clude the  consolidation  of  two  Regions 
and  the  discontinuance  of  all  16  Sec- 
tors. Both  will  be  completed  by  June 
30,   1966. 

The  First  Region,  with  headquarters 
now  at  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  will 
combine  with  the  Second  Region  at 
Andrews  AFB,  Maryland.  The  com- 
bined headquarters  will  be  designated 
the  First  Air  Force  Reserve  Region  and 
located  at  Andrews  AFB. 

Since  1960,  the  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand's organization  included  six  Air 
Force  Reserve  Regions.  Their  bound- 
aries coincided  with  the  six  Continental 


Army  Commands.  This  arrangement 
has  facilitated  Air  Force  planning  for 
defense  matters  other  than  air  defense 
and  for  military  support  in  civil  defense 
emergencies.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  Army  consolidated  its  First 
and  Second  commands  and  a  similar 
change  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  was 
found  to  be  desirable. 

Primarily  the  Reserve  sectors  were 
organized  to  provide  intermediate  su- 
pervision of  Recovery  units  and  the 
Individual  training  program.  The  de- 
activation of  all  Recovery  units  during 
the  past  year  and  the  current  plans  for 
improving  the  Individual  program  have 
made  the  sector  headquarters  unneces- 
sary to  effective  management. 

The  actions  affect  a  total  of  98  active 
duty  officers  and  airmen.  They  will  be 


reassigned  to  other  positions.  The  5i 
Reservists  assigned  to  the  headquarters 
First  Region,  and  the  282  Reservist' 
assigned  to  the  Sector  headquarters  wil 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  fill  existing 
vacancies  or  receive  the  assistance  o 
the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  fo 
assignment  to  other  Reserve  sections. 

In  addition  to  improving  manage 
ment,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  realign 
ments  will  result  in  annual  savings  i 
excess  of  $500,000. 

Conventions  .  .  . 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  wi 
hold    its     Mid-Winter    Conference 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  24-25. 

The  gathering  will  include  businej 
conferences  of  its  Army,  Navy,  A 
Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guar 
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AFRes  Medical  Service 
Unit  Vacancies: 


LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades. 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  lists  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the  grades 
indicate  the  highest  grade  position  available.  For  example,  nurses  are 
needed  by  No.  1  (523rd  Medical  Service  Fit.)  in  grades  thru  major,  and 
dental  technicians  by  No.  48  (479th  Medical  Service  Fit.)  in  grades  thru 
technical  sergeant.  Additional  vacancies,  not  listed,  exist  at  other  Air 
Reserve  Forces'  units.  For  information  on  listed  positions,  write  directly  to 
the  unit  using  address  given.  If  you  do  not  qualify  for  one  of  the 
positions  listed,  but  wish  to  participate  actively  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
program,  use  the  application  form  on  this  page. 


Officer 
Medical  Service:  3,  9,    11,    18, 

32,    37.    39,   42,   45,   46,   59, 

(Maj.);    17,  30,  40,  41,  45, 

(Capt.). 
Medical  Professional:  20,   23, 

37,  43,  45,  65   (Lt.  Col.); 

11,    12,   14,   17,  21,  22,  27, 

39,   44,   46,   49,   50   thru  53, 

thru   63    (Maj.). 
Nurse:    1,    25,    46,    53,    54, 

(Maj.);  4,  5,  6,  8  thru  18, 

24,  27  thru  30,  33  thru  41, 

49,   52,   56,    57,   60,   61,   62, 

(Capt.). 
Denial:  4,   10,   12,  21,  22,   34, 

47.  52,  54,  56,  65   (Maj.). 
Veterinary:   3,   6,    12,   17,   21, 

39,     40,     44,     47,     48,     55, 

(Maj.). 


20, 

2+, 

62, 

63 

47, 

60 

24, 

31. 

1.  3 

,  4, 

28, 

34, 

55, 

59 

55, 

63 

21  thru 

45, 

47, 

64, 

65 

35,   39, 

22,   28. 
60,     62 


Airman 

Medical:  8,  17,  25,  40  (SMSgt.);  3, 
5,  10  thru  13,  15,  29,  30,  35,  36, 
37,  39,  42,  45,  46,  47,  49,  51,  53, 
58,  59,  61  thru  64  (MSgt.);  1,  2,  6, 
9,  14,  16,  19  thru  23,  26,  27,  31, 
32,  33,  38,  43,  44,  48,  50.  52.  60. 
63,  65  (TSgt.);  7,  18,  41  (SSgt.); 
28   (AlC). 

Supply:  12  (TSgt.);  16  (SSgt.);  38 
(A2C). 

Dental:  48  (TSgt.);  7,  13,  41,  63 
(SSgt.);  2,  22,  32.  39,  47,  52,  60 
(AlC). 

Administration:  65  (TSgt.);  13,  26 
(SSgt.);    31    (AlC). 

Food  Service:  12,  27  (MSgt.);  53 
(TSgt.);    13,    15   (SSgt.). 


Please  send  me  information  on  vacancies  in  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  for  which  I  may  be  qualified. 

NAME    GRADE 

SERVICE  NUMBER    AFSC 

ADDRESS 

ZIP  CODE 

MAIL  TO:  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  3800  York  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado  80205 


»Xx»  "l^ra,x]Lt>ed 


KEY 


UNIT 


523rd  Medical  Service  Fit., 
542nd  Medical  Service  Fit., 
4H6th  Medical  Service  Fit., 
417lh  Medical  Service  Fit., 
456lh  Medical  Service  Fit., 
415lh  Medical  Service  Fit., 
416lh  Medical  Service  Fit. 


Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama. 

Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama. 

Williams  AFB,  Arizona. 

Castle  AFB,  California. 

Edwards  AFB,  California. 

George  AFB,  California. 

Hamilton  AFB,  California. 
3rd  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Gp.,  Mather  AFB,  California. 
31sl  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Sq.,  Mather  AFB,  California. 
485th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Mather  AFB,  California. 
45Uth  Medical  Service  Fit.,  McClellan  AFB,  California. 
42nd  Medical  Service  Sq..  Norton  AFB,  California. 
44th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California. 
413th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  USAF  Academy,  Colorado. 
31st  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Lowry  AFB,  Colorado. 
411th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Lowry  AFB,  Colorado. 
37th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  MacDill  AFB,  Florida. 
37th  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Sq.,  Miami  lAP,  Florida. 
42()th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Orlando  AFB,  Florida. 
421st  Medical  Service  Fit..  Orlando  AFB.  Florida. 
453rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida. 
458th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida. 
432nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida. 
492nd  Medical  Service  Fit..  Turner  AFB,  Georgia. 
26th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Chanute  AFB.  Illinois. 
46th  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Sq..  Chanute  AFB.  Illinois. 
64(lth  USAF  Hospital.  OHare  lAP.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
425th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana. 
466th  Medical  Service  Fit..  England  AFB,  Louisiana. 
22nd  Medical  Service  Sq..  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
4th  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Gp..  Selfridge  AFB.  Michigan. 
436th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Seifridge  AFB,  Michigan. 
47th  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Sq..  Mpls.-St.  Paul  lAP,  Minnesota. 
493rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Columbus  AFB,  Mississippi. 
541st  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Keesler  AFB,  Mississippi. 
36th  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Sq.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri. 
517th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Malstrom  AFB,  Montana. 
507th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Offutt  AFB.  Nebraska. 
465th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Cannon  AFB,  New  Mexico. 
35th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  USNAS  Floyd  Bennett  Fid,  New  York. 
444th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Griffiss  AFB.  New  York. 
490th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Plattsburgh  AFB,  New  York. 
460th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Pope  AFB,  Nonh  Carolina. 
464th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  North  Carolina 
504th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Grand  Forks  AFB,  North  Dakota. 
494th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Alius  AFB.  Oklahoma. 
447th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma. 
479th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Vance  AFB.  Oklahoma. 
23rd  Medical  Service  Sq..  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio. 
463rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Shaw  AFB,  South  Carolina. 
505th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Ellsworth  AFB,  South  Dakota. 
497th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Biggs  AFB.  Texas. 
20th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Carswell  APB,  Texas. 
410th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas. 
499th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Carswell  AFB.  Texas. 
422nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas. 
34th  Aeromed.  Evacuation  Sq.,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas. 
476th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Randolph  AFB.  Texas. 
480th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Webb  AFB.  Texas. 
449th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Hill  AFB,  Utah. 
27th  Medical  Service  Sq..  Langley  AFB.  Virginia. 
515th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Fairchild  AFB.  Washington. 
441st  Medical  Service  Fit..  McChord  AFB.  Washington. 
39th  Medical  Service  Sq..  Paine  AFB.  Washington. 
527th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  APO  Seattle.  98742. 
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tions  and  luncheons. 

t  will  conchitic  vsith  the  annual  Min- 

Maii  Banquet,  during  which  the 
anization's  Minute  Man  of  the  Year 
ird  will  he  presented. 
~he  Air  Force  Association's  annual 
ional  convention  will  he  held  in 
Has  and  Fort  Worth.  Texas.  March 
25.  Highlighted  will  he  the  20th  anni- 
saries  of  the  Association  and  the 
itegic  Air.  Tactical  Air.  and  Air  De- 
se  Commands. 
Ai\]oT  events  will  include  displays  of 

latest  aerospace  equipment,  air 
lonstrations,  husiness  sessions,  social 
nts  and  awards.  The  meeting  will 
;e  with  an  Honors  Night  program. 
^ir  National  Guard's  Earl  T.  Ricks 
morial  Trophy  match,  normally 
eduled  to  coincide  with  AFA's  con- 
tion.  will  not  take  place  because  of 
tier-priority  commitments.  The  match 
y  be  rescheduled  for  later  this  year. 

is  renamed  .  .  . 

in  Force  Reserve  C-124  units  now 
e  new  titles. 

leavy  transport  wings  have  been  re- 
ignated  Military  Airlift  Wings;  air 
isport  groups  are  Military  Airlift 
)ups;  and  air  transport  squadrons 
now  Military  Airlift  Squadrons, 
"roop  carrier  units  equipped  with 
19s  are  not  affected  by  the  change. 

\ding  legislation  .  .  . 

rhe    following    bills    of    interest    to 

mbers  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  are 

the  process  of  coordination   or  are 

uting  action  by  the   second   session 

the  89th  Congress. 

'  DOD     89-30    (H.R.     10464):    to 

horize  medical  and  dental  care  for 

lendents  of  Reservists  who  die  while 

active    duty    for    30    days   or    less. 
tus:  Awaiting  clearance  by  the  Bu- 
u  of  the  Budget. 
•  H.R.   577(89):  to   provide   retired 

for  Reservists  who  have  ten  or  more 
rs  of  satisfactory  Federal  service 
1  who  performed  active  duty  for  five 
more  years  in  the  aggregate  during 
VI,  WWII,  and  Korean  conflict. 
tus:  Department  of  Defense  opposi- 
1  report  to  House  Armed  Services 
mmittee  in  March  1965  (would  dis- 
irage  continuous  long  term  partici- 
ion  in  Reserve  training  program). 

H.R.  5940(89):  amends 'Title  10 
that  a  member  of  a  Reserve  compo- 
it  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
isferred  to  the  Inactive  Status  List 
ess  he  is  transferred  sooner  to  the 
tired  Reserve  or  discharged.  Status: 
'aiting  Department  of  Defense  co- 
lination. 

»  H.  R.  10459:  to  provide  the  same 
;pital  and  medical  care,  pay  and  al- 
/ances,  burials,  and  other  benefits  for 


members  of  the  National  (iuard  or  Re- 
serve components  who  are  injured  in 
connection  with  inactive  duty  training 
or  active  duty  for  30  days  or  less. 
Status:  Awaiting  Department  of  De- 
fense coordination. 

•  H.R.  1046/(89):  to  provide  travel 
and  transportation,  including  commuted 
mileage,  that  is  incident  to  medical  or 
surgical  care,  hospitalization  or  rehos- 
pitalization  for  members  of  Reserve 
Forces.  Status:  Awaiting  Department  of 
Defense  coordination. 

•  H.R.  10462(89):  to  provide  special 
pay  to  those  members  of  a  Reserve 
component  who  enlist  or  reenlist  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  for  at  least  three  years. 
Status:  Awaiting  Department  of  Defense 
coordination. 

•  S.  539(89).  (H.R.  10468):  to  per- 
mit payment  of  per  diem  to  Reservists 
and  National  Guardsmen  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  payable  to  active 
duty  personnel.  Status:  Awaiting  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  clearance 
of  report.  Passed  House  last  year — not 
acted  upon  in  Senate. 

•  H.R.  10469:  involves  the  promo- 
tion of  Reserve  officers  to  fill  existing 
unit  vacancies.  After  July  1,  1965.  the 
promotion  of  Air  Force  Reserve  officers 
became  subject  to  overall  grade  ceilings 
imposed  by  ROPA.  Status:  Awaiting 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  co- 
ordination. 

Selection  boards  .  .  . 

Two  selection  boards  will  convene  at 
the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center. 

A  review  board  meets  February  7-8, 
to  consider  approximately  400  second 
lieutenants  not  on  extended  active  duty, 
for  promotion  to  permanent  first  lieu- 
tenant. Eligible  officers  must  hold  a 
promotion  service  date  on  or  before 
December  31,  1963  and  be  in  an  active 
status. 

Some  1600  nonactive  duty  majors  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  will  be  considered  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  by  another  board 
convening  March  14-18.  To  be  con- 
sidered, officers  must  have  a  PSD  on 
or  before  June  30,  1960  and  a  total 
years  service  date  on  or  before  June 
30,  1946.  They  must  have  been  in  an 
active  status  for  one  year  prior  to  the 
board's  convening  date. 

Mobile  Comm .  squadrons  .  .  . 

Air  Force  Reserve's  11th,  12th  and 
13th  Mobile  Communications  Squad- 
rons will  be  inactivated  this  summer 
without  reducing  effectiveness  of  com- 
munications resources. 

Some  1,122  Reservists  will  be  af- 
fected. Those  seeking  reassignments  will 
be  assisted  by  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand and  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center. 
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R  .  .  .  reflects  the  high  degree 
of  mobility  and  in-house  capa- 
bility of  the  Air  National  Guard. 
An  F-lOO  (able  to  fly  missions 
for  TAG  or  ADG)  is  refueled  by 
one  of  ANG's  jet-augmented 
KC-97L  tankers.  The  scene  also 
forecasts  a  Ready-Go  future- 
more  responsibility  and  in- 
creased utilization  by  active 
duty  forces. 
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Sequence  shows  "Boilerplate  Gemini"  capsule 

being  dropped  by  a  NASA  Support  Aircrew 

of  446th  TCWg.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas.  Wing 

Reservists  have  supported  this  nation's 

space  program  since  1 962 ,  dropping  both 

"Mercury"  and  "Gemini"  capsules  in 

addition  to  other  test  equipment. 


RESERVE  CAMERA 
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During  the  "Christmas  Star"  operation,  a 
greeting  card  from  people  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  was  admired  in  Vietnam  by 
Reservist  Col.  B.  J .  Mangina,  (pointing) 
comdr.,  442nd  Military  Airlift  Wing, 
Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Mo.,  who  delivered 
card;  Lt.  Gen.  J.  H.  Moore;  (t)  and 
Maj.  K.D.  Ricks  (r). 
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Wyoming  school  children  listen  raptly  as  cla. 

mate  explains  a  missile  model.  Some  800  sixi 

graders  annually  take  part  in  an  A  ir  a 

Education  program  jointly  sponsored  by  Ci 

Air  Patrol,  Wyoming's  Aeronautics  Commissi 

and  the  State  Department  of  Educatic 
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R  ...  is  a  vivid  photograph  of 
a  Pacific  Air  Force  F-lOO  dur- 
ing an  air  strike  in  Vietnam. 
PACAF  insures  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  maintain 
control  of  the  air  over  the  vast 
Pacific.  Its  air  defense  forces, 
aerial  reconnaissance,  airlift 
support  and  cooperation  with 
allied  air  forces  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  nation's  deter- 
rent posture,  (see  page  6) 


A  message  from  Maj,  Gen.  Curtis  R.  Low 

There  was  a  time,  during  the  past  and  sometimes  turbulent  history  of  our  A 
Reserve  Forces,  when  recognition  of  the  contributions  made  by  our  citizen-airmt 
to  the  regular  Air  Force  came  only  after  an  emergency  period  during  which  pa 
or  all  of  our  Air  Reserve  Forces  were  recalled  to  active  duty.  Today  this  is  r 
longer  so.  Recognition  of  the  achievements  of  Air  National  Guardsmen  and  A 
Force  Reservists  is  a  day-to-day  matter  because  today's  Air  Reserve  Foro 
represent  a  very  active,  day-to-day  augmentation  of  the  regular  Air  Force.  Tho! 
of  you  who  are  associated  with  units  in  the  program  know  full  well  what  I  mea 

I  need  only  cite  voluntary  efforts  during  natural  disasters — hurricanes,  to 
nadoes  and  the  like;  regular  augmentation  of  MAC  and  TAC  airlift  requirement 
among  many  other  missions  performed  for  the  Air  Force  to  show  how  today 
Air  Reserve  Forces  are  in  fact  a  part  of  the  regular  Air  Force  as  well  as  a  bac 
up  force  for  contingency  needs.  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  those  of  you  v/l 
are  a  part  of  this  effort  for  the  important  role  you  are  playing  through  yoi 
dedication  and  determination. 

But,  let  us  not  forget  those  who  participate  as  individuals.  They  are  the  unsui 
heroes,  equally  important  to  the  Air  Force  but  whose  contributions  are  mu 
more  difficult  to  appraise.  My  thanks  for  a  job  well  done  go  to  you  also. 

Since  the  early  days  of  this  program  many  changes  have  taken  place.  If  \ 
are  to  continue  to  maintain  our  capability  at  the  required  level,  many  mo 
changes  will  take  place  in  the  future.  The  requirements  of  both  the  active  A 
Force  and  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  must  be  subject  to  constant  review  in  order 
match  the  projected  programs  of  the  future.  New  programs  and  missions  for  o 
Air  Reserve  Forces  are  being  considered  and  developed  regularly.  Some  of  the 
are  already  programmed  and  some  of  you  have  already  become  a  part  of  the; 
Among  these  are  our  Specialty  Training  units  activated  January  1,  1966,  and  t 
Mobile  Enroute  Support  units  for  MAC  and  the  Mobile  Maintenance  and  Mobi 
Supply  Support  units  for  AFLC  scheduled  for  July  1,  1966  activation.  Additior 
new  missions  are  on  the  horizon. 

I  am  highly  gratified  at  the  way  you  have  accepted  these  changes  and  t 
recruiting  successes  we  are  enjoying  in  these  new  programs.  I  am  also  great 
pleased  with  the  rapidity  with  which  certain  selected  units  of  the  Air  Natior 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  have  reached  and  are  reaching  full  combat  caf 
bility  in  short  time  spans.  The  twenty-five  units  selected  by  the  Secretary 
Defense  for  accelerated  training  and  manning  just  a  few  months  ago  are  w 
on  their  way.  Some  have  already  become  C-1.  All  give  graphic  evidence  of  t 
dedication  of  our  Guardsmen  and  Reservists.  And  I  am  very  mindful  of  t 
assistance  given  by  your  families  and  your  employers  which  is  helping  to  bri 
about  this  rapid  acceleration  in  capability.  We  have  never  thanked  them  enouj 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  those  members  of  units  whi 
have  been  announced  for  future  inactivation  but  who  are  continuing  their  wo 
to  maintain  a  very  necessary  level  of  combat  capability.  We  cannot  for  c 
moment  permit  our  capability  to  slip.  Your  past  and  current  performance 
evidence  that  you  realize  this. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  Air  Force  needs  a  strong,  readily  availab 
fully  capable  Air  Reserve  Force.  This  need  is  dictated  by  world  conditions.  \ 
must  retain  a  military  posture  which  permits  us  to  counter  any  and  all  contingt 
cies  which  may  arise.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  our  Air  National  Guards-men  a 
Air  Force  Reservists  continue  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  abiliti 

Again,  may  I  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  part  each 
you  has  played  and  is  playing  in  our  Air  Reserve  Forces. 


'(SU>o^ 


Ass't.  Chief  of  Stafjl,  Reserve  Forces 


OUTSTANDING  AIRMEN 


SGT.  Robert  v. 
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4Sgt.  John  E.  Phipps,  913th  Combat 
port  Squadron,  913th  Troop  Carrier 
lup,  Willow  Grove  Air  Reserve  Fa- 
y,  Pennsylvania,  and  MSgt.  Robert 
juerrero,  149th  Fighter  Group,  Kelly 
3,  Texas,  have  been  named  "Out- 
iding  Airmen"  of  the  Air  Force 
erve  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
•ectively.  They,  along  with  the  other 
or  commaijds'  "Outstanding  Air- 
I,"   will   be   honored   guests   of   the 

Force  Association  during  its  con- 
tion  at  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  later 

month. 

he  two  airmen  competed  with  thou- 
is  of  other  members  of  the  Air 
erve  Forces  for  the  honor.  Their 
:tions  were  based  upon  such  factors 
leadership,  outstanding  or  unusual 
)mplishments  during  the  year,  job 
brmance  and  participation  in  com- 
lity  relations. 

ergeant  Phipps  is  First  Sergeant  of 
squadron.  He  is  a  veteran  of  24 
s  service  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Force  Reserve.  He  was  commended 
his  continued  outstanding  leadership 

ability  to  motivate  members  of  his 
,  particularly  when  it  was  recalled 
ng  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Jrgeant  Guerrero,  Food  Service  Su- 
■isor  of  the  149th,  has  almost  18 
s  of  military  service.  His  food  serv- 
facility  has  been  rated  oustanding 
ral  times  in  efficiency  and  in  quality 
Federal  inspectors. 

eral  officer  promotions  .  .  . 
hirty-two  Air  Reserve  Forces  ofii- 
have   received   permanent   promo- 
5  as  brigadier  and  major  general. 
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IMPROVING   HIS  UNIT. 


To  major  general.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve: Howard  W.  Cannon,  assistant, 
commander,  Hq.  Air  Force  Systems 
Command;  J.  Clarence  Davies  Jr.,  mo- 
bilization assistant,  commander,  26th 
Air  Division,  Air  Defense  Command; 
Donald  S.  Dawson,  director,  Security 
and  Law  Enforcement,  Hq.  USAF;  Ben- 
jamin W.  Fridge,  mobilization  assistant, 
commander,  Hq.  Command,  Boiling 
AFB,  D.C.;  Richard  C.  Hagan,  assistant. 
Air  Force  Judge  Advocate  General,  Hq. 
USAF;  William  C.  Lewis  Jr.,  deputy 
assistant.  Secretary  of  Defense  (Legis- 
lative Affairs);  and  William  D.  Price, 
mobilization  assistant,  commander.  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command. 

To  major  general.  Air  National  Guard : 
Joseph  P.  Gentile,  chief  of  staff,  Massa- 
chusetts ANG. 

To  brigadier  general.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve: Earl  O.  Anderson,  commander, 
452nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  March  AFB, 
Calif.;  Joseph  W.  Barron,  mobilization 
assistant,  commander,  30th  Air  Division, 
Air  Defense  Command;  Richard  T. 
Cella,  assistant  deputy  chief  of  staff, 
systems  for  ballistic  missiles  and  space 
systems,  Air  Force  Systems  Command; 
Stanley  J.  Czyzak,  deputy  commandant, 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  Air 
University;  Dan  B.  Dyer,  adviser,  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff,  Intelligence,  Hq. 
USAF;  William  R.  Harpster,  deputy 
commander  for  augmentation  forces, 
Twenty-second  Air  Force,  Military  Air- 


These  sketches  are 
the  first  in  a 
series  of  profiles 
highlighting  Air 
Reserve  Forces  per- 
sonalities.  They 
were  contributed  by 
syndicated  cartoonist, 
Lt.  Col.  McGowan 
Miller,  9215th 
ARSq.,  New  York. 


lift  Command;  Herman  L.  Harris,  mo- 
bilization assistant,  commander.  Air 
University;  John  W.  Hoff,  commander, 
434th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Bakalar 
AFB,  Ind.;  Joseph  S.  Hoover,  special 
assistant.  Comptroller,  Hq.  USAF;  Joe 
M.  Kilgore,  deputy  director,  Legislative 
Liaison,  Hq.,  USAF;  Tom  E.  March- 
banks  Jr.,  commander,  433rd  Troop  Car- 
rier Wing,  Kelly  AFB,  Tex.;  Maurice  I. 
Marks,  deputy  for  Reserve  Affairs,  Of- 
fice of  the  Surgeon,  Hq.  USAF;  James 
L.  Murray,  mobilization  assistant, 
comdr.,  Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area, 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command;  Gwynn 
H.  Robinson,  mobilization  assistant, 
commander,  28th  Air  Division,  Air  De- 
fense Command;  Martin  H.  Scharle- 
mann,  assistant  chaplain,  Hq.  USAF; 
John  H.  Stembler,  executive  assistant. 
Secretary,  USAF;  and  Evelle  J.  Younger, 
director.  Special  Investigations,  USAF. 

To  brigadier  general,  ANG:  Ray- 
mond A.  Fortin,  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral for  air,  Maine  ANG;  Roy  A. 
Jacobson,  assistant  adjutant  general  for 
air,  Arizona  ANG;  Raymond  J.  Ko- 
pecky,  commander,  146th  Military  Air- 
lift Wing,  California  ANG;  Michael  C. 
Maione,  chief  of  staff,  New  York  ANG; 
William  D.  Prescott,  assistant  adjutant 
general  for  air,  Pennsylvania  ANG;  Val- 
entine A.  Siefermann,  assistant  adjutant 
general  for  air,  Hawaii  ANG;  and  Wal- 
ter E.  Williams  Jr.,  commander,  140th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Colorado  ANG. 


.  >y.'y.' 


Keeping  C-124s  available  for  USAF  missions 
requires  skilled  maintenance  crews  and 
precision  equipment.  (I)  A  915th  MAGp. 
C-124  gets  a  periodic  check  in  a  Homestead 
AFB  hangar,  (below)  Inside  a  916th  MAGp. 
plane  is  a  maze  of  instruments.  Aircrews 
must  meet  same  JCS  criteria  as  active 
duty  crews  before  they  are  "ready." 


Priority 

U  m  LS  .    .    .  a  status  report 


"Urgent  national  defense 
requirements  today  call  for  the 
stepped  up   training 
of  our  [Reserve]  components 
to  achieve  an  advanced 
stage  of  combat  readiness.'* 

Robert  S.   McNamara 

Secretary  of  Defense 


Objective:  Raise  selected  Reserve  units  withi 
the   airlift    and   tactical   forces   to   a   peak 
operational    readiness   as   quickly    as   possibl 


^^  he  Air  Reserve  Forces  received  this  priority  assignme' 

/  approximately  six  months  ago.  Their  answer  was  tl 

usual  immediate  reaction  which  has  become  synon 

mous  with  Air  Reserve  Forces.  More  than  half  the  uni 

already  have   reached  their  goal — some   in  less   than  oi 

month — and  the  remainder  are  progressing  on  schedule. 

Their  success  is  the  result  of  several  factors:  the  spirit  ai 
determination  of  the  individual  Reservist — the  understan 
ing  of  families  and  friends — and,  the  firm  support  of  er 
ployers  and  representatives  of  business  and  industry. 

In  August,  1965,  the  Department  of  Defense  authoriz' 
selected  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  un 
to  bring  their  personnel  strengths  up  to  100  per  cent  ai 
intensify  their  training  programs. 

However,   problems   do   exist   and   outside   assistance 
necessary.    This    is    particularly    true    in    the    case    of 
Reservists'  families  and  employers.  Families  and  other  mei 
bers  of  the  community  are  asked  to  accept  the  absence  of  t 


The  operations  room  of  a  typical  Control 
and  Reporting  Post  shows  complexity 
of  tactical  control  functions.  These  mobile 
units  monitor  aircraft  flying  strike 
missions  in  support  of  Army  ground  forces. 


servist  more  often  than  under  the  previous  training  pro- 
m.  Employers'  cooperation  is  necessary.  Reservists  need 
ra  time  off  from  their  civilian  jobs  so  they  can  attend 

additional  training  periods, 
rhe  significance  of  bringing  these  Reserve  units  to  the 
hest  state  of  combat  readiness  was  reflected  in  a  letter 
m  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  leaders 
business  and  labor  through  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Chamber  of 
mmerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  National  Association 
Manufacturers.  The  secretary  advised  them  of  the  inten- 
;d  training  requirements  and  asked  for  their  support 
ing,  "The  [Reservist]  in  these  .  .  .  units  will  need  the 
lerstanding  and  support  of  his  employer — and  particularly 

supervisor  at  the  working  level — if  he  is  to  perform 
ictively  both  his  military  duty  and  the  civilian  job  which 
lis  means  of  livelihood.  We  must  make  sure  that  neither 

earning  power  nor  his  advancement  possibilities  will  be 
pardized  by  his  military  service." 

"ollowing  are  extracts  from  the  replies  Mr.  McNamara 
eived : 

'.  .  .  The  AFL-CIO  will  cooperate  in  every  way  in  the 
)rt  to  free  members  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 

extra  days  of  training."  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
lerican  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
^anizations. 

'.  .  .  I  feel  confident  our  members  will  respond  to  the 
1  for  their  cooperation  to  help  achieve  the  increased  level 
training  required  of  employee  reservists  who  are  asked 
shoulder  this  added  share  of  our  nation's  military  pre- 
edness."  Robert  P.  Gerholz.,  president,  Chamber  of 
mmerce  of  the  United  States. 

'We  will  do  our  best  to  encourage  our  member  companies 
recognize  the  problem  faced  by  their  participating  em- 
yees  and  do  everything  possible  to  facilitate  their  per- 
ming their  patriotic  duties  .  .  ."  W.  P.  Gullander, 
sident  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
30D  selected  25  Air  Reserve  Forces'  groups.  In  the  Air 
tional  Guard  they  include  nine  tactical  fighter  groups 
ng  F-lOOs,  four  tactical  reconnaissance  groups  equipped 
h  RF-84FS,  and  one  tactical  control  group.  The  Air 
rce  Reserve's  priority  units  are  11  military  airlift  groups, 
len  the  program  is  completed,  each  of  these  airlift  groups 
1  be  flying  C-124s.  A  total  of  4,569  individuals  are  being 
led  to  the  rosters  of  the  25  units.  This  raises  the  overall 
;ngth  from  15,462  to  20,03  L 


ANG  pilots  of  the  188th  TacReconGp.  fly 
RF-84Fs  on  a  training  mission.  Combat 
readiness  also  includes  high-speed  processing 
and  interpreting  of  reconnaissance  photos. 


Reaching  a  peak  of  combat  readiness  requires  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  People  have  to  be  recruited  and  trained  to  use 
complex  equipment  and  function  as  a  team.  Meeting  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  criteria  for  operational  readiness  in- 
volves additional  problems  for  some  units.  Two  of  the 
airlift  groups  now  fly  C-119s  but  are  scheduled  to  receive 
C-124s  later  this  year.  They  can  not  be  considered  "ready' 
until  they  have  the  new  aircraft  and  sufficient  aircrews 
capable  of  flying  them.  They  also  must  have  a  specific 
number  of  ground  crews  and  equipment  to  repair  and 
maintain  the  aircraft.  Those  groups  that  were  flying  C-119s 
and  C-123s  and  have  already  converted  to  the  newer  aircraft 
face   similar   problems. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  priority  units  are:  (military  airlift 
groups)  940th,  McClellan  AFB,  California;  941st,  Paine 
Field,  Everett,  Washington;  915th,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida; 
935th  and  936th,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri;  918th, 
Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia;  942nd,  March  AFB,  California; 
916th,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas;  917th,  Barksdale  AFB,  Louisi- 
ana; 937th,  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma;  and  905th,  Bradley 
Field,  Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut. 

Air  National  Guard  priority  units  are:  (Tactical  fighter 
groups)  177th,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  107th,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York;  113th,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland;  121st, 
Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio;  131st,  Lambert  Field,  Missouri; 
140th,  Buckley  ANG  Base,  Colorado;  150th,  Kirtland  AFB, 
New  Mexico;  184th,  McConnell  AFB,  Kansas;  and  185th, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  (Tactical  reconnaissance  groups)  188th, 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas;  127th  and  191st,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
and  155th,  Lincoln  AFB,  Nebraska.  Also  the  157th  Tactical 
Control  Group,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri. 


Specialized  training  is  necessary  for  the  safe 

handling  of  ordnance.  An  Air  Guard 

armorer  of  the  140th  Tactical  Fighter  Gp. 

fuses  bombs  of  an  F-lOO 

about  to  engage  in  a  practice  gunnery  mission. 
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This  dramatic,  low-level  photo  of  a  Viet  Cong  gun  emplacement  and  North  Vietnamese  gunners 
racing   to   man   weapons  was   taken   by   an   RF-101    on    reconnaissance    over   enemy    territory.. 


THE 
PACIFIC 
AIR 
FORCES . . . 


Its   primary   mission 

is  as  far  reaching  as  the 

area  it  covers.  It  must 

maintain  aerospace 

supremacy  over  40  per 

cent  of  the  earth^s  surface. 

Just  outside  its  borders  is 

a  potential  enemy  air 

threat  estimated  at  5^000 

jet  fighters  and  bombers. 


In  addition,  the  command  .  .  . 

•  provides  ready,  mobile,  tactical  jet  strii 
forces  to  meet  any  contingency; 

•  furnishes  an  instant  alert  and  air  defen 
capability   against    enemy   attacks    on   i 
U.S.  from  across   the  Pacific; 

•  supports  the  joint   military  operations 
the  Department   of  Defense''s   unified  P 
cific  Command  (PACOM),  including  aeri 
reconnaissance  and  intra-theater  airlift; 

•  provides  airpower,  training  and  support 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam; 

•  maintains  bases  and  facilities  to  suppo 
forces  deployed  from  continental  U.S.  ( 
times  of  crisis,  PACAF  is  augmented 
V.S.-based,  highly  mobile  air  strike  ai 
airlift  units  of  the  Tactical  Air  Commai 
(TAC)  and  the  unified  U.S.  Strike  Coi 
mand);  and 

•  assists   the  air   forces   of  friendly   natio 
in  the  Far  East  in  defending  their  hon< 
land,  by  contributing  to  the  air  aspects 
the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
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7  HIS  major  command  represents  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
tactical  air  arm  in  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific,  the  Far  East  and  Southeast 
la.  These  areas  are  populated  by  about  one  and  one-half 
lion  people,  half  of  whom  are  Communist  controlled.  Con- 
^uently,  helping  repel  Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  is 
e  of  PACAF's  major  functions.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  to 
lintain  sufficient  airpower  to  meet  any  other  emergency 
sing  within  its  area  of  control. 

On  the  other  side  of  PACAF's  eastern  boundary — main- 
id  Asia — are  more  than  100  Communist-operated  air 
ses.  Some  are  so  close  they  are  within  three  minutes  strik- 
;  distance. 

There  are  approximately  70,000  Air  Force  personnel  and 
tactical  squadrons  assigned  to  PACAF.  In  addition,  the 
[Timand's  airpower  is  strengthened  by  more  than  60  tactical 
its  belonging  to  member  nations  of  the  Military  Assistance 
agram  (MAP)  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  other  countries  such 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain. 
MAP  is  a  program  through  which  the  U.S.  provides  Free 
itions  military  equipment  and  training  for  their  personnel, 
e  objective  is  to  give  these  nations  the  ability  to  resist 
immunist  aggression  and  maintain  internal  security. 
Major  formal  agreements  such  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
saty  Organization  (SEATO)  and  the  Australian-New 
aland-United  States  (ANZUS)  Alliance  align  PACAF 
th  the  air  forces  of  our  allies.  Through  joint  exercises  and 
srational  readiness  inspections,  these  forces  are  blended 
o  a  uniform  organization  capable  of  closely  knit  air  opera- 
ns.  Such  realistic  practice  in  close  combined  air  offensive 
d  defensive  operations  has  welded  the  United  States  and  its 
cific  air  partners  into  a  total  tactical  "force  in  the  air" 
:ond  to  none  in  the  Far  East. 

Thus,  the  commander  of  PACAF  has  a  dual  responsi- 
ity:  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Command 
INCPAC),  a  unified  command  of  which  PACAF  is  the 
component,  and  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  for  all  ad- 
nistrative  and  support  matters  that  are  primarily  of  Air 
rce  interest.  In  the  total  discharge  of  his  dual  responsi- 
ities,  the  PACAF  commander  exercises  authority  over  all 
igned  operational  and  support  forces,  bases,  and  units. 


The    PACAF    organization    includes    a    headquarters 
Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  and  six  subordinate  commands: 


at 


Fifth  Air  Force,  Fuchu  Air  Station,  Japan  .  .  .  the  first 
line  of  air  defense  and  air  offense  in  the  Far  East.  This  in- 
cludes Japan,  Korea,  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  other  Ryukyu 
islands,  and  the  seas  surrounding  those  land  areas. 

In  a  general  war,  the  Fifth's  modern,  dual-purpose  jet 
fighters  and  bombers  would  prevent  or  seriously  hamper  the 
enemy's  ability  to  conduct  air  operations.  In  a  limited  war, 
its  aircraft  would  maintain  air  superiority,  fly  interdiction 
missions  and  provide  close  air  support  for  surface  forces. 

The  Fifth  Air  Force  works  closely  with  Japan's  Air  Self 
Defense  Force  and  the  air  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
At  strategically  located  bases,  the  Fifth's  pilots  and  support 
crews  are  on  alert  continuously,  ready  to  respond  to  warn- 
ings received  from  radar  stations  throughout  Japan,  Korea 
and  Okinawa. 

The  Fifth  Air  Force's  aircraft  include:  F-lOO,  F-105  and 
F-4C  fighters;  RF-101  reconnaissance;  C-47,  C-54,  C-118, 
C-121,  C-130  and  C-124  cargo  transports;  WB-47  and  WB- 
50  weather  reconnaissance;  and  T-39  and  T-33  trainers. 

Thirteenth  Air  Force,  Clark  AB,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, is  the  tactical  air  arm  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  It  is 
responsible  for  air  defense  in  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Guam 
and  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
Thirteenth  operates  the  air  defense  control  center  at  Clark  in 
conjunction  with  the  Philippine  Air  Force.  For  Air  Defense 
missions  the  Thirteenth  is  equipped  with  F-102s  and  F-4Cs. 

The  Thirteenth  is  organized  for  mobility  and  can  provide 
a  swift  reacting,  self-sustaining  fighting  team  at  a  moment's 
notice  whenever  needed.  Its  units  can  be  tailored  to  do  many 
missions  including  close  air  support,  interdiction,  photo  re- 
connaissance, or  maintaining  air  superiority  with  a  variety  of 
armament. 

The  aircraft  used  to  accomplish  these  functions  are  the 
F-lOO  and  F-4C  tactical  fighters;  B-57  bombers  and  RB-57 
reconnaissance  jets.  Also  assigned  are  T-39  jet  couriers,  T-33 
trainers,  and  C-54,  C-47  and  U-6A  local  courier  aircraft. 
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A  B-52  (I)  drops  its  bombs  during  a  strike  mission 
against  the  Viet  Cong,  (below)  Three 
F-5  "Freedom  Fighters"  take  turns  being  refueled 
from  a  KC-I35.  The  F-5  is  being  tested  as  a 
tactical  fighter  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  PACAF's  operational  aircraft. 


Medical  specialists  (r)  of  the  9th  Aeromedical 

Evacuation  Sq.,  prepare  a  Vietnamese 

casualty  for  a  C-141  flight  to  N.Y.  (below) 

Armorers  of  the  2nd  Air  Division  fuse  the 

750  pound  bombs  on  an  F-lOO  .  .  .  readying  for  an 

early  morning  strike  against  the  Viet  Cong. 
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Vietnamese  sentries  guard  a  C-123  at  a  remote  airfield. 

This  PACAF  "workhorse"  flies  assault  airlift 

missions  which  furnish  vital  supplies 

to  Army  and  Marine  ground  forces  in  forward  areas. 


The  Second  Air  Division,  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airdrome,  Viet 
nam,  operates  in  the  jungles,  mountains  and  swamps  o 
Southeast  Asia.  Its  primary  job  is  to  support  the  South  Viet 
namese  in  their  fight  against  the  Viet  Cong.  It  is  manned  fo 
special  air  warfare  operations  by  a  permanent  staff  and  sup 
plemented  by  temporary  duty  personnel  serving  throughoul 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  in  Thailand. 

The  2nd  Air  Division  also  is  the  air  component  commani 
of  the  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam/Thailani 
(U.S.  MACV  and  U.S.  MACTHAI).  In  this  capacity,  it  pre 
vides  direct  combat  support  and  air  operational  training  t 
the  Vietnam  Air  Force  in  fighter-bombers,  liaison  aircraf 
and  helicopters. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  the  type  operations  bein 
conducted  by  the  2nd  Air  Division: 

A  sudden  night  attack  by  the  Viet  Cong  on  a  militar 
outpost  in  the  Mekong  Delta  brings  a  night  flare/strike  tear 
into  action.  A  series  of  brilliant  750,000  candlepower  flare 
dropped  by  a  C-123,  turns  the  dark  night  into  day  aroun 
the  outpost.  Fighter-bombers  strike  the  Viet  Cong  with  del 
olition  or  anti-personnel  fragmentation  bombs,  high  expl 
sive  rockets  and  20mm  cannon  fire. 

In  the  south-central  plains,  F-lOOs  are  scrambled  by  tlj 
Air  Support  Operations  Center  (ASOC)  to  support  Sout 
Vietnamese  ground  forces.  These  planes  are  vectored  to  th 
target  area  by  Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TACS)  rack 
controllers  and  directed  to  their  specific  strike  point  by 
Forward  Air  Controller  (FAC)  airborne  in  a  light  observj 
tion  aircraft. 

In  the  far  north,  a  large  Viet  Cong  concentration  of  troo| 
in  the  remote  jungle  hills,  inaccessible  to  ground  assaul 
comes  under  swift  and  devastating  attack  by  twin-jet  USA 
B-57  light  bombers. 

A  military  freight  train  heads  north  along  the  single  lii 
track  connecting  Saigon  and  Hue;  a  truck  convoy  loade 
with  troops  travels  the  road  from  Bein-Hoa  to  Pleiku.  Flyit 
a  continuous  "S"  pattern  overhead  is  a  light  L-19  observ; 
tion  plane  in  constant  radio  contact  with  a  pair  of  A-ls  pi 
trolling  nearby.  If  the  L-19  pilot  detects  evidence  of  Vi 
Cong  ambush  plans  or  forces  lurking  in  the  area,  he  calls 
the  A-ls  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Small  groups  of  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  and  their  U.1 
Army  advisers,  operating  deep  in  Viet  Cong  areas  and  coB 
pletely  cut  off  from  land  supply  lines,  are  sustained  in  tl 
field  by  pinpoint  paradrops  from  C-123s  and  C-47s.  Tac 
cal  firepower  for  close  air  support  is  available  upon  reque 
to  the  nearest  ASOC,  FAC  or  Air  Coordinator. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  i 
conventional  faced  by  USAF  planners  since  World  War 
It  is  a  war  against  the  hide-and-seek  methods  of  the  Vi 
Cong.  There  are  no  well-defined  battle  lines.  Targets 
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all  and  melt  quickly  into  the  jungle.  Sudden  and  violent 
et  Cong  attacks  can  give  air  targets  short  life.  Thus,  ap- 
lis  for  air  support  require  the  quickest  possible  response 
J  decisive  reaction. 

In  April  1962,  the  U.S. -Vietnamese  Air  Forces  flew  50 
Tibat  sorties.  As  the  Viet  Cong  expanded  their  aggression, 
!  allies"  sorties  increased  steadily.  During  the  current  fiscal 
ir  the  joint  air  forces  flew  as  many  as  4,000  per  week. 
Many  different  types  of  aircraft  and  helicopters  are  needed 
carry  out  the  misisons  in  Vietnam.  They  range  from  the 
m.p.h.,  O-l  observation  plane,  to  the  F-4C  tactical  fighter 
it  travels  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  SAC's  B-52  jet 
mbers  fly  precision  raids  against  enemy  targets.  Each  can 
iver  more  than  38,000  pounds  of  bombs.  MAC's  newest 
transport,  the  C-141,  carries  personnel  and  supplies  across 
■  Pacific.  It  can  haul  20,000  pounds  of  cargo  more  than 
00  miles. 

Ihe  F-5  recently  was  added  to  the  list.  This  1,000  m.p.h. 
ne  is  being  tested  as  a  tactical  fighter.  It  can  carry  over 
lOO  pounds  of  air-to-air  and  air-to-surface  weapons  or  re- 
inaissance  equipment. 

Other  aircraft  used  in  Vietnam  includes  the  F-lOO,  F-102, 
104  and  F-105  fighters;  RF-101  and  RB-66  reconnais- 
ice:  C-123,  C-130,  C-124  and  C-135  transports;  B-57 
dium  bombers;  U-10  air  commando  courier  and  utility 
nsports,  and  the  HU-16  search  and  rescue  planes. 
In  addition,  A-lEs  and  A-lHs  fly  special  air  warfare 
ifing  missions  during  the  night  or  day;  EC-121s  equipped 
h  radar  provide  early  warning  and  serve  as  airborne 
Timand  posts;  and,  the  HH-43  and  CH-3C  helicopters  are 
id  in  rescue  operations  and  to  carry  passengers  and  cargo. 
e  air  commandos  also  fly  the  C-47.  Some  of  these  are 
jipped  with  the  newly-developed  7.62  Mini-gun  which 
;s  6,000  rounds  of  ammunition  per  minute, 
[n  spite  of  the  rigors -of  combat  life  and  adverse  climatic 
iditions,  the  morale  among  Air  Force  men  is  exceptionally 
h.  During  a  recent  tour,  the  PACAF  command  chaplain 
ced  with  men  in  the  field  and  with  base  chaplains  con- 
ning morale.  He  reports  they  have  an  excellent  under- 
nding  of  the  U.S.  obligations  to  countries  threatened  by 
mmunist  domination  and  that  ".  .  .  each  man  possesses  a 
!p  satisfaction  in  knowing  what  he  does  must  be  done." 


Air  Force  crewmen  kick  supplies  from  a  C-123 
while  flying  low  over  a  special  forces 
camp  deep  in  a  Vietnam  battle  area.  Cargo 
was  part  of  211,400  pounds  dropped  in  two  days. 


Viet  Cong  sneak  attacks  are  a  constant  threat. 

Members  of  the  34th  Tactical  Gp.  protect 

a  Vietnamese  work  crew  at  the  Qui  Nhon  air  base. 


The  slow  flying  speed  of  the  old,  dependable 

C-47  makes  it  ideal  for  special 

missions  in  Vietnam,  (a)  A  member 

of  the  4th  Air  Commando  Sq.  drops  flares 

to  illuminate  a  target  area  during  a  night 

air  strike,  (b)  Another  air  commando 

mans  one  of  the  plane's  three  Mini-guns. 

This  recently  developed  weapon 

works  on  the  same  principle 

as  the  Gatling  gun  of  the  Civil  War  days. 
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The  315th  Air  Division  is  the  aidift  arm  for  the  Pacific 
theater.  Headquarters  is  at  Tachikawa  Air  Base  in  Japan. 
The  division's  mission  includes  airborne  assault,  aeromedical 
evacuation,  dropping  or  landing  supplies,  airlifting  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  and  operating  air  terminals.  This  is  a  highly 
mobile  force  that  can  respond  quickly  and  carry  out  any 
airlift  assignment. 

Four  C-130  squadrons  handle  the  airlift  requirements. 
They  are  the  815th  at  Tachikawa  and  the  21st,  35th  and 
817th  Troop  Carrier  Squadrons  which  are  controlled  by  the 
6315th  Operations  Group  at  Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa. 

Performing  air  commando  functions — troop  carrier,  air- 
borne assault  and  aerial  resupply — are  four  C-123  squad- 
rons. Controlled  by  the  315th  Air  Commando  Group  in 
Vietnam,  they  are  the  19th,  309th,  310th  and  311th  Air 
Commando  Squadrons. 

The  315th  works  closely  with  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (MAC)  which  is  the  single  manager  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  global  airlift  requirements.  MAC's  65th 
Military  Airlift  Group  and  its  C-124  unit,  the  22nd  Military 
Airlift  Squadron,  are  controlled  by  the  315th.  In  Vietnam,  a 
detachment  of  the  65th  serves  as  a  liaison  office  to  help 
speed  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  military  supplies. 

Transporting  the  sick  and  wounded  is  the  mission  of  the 
6485th  Operations  Squadron  and  the  9th  Aeromedical  Evac- 
uation Squadron.  Both  are  based  at  Tachikawa  and  fly  C-54s 
and  C-118s.  Detachments  also  are  based  in  Korea,  Okinawa, 
the  Philippines  and  Vietnam.  The  6485th  is  assisted  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Thai  Air  Force.  Flying  C-47s,  this 
United  Nations  unit  airlifts  cargo  and  mail  to  limited  access 
airstrips  in  Korea. 

The  315th's  air  terminal  responsibilities  are  supervised  by 
the  7th  Aerial  Port  Squadron  at  Tachikawa.  The  mission 
includes  processing  passengers  and  cargo  at  USAF  bases  in 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Okinawa.  Other  units  assigned  to  the 
315th  are  mobile  air  terminal  and  combat  control  teams  at 
Naha  and  Tachikawa. 

Performing  air  terminal  functions  in  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land are  the  8th,  14th  and  15th  Aerial  Port  Squadrons.  They 
handle  the  trans-shipment  of  cargo  into  the  interior  of  these 
nations. 

Also  assigned  to  the  315th  is  the  5th  Communications 
Squadron  which  sends  mobile  teams  to  forward  areas  to 
establish  vital  communications  between  airlift  and  control 
elements. 

The  experienced  personnel  and  modern  equipment  of  the 
315th  gives  PACAF  a  highly  flexible  airlift  force  that  can 
put  a  concentration  of  men  and  equipment  anywhere  in  the 
vast  Pacific  area  within  hours. 


A  "Huskie"  (I),  carrying  fire  suppression 
gear,  hovers  over  an  airfield  in  Vietnam 
awaiting  returning  fighters.  Versatile  HH- 
43Bs  perform  crash-fire-rescue  missions. 
Vietnamese  cadet  (below),  training  under  the 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program,  gets 
a  cockpit  checkout  from  his  USAF  adviser. 


PACAF's  Base  Command  at  Hickam  AFB,  services  ai 
USAF  installations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  include 
Hickam  and  Wheeler  AFBs,  and  Bellows  and  Dillingham  Aj 
Force  Stations.  It  provides  a  vital  logistics  link  between  tK 
Far  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  U.S.  In  addition,  it  supporl 
all  Department  of  Defense  and  USAF  units  in  or  passin 
through  the  Pacific  area. 

The  Base  Command  operates  the  world's  largest  transier 
aircraft  refueling  depot  overseas  and  can  service  and  repai 
all  types  of  USAF  aircraft.  Among  its  special  activities, 
works  closely  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ai 
ministration  in  that  agency's  man-in-space  program. 

The  Base  Command  also  maintains  T-33s,  C-47s,  C-54 
C-118S,  C-121S  and  U3-As.  It  uses  these  aircraft  to  furtln 
the  training  of  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  Hawaiian  Island 

The  326th  Air  Division  provides  air  defense  for  Hawa 
and  the  areas  east  of  Guam.  This  includes  the  Johnstoi 
Midway,  Wake,  Christmas,  Gilbert  and  Marshall  islands  an 
Palmyra,  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  atolls.  Headquarters  is  < 
Wheeler  AFB,  Hawaii. 

Fighter-interceptors  and  radar  sites  of  the  Air  Nation; 
Guard  in  Hawaii  are  controlled  by  the  326th.  These  AN< 
units  are  the  154th  Fighter  Group  at  Hickam  AFB,  and  thr< 
Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  (AC&W)  squadrons:  tl 
109th,  Koko  Crater  Air  Force  Station  and  the  169th,  Moui 
Koala  Complex,  both  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  the  150tl 
Kokee  Air  Force  Station  on  the  island  of  Kaui. 

The  Air  Guard  provides  continuous  air  defense  coveraj 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  All  approaching  aircraft  are  picket 
up  and  plotted  by  the  AC&W  radar  operators.  If  a  "track  ' 
remains  unidentified   longer  than   60  seconds,  the    154th 
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supersonic  F-102s  are  scrambled  from  Hickam  to  intercept, 
identify  and.  if  necessary,  destroy.  The  radars  also  permit  the 
Air  Guardsmen  to  furnish  navigation  information  to  the 
pilots  of  military  and  civilian  aircraft  in  trouble. 

In  addition  to  the  ANG  units,  the  326th  can  depend  on 
fighter  aircraft  of  other  military  services  in  the  area  and  the 
Army  National  Guard's  Nike  missile  sites.  The  Division's 
control  center  at  Wheeler  is  connected  with  PACAF  head- 
quarters and  other  centers  in  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Oki- 
nawa and  the  Philippines.  The  326th  also  is  linked  with  the 
early  warning  networks  of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


"Members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  are  demonstrating 
their  professional  skills  in  support  of  our  increased 
logistical  airlift  required  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Reserve  pilots  and  crews  from  throughout  the  U.S. 
have  airlifted  thousands  of  tons  of  urgently 
needed  cargo  to  West  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia 
bases  from  the  Continental  U.S.  Besides  airlift 
support.  Reserve  air  terminal  experts  from  McGuire, 
Travis,  McChord  and  Donaldson  AFBs  assisted  with 
the  increased  passenger  and  aircraft  traffic  at 
Hickam.  Working  hand-in-hand  with  the  active 
duty  personnel.  Reservists  have  assisted  in 
processing  more  than  101,000  passengers  and 
learly  4,000  aircraft  through  Hickam  to  and  from 
the  Far  East.  We  in  PACAF  know  what  Reservists 
can  do  when  called  upon.  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
I  for  the  continuing  support  they  have  given  us.'^ 

General   Hunter  Harris 

Commander  in  Chief,  PACAF 


lerated  by  PACAF  Base  Command,  Hickam  AFB  is  the 

trld's  largest  transient  aircraft  refueling  depot. 

handles  thousands  of  planes  on  transpacific  crossings  each  year. 


THE  PACAF  COMMANDER 
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GENERAL  HUNTER  HARRIS 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  PACAF, 
General  Harris  is  responsible  for  the 
operations  of  USAF's  air  arm  in  the 
Pacific-Far  East. 

Graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1932,  the  general  received  flight  train- 
ing, and  transferred  to  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  1934.  Prior  to  World  War 
II,  he  served  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  Washington.  During  the  war,  he 
commanded  the  447th  Bomb  Gp.  and 
the  13th  and  92nd  Combat  BombWgs. 

After  attending  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege in  1948,  General  Harris  served 
at  Sandia  Base,  N.M.,  and  later  com- 
manded the  509th  Bomb  Wg.  In 
1951,  he  was  appointed  commanding 
general,  47th  Air  Div.  From  1952- 
1955,  he  held  important  plans  and 
operations  posts  at  Hq.  USAF,  and 
was  Air  Force  member,  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Plans  Committee,  JCS.  Next 
came  duty  on  the  staffs,  Hq.  Far  East 
Air  Forces,  and  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific.  In  1958  he  became  deputy 
comdr..  Eighth  Air  Force,  assuming 
its  command  in  1961.  He  was  named 
SAC's  vice  commander  in  chief  in 
October  1962,  the  post  he  held  until 
assuming  PACAF's  command  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1964. 
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ANG  aids  airlift .  .  . 

The  Air  National  Guard  flew  75 
special  cargo  flights  during  January  to 
Pacific  bases  to  help  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  (MAC)  meet  heavy  air- 
lift demands  arising  from  the  action 
in  Vietnam.  The  flights  were  in  addition 
to  the  1 1 1  previously  programmed  for 
25  ANG  airlift  units  during  the  month. 

The  Air  Guard's  C-97s  and  C-121s 
transported  more  than  900  tons  of  cargo 
from  terminals  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas; 
McChord  AFB,  Washington;  and  Nor- 
ton and  Travis  AFBs,  California. 

The  missions  were  established  by 
MAC's  22nd  Air  Force  at  Travis  and 
coordinated  for  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  by  the  118th  Military  Airlift 
Wing,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  All  the  mis- 
sions, flown  by  volunteer  ANG  crews, 
were  over  and  above  the  normal  Air 
Guard  flight  training  requirements. 

Comm.  units  cited  .  .  . 

Air  Reserve  Forces  communications 
personnel  have  been  cited  for  their 
"back-up"  value  to  the  Air  Force  Com- 
munications Service   (AFCS). 

Major  General  J.  Francis  Taylor  Jr., 
AFCS  vice  commander,  addressing  a 
recent  meeting  of  Air  National  Guard 


communicators  in  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, lauded  Reserve  Forces  participation 
in  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  oper- 
ations during  the  past  year.  He  stated, 
"After  watching  our  Reserve  Forces 
units  come  through  time  and  again  in 
support  of  exercises,  emergency  actions 
and  disaster  relief,  we  in  the  regular 
forces  can  only  conclude  that  our  back-up 
capability  is  in  expert  and  able  hands, 
and  that  our  augmentation  forces  are 
ready  to  go  at  the  sound  of  the  bell." 

EC/ news . . . 

The  Extension  Course  Institute  at 
Gunter  AFB,  Alabama,  has  activated 
eight  new  Career  Development  Courses 
and  deleted  five  others  from  its  inventory. 

The  new  courses  are:  30001  Com- 
munications-Electronics Technician; 
30170,  Aircraft  Radio  Technician: 
31553,  Air  Launched  Missile  Analyst 
Mechanic/ Technician;  43112,  Aircraft 
Mechanic  (Reciprocating  Engine  Air- 
craft); 46150,  Munitions  Specialist/  Su- 
pervisor; 68150,  Data  Services  Special- 
ist/Supervisor; 68550,  Data  Processing 
Machine  Operator/ Supervisor;  and 
42250,  Instrument  Repairman. 

The  deleted  courses  include:  ICDCs 
30170,  42250,  42350  and  courses  4611 
and  6806. 


AU  deadlines  .  . 


Air  Force  Reserve  officers  desiring 
to  attend  the  Air  University's  profes- 
sional military  schools  at  Maxwell  AFB, 
Alabama,  this  year  should  contact  theii 
unit  personnel  officers  immediately.  Ap- 
plications must  reach  Hq.  Continental 
Air  Command  by  March  31. 

The  schools  include  the  Air  War  Col-I 
lege,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
and  Squadron  Officer  School. 

Applicants  must  be  assigned  to  i 
Ready  Reserve  position  and  have  : 
Ready  Reserve  agreement  calling  for  a 
least  two  years'  Reserve  duty  followinj 
graduation  from  the  school.  School  cri 
teria  follows: 

Air  War  College:  Lieutenant  colone 
with  at  least  18  years  but  not  mon 
than  24  years'  service;  not  more  thar 
44  years  of  age;  and  hold  a  top  secre: 
security  clearance.  This  10-montl 
course  begins  each  August. 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
Captain  or  major;  not  more  than  3* 
years  of  age;  have  at  least  eight  but  no 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  service 
and  hold  top  secret  clearance.  Course  i^ 
39  weeks  and  begins  each  September 

Squadron  Oflicer  School:  First  lieu 
tenant  or  captain  with  three  but  no 
more  than  eight  years'  service;  not  ove 


LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  grades  and  code  numbers. 
The  grades  indicate  the  highest  grade  position  available  and  the  numbers 
ore  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies.  For  example,  pilots  are 
needed  by  No.  2  (302nd  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq.)  in  grades 
through  captain,  and  medical  service  personnel  by  No.  5  (37th  Medical 
Service  Sq.)  in  grades  through  senior  master  sergeant.  Additional  va- 
cancies, not  listed,  exist  at  other  Air  Reserve  Forces'  units.  For  informa- 
tion on  listed  positions,  write  directly  to  the  unit  using  address  given. 
If  you  do  not  qualify  for  one  of  the  positions  listed  but  wish  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  program,  use  the  application  form 
on   this   page. 


Officer 

Air  Operations:  (Maj.)  16. 
Avionics  Munitions:  (Capt.)  4. 
Electronic  Warfare:  (Capt.)  17. 
Information:  (Capt.)  16. 
Intelligence  Officer:  (Capt.)  17. 
Intelligence — Air  Targets:  (Capt.)  17. 
Medical  Professional:  (Lt.  Col.)  5,  8, 

18,  19. 
Medical  Service:  (Maj.)  5,  8.  (Capt.) 

17. 
Navigator:    (Lt.   Col.)    2,   3,    10,    14. 

(Lt.)  16. 
Nurse:  (Capt.)  5,8,  18,  19. 
Pilot:  (Capt.)  2,  10,  14,  16. 
Scientist  Specialist:  (Capt.)  17. 
Veterinary:  (Maj.)  5,  18,  19. 
Dental:  (Maj.)  19. 

Airman 

Administration:  (TSgt.)  5,  13,  17. 
Aircraft  Accessory  Maint:  (SSgt.)  2. 
Aircraft  Maintenance:  (MSgt.)  2,  10, 

14.  (TSgt.)  16. 
Aircrew  Protection:  (TSgt.)  10,  14. 


Armament  Systems:  (TSgt.)  4. 
Communications  Maint:  (TSgt.)  10. 
Communications  Operations:   (TSgt.) 

10,  14. 
Dental:  (SSgt.)  11. 
Education  and  Training:  (TSgt.)  14. 
First  Sergeant:  (MSgt.)  5. 
Intelligence:  (MSgt.)  17. 
Intelligence-Language:  (MSgt.)  17. 
Medical  Service:   (SMSgt.)    5,  8,   11, 

13,  18,  19. 
Postal:  (SSgt.)  1,6,  13. 
Supply:  (SSgt.)  1,6. 
Transportation:  (SSgt.)  9. 
Veterinary:  (AlC)  11. 
Dental:  (AlC)  19. 

Air  Technician 
Weapons  Mechanic:  4 

(NGW-10).  Salary  $6,406  per  year. 

Must  possess  AFSC  46250.  Retired 

personnel  not  eligible. 
Hydraulic  Mechanic:  ^ 

(NGW-11).  Salary  $6,448  per  year. 

Must  possess  AFSC  42152.  Retired 

personnel  not  eligible. 


L^ed. 


KEY 


UNIT 


1.  4th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama. 

2.  302nd  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona. 

3.  8500th  Navigator  Training  Sq.,  Hamilton  AFB,  California. 

4.  113th  Tactical  Fighter  Wg,  Andrews  AFB.  D.  C. 

5.  37th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  MacDIll  AFB,  Florida. 

6.  1st  Air  Postal  Gp..  Dobbins  AFB.  Georgia. 

7.  154th  CAMRON.  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii. 

8.  481st  Medical  Service  Fit..  Chanute  AFB,  Illinois. 

9.  91st  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  O'Hare  lAP,  Illinois. 

10.  305th  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq.,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan. 

11.  431st  Medical  Service  Fit..  Niagara  Falls  MAP,  New  York. 

12.  2nd  Air  Postal  Fit.,  451  Bagley  St.,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

13.  448th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio. 

14.  304th  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq..  Portland  lAP,  Oregon. 

15.  Base  Maintenance  Office,  Wisconsin  ANG.  Truax  Field,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

16.  144th  Air  Transport  Sq..  Kulis  ANG  Base,  Alaska. 

17.  1127th  USAF  Field  Activities  Gp.,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 

18.  453rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida. 

19.  458th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Patrick  AFB.  Florida. 


Please  send  me  information  on  vacancies  in  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  for  which  I  may  be  qualified. 


NAME GRADE 

SERVICE    NUMBER  AFSC 

ADDRESS     

ZIP  CODE 


MAIL  TO:  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  3800  York  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80205 
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years  of  age,  except  chaplain,  legal 
i  medical  officers  (excluding  medical 
vice  officers)  for  whom  the  maxi- 
im  age  is  35  years.  This  is  a  14-week 
irse  beginning  in  September,  January 
i  May  of  each  year. 

w  support  squadrons  .  .  . 

Commanders  and  key  personnel  for 
Air  Force  Reserve  support  squad- 
is  to  be  activated  on  July  1,  are  being 
Ected  by  Continental  Air  Command. 
Fo  be  activated  are  seven  mobile 
.intenance  and  seven  mobile  support 
)ply  squadrons  for  the  Air  Force 
gistics  Command  (AFLC),  and  six 
ibile  enroute  military  airlift  support 
ladrons  for  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
,nd  (MAC). 

rhe  maintenance  units  will  provide 
rldwide  support  of  Air  Force  wea- 
n  systems  enabling  AFLC  to  furnish 
intenance,  crash  or  battle  damage 
lair  assistance  to  USAF  units  over- 
s.  Each  will  be  supported  by  a  supply 
ladron  having  the  same  numerical 
lignation.  The  supply  units  also  will 
jment  theater  supply  needs  for  ad- 
ice  base  operations  and  specialized 
istance  during  peak  workloads. 
rhe  maintenance  squadrons  are  auth- 
zed  four  officers  and  from  91  to  122 
men.  Supply  squadrons  will  have  one 
icer  and  38  airmen.  They  will  be  at 
■LC  headquarters  and  six  air  materiel 
:as  (AMAs).  Dual  designations  and 
ations  of  the  maintenance/ supply 
its  will  be:  4th,  Wright-Patterson 
■B,  Ohio;  10th,  OCAMA,  Tinker 
'B,  Oklahoma;  96th,  SAAMA,  Kelly 
■B,  Texas;  7th,  OGAMA,  Hill  AFB, 
ah;  34th,  WRAMA  Robins  AFB, 
orgia;  and  32nd  and  81st,  SMAMA, 
:Clellan  AFB,  California, 
rhe  six  military  airlift  support  squad- 
is  will  provide  MAC  with  a  high 
el  of  self-efficiency  in  aircraft  main- 
ance,  air  terminal  services,  airlift 
nmand  post,  and  forward  supply 
)port  at  established  or  intermediate 
)port  stations. 

Each  of  the  units  will  be  authorized 
officers  and  149  airmen.  Unit  desig- 
tions  and  locations  will  be:  11th  and 
th,  McChord  AFB,  Washington;  3rd 
i  4th,  Travis  AFB,  California;  5th, 
;Guire  AFB,  New  Jersey;  and  8th, 
arleston,  South  Carolina. 
\\\  of  the  units  will  be  under  the 
icetime  command  of  Continental  Air 
mmand  and  will  be  authorized  48 
d  inactive  duty  training  periods  in 
lition  to  annual  two-week  tours  of 
ive  duty. 

Squadron  personnel  will  be  selected 
m  Reservists  residing  near  each  unit, 
limited  number  of  nonprior  service 
men  will  be  recruited  to  fill  vacancies. 


More  name  changes  .  .  . 

Operational  units  of  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  (MAC)  have  been  re- 
named. The  redesignations  also  include 
many  Air  Reserve  Forces  units. 

The  C-124  units  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  all  Air  National  Guard 
heavy  transport  units  have  been  re- 
named military  airlift  wings,  groups  and 
squadrons.  MAC's  Air  Rescue  Service 
now  is  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Re- 
covery Service  (ARRS).  The  new  name 
also  applies  to  Air  Force  Reserve  air 
rescue  service  units. 

The  changes  are  in  keeping  with  the 
redesignation  of  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  to  MAC  on  January  1 .  The 
new  titles  are  more  descriptive  of  the 
functions  being  performed. 

MAC's  Air  Photographic  and  Chart- 
ing Service  title  has  been  changed  to 
Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service 
(AAVS). 

EASTAF  was  renamed  21st  Air 
Force  and  WESTAF,  the  22nd  Air 
Force.  The  airlift  wings  under  them  are 


called  military  airlift  wings.  The  change 
includes  the  specialized  wings  at  An- 
drews AFB,  Maryland  and  Tinker 
AFB,  Oklahoma.  The  1254th  at  An- 
drews now  is  the  89th  Military  Airlift 
Wing,  Special  Missions,  and  at  linker, 
the  1707th  Air  Transport  Wing  became 
the  443rd  Military  Airlift  Wing. 

The  1405th  Aeromedical  Transport 
Wing,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  was  renamed 
the  375th  Aeromedical  Airlift  Wing. 
Aeromedical  transport  squadrons  be- 
came aeromedical  airlift  squadrons. 

Medical  Reserve  symposiun)  .  .  . 

The  third  annual  Medical  Reserve 
Symposium  will  be  conducted  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  April  21,  in  conjunction 
with  a  three-day  meeting  of  the  Aero- 
space Medical  Association. 

Air  Force  Reserve  and  active  duty 
medical  personnel  attending  will  partici- 
pate in  a  series  of  programs  presented 
by  international  authorities  which  will 
feature  the  latest  advancements  in  the 
medical  aspects  of  aviation  and  space 
travel. 


CAP  flying  program  .  .  . 

Additional  funding  and  training  sites 
have  been  obtained  to  permit  expansion 
of  Civil  Air  Patrol's  cadet  flying  pro- 
gram in  1966. 

The  initial  flight  training  program 
which  provided  personal  flight  experi- 
ence for  92  cadets,  included  flight  in- 
struction for  28  cadets. 

The  program,  conducted  at  Elmira, 
New  York,  proved  to  be  such  a  success 


that  CAP  has  authorized  an  increase 
in  financing  from  $20,000  to  $56,710. 
This  will  increase  flight  enrollment  from 
28  to  148  boys  and  girls.  In  addition, 
training  will  be  changed  to  enable  all 
cadets  attending  to  obtain  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  private  pilot  certificates 
in  powered  aircraft  or  sailplanes.  In 
1965,  only  28  of  the  92  cadets  enrolled 
had  this  opportunity.  The  remaining  64 
cadets  received  one  week  of  sailplane 
orientation. 


Dr.  Jeannette  Piccard,  America's  foremost  woman  balloonist,  discusses 
youth  aerospace  and  education  programs  with  Col.  Allen  F.  Herzberg, 
deputy  cmdr.,  Hq  CAP-USAF,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Webb,  deputy  c/s 
for  aerospace  education  and  training,  during  visit  to  CAP  National  Hq. 


Capt.  William  D.  Lackey,  pilot 
of  the  145th  MAGp's.  C-121, 
briefs  flight  crew  before 
starting  the  three-day  mission. 
The  first  day's  itinerary 
included  stops  at  eight  landing 
fields  and  lasted  14  hours. 


by  Robert  K.  Ruh 

MAC  Directorate  of  Informatic 
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Aeromedical  Evacuation 

.  .  .  another  ANG  contribution 


Volunteers  ease  MAC's  airlift  load 


Medics  and  aircrews  work  as  a  team 
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T  was  last  summer  .  .  .  The  Air  Force  needed  a  job 
done.  Military  Airlift  Command's  (MAC)  aeromedical 
evacuation  forces  were  being  hard-pressed.  More  and  more 
of  its  airlift  was  being  channeled  into  Southeast  Asia. 
Capable  augmentation  was  a  necessity. 

The  Air  National  Guard  got  the  call. 

For  the  first  time,  ANG  medical  personnel  were  asked  to 
fly  prime  Air  Force  missions  under  less  than  all-out-war  con- 
ditions on  a  regular  basis.  They  immediately  took  over  some 
of  MAC'S  previously  scheduled  aeromedical  missions,  free- 
ing that  command  for  more  urgent  commitments  overseas. 

For  the  uninitiated,  aeromedical  evacuation  is  the  air 
movement  of  sick  or  injured  servicemen  or  military  depend- 
ents from  one  point  to  another.  Patients  are  flown  to  a 
medical  facility  where  they  can  get  the  best  treatment. 

On  August  1,  1965,  volunteers  of  ANG's  145th  Military 
Airlift  Group,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  made  the  inaug- 
ural flight  in  one  of  the  unit's  C-121s. 

Since  then.  Air  Guard  crews — all  volunteers — have  flown 
approximately  five  million  patient-miles  and  currently  are 
accounting  for  at  least  12  per  cent  of  MAC's  stateside  aero- 
medical evacuation  missions. 

Commenting  on  the  new  support  role.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  Teate,  ANG  aeromedical  liaison  officer,  said, 
"The  Air  Guard  is  getting  tremendous  satisfaction  out  of 
doing  the  job.  .  .  .  ANG  personnel  were  eager  to  test  the 
knowledge  they  had  gained  through  the  years  of  training  for 
just  such  an  emergency.  The  Guard  was  ready  to  go." 

In  addition  to  the  145th,  eight  other  ANG  military  airlift 
groups  are  carrying  out  aeromed  evacuation  missions  for 
MAC.  They  are  the  161st,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  167th,  Mar- 
tinsburg.  West  Virginia;  170th,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey; 
172nd,  Jackson,  Mississippi;  171st,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
153rd,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  168th,  Olmsted  AFB,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  the  146th,  Van  Nuys,  California.  The  146th  and 


the  161st  fly  C-97s  from  California  to  Alaska  via  Washinj 
ton.  The  other  seven  units  fly  C-121s  over  MAC  routes 
the  U.S.  and  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Bermuda,  Panama  ao 
Newfoundland.  They  also  fly  "trunk  line"  runs  which  ca 
include  stops  at  many  Air  Force  bases,  or  "feeder  line"  mi 
sions  to  almost  any  airstrip  or  airport  in  the  country. 

Any  scheduled  flight  may  be  diverted,  if  necessary,  d 
furnish  evacuation  service  in  such  cases  of  emergency 
moving  a  patient  from  one  facility  to  another  for  specialize 
care  or  treatment.  The  aircraft  are  equipped  with  fittings  i 
handle  litters  for  stretcher  cases  as  well  as  regular  seats  £/ 
ambulatory  patients.  They  also  can  be  adapted  to  can 
special  apparatus  such  as  Stryker  frames  for  burn  patient 
portable  respirators;  and  can  accommodate  the  requiremei 
of  various  cast  cases. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  program,  the  ANG  mediq 
crews  were  augmented  by  regular  USAF  nurses  and  tec! 
nicians  who  acted  primarily  as  advisers.  The  regulars  still  I 
this  role  on  many  of  the  flights;  however,  a  large  portion  i 
the  missions  now  are  flown  by  all-Air  Guard  crews. 

MAC'S  375th  Aeromedical  Airlift  Wing  at  Scott  AFB,  H 
nois,  controls  the  ANG  aeromed  augmentation  mission 
Coordination  between  MAC  and  ANG  is  maintained  by  tl 
171st  Military  Airlift  Wing,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvani 
through  an  ANG  officer  at  the  375th's  command  post. 

A  typical  aeromedical  mission  recently  was  flown  I 
ANG's  145th  Group.  The  flight  crew  included  Lieutena 
Colonel  William  L.  Crowell  and  Captain  William  D.  Lacke 
pilots;  Master  Sergeants  Wylie  D.  Lowery  and  Richard  - 
Millwood,  flight  engineers;  and  Master  Sergeant  David 
Graham,  medical  technician.  Also  on  board  were  membi 
of  the  unit's  156th  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Flight.  They  we 
flight  nurses  Captain  Julia  C.  Cooke  and  First  Lieutena 
Kathleen  C.  Koerbacher;  and  medical  technician  Staff  S< 
geant  George  A.  Maydanis. 

They  arrived  at  Scott  AFB  the  night  before  the  missi 
was  to  begin.  The  following  morning  their  workday  beg 
with  a  crew  "show  time"  of  6:30  a.m.  Joining  them  were  tt 
members  of  MAC's  11th  Aeromedical  Airlift  Squadro 
Captain  Shirley  Whitehurst,  flight  nurse,  and  Airman  Fi 
Class  Stanley  D.  Love,  medical  technician,  who  went  alo 
as  advisers. 

When  the  C-121  lifted  off  the  runway  at  Scott,  it  carri 
five  ambulatory  patients. 
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The  first  day  they  stopped  at  Ft.  Campbell  and  Ft.  Knox, 
ntucky;  Sewart   AFB.   Tennessee;   Indianapolis,   Indiana; 

ight-Patterson  and  Lockbourne  AFBs,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh, 
nnsylvania;  and  finally,  Andrews  AFB.  Maryland. 
By  the  time  the  three-day  mission  had  ended  at  Scott,  the 
w  had  totalled  16  stops,  covered  4,845  miles  and  had 
lifted  106  patients.  They  had  logged  24  hours  in  the  air. 
siness  was  normal — for  an  aeromed  evacuation  mission, 
rhe  Charlotte  unit  had  transported  a  wide  range  of  pa- 
its.  They  included  psychiatric  cases  to  paralytic  young 
jendents  of  military  personnel.  On  the  final  day,  17 
tie-wounded  soldiers  and  Marines  on  stretchers  were 
ded  aboard  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas.  They  had  arrived  the 
ht  before  from  Travis  AFB,  California,  the  first  stop  in 

continental  U.S.  for  patients  from  Southeast  Asia  or  the 
;ific  area. 

Dn  the  flight  with  the  Vietnam  wounded,  one  man  sank 
3  shock.  The  nurses  quickly  applied  oxygen  and  informed 

pilots  that  a  flight  surgeon  might  have  to  be  contacted  to 
et  the  plane  at  the  nearest  base.  However,  the  patient 
dually  improved  and  the  flight  continued. 
\n  emergency  aboard  the  plane  or  an  "urgent,"  (a  pa- 
it  who  must  be  picked  up  within  an  hour)  can  disrupt  an 
omed  flight  schedule. 

-lying  with  the  Air  Guard  on  an  aeromed  mission  is  an 
lerience.  ANG  nurses  and  medical  technicians  aren't 
red  any  of  the  tough  situations  encountered  by  regular 

Force  aeromed  personnel. 

Aboard  an  aircraft,  nursing  duties  take  on  a  new  dimen- 
1.  Captain  Julia  Cooke  pin-points  the  areas:   "Up  in  the 

a  flight  nurse  has  to  make  the  decisions.  You  don't  have 
loctor  right  at  your  elbow  or  down  the  hall  to  tell  you 
at  to  do.  The  added  responsibility  makes  you  more  con- 
)us  of  your  role  as  a  leader." 

"aptain  Cooke  and  Lieutenant  Koerbacher  had  come  a 
g  way — in  experience  and  miles — since  they  first  obtained 
ir  wings. 

I  got  into  the  Air  Guard  as  something  of  a  weekend 
iby,"  Captain  Cooke  laughed.  "My  husband  enjoys  fish- 
on  the  weekends,  and  I  was  looking  for  something  inter- 
ng  to  do  with  my  time.  I  found  it  .  .  ." 
-ieutenant  Koerbacher  was  looking  for  travel  and  adven- 
;  and  a  "different  approach  to  patients  than  I  was  used 

when  she  joined  the  Charlotte  unit.  "I  find  my  Guard 
"k  personally  rewarding." 
:ach  of  the  nurses  was  emphatic  about  one  thing — their 

Force  and  ANG  training  and  their  flight  experience  in 
lent  care  strengthened  their  nursing  backgrounds. 


A  wounded  veteran  of  Vietnam  is  picked  up  at 

Kelly  AFB  for  transfer  to  a  hospital  near  his  home. 

MAC'S  aeromed  teams  returned  him  to  the  U.S. 


Captain  Whitehurst,  the  Air  Force  adviser,  summed  up  her 
feelings  about  the  competence  of  ANG  nurses,  "All  of  us 
who  fly  with  them  are  favorably  impressed.  They  are  pro- 
ficient and  sharp.  We  try  to  help  them  learn  the  ropes  and 
shorter  ways  of  doing  things.  But  the  ANG  girls  are  profes- 
sional nurses  and  they  show  it." 

They  also  show  something  else,  obvious  personal  concern. 
Throughout  the  mission,  the  nurses  and  medical  technicians 
moved  steadily  from  seat  to  seat,  stretcher  to  patient,  saying  a 
few  words. 

Sergeant  Graham  rolled  a  toy  truck  a  few  feet  down  the 
aisle  to  a  two-year-old  patient,  the  son  of  an  Air  Force  ser- 
geant in  North  Africa.  Lieutenant  Koerbacher  fed  an  apple 
to  a  youngster  going  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

Sergeant  Maydanis  listened  sympathetically  as  several  of 
the  Vietnam  wounded  discussed  their  experiences. 

Meanwhile,  normal  medical  duties — similar  to  those  in  a 
hospital,  continued.  Pills  were  distributed,  shots  given  and 
lunches  handed  out. 

As  the  Air  Guardsmen  went  about  their  work  they  dis- 
played something  else — call  it  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
pilot.  Captain  Lackey,  explained  it  this  way:  "We  all  know 
that  when  the  door  closes,  the  patients  are  in  our  hands.  It 
kind  of  gets  you." 


Ambulatory  patients  (r)  board  145th' s  C-121.  They 

were  taken  to  hospitals  having  special 

treatment  facilities,  (below)  Aeromed  nurses  check 

"passenger"  list  before  takeoff  .  .  .  one 

phase  of  the  unit's  administrative  functions. 
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RESERVE  CAMERA 


A  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  cadets  from  fiv 

Midwest  colleges  and  universities  get  a  close  loo 

at  the  T-33  jet  trainer  during  a  tour  of  the  3510th  Flyin 

Training  Wg.  facilities  at  Randolph  AFB,  Texas.  The  ROT 

program  is  a  prime  source  of  new  officers  for  the  Air  Fora 

M  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Stanley  Holtoner,  vice  comdr.,  CON  AC,  greets 
Col.  William  Bohnaker  (I),  c/s,  6th  Region,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Alvin  Moser,  comdr.  of  the  302nd 

Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.  at  Luke  AFB,  Ariz.  The 

general  made  an  inspection  visit  to  the 

unit  which  was  previously  designated  an  Air  Rescue  Sq. 


. . .  orientation . . .  inspection . . .  new  planes  . . .  industry  awar 


▼  Brig.  Gen.  I.  G.  Brown  (r),  asst.  chief, 
NGB  for  Air,  presents  a  USAF  ' 

industry  award  to  Mr.  Robert  A .  Young  Jr.  (i 
pres.  Arkansas  Best  Freight  System,  for 
support  of  the  ANG  program.  Also  present:  \ 
Governor  Orval  Faubus  and  1 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Bailey,  c/s.  Ark.  ANG.      I 


A  Col.  Patrick  O'Grady  (r),  comdr.,  ANGs  142nd 

Ftr.  Gp.,  accepts  first  F-102  being 

turned  over  by  the  Air  Force's  337th  Ftr.  Gp. 

The  Air  Guardsmen  now  fly  the  F-89,  but  six  already 

are  checked  out  in  F-102 s.  Col.  Charles  L. 

Praul,  comdr.  of  the  337th,  made  the  delivery. 
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R  ...  F-102S,  flying  over  Europe, 
represent  USAFE's  capability 
and  readiness  for  the  defense 
of  "Free  Europe"  against  any 
aggressor.  The  warrior  high- 
lights the  flags  of  NATO's  15- 
member  nations. 
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In  EUROPE     . 

Cilation  and  first  Oak-Leaf  Cluster  to  Legion  of  Merit  is  presented  to 
Brig.  Gen.  E.  J.  Haseltine,  (r)  by  Maj.  Gen.  J.  S.  Holtoner,  CON  AC 
vice  comdr.,  during  Washington  conference.  General  Haseltine,  who  re- 
tired March  7,   was  cited  for  service  as  deputy  comdr.,  First  Region. 


ROA  conference  .  .  . 

".  .  .  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
|f.  nuiintain  our  Air  Force  Reserve 

\  and  Air  National  Guard  in  a  state 

of  high  readiness.  .  .  .  In  the 
various  crises  we  have  had  during 
the  past  five  years,  the 
existence  of  a  ready  Air  Force  Re- 
serve and  Air  National  Guard 
has  added  significantly  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  posture.  They 
made  believers  out  of  the  skeptics.  .  .  . 
I  am  thankful  that  we  have  the 
Reserve  Forces,  that  invaluable  re- 
source ready  to  sustain  this 
nation  in  its  times  of  trouble  as 
it  has  so  often  in  the  past." 

These  points  were  highlighted  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Nor- 
man S.  Paul,  during  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  conference  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  24-25.  Mr.  Paul  was 
the  honored  guest  and  principal  speaker 
at  the  Air  Force  luncheon  held  in  con- 
junction with   the  meeting. 

During  the  luncheon,  two  Air  Force 
officers  assigned  to  Hq.  CONAC,  were 
cited  for  their  "outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Pro- 
gram." Colonel  Ellis  M.  Anderson,  Re- 
serve Affairs  Officer,  was  presented 
ROA's  Distinguished  Service  Citation. 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  G. 
Broome,  chief,  Individual  Training  Divi- 
sion, received  ROA's  Award  of  Merit. 

The  key  speakers  at  the  Air  Force  Af- 
fairs Committee  meeting  were  CONAC's 
vice  commander,  Major  General  J.  Stan- 
ley Holtoner  and  Colonel  Lester  C. 
Hess,  deputy  assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
Reserve  Forces,  Hq.  USAF. 

Senator  John  C.  Stennis  of  Mississippi 
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received  ROA's  Minute  Man  of  ii: 
Year  Award  of  1966  as  the  citizen  wl 
contributed  most  to  national  securit 
The  Association's  10th  National  Co 
vention  will  be  held  in  New  York  Ci( 
June  29  through  July  L 


CONAC   conference  .  .  . 

Recruiting  requirements,  manageme 
techniques,  airlift  accomplishments,  at 
a  status  report  on  the  new  Special 
Training  program  were  some  of  tl 
subjects  discussed  at  the  Februa 
CONAC  commander's  conference 
Washington,  D.C. 

CONAC  Vice  Commander,  Maj- 
General  J.  Stanley  Holtoner,  was  chai 
man  of  the  Februa  y  25  meeting  whi( 
gave  Air  Force  Reserve  region  ar 
wing  commanders  the  opportunity 
match  notes  on  mutual  problems  and 
discuss  possible  solutions. 

The     514th    Troop    Carrier    Winj 
Commander,  Colonel  Campbell  Y.  Jac! 
son.  described  the  Navy-developed  Pr 
gram     Evaluation     Review     Techniqi 
(PERT)  system  which  his  unit  is  appl 
ing  to  save  time  in  converting  from  ( 
119s  to  C-124s.  As  a  management  co) 
trol  tool,   PERT  requires   the   detail 
planning  of  all  activities  which  must 
accomplished  before  a  final  objective 
reached.  Colonel  Jackson  explained  tl 
full    utilization    of    the    technique    i 
greatly  simplify  the  problems  invol' 
in  conversion. 

Also  in  attendance  for  the  confer© 
were  Mr.  John  A.  Lang,  Jr.,  spec 
assistant  for  Manpower.  Personnel 
Reserve  Forces  to  the  Secretary  of 
Air  Force  and  Major  General  Curtis. 
Low,  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Re; 
Forces. 


ange  of  address  .  .  . 

Have  you  moved  recently?  If  so,  be 
e  to  forward  address  change  to  The 
r  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  3800 
irk  Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  80205. 
:lude  your  new  ZIP  Code.  Furnish 
ur  old  address  and  your  serial  num- 
■.  To  insure  accuracy,  please  clip  and 
:lose  your  present  address  as  it  is 
nted  on  a  recent  copy  of  The  Air 
servist  Magazine. 

w  C-}24  units  .  .  . 

Five  more  Air  Force  Reserve  units 
ve  been  selected  to  convert  from 
119  to  C-124  aircraft.  This  will  bring 

19    the    number    of    Reserve    units 
igned  C-124s. 

This  fall,  three  troop  carrier  groups, 
:  909th,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland; 
:  945th,  Hill  AFB,  Utah;  and  the 
4th,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  will 
ivert  to  their  new  planes.  Early  in 
67,  the  901st,  L.  G.  Hanscom  Field, 
issachusetts,  and  the  932nd  Troop 
rrier  Group,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  will 

transitioned. 

rhe  gaining  organization  of  the 
iverted   units   will   change   from   the 


Tactical  Air  Command  to  the  Military 
Airlift  Command.  The  units  will  be 
redesignated  military  airlift  groups. 

After  the  redcsignation  and  conver- 
sion action,  each  of  the  groups  will  be 
equipped  with  eight  C-124s  in  place  of 
their  16  C-119s.  Each  unit  also  is  au- 
thorized an  increase  of  approximately 
25  per  cent  in  personnel. 

The  four-engine  C-124s  carry  almost 
three  times  the  cargo  load  of  the  two- 
engine  C-119s  and  add  significantly  to 
the  capability  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's 
military  airlift  groups. 

Reserve  affairs  advisor  opening  .  .  . 

An  officer  with  extensive  public  infor- 
mation and  journalism  background  and 
experience  is  needed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  June  1966  as  Reserve  Af- 
fairs Advisor  with  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  position  is  one  of  the  Section 
8033,  Title  10,  USC  assignments  for 
which  non-EAD  Reservists  are  recalled 
for  a  four-year  tour  of  duty  under  AFR 
45-22.  A  lieutenant  colonel  is  required 
though  a  major  will  be  given  considera- 


tion if  he  has  outstanding  qualifications. 
Lieutenant  colonels  assigned  to  the  Air 
Force  Ready  Reserve  programs  and 
actively  participating  arc  encouraged  to 
apply  immediately. 

The  officer  will  be  the  principal  ad- 
visor to  the  Director  of  Information  on 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  activities  and  will  provide  liaison 
with  members  of  the  Air  Stall,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  national  veterans  and 
other  organizations.  Also,  he  will  ad- 
minister activities  of  mobilization  as- 
signees of  the  directorate. 

Journalism  experience  is  essential. 
The  officer  should  have  less  than  16 
years  of  active  military  service  and  not 
have  reached  56  years  of  age.  Five  years 
of  commissioned  service  and  three  years 
of  EAD  are  additional  criteria.  Other 
details  are  contained  in  AFR  45-22.  All 
applications  should  be  submitted  through 
normal  military  channels.  The  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Personnel  for 
Military  Personnel  (USAFMPC,  Attn: 
AFPMRDR,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas, 
78148)  processes  applications  for  these 
8033/265  assignments. 

see  NEWS  page  IS 


People . . . 


itirements:  Major  General  Jess  Larson,  president  of  the 
r  Force  Association;  Brigadier  General  Edward  J.  Hasel- 
e,  deputy  commander  of  the  First  Air  Force  Reserve 
igion  and  Brigadier  General  John  H.  Richardson,  deputy 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Forces  ...  on 
arch  7;  Brigadier  General  Royal  Hatch,  commander  of  the 
rst  Region  .  .  .  April  30;  Major  General  John  H.  Foster, 
St  president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  .  .  .  May 
and.  Brigadier  General  Asa  W.  Candler,  former  member 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee  .  .  .  June  1 . 

Yards:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Luther  A.  Piel  of  the  927th 
oop  Carrier  Group,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  has  been 
minated  for  Tactical  Air  Command's  Outstanding  Nuclear 
fety.  Officer  Award.  The  colonel's  work  in  developing  a 
clear  safety  plan  was  so  outstanding  that  it  was  adopted 
r  all  troop  carrier  units  within  the  command.  .  .  .  Second 
jutenant  Jerome  Clark,  ANG's  104th  Tactical  Fighter 
oup,  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  took  the  top  three  awards 
his  pilot  training  class  at  'Vance  AFB,  Oklahoma.  In  addi- 
n  to  winning  the  Commander's  Trophy  and  the  Flying 
mrd,  the  lieutenant  was  designated  as  the  Outstanding 
'icer  to  Graduate.  His  academic  grade  was  90  and  his 
'ing  training  mark  100.  .  .  .  Captain  Charles  V.  Blair, 
Dth  Air  Refueling  Group,  Ohio  ANG,  was  named  Man  of 
[  Year  by  the  Akron  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
contributions  to  the  community.  .  .  .  The  Combat  Readi- 
s  Medal  for  "sustained  professional  performance"  was 
irded  to  eight  pilots  of  the  184th  Tactical  Fighter  Gp., 
isas  ANG.  It  ranks  just  below  the  Air  Medal.  Recipients 
e:  Majors  Ted  C.  Coukoulis,  Robert  J.  Welsh,  Forrest  D. 
rtin,  Frank  G.  Ross  and,  Captains  Clifford  C.  Bizek, 
d  M.  Buck,  Thomas  C.  Ricky  and  Gary  L.  Parsons. 
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^APn  "peAB-eSS  FRED    PELPMAN/    A    MEMBER  OF 
THE    9215™    AFRES  ea     IN    M&W   YOK.K  ,     IS   THE    OMLV 
EAEUY -MORN  IMS  *  CHOPPER    :50CKEy ''    TO    W^OM 
bAlLHONie   IN  TWe   METPaoPOLlTAM    AREA     LieTEM      FOR 
"TRAFFIC    ANP    MEWS  BRIEFS....  A  JtT  FIGWTER    PHOT/ 
U.  OF  CONNECTICUT      R.OT.C,  FRED  SERVED  AS   AIR  RE6Cue 
HELICOPTEE  PILOT  ('5I?'/1ND  ^g™  Sqs.  )    \N    KOREA,  JARAM, 
FORMOSA     AND   THE  PHILIPPINES. 


First  Award:  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  chief  of  staff, 
USAF,  made  presentation  to  H.  I.  Romnes,  president 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 


THE  EMPLOYERS... 

Silent  Partners 
of  the  Reserve  Forces 


^'^The  Air  Reserve  [Forces]^  program 

needs  . .  .  the  support  and  recognition 

extended  to  our  citizen-airmen 

by  their  civilian  employers. 

Only  with  such  positive  employer 

support  can  tve  maintain  the  'Ready  Notv' 

Air  Reserve  Forces  which  the  nation's 

protection  and  welfare  demand.^* 

General  McConnell 


Are  Reservists  getting  the  support  they  nee 
from  business  and  industry? 

Is  this  support  important? 

Are  employers  receiving  proper  recognition 


Jeaders  of  business  and  industry — large  and  smj 
and  in  every  state  of  the  nation — are  proving  th( 
realize  the  value  of  a  Ready  Now  Air  Force  Reser 
and  Air  National  Guard.  Their  support  is  extremely  impo 
tant  for  without  it  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  would  be  unde 
manned  and  undertrained.  The  Military  is  cognizant  of  tl 
support  extended  by  these  leaders  in  backing  the  Reservisi 

The  Air  Force  now  honors  those  business  concerns  whic 
give  outstanding  support  and  cooperation  with  a  special  cit 
tion  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  "Support  of  tl 
Air  Reserve  Forces." 

Nominations  for  the  award  come  from  individual  Reser 
ists  employed  by  the  company,'  or  from  unit  commande 
who  are  famihar  with  the  personnel  policies  and  practic 
of  the  organization.  Documentation  is  then  forwarded 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Forc( 
Headquarters  USAF,  for  selection  board  evaluation. 

The  first  citation  was  presented  to  the  American  Telepho 
and  Telegraph  Company  for  its  exceptional  program  of  assi 
ance  to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  It  was  given  to  Mr.  H. 
Romnes,  president  of  the  company,  by  General  John  P.  M 
Connell,  chief  of  staff,  USAF.  The  ceremony  took  pla 
during  the  Air  Force  Association's  Chief  Executives  Lunc 
eon,  held  September   17,   1965,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  making  the  presentation.  General  McConnell  said,  ' 
is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  present  .  .  .  this  citation  at 
with  it,  the  appreciation  of  our  nation,  the  United  Stal 
Air  Force  and  our  Air  Reserve  Forces." 

Several  of  AT&T's  affiliated  companies  also  have 
ceived  the  award  for  their  strong  support  of  employee  pa 
ticipation  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  They  are:  the  Illin( 
Bell,  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio  Bell,  Southern  B< 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  companies,  and  the  Weste 
Electric  companies  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Other 
cent  recipients  of  the  award  were  the  Arkansas  Best  Freij 
Systems,  Inc..  and  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorat 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company,  with  more  th 
6,000  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  NatiM 
Guard  in  its  employ,  and  a  very  positive  policy  of  supp< 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  type  of  organization  whj 
merits  this  award.  It  grants  military  leave  to  employees 
addition  to  their  annual  vacation  periods;  supports  the  i 
Reserve  Forces  through  the  company  publication,  exhib 
bulletin  boards,  and  advertising  in  newspapers,  radio  and  tf 
vision;  gives  partial  pay  to  those  on  military  leave;  and,  i 
courages  employees  to  join  a  Reserve  unit  and  participate 
community,  political  and  national  affairs. 

In  addition,  when  an  employee  attends  Basic  Traininf 
technical  school  or  performs  active  duty  for  training,  he 
ceives  the  difference  between  his  normal  civilian  pay  and 
basic  military  pay  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  if  he  is  sin 
and  six  months  if  married.  Also,  he  receives  all  increases 
pay,  benefits  and  seniority  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  if 
were  still  on  the  job  and,  he  is  given  time  off  to  attend  ir 
tary  conferences  and  summer  encampments. 


rhe  award  to  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  was 
,de  on  January  25,  1966,  by  Brigadier  Cieneral  James  H. 
lell.  commander  of  the  2nd  Air  Force  Reserve  Region, 
ijor  Genera!  Lewis  A.  Curtis,  commander  of  the  New 
irk  Air  National  Guard  also  attended  the  ceremony  as  a 
)resentative  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  Mr.  Cornelius 
k'cns,  president  of  the  company  accepted  the  citation. 
General  Isbell  summed  up  the  vital  significance  of  em- 
)yer  support  in  his  presentation  speech:  "This  citation  is 
jsented  only  after  careful  consideration  and  only  to  those 
mpanies  which  are  most  deserving  .  .  .  Through  its 
ntribution  to  our  Air  Reserve  Forces  program  the  New 
irk  Telephone  Company  has  joined  our  forward  moving 
rospace  Team." 

The  Arkansas  Best  Freight  Systems,  Inc.,  has  branch  of- 
es  in  37  cities.  Each  one  follows  the  Reserve-support  poli- 
;s  established  by  the  main  office.  The  company's  president, 
r.  Robert  A.  Young  Jr.,  accepted  the  award  from  Brigadier 


neral  I.  G.  Brown,  assistant  chief.  National  Guard  Bu- 
lu  for  Air.  The  general  praised  the  firm  for  encouraging 
employees  to  join  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  and  for  its  ex- 
lent  relationship  with  Guard  units  in  the  area. 
\NG's  171st  Military  Airlift  Wing  at  Coraopolis,  Pennsyl- 
lia,  is  typical  of  a  Reserve  unit  that  depends  heavily  upon 
ployer  support.  More  than  30  Pittsburgh  firms  are  help- 
;  the  wing  accomplish  its  mission  by  lending  their  em- 
lyee-Guardsmen.  The  171st  shuttles  critically  needed  mili- 
y  supplies  to  Vietnam  airfields  such  as  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Da 
ng  and  Nha  Trang.  From  January  1  to  March  8,  the 
it's  aircrews  have  flown  five  missions  to  Vietnam.  They 
1  scheduled  to  fly  three  each  month  from  now  until  June, 
jlerring  to  the  support  of  these  employers.  Colonel  Peter 
Phillipy,  the  171st"s  commander,  said,  "Our  job  is  to  get 
iplies  to  the  fighting  men.  .  .  .  Without  the  sacrifice  of 
npower  by  the  Pittsburgh  companies  we  would  not  be 
e  to  fulfill  our  mission  commitment  satisfactorily." 


For  encouraging  Reserve  participation: 
The  New  England  Telephone  Co.'s 
policy  of  granting  time  off  for 
military  affairs  is  one  reason  it  was 
selected  for  the  industry  award. 
Employee  Reservists  receive  diplomas 
for  completing  National  Security  Seminar. 


For  support  of  Air  National  Guard  units: 

Western  Electric's  Southwest 

region  office . . .  Brig.  Gen. 

I.  G.  Brown,  asst.  chief,  NGB  for  Air, 

presented  the  award  to 

Wilbur  E.  Fisher  (standing,  r). 


For  support  of  Air  Force  Reserve  units:  Southern 

Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  .  .  .  Frank  M.  Malone, 

president,  accepted  the  citation  from 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  Stanley  Holtoner,  vice  comdr.,  CON  AC. 
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Two  F-105  wings  maintain  an  around-the-clock 
alert.  This  all-weather,  supersonic  plane  has 
bull's-eye  accuracy  from  altitudes  of  50,000 
feet  .  .  .  and  can  land  at  any  of  the  425  existing 
runways  from  Norway  to  Turkey. 


UNITED    TATES 

AIR    ORCES 

IN  EUROPE 


U safe's  primary  mission  is 
to  remain  constantly 

alert,  training  and  maintaining 
its  units  for  possible 

defense  of  the  West.  It  also . . . 

•  provides  logistic  support 
for  NATO  forces  in 
Europe. 

•  participates  in  interna- 
tional planning,  and 

•  assists  the  air  forces  of 
other  JSATO  nations  in 
developing  their  combat 
capability. 


HE  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE) 
the  largest  single  contributor  of  airpower  to  the  Nor 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In  addition,  it  has  respo 
sibilities  along  a  perimeter  of  free  nations  embracing 
quarter  of  the  globe.  This  arc  extends  from  the  British  Isl 
and  Scandinavia  through  Western  Europe,  North  Afri 
and  the  Middle  East  to  Pakistan. 

Fifteen   nations   are   members   of   NATO.   They   inclu 
Belgium,   Canada,   Denmark,   France,   Federal   Republic 
Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  The  Neth« 
lands,    Norway,    Portugal,    Turkey,    United    Kingdom    a: 
United  States.  This  defensive  alliance  was  established  in  \9A 
Its   purpose   is  to  preserve   liberty   and   halt   the   spread 
aggression.   Article  5  of  the  North   Atlantic  Treaty  state 
".  .  .  an  armed  attack  against  one  [member  nation]  shall 
considered  an  attack  against  them  all." 

To  enforce  this  principle,  NATO  countries  having  milita 
forces  combine  their  land,  sea  and  air  components  to  fur 
tion  under  NATO's  Military  Committee. 

In  an  emergency,  USAFE's  combat-ready  capabil 
would  be  transitioned  into  NATO  air  strike  power  throu 
a  chain  of  command  controlled  by  the  Supreme  Headqu 
ters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE),  in  Paris,  France.  U 
General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  who  is  Supreme  Allied  Co 
mander  Europe  (SACEUR).  heads  SHAPE  and  commands 
NATO  forces  in  Europe.  General  Lemnitzer  wears  a  secc 
hat  in  the  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Europe 
Command  (USCINCEUR).  He  delegates  broad  authoi 
for  the  control  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  to  a  Depij 
USCINCEUR.  a  four-star  general  who  remains  at  USEUCC| 
headquarters  at  Camp  Des  Loges.  France.  European  Cc 
mand  (EUCOM)  is  the  senior  headquarters  for  NATO  L, 
forces  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Under  this  unified  European  Command  arc  U.S.  land, 
and  air  forces.   U.S.  Army  in  Europe   (USAREUR),   n'. 
headquarters   at   Heidelberg.   Germany,    is   commanded 
General  Andrew  P.  OMeara.  In  command  of  the  U.S.  N; 
in   Europie    (USNAVEUR)    with   headquarters   in   Lond 
England,  is  Admiral  John  S.  Thach,  and  United  States 
Forces  in  Europe  is  commanded  by  General  Bruce  K.  Ho 
way,  who  also  commands   the   Fourth   Allied  Tactical  . 
Force,  a  NATO  tactical  air  command. 

USAFE's  primary  day-to-day  bosses  are  U.S.  Air  Fc 
Headquarters  in  Washington  and  the  European  Comma 
Periodically,  USAFE  is  under  the  direction  of  SHAPE  ; 
NATO  during  joint  training  maneuvers. 

Under  SHAPE  are  four  geographical  commands.  Al 
Forces  Central   Europe   (AFCENT),   with   headquarters 
Fontainebleau,  France  and  Allied  Forces,  Southern  Eur 
(AFSOUTH),  with  headquarters  at  Naples,   Italy,  are 
two  geographical  commands  to  which  USAFE  men  and 
craft  will  be  committed   in   case  of  an   emergency.   Al 
Forces  Northern  Europe   (AFNORTH),  with  headquar 
near    Oslo.    Norway,     and    Allied     Forces    Mediterran 
(AFMED),  with  headquarters  on  the  island  of  Malta." 
the  third  and  fourth  area  commands.  AFNORTH  oper 
as  a  three-service  command  combining  air  and  other  r>j 
tary  functions.  AFMED  is  primarily  a  naval  command  \t 
no  air  functions. 

AIRCENT  and  AIRSOUTH   are  the  air  component- 
their    respective    allied    area    commands.    AFCENT 
AFSOUTH.  Tactical  air  units  either  directly  assigned  ttJ 
controlled    by    USAFE    are    earmarked    for    four    diffen 
NATO   organizations.   These,   with   their   affiliations   in  h 
NATO  chain  of  command  are; 

•  Second  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  (2nd  ATAF).  -t 
headquarters  at  Moenchen-Gladbach,  Germany,  i--  ui( 
Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe  (AIRCENT) 


•  Fourth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  (4th  ATAF),  Ram- 
stein  Air  Base,  Germany,  also  is  under  AIRCENT. 

•  Fifth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  (5th  ATAF)  at  Vicenza, 
Italv,  is  under  the  Allied  Air  Forces  Southern  Europe 
(AIRSOUTH),and 

•  Sixth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  (6th  ATAF)  at  Izmir, 
Turkey,  also  is  under  AIRSOUTH. 

The  bulk  of  USAFE's  tactical  forces  would  be  committed 
to  4th  ATAF. 

Command  headquarters  is  located  at  Lindsey  Air  Station, 
Wiesbaden.  Germany.  About  80,000  Air  Force  officers  and 
airmen,  more  than  1,000  aircraft  and  over  450  units  are 
assigned  to  USAFE.  The  command  is  linked  with  Pacific  Air 
Forces  and  Tactical  Air  Command  in  the  global  flexibility 
of  airpower  world-wide. 

USAFE  capabilities  include  nuclear  strike,  conventional 
attack,  reconnaissance,  air  defense  and  tactical  airlift.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  aircraft  and  missiles  support  USAFE's 
strike  capability.  This  mixed  force  is  in  an  around-the-clock 
alert  posture  seven  days  a  week. 

The  command  can  respond  quickly  to  any  emergency: 
from  the  need  for  air-ground  tactical  operations  in  support 
of  a  limited  conventional  war  to  massive  thermonuclear 
retaliation.  In  addition,  it  performs  humanitarian  missions 


NA  TO  defenses  can  be  reinforced  quickly  through 
USAF's  airlift  mobility.  Army  troops  leave  a 
MAC  C-135  after  being  sped  from  the  U.  S.  to 
a  USAFE  base  during  "Operation  Long  Thrust." 
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USAFE's  radar  network  is  vital  to 

the  security  of  the  western  world. 

In  Spain  (I),  a  Spanish  sentry 

stands  guard  at  an 

AC&W  site  on  top  of  a  bleak  mountain. 

In  Italy  (below),  a  remote 

station  at  Mt.  Paganella  is  a 

communications  link 

within  NATO's  forces. 


furnishing  emergency  relief  to  communities  stricken  by  nat- 
ural disasters  such  as  floods  and  earthquakes. 

USAFE's  tactical  aircraft  can  be  armed  with  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  weapons  to  strike  enemy  targets,  disrupt  supply 
lines,  isolate  battlefields  or  provide  close  air  support  for 
ground  forces.  The  command's  pilots  fly  the  F-lOO  Super 
Sabre,  F-lOl  Voodoo,  F-105D  Thunderchief  and  F-4C 
Phantom  II.  The  F-105D  is  a  twice-the-speed  of  sound,  all- 
purpose,  all-weather,  fighter-bomber,  capable  of  delivering 
heavy  bomb  loads  deep  into  enemy  territory.  The  newest 
of  USAFE's  weapon  systems  is  the  F-4C,  a  Mach  2-plus, 
two-engine,   two-man,  all-weather  fighter-bomber. 

For  its  defense  mission,  USAFE  utilizes  the  F-102A  Delta 
Dagger.  This  supersonic  all-weather  interceptor  is  armed 
with  air-to-air  guided  missiles  and  rockets,  and  is  capable 
of  intercepting  enemy  bombers  at  stratospheric  altitudes. 

USAFE's  reconnaissance  wings,  stationed  in  England  and 
France,  are  equipped  with  the  all-weather  RF-4C  and  RF-101 
aircraft.  To  maintain  combat  proficiency,  tactical  fighter  and 
reconnaissance  crews  engage  in  a  continuous  rotational  train- 
ing program  at  the  flying  training  center,  Wheelus  AB,  Libya. 
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USAFE's  weapon  systems  include  tactical  missile  units 
positioned  at  strategic  locations  and  armed  with  the  Mace. 
This  surface-to-surface  missile  has  a  jam-proof  inertia!  guid- 
ance system,  a  range  of  over  1,200  miles,  can  carry  a  nuclear 
warhead,  and  can  be  launched  in  less  than  15  minutes. 

USAFE's  airlift  function  is  performed  through  a  special 
command  relationship  by  the  322nd  Air  Division,  a  Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC)  unit  with  headquarters  at  Chateau- 
roux  Air  Station,  France.  The  theater  tactical  force  consists 
of  two  Tactical  Air  Command  rotational  squadrons  of  C-130 
Hercules  troop  carriers  and  a  MAC  rotational  squadron  of 
C-124  Globeinasters.  These  are  used  for  intra-theater  un- 
scheduled logistical  airlift  and  aerial  delivery  of  cargo  and 
personnel  in  conjunction  with  U.S.  Army  forces  stationed 
in  Europe.  Scheduled  air  logistic  support  within  the  Euro- 
pean, Middle  Eastern  and  African  areas  is  accomplished  by 
MAC  as  an  extension  of  its  transatlantic  routes. 

Two  other  MAC  organizations  with  headquarters  at  Ram- 
stein  Air  Base,  Germany,  perform  USAFE-related  missions. 
They  are  the  2nd  Weather  Wing,  providing  meteorological 
service  through  four  squadrons,  and  the  Atlantic  Aerospace 
Rescue  and  Recovery  Center  (ARRC),  functioning  as  the 
USAFE  Search  and  Rescue  Center. 

The  Third  and  Seventeenth  Air  Forces  are  the  major 
tactical  air  arms  of  USAFE.  They  have  a  conventional  or 
nuclear  capabilitiy  and  are  NATO-committed.  In  the  event 
of  hostilities,  both  come  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Fourth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  (4th  ATAF).  Other  allied 
units  comprising  the  4th  ATAF  are:  No.  1  Division,  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force;  the  French  Air  Force  Premier  Com- 
mandement  Aerien  Tactique;  and,  the  German  Air  Force 
Group  South.  This  international  force  is  guided  by  General 
Bruce  K.  Holloway,  USAFE's  commander-in-chief. 

The  Third  Air  Force  has  its  headquarters  at  South  Ruislip, 
England.  In  the  event  of  war,  its  tactical  units  would  be 
assigned  NATO  duty  with  the  4th  ATAF.  Third  Air  Force 
operates  its  combat  force  of  three  tactical  fighter  wings  and 
one  tactical  reconnaissance  wing  from  bases  in  England. 

The  "eyes"  of  the  Third  Air  Force  are  the  pilots  and 
RF-4Cs  of  the  10th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing,  RAF 
Station,  Alconbury,  Great  Britain.  These  pilots  carry  out 
photographic  and  visual  reconnaissance  missions  to  obtain 
the  intelligence  necessary  for  conducting  air  and  ground 
operations.  Special  equipment  carried  in  the  RF-4Cs  allows 
precise  day  and  night  photography  under  all  weather  con- 
ditions and  at  high  altitudes  and  speeds. 

In  addition  to  its  combat  mission,  the  Third  Air  Force 
has  another  vital  role.  It  is  the  "single  point  of  contact" 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  negotiating  arrange- 
ments between  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  arrangements  pertain  to  location  of  installations,  prop- 
erty maintenance,  flight  operations,  logistics,  law,  medicine, 
civil  engineering,  and  education  for  the  30,000  military  per- 
sonnel of  all  U.S.  forces  in  Britain,  plus  dependents. 

Communications  for  U.S.  Forces  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom  Communications  Re- 
gion, also  located  in  South  Ruislip.  Its  commander  wears 
two  hats,  that  of  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  communications 
on  the  Third  Air  Force  commander's  staff,  and  commander 
of  the  U.K.  Communications  Region.  He  controls  14  squad- 
rons, 28  detachments  and  141  communications  facilities,  all 
located  in  the  U.K.  They  supply  the  "reins  of  command" 
for  Third  Air  Force  activities  and  communications  support 
for  State  Department,  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem, Military  Airlift  Command,  U.S.  Navy  Europe,  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  other  Department  of  Defense  agencies. 

Seventeenth  Air  Force  is  the  other  air  strike  arm  of 
USAFE.  It  is  a  versatile  force  equipped  with  high-perform- 
ance jet  aircraft  and  tactical  missiles. 


NATO's  air  power  is  made  up 

of  the  pilots  and 

aircraft  from  many  nations. 

Joint  exercises 

enable  them  to  sharpen 

skills  and  function  as  a  team. 

On  this  flight  line  are 

tactical  fighters 

of  Germany,  France,  Great 

Britain,  Canada,  The 

Netherlands  and  the  U.  S. 


An  aircraft  traffic  controller  of  USAFE's 

]  946th  Comm.  Sq.  mans  a  radar 

scope  at  the  Tempelhof  Airport  in  Germany.  Day 

and  night  and  in  all  types  of  weathet 

allied  pilots  depend  upon  navigational 

instructions  from  these  specialists  to  make 

certain  they  do  not  stray  ofj  course 

when  flying  through  the 

three  narrow  air  corridors  leading  to  Berlin 


USAFE  controls  a  mixed  force  of  fighter 

bombers,  airlift  and  reconnaissance  planes  an 

tactical  missiles.  A  t  strategy 

points  along  the  "iron  curtain"  the  all-weatht 

"Mace"  missile  sites  of  the  38\ 

Combat  Support  Gp.  pose  a  strong,  immedia 

counterthreat  to  enemy  aggressio. 
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w  members  "scramble"  to  prepare  an  F-105 

in  air  defense  mission.  Within 

utes  their  plane  is  off  the  ground 

ly  to  intercept,  identify  or 

ray  enemy  aircraft.  Only  after  he  is 

t  does  the  pilot  learn  whether 

a  training  exercise  or  the  real  thing. 


'1  he  1  7th"s  hcatlquarters  is  located  at  Kamstcin  AH,  Cier- 
niany.  Seventeenth's  mission  punch  is  provided  by  three 
tactical  fighter  wings,  a  tactical  missile  wing  and  a  tactical 
reconnaissance  wing  and  group.  Additionally,  the  17th 
operates  the   7272nd   Flying  Training   Wing. 

As  the  largest  USAFE  numbered  air  lorcc,  the  17th 
operates  bases  in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Libya.  Other 
major  17th  Air  Force  units  include  the  7()3()th  Combat  Sup- 
port Wing  at  Ramstein  and  the  7227th  Combat  Support 
Group  at  Aviano  AB,  Italy.  The  Ramstein  wing  supports 
some  51  on-base  units  and  150  other  locations. 

The  7227th  provides  facilities  for  a  TAC  rotational  fighter 
squadron  standing  guard  in  Southern  Europe.  Additionally, 
Seventeenth  maintains  three  standby  bases  in  France:  Chau- 
mont,  Etain  and  Phalsbourg. 

In  the  event  of  hostilities,  the  majority  of  the  17th"s  tacti- 
cal units  become  a  part  of  NATO's  4th  ATAF.  It  is  armed 
with  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  and  can  immediately 
launch  a  sustained  air  offensive  as  well  as  reconnaissance 
flights.  The  tactical  air  offense  mission  includes  gaining  air 
superiority  by  attacking  hostile  air  bases  and  destroying 
enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  Also,  it  includes 
destroying  supply  dumps  and  attacking  hostile  troop  con- 
centrations in  rear  areas  and  isolating  battle  areas  by  dis- 
rupting lines  of  communications.  The  17th's  fighters  can  give 
close  air  support  to  allied  ground  forces. 

The  units  that  accomplish  this  mission  are:  50th,  Hahn 
AB;  36th,  Bitburg  AB;  and  the  49th,  Spangdahlem  AB;  all 
in  Germany.  They  fly  the  F-lOO,  F-105  and  the  F-4C.  Add- 
ing to  the  17th's  power  is  the  38th  Combat  Support  Group 
equipped  with  Mace  missiles,  at  Sembach  AB,  Germany. 

The  mainstay  of  the  NATO  air  defense  system  is  USAFE's 
86th  Air  Division  at  Ramstein  AB,  Germany.  It  main- 
tains a  constant,  around-the-clock  vigil  on  all  airborne  activi- 
ties in  Central  Europe.  This  area  extends  from  The  Nether- 
lands south  to  the  Austrian  border  and  from  Pruem,  near 
Belgium,  to  the  East  German  border. 

The  86th  maintains  three  fighter  interceptor  squadrons 
equipped  with  F-102  Delta  Dagi;ers  armed  with  Falcon 
missiles.  A  fourth  squadron  of  F-102s  is  stationed  in  The 
Netherlands,  where  its  operations  are  closely  coordinated 
with  the  Royal  Netherlands  Air  Force.  Division  aircraft 
control  and  warning  squadrons  are  linked  in  a  semiautomatic 
control  system  similar  to  the  SAGE  system  in  the  U.S.  The 
86th  Air  Division  is  directly  subordinate  to  USAFE. 

Thje  nerve  center  of  the  86th  is  the  Sector  Operations 
Center  near  Ramstein.  The  Center  is  linked  with  its  radar 
sites  and  fighter-interceptor  squadrons.  In  addition,  the  sec- 
tor commander  can  direct  the  U.S.  Army's  32nd  Brigade  to 
respond  to  an  invasion.  The  32nd  is  armed  with  Nike  and 
Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Five  aircraft  control  and  warning  squadrons  operate  a  net- 
work of  radar  stations  which  furnish  24-hour-a-day  surveil- 
lance of  the  skies  over  Europe.  These  units  monitor  all 
approaching  air  trafl[ic  and,  if  an  aircraft  is  not  identified 
within  one  minute,  the  fighter-interceptors  take  over.  The 
radar  controllers  also  play  an  important  role  in  guiding 
planes  through  the  narrow  air  corridors  to  Berlin. 

The  86th  also  trains  members  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic's  Air  Force  to  operate  the  air  defense  radar  net. 

Additionally,  the  radar  system  provides  navigation  infor- 
mation and,  when  necessary,  aid  to  military  and  civilian 
aircraft  in  distress.  Since  1957,  the  radar  net  has  helped 
save  over  100  planes  of  the  U.S.  and  other  nations. 

The  86th's  flying  arm  also  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions in  this  area.  The  all-weather  capabilities  of  the  F-102s 
enable  their  pilots  to  guide  disabled  aircraft  to  safety. 

The  66th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing  at  Laon  AB, 
France,   uses    RF-lOls   and    RF-4Cs   to   obtain   visual   and 
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photographic  documentation  of  activities  behind  enemy  lines. 
The  66th"s  pilots  provide  intelligence  officers  with  informa- 
tion such  as  the  buildup  of  troops  and  fortifications  and  any 
unusual  movement  of  military  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  7272nd  Flying  Training  Wing  conducts  USAFE's 
tactical  training  center  at  Wheelus  AB,  Libya.  At  the  center's 
desert  range,  jet  fighter  pilots  periodically  train  to  maintain 
proficiency  in  weapons  delivery. 

The  United  States  Logistics  Group  (TUSLOG),  with 
headquarters  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  provides  logistic  support 
for  all  U.S.  forces  and  activities  in  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Crete,  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  North  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  group  has  four  major  units,  called 
detachments,  all  located  in  Turkey.  The  10th  at  Incirlik  AB, 
Adana,  and  the  116th,  Cigli  AB,  Izmir,  support  the  Tactical 
Air  Command's  rotational  tactical  fighter  units.  Detachment 
29  at  Istanbul  and  Detachment  30  at  Ankara  support  tenant 
organizations  in  their  respective  areas. 

Another  unit  of  TUSLOG  is  the  7206th  Support  Group 
at  Athenai  Airport,  Athens,  Greece.  Its  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  provide  aircraft  maintenance  for  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  and  Military  Air  Advisory  Groups  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  areas. 

TUSLOG  also  supports  NATO  units,  military  attaches, 
military  aid  and  assistance  groups,  branches  of  U.S.  AID, 
and  other  units  in  Pakistan,  India,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ethiopia, 
the  Middle  East  and  Iran.  TUSLOG's  aetvamedical  evacua- 
tion crews  transfer  military  patients  from  outlying  installa- 
tions to  hospitals  within  the  USAFE  area. 

Like  all  Air  Force  units  throughout  the  world,  those  of 
USAFE  also  are  dedicated  to  helping  preserve  life.  Since  its 


The  mobility  of  intra-theater  airlift  forces 
is  essential  in  the  quick  deployment 
of  ground  units  and  the  accomplishment  of 
USAFE's  humanitarian  objectives, 
(above)  An  emergency  C-130  flight  from 
Holland  brought  equipment  to  put 
out  oil  fires  in  the  Libyan  desert,  (r)  In- 
fantrymen board  322nd  Air  Div. 
C-130sfor  transfer  to  a  maneuver  area. 


inception,  the  command's  personnel,  planes  and  equipment 
have  responded  to  30  disasters  in  21  nations,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Central  Africa  and  East  Pakistan. 

In  September  1947  a  cholera  plague  struck  Egypt.  USAFE 
immediately  transported  vaccines  to  the  area.  At  the  same 
time,  other  USAFE  planes  sprayed  the  countryside  with 
insecticides  to  help  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease.  .  .  . 
During  the  Berlin  Airlift,  1948-1949,  USAFE  transports 
delivered  1.7  million  tons  of  cargo  to  the  city  and  evacuated 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  displaced  persons  camps.  .  .  . 
In  the  Skopje  disaster  of  July  1963,  29  C-130s  airlifted  a 
complete  120-bed  U.S.  Army  field  hospital  into  the  area. 
Included  were  medical  personnel,  trucks,  medicine,  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  In  addition,  more  than  25  tons  of  food, 
blankets  and  clothing  were  delivered  to  the  victims. 

Although  floods  and  earthquakes  account  for  the  major 
portion  of  USAFE's  humanitarian  efforts,  many  other  air- 
lifts and  individual  mercy  flights  have  been  made.  A  German 
boy  in  a  diabetic  coma  was  flown  in  a  USAFE  plane,  from 
the  Eifel  Mountains  of  West  Germany  to  a  clinic  in  Frank- 
furt. Another  aircraft  carried  special  medicines  from  Eng- 
land to  France  and  Spain  for  the  treatment  of  two  patients. 

Most  of  the  command's  humanitarian  airlift  contributions 
come  from  the  322nd  Air  Division.  It  was  a  USAFE  unit 
until  it  was  transferred  to  the  Military  Airlift  Command  in 
April  1964.  MAC  is  responsible  for  the  movement  by  air 
of  all  military  personnel  and  supplies. 

One  of  the  largest  humanitarian  missions  was  flown  by 
the  322nd  to  furnish  disaster  relief  in  the  flooded  areas  near 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1962.  The  322nd  airlifted  1.388,000 
pounds  of  supplies,  blankets,  winter  clothing  and  special 
equipment  as  well  as  495  passengers.  In  the  Morocco  flood  of 
January  1963,  100,000  persons  were  left  homeless.  The 
322nd  brought  in  over  700,000  pounds  of  cargo  including 
medical  teams  and  support  personnel  and  helicopters  which 
were  used  for  emergency  evacuation  flights. 

USAFE  has  a  second,  big  mission  .  .  .  creating  goodwill 
throughout  the  nations  in  which  its  personnel  are  stationed. 
Cultural  exchange  programs  are  stressed  to  gain  acceptance 
of  the  USAFE  mission  and  the  presence  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  foreign  lands.  Methods  include  base  level  councils 
to  help  officers  and  local  officials  resolve  problems  .  .  . 
music  tours  conducted  by  USAFE's  three  Air  Force  bands 
.  .  .  and  intensive  public  and  internal  information  campaigns. 

These  programs  also  affect  troop  morale.  In  USAFE  it 
is  excellent.  In  addition  to  the  many  tourist  attractions, 
sports  facilities  and  educational  opportunities,  USAFE  per- 
sonnel know  they  are  making  a  major  contribution  to  the 
deterrent  strength  of  our  country. 
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USAFE 


in  retrospect 


THE  USAFE  COMMANDER 


On  August  7,  1945.  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
was  organized  as  the  successor  to  the  wartime  United  States 
Strategic  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USSTAF).  Originally  an 
occupation  air  force,  this  wartime  command  had  been 
formed  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  January  1,  1944,  and 
consisted  of  the  Eighth  and  Fifteenth  Air  Forces. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period,  allied  forces  were  re- 
duced and  redeployed  elsewhere.  During  this  period,  USAFE 
shared  in  the  duties  of  occupation  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
defeated  powers.  Its  tasks  included  the  disarming  of  rem- 
nants of  the  Luftwaffe  and  the  inventory  and  disposition  of 
vast  quantities  of  U.S.  war  materials. 

By  1947,  these  tasks  were  nearing  completion  and  the 
command  was  engaged  in  routine  occupational  duties.  Its 
strength  had  dwindled  to  15,000  from  230,000  on  August 
21,  1945.  It  was  largely  an  administrative  force  and  had 
virtually  no  combat  capability. 

Events  in  which  USAFE  soon  became  involved  under- 
scored the  changing  political  and  military  complexion  of 
the  postwar  world.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  the  command 
helped  Greece  to  suppress  a  Communist-sponsored  revolt 
by  lending  support  to  the  Royal  Hellenic  Air  Force. 

When  the  Communists  blockaded  Berlin  in  June  1948,  the 
West  took  resolute  action  to  resist  aggression.  The  historic 
operation  of  the  Berlin  Airlift,  which  began  with  flights  from 
Wiesbaden  AB,  that  landed  at  Berlin's  Tempelhof  Airfield, 
foiled  Soviet  attempts  of  starving-out  the  population  of  free 
West  Berlin. 

As  cold  war  pressures  continued,  USAFE's  international 
responsibilities  continued  and  the  mission  of  USAFE  rapidly 
changed  into  one  of  "vigilant  readiness"  to  suppress  the 
threat  of  aggression  by  the  forces  of  world  communism. 

The  exact  nature  of  USAFE's  mission  became  apparent 
after  the  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  April  1949.  The  first  atomic  explosion  in  the  USSR, 
Communist  gains  in  Asia,  including  control  of  mainland 
China,  and  the  Korean  conflict  gave  further  urgency  to 
NATO's  plans,  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  late  1950 
of  an  international  military  organization  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  community. 

Identifying  itself  as  a  tactical  theater  air  force  and  com- 
bining with  the  aims  of  NATO,  USAFE  has  pledged  itself 
to  NATO's  defense  alliance  to  preserve  the  peace  by  dis- 
couraging aggression.  In  signing  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
member  countries  undertook  to  "safeguard  the  freedom, 
common  heritage  and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law,"  whose  aims  are  dedicated  to  "building  a  com- 
munity of  like-minded  nations." 


''As  a  combat-ready  force^  USAFE  continues  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  NATO's 
deterrent  strength.  At  the  same  time^  our 
day-by-day  efforts  as  good  neighbors  are 
a  projection  overseas  of  American  dedication 
to  the  long-range  benefits  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace." 


General  Bruce  K.  Holiovsray 

Commander  in  Chief,  USAFE 


GEN.  BRUCE  K.  HOLLOWAY 


General  Holloway  assumed  com- 
mand of  USAFE  and  the  4th  Allied 
Tactical  Air  Force  in  August  1965. 
He  has  had  a  long  and  varied  flying 
career  of  approximately  5,000  flying 
hours,  mostly  in  single-engine  planes. 
He  has  qualified  in  jet  fighter,  bomber 
and  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  has 
flown  all  the  Century-series  fighters. 

The  general  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1937.  He 
received  his  wings  at  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  in  1938.  After  the  U.S.  en- 
tered the  war.  General  Holloway 
was  assigned  to  the  14th  Fighter 
Group,  Hamilton  Field,  California. 
Early  in  1942  he  went  to  China  and 
flew  with  the  Flying  Tigers. 

In  1944,  he  returned  to  the  U.S. 
for  an  assignment  in  Hq.  U.S.  Army 
Air  Forces.  In  March  1946,  General 
Holloway  took  command  of  the  1st 
Fighter  Group  (the  Air  Force's  first 
jet  unit).  After  attending  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  School  in  1946, 
he  served  with  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand as  director  of  air  defense  and 
later  as  director  of  Plans  for  Conti- 
nental Air  Command  and  ADC. 

He  attended  National  War  College, 
1950-51,  and,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  held  important  posts  in  Hq. 
USAF  and  Tactical  Air  Command. 
In  October  1961,  he  became  deputy 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Strike 
Command,  with  additional  duty  as 
deputy  CINC,  U.S.  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  South  Asia  Command. 
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GEEIA 

Guardsmen  . . . 
They  do  the  job'' 


by  Richard   E.  Sanderson 

chief,  Information  Office 
Headquarters  GEEIA 


Members  of  the  2 1 3th  GEEIA  Sq.,  "pull  cable" 

during  an  electronics  installation 

while  on  active  duty  training  at  Cape  Kennedy. 


'These  3,000  GEEIA  [Air]  Guar 

troops  are  half  of  m 

mobilization  day  capability. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen   D.  AAcEIro 

Commander ,  GEEIA 


GEEIA  is  responsible  for  the  installation  engineering,  t! 
installation  itself  and  the  follow-on  on-site  depot  level  mai 
tenance  of  the  Air  Force's  ground  communications  and  ele 
tronics  systems  and  facilities.  It  has  an  active  duty  force 
some  8,000  military  and  civilian  personnel.  The  3,000  troo 
General  McElroy  spoke  of  are  members  of  the  17  GEEl 
Air  National  Guard  squadrons  located  throughout  t 
United  States.  Each  of  the  ANG  squadrons  is  assigned 
one  of  the  three  GEEIA  Regions  in  the  U.S.,  with  an  acti 
duty  GEEIA  squadron  assigned  as  a  '"sponsor."  As  an  exai 
pie,  ANG's  211th  GEEIA  Squadron,  New  Cumberlan 
Pennsylvania,  receives  its  support  from  the  2861st  GEEl 
Squadron,  Griffiss  AFB,  New  York.  An  active  duty  A 
Force  officer  and  an  experienced  NCO  also  are  station( 
with  each  Guard  squadron  as  advisors. 

Live  Scheme  Training 

Several  years  ago,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Curtis 
LeMay  wrote  about  these  same  Guard  troops  in  T 
OFFICER  magazine.  "Although  we  have  made  great  pre 
ress  since  mid-1960  toward  the  peacetime  utilization  of  t 
Reserve  forces,  we  still  have  room  for  improvement  ale 
this  line.  An  excellent  example  of  what  I  want  more  of  c 
be  seen  in  the  activities  of  the  Air  National  Guard  un 
attached  to  GEEIA.  Their  training  program  is  referred  to 
'live  scheme'  training.  This  means  that  when  personnel 
these  units  come  on  board  for  their  two  weeks  active  di 
training,  they  are  sent  to  an  Air  Force  base  which  net 
certain  communications  equipment  installed  or  maintainet 
and  General  LeMay  emphasized,  "they  do  the  job." 

This  so-called  "live  scheme"  training,  although  not  neo 
sarily  a  new  concept,  was  a  "modus  operandi"  that  GEE 
developed  for  the  training  and  utilization  of  the  17  AP 
squadrons. 

Actual  Installation 

Before  1960,  the  old  idea  was  to  send  a  complete  GEE 
Air  National  Guard  unit  to  a  field  training  site  to  work 
simulated  projects.  At  that  time,  it  was  decided  to  util 
valid  Air  Force  requirements  as  training  projects.  This  1 
a  twofold  benefit.  It  not  only  increased  the  Guardsme 
mobilization  potential,  but  it  also  gave  the  Air  Force  a  gr 
quantity  of  additional  manhours  that  could  be  used  on 
programmed  Air  Force  workload. 

And  most  importantly,  it  worked. 

Programmed  Air  Force  communications  and  electroi 
requirements  which  can  be  completed  by  the  Air  Guardsn 
provide    the    most    beneficial    training    in    both    directic 
Guardsmen,  assisted  as  required  by  GEEIA,  arrange  for 
logistical  support  including  housing,  messing,  and  fuel, 
each  base  where  they  are  scheduled  to  train,  officials 
contacted  to  assure  that  entrance  to  buildings  and  other 
tails  will  not  hinder  the  completion  of  the  project.  Obligat 
authority  for  local  purchases  is  transferred  to  the  bases  c 
cerned.   Advisory  teams   and   responsible   property   offi< 
provide  instructions  and  help  assure  quality  workmanship 

Air  Force  Tech  Orders  are  used  to  train  the  Guardsr 
and  USAF  advisory  teams  conduct  classes  during  unit  tr 
ing  assemblies.  Reading  of  technical  matter,  communicatil 
electronics  prints  and  the  use  of  the  GEEIA  scheme  foj 
also  has  been  woven  into  the  training  program. 
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parable  Program 

With  the  Department  of  Defense  phaseout  of  the  Rome 
r  Materiel  Area,  the  former  parent  organization  of 
lElA,  the  responsibility  for  the  worldwide  Depot  Level 
lintenance  of  all  ground  communications-electronics 
jipment  was  integrated  into  the  GEEIA  structure.  This 
d  a  definite  impact  on  the  two  ANG  communications 
lintenance  squadrons  in  the  program.  The  205th  at  Will 
igers  Field,  Oklahoma  and  the  202nd  at  Cochran  Field, 
orgia,  are  assigned  the  important  task  of  repairing  such 
lipment  which  is  then  returned  to  stock  for  use  through- 
t  the  Air  Force.  Many  of  these  items  are  shipped  to 
jtheast  Asia.  For  the  most  part,  transportation  of  these 
)arables  is  provided  by  ANG's  military  airlift  units. 
This  past  year,  the  repair  program  was  expanded  to  include 
other  15  Air  Guard  squadrons.  Previously  they  had 
ined  in  installing  equipment.  Skills  such  as  the  mainte- 
nce  of  radar,  radio  telephone  and  teletype  now  are  used 
icientiy  for  the  Air  Force.  This  past  year,  the  productive 
nhours  have  increased  more  than  fourfold  .  .  .  reaching 
).000  for  the  GEEIA  Guard  squadrons. 


GEEIA  Guardsmen  are  used  to  precarious 

perches  and  working  with  high 

voltage  equipment.  Airmen  Hindenhoffer 

and  Lehotsky,  (r)  of  the  270th  Sq. 

install  an  antenna  to  guide  pilots 

landing  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB. 


The  211th  Sq.  contributed 
more  than  6,000  man- 
hours  during  the 
installation  of  communications 
equipment  at  McGuire  AFB. 
AlC  Dennis  Newcomer 
adjusts  radio  gear 
he  helped  put  in  place. 


As  an  indication  that  these  troops  take  their  Guard  pro- 
im  seriously,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  officers  and  airmen 
igned  are  enrolled  in  the  Extension  Course  Institute.  The 
ive  duty  training  has  included  work  ranging  from  the 
)histicated  launch  pads  at  Cape  Kennedy  to  the  consolida- 
n  of  radio  facilities  at  small  Air  Force  stations. 
This  year  the  GEEIA  training  program  will  be  increased 
the  272nd  GEEIA  Squadron,  La  Porte,  Texas  and  the 
5th  Communications  Maintenance  Squadron.  They  will 
rk  on  communications  facilities  at  Howard  and  Albrook 
"Bs  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

It's  a  full  life — from  Cape  Kennedy  to  repairing  com- 
inications  gear  for  the  men  in  Vietnam.  It's  all  part  of  the 
lEIA  Guardsmen's  lives — and  who  could  ask  for  a  better 
imple  of  a  20th  century  "Spirit  of  Concord." 
rhe  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  is  the  parent  organi- 
ion  for  GEEIA,  and  the  gaining  command  for  the  17 
IG  units  which  include  two  communications  maintenance 
ladrons — the  202nd  at  Cochran  Field,  Ga.,  and  the  205th, 
lahoma  City — and  15  GEEIA  squadrons.  They  are: 
Ith,  New  Cumberland,  Pa.;  270th,  Philadelphia;  213th, 
5lyn,  N.Y.;  214th,  New  Orleans,  La.;  215th,  Seattle, 
sh.;  216th,  Hayward,  Calif.;  217th,  Chicago;  218th  and 
jith,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  243rd,  Portland,  Me.;  273rd,  Beau- 
tnt,  Texas;  212th,  Worcester,  Mass.;  219th,  Oklahoma 
ly;  241st,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  272nd,  LaPorte,  Texas. 


The  number  of  telephone  lines  at  Randolph  AFB 

was  increased  by  200  through  the  skills 

of  AlC  Jim  McKnight,  SSgt.  Ernest  Danielson 

and  other  Guardsmen  of  the  272nd  Sq. 
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CAP  News... 

Air  Force  Reservist  participation  in 
Civil  Air  Patrol  (CAP)  activities 
reached  an  all-time  high  in   1965. 

Performing  in  a  non-pay,  point-gain- 
ing capacity,  546  Reservists  contributed 
49,658  hours  last  year  as  instructors, 
advisors  and  test  control  officers.  This 
was  almost  double  the  number  of  hours 
recorded  by  Reservists  in   1964. 

Many  of  the  Reservists  contributed 
significantly  during  two-week  active 
duty  tours  with  CAP's  aerospace  work- 
shops and  at  summer  encampments 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  addition,  Air  Force  Reserve  flying 
units  provided  airlift  for  CAP  senior 
members  and  cadets  attending  encamp- 
ments and  other  activities. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  has  been  cred- 
ited with  approximately  three-fourths  of 
all  flying  hours  expended  on  air  search 
and   rescue    (SAR)    in   the   continental 
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B/G  W.  C.  Garland  (r), 

deputy  dir.,  SAFOI,  accepts 

"Walk  in  Space"  watercolor 

(by  CAP  Lt.  Col. 

Dorothy  Swain)  from  Lt.  Col. 

L.H.Garland  Jr.,  CAP'S 

dir.  of  information. 

M/G  Curtis  R.  Low,  asst. 

c/s  Reserve  Forces,  looks  on. 

Painting  will  be  displayed 

throughout  U.S.  along 

with  other  Air  Force  art. 


United  States  during  1965.  Its  pilots 
participated  in  200  of  the  439  missions 
originated  by  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service. 

Utilizing  personal  or  corporate-owned 
aircraft,  CAP  accounted  for  20,673  of 
the  27,971  hours  flown.  In  addition, 
CAP  added  another  85  SAR  missions 
in  Alaska  for  an  overall  total  of  285 
missions,  11,682  sorties  and  22,405 
hours  of  humanitarian  service. 


Donald  J.  Ferguson,  a  senior  mei 
ber  of  Alaska  Wing's  Kotzebue  Coi 
posite  Squadron,  has  been  award' 
cap's  Bronze  Medal  of  Valor  for  1 
heroic  rescue  of  two  fishermen  last  fa 
Ferguson  fought  30-knot  winds  ai 
towering  waves  to  land  his  pontoo 
equipped  plane  in  the  freezing  watt 
of  Kotzebue  Sound,  where  the  fish( 
men's  boat  had  capsized. 


LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades. 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  lists  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the 
grades  indicate  the  highest  grade  position  available.  For  information  on 
listed  positions,  write  directly  to  the  unit  using  address  given.  If  you 
do  not  qualify  for  one  of  the  positions  listed,  but  wish  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  program,  use  the  application  form  on 
this  page. 


17. 
20. 


(SSgt.)     10, 


Airman 
Administration:  (TSgt.)  2,  10.  (SSgt.) 

18. 
Aircraft  Maintenance:    (CMSgt.) 

(MSgt.)     6.     (TSgt.)     3.     10, 

(SSgt.)    9,    14. 
Air  Operations:  (TSgt.)  7. 
Air    Police:    (TSgt.) 

13.    (AlC)    5. 
Command    and    Control:    (SSgt.)    2, 

16,   20. 
Communications:    (TSgt.)    17. 
Dental:    (TSgt.)    25.    (SSgt.)    24. 
Fabric,  Leather,  Rubber:   (TSgt.)    11. 
Fire  Protection:  (MSgt.)    12.    (TSgt.) 

3,    6.    (SSgt.)     13. 
Flight    Control   Systems:    (SSgt.)    22. 
Food  Service:    (SSgt.)    2,    10,    13. 
Freight   Traffic:    (TSgt.)    11. 
Loadmaster:     (SMSgt.)     12.     (SSgt.) 

11.    (AlC)    5. 
Maintenance  Scheduling:    (SSgt.)    13. 
Management    Analysis:     (TSgt.)     17. 

(SSgt.)    2. 
Medical  Senice:  (MSgt.)  24.  (TSgt.) 

11.     (AlC)    24. 
Munitions:  (TSgt.)  25.  (SSgt.)  5,  14. 
Panel    Engineer:    (MSgt.)     4,   ^,    15, 

19,   24.    (TSgt.)    22. 
Personnel:   (TSgt.)   20. 
Rescue  and  Survival:   (SSgt.)    9,    17. 
Small  Arms:   (TSgt.)    16. 
Civil  Engineering:    (TSgt.)    11,    16. 

AIR  TECHNICIAN 

{Weapons  Control  System  Technician, 
NGW-11)  21.  Salary  $6,635  per 
year.  Must  be  Tsgt.  or  below  and 
possess  AFSC  3225 IF  or  32271F 
and  have  two  years  F/TF-102A 
experience. 

{Munitions    and    Weapons   Specialist, 
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NGW-10)  21.  Salary  $6,386  per 
year.  TSgt.  or  below  with  AFSC 
46250  or  46270  and  two  years 
F/TF-102A  experience. 

{Missile  Guidance  Systems  Techni- 
cian, (NGW-11)  21.  Salary  $6,635 
per  year.  TSgt.  or  below  with  AFSC 
3113IW,  31151W  and  two  years 
AIM4A/C  experience. 

(Armament  System  Maintenance,  Ra- 
dar, MG-10)  23.  Salary  $5,949  to 
$7,925  per  year.  Must  possess 
AFSC  32231F,  32251F  or  32271F. 
Retired  ()ersonnel  not  eligible. 

(Safety  Officer,  NGC-12)  26.  Salary 
$10,619,  plus  approximately  $3,000 
military  pay.  Applicants  must  not 
be  retired,  must  be  on  flying  status 
and  qualified  in  KC-97  aircraft. 


KEY 


UNIT 


Officer 
Aircraft  Maintenance:  (Capt.)  12. 
Dental:  (Capt.)   18. 
Education  and  Training:  (Capt.)  2. 
Fit.    Test    Maintenance:    (Maj.)     10. 

(Capt.)   11,  13. 
Medical  Administration:    (Capt.)    11, 

22. 
Medical  Supply:  (Lt.)  22. 
Navigator:  (Lt.  Col.)   14,  15.  (Maj.) 

1,    6,    7,    8,    10,    13,    18,    20,    22. 

(Capt.)  2,  3,  4,  16,  19,  25. 
Nurse:  (Capt.)  6,  7,  12. 
Operations:  (Lt.  Col.)   1.  (Maj.)    10. 

(Capt.)  2,  7,  11,  13,  25. 
Personnel:  (Capt.)  2,  6. 
Physician:  (Maj.)   15,  18,  22. 
Pilot:  (Lt.  Col.)  9.  (Maj.)   1,  10,  14, 

18,    19,    22,    24.    (Capt.)    2,    3,    4, 

5,  7,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  25. 
Production  Control:  (Capt.)  10. 
Veterinary-:  (Capt.)  24. 


1.  908th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Brookley  AFB.  Alabama  36615 

2.  349th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Hamilton  AFB.  California  94935 

3.  452nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  March  AFB,  California  92508 

4.  9()5th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Bradley  Fid..  Connecticut  06096 

5.  459th  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Andrews  AFB,  D.  C.  20331 

6.  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Bakalar  AFB.  Indiana  47201 

7.  926th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Alvin  Callender  Fid.,  Louisiana  70140 

8.  94th  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  L.  G.  Hanscom  Fid..  Bedford.  Massachusetts 

9.  305th  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq..  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan 

10.  934th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  lAP,  Minnesota  5541' 

11.  914th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Niagara  Falls  MAP,  New  York  14306 

12.  904th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York  12554 

13.  .302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Clinton  Co.  AFB,  Ohio  45177 

14.  910th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Youngstown  MAP,  Ohio  44473 

15.  937th  Military  Airlift  Gp..  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma  73145 

16.  939ih  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Portland  lAP,  Oregon  97218 

17.  304th  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq.,  Portland  lAP,  Oregon  97 

18.  911th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Greater  Pittsburgh  AP.  Pennsylvania  15231 

19.  512th  Military  Airlift  Wg..  Carswell  AFB,  Texas  76127 

20.  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas  77030 

21.  14Tth  CAMRON  (ANG),  Ellington  AFB,  Texas  77030 

22.  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Kelly  AF6.  Texas  78241 

23.  149th  Fighter  Group  (AD)  (ANG).  Kelly  AFB.  Texas  78241 

24.  941st  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  McChord  AFB,  Washington  98438 

25.  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Gen.  Mitchell  Fid.,  Wisconsin  53207  _ 

26.  126th  Air  Refueling  Wg.  (TAC).  OHare  lAP.  Chicago,  Illinois  606(t 


Please  send  me  information  on  vacancies  in  the  Air  Re 
Forces  for  which  I  may  be  qualified. 

NAME  GRADE 

SERVICE  NUMBER  AFSC 

ADDRESS 

ZIP  CODE 

MAIL  TO:  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center.  3800  York  ^» 
Denver,  Colorado  80205 
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We  ioohi,., 
^nd  WOW/ 


The  aircraft  shown  at  right  is 

JSOT  a  ''Curtiss  Jenny,"  It 

is  a  TW-3,  PT-1 ,  Hisso-Standard, 

or  something  else  entirely. 


r^, 


^  HE  editor  and  stafif  of  The  Air  Re- 
rvist  take  pride  in  catching  mistakes 
;fore  they  appear  in  final  print,  BUT 
e  let  a  couple  of  glaring  ones  slip  past 
;  in  February. 

In  our  historical  review  of  the  Air 
ational  Guard,  we  audaciously  dropped 
I  "s"  in  "Curtiss"  and  compounded 
e  felony  by  incorrectly  identifying  one 
the  aircraft  as  a  Curtiss  Jenny. 
The  result  has  been  letters,  letters, 
id  more  letters.  Sharp-eyed  readers 
om  all  over  the  U.S.  lost  no  time  in 
tting  us  know  that  we  had  goofed. 
All  were  emphatic  that  the  plane  was 
)t  a  Curtiss  Jenny.  Some  did  not  recog- 
ze  it  .  .  .  others  thought  that  it  was 
TW-3  .  .  .  and  still  others  were  cer- 
in  that  it  was  an  early  model  of  the 
onsolidated  PT-1. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  few 
the  letters: 

"I  do  not  recall  its  designation,  but 
member  flying  this  side-by-side  trainer 
the  20s."  Col.  H.  D.  Copland,  USAF 
let.),  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
".  .  .  the  plane  seems  to  be  a  single 
ater.  What  is  it?"  Capt.  C.  E.  Mos- 
nder,  USAF  (Ret.),  Port  Chester, 
ew  York. 

".   .   .   I  believe  that  the  plane  was 
lown  as  a  TW-3  which  came  out  about 
'25  or  1926."  Lt.  Col.  H.  J.  Jenkins, 
SAF  (Ret.),  Pacoima,  California. 
".  .  .  the  airplane  ...  is  a  Consoli- 
'ted  TW-3."  Col.  G.  Hamilton,  USAF 
let.).  Little  Neck,  L.L,  New  York. 
'"It  might  be  a  Consolidated  TW-3, 
hough  these  were  not  procured  until 
'23."    Col.    H.    F.    Marshall,    USAF 
j^et.),  Palmyra,  New  Jersey. 
I  "It   is   a    Consolidated   PT-1,    which 
cceeded    the    JN-4    as    the    primary 
liner  in  the   1920s.  I  flew  both  these 
ines."    Col.    L.     G.    Irving,     USAF 
let.),  Oakland,  California. 
"It  more  nearly  resembles  the  PT-1." 
R.  Barker,  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 
"...  a  modified,  made-over,  reworked, 
:aned-up,  or  modernized  Consolidated 
'-1,    with    a    Hispano-Suiza    engine." 
gt.  W.  J.  Roehrig,  Utica,  New  York. 


"I  thought  I  could  identify  al'  U.S. 
aircraft  made  to  date  but  this  one  .  .  . 
has  me  stumped  ...  it  looks  like  a 
forerunner  of  the  PT-1  .  .  .  What  is  it?" 
Col.  H.  F.  Brown,  USMC  (Ret.),  Playa 
del  Rey,  California. 

"The  plane  ...  is  a  Hisso-Standard 
and  was  a  very  popular  plane  during 
the  latter  part  of  WWI,  and  immediately 
after."  Col.  H.  H.  H.  Clark,  USAF 
(Ret.),    St.    Petersburg,    Florida. 

A  copy  of  the  photograph  was  shown 
to  Mr.  Paul  Garber,  head  curator  and 
historian  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Air  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Garber  identified  the  plane 
as  a  "modified  or  transitional  type  of  the 
PT-1,  retaining  the  side-by-side  cockpit 
of  the  TW-3." 

Mr.  R.  E.  Baughman,  chief  of  the 
Information  Section,  and  members  of 
the  Air  Force  Museum  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB,  Ohio,  were  unable  to 
identify  the  picture. 

The  photograph  that  we  used  came 
from  the  files  of  the  National  Guard 
Association.  It  simply  identified  the 
plane  as  "an  early-day  ANG  aircraft." 

A  telephone  call  to  the  Minnesota 
Air  National  Guard  revealed  that  a 
duplicate  of  the  picture  was  on  display 
in  March  at  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
International  Airport.  It  is  the  property 
of  Mrs.  R.  S.  Miller  of  St.  Paul,  the 
widow  of  Brigadier  General  R.  S.  Miller 
(then  a  major  in  the  photo).  It  lists  the 
aircraft  as  a  TW-3  and  those  examining 
it  as:  state  Adjutant  General  Rhinow; 
Major  Miller;  Governor  Theodore  Chris- 
tianson  of  Minnesota;  and  squadron 
pilot.  Lieutenant  John  J.  Hinkins. 

After  many  hours  of  research.  The 
Air  Reservist  stafi"  is  certain  of  two 
things  ...  we  have  some  very  knowl- 
edgeable readers  .  .  .  and  that  the 
(TW-3,  PT-1,  Hisso-Sfandard)  airplane 
is  definitely  not  a  "Jenny."  Also,  our 
proofreader  now  knows  how  to  spell 
"Curtiss." 

We  rest  our  Kasel 


NEWS  from  page  3 

Reserve   Forces   conference    .    .    . 

Commanders  and  officials  of  more 
than  60  Air  Reserve  Forces  units  from 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
attended  a  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAC)  Reserve  Forces  conference  at 
Orlando  AFB,  Florida,  February  3-4. 

Speakers  from  Headquarters  USAF, 
TAC  and  9th  Air  Force  reviewed  cur- 
rent policies  and  plans  for  the  Reserve 
Forces  units  in  light  of  America's  grow- 
ing global  commitments. 

During  the  meeting  five  ANG  and 
two  AFRes  groups  received  TAC's  Unit 
Achievement  Award  for  completing  a 
year  of  accident-free  flying.  ANG  units 
were:  121st  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio;  126th  Air  Re- 
fueling Group,  O'Hare  International 
Airport,  Illinois;  128th  Air  Refueling 
Group,  General  Mitchell  Field,  Wiscon- 
sin; 152nd  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Group,  Reno  Municipal  Airport,  Ne- 
vada; and  160th  Air  Refueling  Group, 
Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio.  Air  Force 
Reserve  units  cited  were  the  927th 
Troop  Carrier  Group,  Selfridge  AFB, 
Michigan  and  the  928th  Troop  Carrier 
Group,  O'Hare  International  Airport, 
Illinois.  TAC  is  the  gaining  command. 

Major  General  Marvin  L.  McNickle, 
commander,  9th  Air  Force,  was  con- 
ference host.  Among  those  present  were 
representatives  of  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  tactical  fighter, 
reconnaissance  and  troop  carrier  wings 
and  groups  as  well  as  command  and 
control  centers. 

Certificate  of  appreciation  .  .  . 

Air  Force  Reservists  being  transferred 
or  retired  to  the  Retired  Reserve  are 
now  being  presented  a  special  certificate. 

The  certificate  was  designed  by  the 
Air  Force  to  display  appreciation  to 
Reserve   members   for   faithful   service. 

Individuals  honorably  separated  from 
the  Reserves  may  request  transfer  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  and  qualify  for  retire- 
ment benefits  at  age  60. 
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February  18  was  a  big  day  at  Niagara 

Falls,  N.Y. — the  city  chose  its  "Winter 

Festival  Queen,"  it  was  ANG  Day,  and 

the  107th  TFGp.  celebrated  "Wives  Appreciation 

Day."  During  the  evening,  A3C  Gregory 

M.  Zayatz,  107th  "Airman  of  the  Month,"  escorted 

"Miss  America,"  Deborah  Irene  Bryant 

to  the  Coronation  Ball. 
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All  Air  Force:  four  members  of  the  Pastrana 

clan  are  Reservists  in  the  433rd  Troop 

Carrier  Wing,  Kelly  AFB,  Tex.,  and  one  is  on 

active  duty.  SSgt.  Gregory  (r)  briefs 

kin  on  parachute  procedures:  (l-r)  his  brother, 

Andrew  and  sons  Andrew  Jr.  and  Eloy  (USAF), 

and  another  brother,  John.  Andrew  and  John  are 

SSgts.  Andrew  Jr.  and  Eloy  are  A3Cs. 


ill 


RESERVE  CAMER/ 


SSgt.  Norman  A.  Persons  (r),  a  Reservist  load- 
master  of  the  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing, 
Milwaukee ,  Wis.,  relays  jump  information  as  Em- 
ory Ellis  of  Macon,  Ga.,  films  Army  para- 
chutists dropping  from  a  C-1 19  over  Ft.  Benning, 
Ga.  The  unit  is  one  of  nine  CON  AC  C-1 19 
wings  supporting  Army  paratrooper  training. 


Lt.  Col.  WilmerL.  Hepner,  comdr.,  140th  Military 
Airlift  Sq.,  and  flight  engineer,  MSgt. 
Thomas  A .  Lowe,  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate.  It  congratulated  the 
unit's  aircrews  and  others  of  the  ANG's  168th 
Military  Airlift  Gp.,  for  their  part  in  op- 
eration "Christmas  Star,"  the  holiday  airlift  of 
gifts  to  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
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R  .  .  .  highlights  an  important 
phase  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
Southern  Command  mission: 
aerospace  rescue  and  recovery. 
USAFSO  officers  plot  coordi- 
nates during  a  search  to  locate 
a  missing  Argentine  airliner 
with  69  passengers  aboard. 
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Armed  Forces  Day 

May  21st,  1966 


"As  Commander-in-Chief,  I  join  all  my  fellow 
Americans  in  the  traditional  observance  of 
Armed  Forces  Day  and  in  high  tribute  to  the 
valor  and  dedication  of  those  whose  courageous 
service  this  day  commemorates." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

President  of  the  United  States 
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ARPC   reorganized  .  .  . 

More  rapid  processing  of  personnel 
data,  efficient  management  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces,  and  a  more  effective 
mobilization  system.  This  is  the  goal  of 
an  April  1  reorganization  of  the  Air 
Reserve    Personnel    Center    in    Denver. 

Four  staff  agencies  and  four  director- 
ates have  been  realigned  into  three 
staff  agencies  and  five  directorates.  All 
other  areas  also  were  streamlined. 

The  Consolidated  Reserve  Personnel 
Office  (CRPO)  and  Unit  Personnel 
Records  Office  (RPR)  remain  as  sepa- 
rate agencies  in  order  that  they  may  be 
expanded  or  relocated  without  affecting 
the  center's  operation. 

Symbols  in  the  directorates  and  staff 
offices  are  preceded  by  RPC  for  Reserve 
Personnel  Center.  Directorates  are: 
Administrative  Services  (RPCAS); 
Plans  (RPCP);  Personnel  Resources 
(RPCR);  Personnel  Actions  (RPCA); 
and  Personnel  Systems  (RPCS). 

In  addition  to  former  funct.ons, 
RPCAS  assumed  support  functions  pre- 
viously assigned  to  the  Plans  and  Pro- 
gramming Office,  now  RPCP.  The 
latter  is  responsible  for  planning,  pro- 
duction  data   and  quality  control. 

Data  Systems  and  Statistics,  and 
Records  directorates  have  been  com- 
bined into  RPCS.  This  consolidated 
PDS  personnel  planning,  systems  de- 
sign and  programming,  and  centralized 
responsibility  to  insure  compatibility  of 
personnel  data  in  the  master  personnel 
records  and  magnetic  tape. 

New  divisions  are:  Data  Manage- 
ment (RPCS-1);  Management  Informa- 
tion and  Systems  Design  (RPCS-2); 
Data  Systems  Programs  and  Procedures 
(RPCS-3);  Data  Processing  Machine 
Operations  (RPCS-4);  and  Records 
Management  and  Documentary 
(RPCS-5). 

Responsibility  for  all  functions  for- 
merly those  of  the  Mobilization  and 
Manning  Division,  Directorate  of  Re- 
serve Affairs,  is  now  that  of  RPCR. 
Data   development  functions  also  have 


been  placed  in  the  directorate 
eliminate  duplication.  Divisions  ar 
Procurement  Mobilization  (RPCR-1 
Reserve  Manning  (RPCR-2);  Classific 
tion  and  Survey  (RPCR-3)  and  Da 
Development   (RPCR-4). 

Under  RPCA  are  former  functions 
the  Career  Advancement  and  Separ 
tions  Division,  Reserve  Affairs.  Di' 
sions  are:  Board  Secretariat  (RPCA-l 
Career  Advancement  (RPCA-2);  a; 
Separations   (RPCA-3).  i 

Staff  offices  are:   Office  of  Inforrr 
tion     (RPCI);    Staff    Judge    Advoc. 
(RPCJ);   and   the   Surgeon's  office. 
Medical  Services  Management  (RCPN 
Their  functions  were  not  changed. 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganization 
to  keep  ARPC  current  with  technolo 
cal  changes  in  personnel  managemi 
and  reporting,  with  emphasis  on  au 
mated  systems  requirements. 
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New  regs  .  .  . 

"Any  member  of  the  Air  Force,  m 
tary  or  civilian,  has  an  inherent  right 
present  a  complaint,  and  no  retaliate 
action  may  be  taken  against  him  i 
doing  so."  AFR  123-11  contains  t 
philosophy  for  dealing  with  complaii 
and  the  specifics  of  who  must  do  wh 

AFR  36-12B  revises  provisions  gc 
erning  release  from  extended  act 
duty  of  a  Reserve  or  temporary  offic 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Foi 
determines  such  action  in  the  best 
terest  of  the  Air  Force.  It  lists  n 
organizational   symbols  and   referetic 

How  to  determine  Date  of  Rank 
Reserve  Forces  airmen  ordered  to 
released  from  extended  active  duty 
explained  in  AFR  3 5-54 B:  Rank, 
cedence.  Command. 

Volume  III,  AFM  177-105,  con 
information  on  uniform  allowances, 
addition   to   initial   allowances,   Resc 
officers  are  entitled  to  $50  for  unifor 
and  equipment  upon  completing,  afi 
July  9,   1952,  each  four  year  period  I 
satisfactory  Federal  service  in  an  act; 
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PEOPLE  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harry  J. 
ufT  II,  commander  of  the  937th  Military  Airlift  Group, 
inker  AFB,  Oklahoma,  has  been  selected  as  the  Oklahoma 
inuteman  of  the  Year,  the  state's  highest  single  military 
vard.  .  .  .  Colonel  Gerald  A.  Hart  succeeds  Brigadier  Gen- 
al  John  O.  Bradshaw  as  deputy  commander  of  Fifth  Air 
jrce  Reserve  Region,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan.  .  .  .  Lieu- 
nant  Colonel  Maurice  A.  McDonald  is  the  new  commander 
the  New  York  ANG's  102nd  Military  Airlift  Squadron, 
loyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn.  .  .  .  Major  Peter  J.  Karnoski, 
oup  staff  operations  officer  of  the  135th  Air  Commando 
roup,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  recently  received  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Defense  Antarctica  Service  Medal  from  the  U.  S. 
avy.  He  spent  more  than  six  weeks  in  Antarctica  as  part  of 
three-man  team  responsible  for  removing  the  spent  core  of 
nuclear  reactor. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Sellins  leaves  Kentucky  ANG 
begin  a  four-year  tour  of  active  duty  at  the  Air  Force 
^counting  and  Finance  Center  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
ayed  a  major  role  in  planning  a  nationwide  ANG  pay  sys- 
m  during  a  60-day  tour  of  duty  in  Washington  last  summer, 
alonel  Sellins  will  be  liaison  officer  for  the  ANG's  new 
ntralized  pay  system  at  AFAFC.  .  .  .  Captain  John  L. 
vigert,  a  former  jet  pilot  in  the  Connecticut  ANG's  II 8th 
ghter  Interceptor  Squadron,  was  among  the  19  new  astro- 
lUts  named  for  training  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
lace  Administration.  .  .  .  William  R.  Berkeley,  chief  of 
iblic  information.  Military  Airlift  Command,  and  vice 
esident  of  the  Air  Force  Association's  mid-west  region,  re- 
ived the  latter's  Exceptional  Service  Plaque  during  its 
arch  convention. 
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:serve  status  under  certain  provisions. 
Individual  Reservists  may  borrow 
oks  by  mail  from  the  CONAC  Li- 
ary  Service  Center.  Six-week  loans  are 
thorized  in  accordance  with  para- 
aph  7,  CONAC  Regulation  212-2. 
)r  additional  information,  check  with 
s  nearest  Reserve  unit  or  write  to 
FL  6707,  CONAC  Library  Service 
:nter,  Building  1679,  Robins  AFB, 
;orgia,  31094 

y  responsibility  .  .  . 

The  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nce  Center  (AFAFC),  Denver,  Col- 
ado,  indicates  that  some  finance  of- 
ers  are  continuing  to  pay  Air  National 
iardsmen  from  states  other  than  Colo- 
lo,  Iowa,  California,  Nebraska,  Flor- 
i,  Maine,  and  Wisconsin. 
[AFAFC  is  responsible  for  all  pay- 
bnts  not  made  on  the  Military  Pay 
I  cord  (AF  Form  470)  regardless  of 
[propriation  charged,  length  or  pur- 
se of  tour,  to  all  Air  Force  Reservists 
IS  Air  Guardsmen  in  the  seven  states 
:ed.   All   other   ANG   personnel    are 


paid  by  their  local  finance  officers. 

Temporary  duty,  when  paid  from  op- 
erations and  maintenance  funds,  will  be 
paid  by  the  local  finance  officer. 

When  active  duty  or  training  of  more 
than  30  days  occurs,  AFAFC  mails 
payments  directly  to  the  training  sta- 
tion before  the  15  and  last  day  of  the 
month.  All  checks,  except  the  final  one, 
are  sent  to  the  base  finance  office  or 
designated  agent.  Final  checks  are 
mailed  to  the  Reservist's  or  Guardman's 
home  address. 

Normally  the  base  finance  office 
would  notify  members  where  they 
should  pick  up  checks.  AFAFC  also  is 
notified  of  any  changes  in  status  of  a 
member  whose  pay  would  be  affected. 

Retirement  points  .  .  . 

What's  a  point  worth?  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Budget,  "quite  a  bit." 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  indi- 
cate that  a  man  at  age  60  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  almost  16  more  years. 

To    illustrate   the    value   of   a   point, 


here  are  two  examples:  A  lieutenant 
colonel,  with  22  years  of  service  and 
3,000  points,  at  age  60  will  start  draw- 
ing $200.31  a  month  or  $38,219.15 
during  his  expected  life  span — value 
per  point,  $12.74.  A  master  sergeant, 
with  20  years  of  service  and  3,000 
points,  at  age  60  will  begin  drawing 
$88.89  a  month  or  $16,960.21  during 
the  next   16  years — point  value,  $5.65. 

Blizzard   victims  .  .  . 

Air  Force  Reservists  aided  victims  of 
a  March  blizzard  which  swept  the  north 
central  and  plains  states. 

Two  C-1 19  crews  of  the  440th  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  General  Mitchell  Field, 
Wisconsin,  airlifted  three  6,000-pound 
water  pumps  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  to 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Two  other 
C-1 19  crews  from  the  434th  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana, 
flew  three  more  of  the  pumps  to  the 
Minneapolis-St.   Paul,   Minnesota,   area. 

The  mercy  airlift  was  requested  by 
the  Army  and  was  under  the  direction 
of  Continental  Air  Command. 
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Interservice  cooperation  prevailed  during 

exercise.  Brig.  Gen.  Russell  Gustke, 

(standing  on  equipment)  446th  TCWg. 

corndr.,  and  pilot  of  lead  C-1 1 9,  listens 

while  Brig.  Gen.  Ward  Ryan,  (fatigue 

cap)  101st  deputy,  and  Army  task  force 

comdr.,  addresses  troops  before 

takeoff  from  Ft.  Campbell. 

Static  line  fouled,  this  paratrooper 
dangled  helplessly  from  a  403rd  TCWg., 
C-1 19,  until  freed  by  heroic  efforts 
of  Col.  Richard  George  and  SSgts.  Eugene 
Brown  and  Edward  Maronich.  Re- 
servists are  prepared  for  such  emergencies. 
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CLOVE  HITCH  I . . . 

exemplifies  interservice  cooperatioi 


Airlift:  Army  paratroopers  drop  from  Reserve  plan 
to  invade  a  Marine  Corps  facility. 

Fighter  cover:  ANG  and  USAF  fighters  fly  close 

support  for  Navy  and  Army  ground  forces. 

Reconnaissance:  ANG  pilots  and  technicians  provia 
rapid  photo  coverage  of  the  maneuver. 
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ASSES  of  men  and  equipment  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  were 
part  of  an  'invasion'  force  which  struck  the  Marine 
Corps  air  facility  at  New  River,  North  Carolina,  on  March 
29.  It  was  D-Day  and  the  beginning  of  the  three-day  airborne 
phase  of  joint  training  exercise  Clove  Hitch  I. 

Eighty  C-119  aircrews  from  three  Air  Force  Reserve 
troop  carrier  wings  joined  32  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC) 
C-1 30s  in  airlifting  1,682  members  of  the  Army's  101st  Air- 
borne Division  from  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  to  the  exer- 
cise drop  zone.  The  participating  troop  carrier  wings  were: 
403rd,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan;  446th,  Ellington  AFB, 
Texas;  and  the  459th,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland. 

Close  air  support  for  the'invading'infantrymen  and  para- 
troopers was  provided  by  F-86  pilots  of  the  Air  National 
Guard's  174th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
ANG's  188th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group,  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  flew  aerial  reconnaissance  missions. 

Clove  Hitch  I  was  conducted  by  the  unified  Atlantic  Com- 
mand to  increase  proficiency  in  joint  amphibious  and  air- 
borne operations  and  to  perfect  coordination  and  commu- 
nications techniques  between  the  participating  forces.  Com- 
mand control  of  the  overall  two-week  exercise  came  from  the 


cruiser  USS  Newport  News,  flagship  of  the  commander 
Joint  Task  Force  122. 

The  operation's  plan  designated  the  Onslow  Beach-Can 
Lejeune  section  of  the  Marine  facility  as  an  area  of  unre 
and  insurrection.  The  prime  objective  was  to  airdrop  a  r 
inforced  infantry  company  of  101st  Airborne  Division  par 
troopers  and  follow  with  the  landing  of  the  bulk  of  the  101 
Brigade  and  its  equipment. 

Preparation  for  the  assault  began  the  day  before  1 
invasion  with  the  loading  of  the  special  equipment  used 
the  airborne  infantrymen.  Late  that  night  the  paratroopt 
boarded  the  C-1 19s  which  departed  Fort  Campbell  short 
after  midnight.  They  arrived  over  the  New  River  jump  zo 
just  as  the  sun  rose  on  the  29th. 

Reserve  aircrews  of  the  446th  and  403rd  Troop  Carri 
Wings  airlifted  the  400  paratroopers  who  made  the  init 
assault  on  the  insurgents.  Other  aircrews  of  the  three  Reser 
wings  and  TAC's  C-1 30s  made  landings  at  the  Marine  Cor 
facility  where  they  deposited  260  tons  of  equipment  and  t 
remainder  of  the  1,682  Army  combat  personnel.  The  a 
craft  stayed  on  the  ground  only  long  enough  to  unload  t 
troops  and  cargo.  The  airlift  continued  throughout  the  da 
light  hours  and  when  dusk  fell,  huge  portable  light  ban 
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a/  Aerial  film  of  assault  area  is  unloaded  from  an  RF- 
84F  of  the  188th  TacRecon  Gp.  Within  minutes,  film 
was  processed  and  in  hands  of  exercise  commanders  .  .  . 
h/  In  TAC's  Control  Center  at  Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  as- 
sault airlift  specialists  monitor  progress  of  "invasion".  .  . 
c/  Air  Force  Reserve  C-119  crews  helped  land  260  tons 
of  cargo  and  1,682  troops  during  "Clove  Hitch."  Here, 
459th  TCWg.  personnel  offload  cargo  .  .  .  d/  Air  Guard 
F-86H  pilots  of  the  174th  TacFtr  Gp.,  take  notes  during 
briefing  for  support  mission.  The  174th,  based  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  operated  out  of  Myrtle  Beach  AFB. 
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re  set  up  to  illuminate  the  area, 
rhe  Air  Guard's  tactical  fighter  and  reconnaissance  per- 
inel  were  based  at  Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  South  Carolina, 
ring  the  exercise.  F-86s  of  the  174th  and  F-104s  from 
lC's  479th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  George  AFB,  Cali- 
nia,  gave  aerial  protection  to  the  paratroopers  and  the 
lift  planes.  They  also  provided  close  air  support  to  the 
antrymen  and  aircraft  while  they  were  on  the  ground. 
Aerial  photographs  of  the  assault  mission  were  taken 
Air  Guard  pilots  of  the  188th.  High  speed  processing 
1  interpretation  of  the  reconnaissance  photos  was  ac- 
nplished  by  support  personnel  of  the  188th.  Quick  de- 
;ry  of  the  pictures  enabled  commanders  to  evaluate  the 
>gress  of  the  maneuvers. 

Vlajor  General  Don  O.  Darrow,  commander  of  TAC's 
[h  Air  Force  at  Seymour-Johnson  AFB,  North  Carolina, 
s  the  USAF  Task  Force  commander  for  Clove  Hitch  I. 
ineral  Darrow  maintained  a  field  headquarters  for  the 
ircise  at  Myrtle  Beach  AFB. 

\irlift  operations  were  directed  by  Brigadier  General 
lest  C.  Hardin  Jr.,  commander  of  TAC's  839th  Air  Divi- 
1  at  Sewart  AFB,  Tennessee,  from  his  temporary  head- 
irters  at  Fort  Campbell.  He  was  assisted  in  controlling  the 


Clove  Hitch  airlift  by  Brigadier  General  Russell  F.  Gustke, 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  446th  Troop  Carrier 
Wing.  General  Gustke  served  as  deputy  director  of  airlift 
forces. 

General  Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  commander  of  TAC,  ob- 
served the  D-Day  activities  of  the  Reserve  and  active  duty 
participants  and  visited  the  airlift  headquarters  at  Fort 
Campbell.  There  he  was  briefed  on  the  success  of  the  inva- 
sion by  Generals  Hardin  and  Gustke.  TAC  is  the  gaining 
command  and  supervises  the  training  and  inspection  of  the 
assigned  Air  Reserve  Forces  units. 

Another  interested  observer  was  Major  General  J.  S. 
Holtoner,  vice  commander  of  the  Continental  Air  Command. 
CONAC  provides  logistical  and  administrative  support  and 
maintains  jurisdiction  over  the  Reserve  troop  carrier  wings 
until  such  time  as  they  are  recalled  to  active  duty. 

The  airlift  was  completed  the  evening  of  the  29th.  After 
unloading  their  cargo,  most  of  the  Reserve  aircraft  were 
flown  to  Seymour-Johnson  AFB  for  refueling.  The  next 
day  the  Reservists  returned  to  the  Onslow  Beach-Camp 
Lejeune  site  to  pick  up  the  soldiers  and  their  equipment  and 
fly  them  back  to  Kentucky. 


J/ORT  Worth  and  Dallas  —  rival 
Texas  cities  —  joined  hands  during  the 
week  of  March  21-25,  to  co-host  the 
20th  National  Convention  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  and  other  events. 

This  year's  Air  Force  Association 
Convention,  one  of  the  largest,  marked 
AFA's  20th  anniversary  as  well  as  those 
of  Tactical  Air,  Strategic  Air,  and  Air 
Defense  Commands.  It  included  business 
sessions;  symposiums;  briefings  on  ma- 
jor USAF  commands  and  the  air  war  in 
Vietnam;  an  air  show  at  Carswell  AFB; 
and  an  Air  Reserve  Forces  seminar. 

Among  the  special  events  were:  a 
dinner  honoring  the  22  Outstanding  Air- 
men and  their  wives;  a  Chief  of  Staff 
luncheon  at  Carswell;  a  luncheon  honor- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  and 
a  gala  Honors  Night  program. 

Representing  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
at  the  Outstanding  Airmen  dinner  on 
March  23,  were  Master  Sergeants  John 
E.  Phipps  of  Air  Force  Reserve's  913th 
Combat  Support  Squadron,  Willow 
Grove,  Pennsylvania,  and  Robert  V. 
Guerrero  of  ANG's  149th  Fighter 
Group,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas. 

The  airmen  heard  themselves  lauded 
by  General  William  H.  Blanchard,  Air 
Force  vice  chief  of  staff. 

James  "Jimmy"  Stewart,  Hollywood 
star  and  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  presented  the  Outstand- 
ing Airman  award. 

During  the  ceremony.  General 
Blanchard  presented  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  with  a  cita- 
tion for  "outstanding  support  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces." 

General  Blanchard  told  those  present 
that,  "For  our  Air  Reserve  Forces  to 
function  fully  and  maintain  an  impor- 
tant capability,  it  is  essential  we  have 
the  full  support  of  industry.  In  recogni- 
tion of  such  assistance  the  Air  Force 
honors  those  companies  which  have 
positive  policies  encouraging  their  per- 
sonnel to  participate  in  ANG  and 
AFRes  programs.  IBM  has  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  its  'Military  Service 
Benefits  Plan.'  This  plan  is  more  than 
generous:  it  is  patriotic.  I'd  like  to  ex- 
press .  .  .  the  special  appreciation  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  especially  of  the 
2,300  Air  Reserve  Forces  personnel  em- 
ployed by  IBM." 

Fort  Worth  was  host  to  AFA  con- 
ventioneers, March  24.  General  John  P. 
McConnell,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff, 
was  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  given 
in  his  honor  at  Carswell.  A  number  of 
civilian  and  military  personnel  were 
honored  during  the  luncheon.  Among 
them  was  Brigadier  General  William  W. 
Spruance,  chief  of  staff,  Delaware 
ANG,  who  was  cited  by  AFA  for  his 
"Be  Prepared"  flight  safety  crusade. 

The  Hon.   Harold   Brown,   secretary 


AIR  FORCE  LEADERS  CONVENE.. 

Texans  host  AFA,  ANG  and  CON  AC  meetings. 


of  the  Air  Force,  was  the  honored  guest 
and  speaker  at  AFA's  anniversary  lunch- 
eon in  Dallas,   March  25. 

AFA's  Air  Reserve  Forces  Seminar 
concluded  the  convention's  business  on 
March  25.  "Present  and  Future  Re- 
quirements" was  the  theme. 

Guest  panelists  were:  General  Howell 
M.  Estes  Jr.,  commander,  Military  Air- 
lift Command;  Lieutenant  Generals 
Herbert  B.  Thatcher,  commander.  Air 
Defense  Command;  Lewis  L.  Mundell, 
vice  commander,  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command;  and  Albert  P.  Clark,  vice 
commander.  Tactical  Air  Command; 
and  Major  General  Richard  P.  Klocko, 
commander.  Air  Force  Communications 
Service.  Following  are  excerpts: 

General  Estes:  "MAC  is  meeting  in- 
creasing demands.  A  major  part  of  this 
increased  capability  is  due  to  the  volun- 
tary participation  of  Air  Reserve  Forces 
units.  They  are  doing  a  remarkable  job." 

General  Thatcher:  "ANG  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  ADC  program.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
fully  used  and  expanded." 

General  Mundell:  "We  are  especially 
proud  of  our  Air  Reserve  Forces  and 
will  continue  to  re-evaluate  and  re- 
validate our  Reserve  Forces  augmenta- 
tion requirements." 

General  Clark:  "We  are  very  proud 
of  these  Reservists.  .  .  .  We  count  on 
them.  We  can  see  no  lessening  for  the 
need  of  tactical  Reserve  forces." 

General  Klocko:  "When  the  Reserve 
Forces  are  given  proper  training  and 
equipment,  they  perform  equally  as  well 
as  the  regulars.  They  are  a  necessary 
and  vital  part  of  the  Communications 
Service's  worldwide  capability." 


ANG  conference  .  .  . 

Air  National  Guard  leaders,  inclu: 
ing  the  Adjutants  General  of  33  stat 
were  on  hand  for  a  March  21-23  Coil 
manders  and  Flying  Safety  conferen; 
at  Dallas. 

They  heard  Major  General  WinsU 
P.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  National  Gua; 
Bureau,    describe    the    Air    Guard 
"The  strategic  reserve  of  this  countr] 

General  Wilson  added  that  one  of 
reasons  that  the  Air  National  Guard  h) 
not  been  called  to  active  duty  for  i 
Vietnam  conflict  was  that  the  Depa; 
ment  of  Defense  recognized  their 
portance  as  a  strategic  reserve.  1 
emphasized  that  commanders  must  co 
stantly  work  to  keep  their  units  in  t 
present  "ready"  status,  and  althou 
they  were  already  playing  a  much  mc 
active  role  in  support  of  the  regu 
Air  Force,  they  would  be  asked  to 
more  than  they  had  ever  done. 

Brigadier  General   I.   G.   Brown, 
sistant  chief  of  staff,  National   Gua 
Bureau,  Air,  discussed  safety,  comma 
and  control,  and  future  requirement 

CONAC  conference  .  .  . 

Commanders  of  Continental 
Command  conferred  in  Dallas.  Mai 
23.  The  following  morning  they 
tended  a  classified  briefing  at  the  51'. 
Military  Airlift  Wing's  headquart( 
Carswell.  Major  General  J.  Stan 
Holtoner,  vice  commander,  CON> 
and  Brigadier  General  John  W.  H 
commander,  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wi 
Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana,  were  the  prii 
pal    speakers. 
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CITATIONS  and  AWARDS:  a/  Industry  award  for 
"outstanding  support  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces,"  is  re- 
ceived from  General  William  H.  Blanchard,  Air  Force 
vice  chief  of  staff,  by  Mr.  Warren  C.  Hume,  IBM  vice 
president  and  group  executive,  during  "Outstanding  Air- 
men" dinner  in  Dallas.  Representing  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  at  the  dinner  were  Master  Sergeants  Robert  V. 
Guerrero,  ANG,  (I)  and  John  E.  Phipps,  AFRes  (r)  .  .  . 
b/  "Loening  Trophy,"  for  tactical  excellence,  went  to 
AFRes'  911th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Gtr.  Pittsburgh  AP, 
Pennsylvania.  Group's  comdr..  Col.  Donald  M.  Reed, 
(I)  accepted  from  Maj.  Gen.  J.  S.  Holtoner,  vice 
comdr.,  CON  AC,  at  Car  swell  AFB  meeting  .  .  .  c/ 
"Special  AFA  Citation"  was  awarded  Dr.  Theodore  C. 
Marrs,  (r)  deputy.  Reserve  and  ROTC  Affairs,  for  his 
"efforts  to  improve  the  stature  and  readiness  of  the  ANG 
and  AFRes  .  .  ."  Reelected  AFA  President,  Jess  Larson, 
a  brigadier  general,  AFRes,  made  presentation  at  Air 
Reserve  Forces  Seminar.  Other  awards  made  during  sem- 
inar were:  .  .  .  d/  "Outstanding  Air  Force  Reserve  Fly- 
ing Wing  Award,  1965,"  to  the  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wg., 
Kelly  AFB,  Texas.  General  Clark,  (I)  TAC  vice  comdr., 
made  the  award  to  Brig.  Gen.  Tom  E.  Marchbanks  Jr., 
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433rd  comdr.  .  .  .  e/  "Outstanding  Air  National  Guard 
Unit  Trophy,"  to  the  166th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Gtr. 
Wilmington  AP,  Delaware.  Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson, 
(r)  166th  comdr.,  received  from  General  Estes,  comdr. 
MAC  .  .  .  Other  awards  (not  shown)  were:  The  "Presi- 
dent's Trophy  for  The  Air  Force  Reserve,"  recognizing 
its  outstanding  flying  crew,  presented  by  General  Estes  to 
Maj.  John  M.  Cook  Jr.,  aircraft  comdr.,  302nd  Aero- 
space Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona; 
and  an  AFA  "Citation  of  Honor,"  to  the  Air  National 
Guard's  138th  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  Sq.,  Gree- 
ley, Colorado.  General  Thatcher,  comdr.,  ADC,  made 
the  presentation  to  Lt.  Col.  Richard  E.  Saltmarsh, 
comdr.,  138th. 


Major  General  Breitweiser, 
USAFSO  commander, 
presents  diplomas  to  graduating 
class  of  Bolivian  Air 
Force  students  climaxing  six 
months  of  study  at  the 
USAF  School  for  Latin  America. 
Helping  improve  the 
efficiency  of  Latin  American 
air  forces  is  an  impor- 
tant mission  of  the  unified 
U.S.  Southern  Command. 
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At  the  USAF  School  for  Latin  America, 

bilingual  instructors  eliminate 

the  language  barrier  for  Spanish-speaking 

students.  These  members  of  the 

Venezuelan  Air  Force  learn  to  repair 

reciprocating  engines.  After  graduating, 

they  return  to  their  homeland 

as  aircraft  maintenance  supervisors. 


UNITED  STATE! 
SOUTHERN 


The  objectives  of  this  majo 

•  contribute  to  hemispheric  t 
security  of  Central  and  Sam 

•  increase  the  efficiency  of  Li 

•  foster  friendly  relations  to  i 
solidarity,   and 

•  train  Latin  American  aircrt 
niques  to  help  residents  of  i 
health  and  living  standards 


C7HE  U.  S.  Air  Forces  Southern  Command  (USAFSO) 

/  IS  a  major  overseas  command  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 

air  component  of  the  unified  U.  S.  Southern  Command. 

Its  importance  has  increased  significantly  since  the  rise  of 

Castro  Communism. 

Historically,  Latin  America  is  characterized  by  problems 
involving  government  instability  and  military  and  economic 
weakness.  These  factors  make  each  Latin  American  nation 
a  prime  target  of  Communism.  Helping  eliminate  this  pos- 
sibility is  a  primary  goal  of  USAFSO. 

The  command's  headquarters  is  at  Albrook  AFB  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Approximately  2,200  military  personnel  and 
1,000  civilians  are  assigned  to  USAFSO.  Its  broad  mission 
includes:  administration  of  the  Air  Force  portions  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program;  providing  logistic,  medical  and 
administrative  support  to  other  U.  S.  and  allied  agencies; 
conducting  the  USAF  School  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Tropic  Survival  School:  directing  intra-theater  search  and 
rescue  operations,  and  furnishing  technical  assistance  to 
Latin  American  countries  in  establishing  and  operating  Civic 
Action  projects. 
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Landing  fields  are  essential  to  the  econotnic 
development  oj  remote  communities  and  a 
vital  part  of  USAFSO's  Civic  Action  program. 
Members  of  the  605th  Air  Commando  Sq. 
unshackle  a  tractor  that  was  airdropped 
from  a  C-130  near  the  village  of  Los  Uveros. 


Before  constructing  the  runway  at  Los  Uveros, 
an  advance  team  of  Air  Commandos  helped 
residents  clear  a  drop  zone  for  the 
equipment,  and  used  a  portable  radio  to 
relay  airdrop  instructions  to  the  pilot. 


JR  FORCES 
MMAND 

mand  are  to: 

?  and   the  internal 

*rica, 

nerican  air  forces, 

ten  inter-American 

Civic  Action  tech- 
communities  raise 
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USAFSO's  theater  of  operations  extends  from  the  south- 
ern border  of  Mexico  to  the  southern  tip  of  South  America. 
The  interiors  of  Latin  American  nations  contain  some  of 
the  most  rugged  country  in  the  world.  USAFSO  air  crews  fly 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  tropical  jungles  and  arid  waste- 
lands and  through  treacherous  passes  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains. Some  peaks  of  the  Andes  are  almost  23,000  feet  high. 

There  are  Air  Force  agencies  in  16  of  the  20  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics.  USAF  Missions  or  Sections  are  in  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Also,  there  is  an  Air  Force  Section  of  the  Joint 
Brazil-United  States  Military  Commission  in  Brazil,  an  Air 
Force  Section  of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  an  Air  Force  Section  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Mission  in  Costa  Rica. 

A  very  important  by-product  of  these  activities  is  im- 
proved inter-American  relations. 

The  USAF  School  for  Latin  America  is  located  at  Al- 
brook.  It  offers  technical  training  in  aeronautical  specialties 
to  officers  and   airmen   of  the  Latin  American   republics. 


More  than  30  technical  courses  are  taught  to  over  500  stu- 
dents each  year. 

The  Air  Force  instructors  conduct  these  courses  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese.  Students  also  receive  basic  instruction 
in  the  English  language  to  assist  them  with  Air  Force  nomen- 
clature and  aeronautical  terms.  The  school  also  directs  a 
translation  service  through  which  USAF  publications  are  con- 
verted into  Spanish  for  distribution  to  units  requiring  them. 

The  school's  program  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
takes  six  months  and  qualifies  the  student  as  a  semi-skilled 
technician.  Next,  he  returns  to  his  home  country  where  he 
takes  correspondence  courses  and  receives  on-the-job  train- 
ing to  develop  his  practical  skills.  In  the  third  phase,  the 
student  returns  to  Albrook  for  advanced  training  which 
qualifies  him  as  a  skilled  technician  or  supervisor. 

The  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  was  presented  to 
the  school  last  September  for  its,  ".  .  .  outstanding  standards 
of  performance  and  contributions  toward  strengthening 
hemispheric  solidarity,  improving  the  defense  posture  of 
Latin  American  republics  and  creating  friendship  and  good 
will  for  the  United  States  of  America." 


Training  of  another  nature  is  provided  by  the  Tropic 
Survival  School,  also  at  Albrook.  All  USAFSO  flight  crews, 
plus  pilots  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  Latin  American  air  forces  learn  how  to 
live  off  the  land  if  forced  down  in  jungles,  swamps,  or  rivers. 

Students  learn  where  to  find  edible  food,  how  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  elements,  the  techniques  of  survival 
medicine,  how  to  travel  over  any  terrain,  and  the  important 
phase  of  how  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  primitive  regions.  Air  Commandos  attending  the  school 
receive  additional  training  in  escape  and  evasion. 

The  command  has  helped  establish  survival  courses  in 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru  and  another  course  is  pro- 
grammed for  Bolivia. 

The  605th  Air  Commando  Squadron,  Howard  AFB,  Canal 
Zone,  trains  personnel  of  the  Latin  American  air  forces  in 
special  air  warfare  techniques.  This  includes  anti-guerrilla 
tactics,  day  and  night  infiltration  and  exfiltration  missions, 
low-level  navigation,  dropping  personnel  and  cargo,  loud- 
speaker techniques,  leaflet  drops,  and  weapons  delivery  in- 
cluding napalm,  rocketry,  skip-bombing  and  strafing.  Each 
is  an  important  phase  in  supporting  ground  forces.  This  in- 
struction also  is  provided  in  the  students'  home  countries  by 
the  605th"s  Mobile  Training  teams.  These  teams  provide  on 
the  spot  instruction  in  tactical  and  civic  action  aspects  of 
special  air  operations.  Each  team  is  tailored  to  meet  a 
specific  country's  requirements.  The  training  covers  the  full 
spectrum  of  special  air  warfare  tactics  from  civic  actions  to 
counterguerilla  air  operations. 

Commandos  of  the  605th  learn  the  Spanish  language  at 
the  USAF  School  for  Latin  America.  The  pilots  fly  C-46s, 
C-47s,  T-28s,  U-lOs  and  B-26s. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  of  building  good  rela- 
tions at  the  grass  roots  level  is  USAFSO's  Civic  Action  pro- 
gram.  This   involves   projects   which   are   beneficial   to   the 


civilian  populace.  They  are  conducted  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, public  works,  transportation,  communications,  and 
health  and  sanitation  to  promote  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. Civic  actions  also  are  a  counterinsurgency  tool.  They 
contribute  to  national  stability  and  gain  local  support  of 
military  forces  and  the  government. 

USAFSO  provides  training,  equipment,  technical  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  the  participating  air  forces  and 
guides  them  in  establishing  their  own  programs. 

Reaching  the  remote  mountain  and  jungle  regions  is  al- 
most impossible  except  by  plane  or  helicopter.  Under  the 
civic  action  program,  many  Latin  American  air  forces  pro- 
vide air  service  to  isolated  areas,  transporting  cargo  and 
passengers  to  fields  not  serviced  by  commercial  airlines. 

Many  of  the  air  forces  have  specially  equipped  aircraft 
which  they  use  as  flying  dispensaries  and  dental  clinics. 
Visits  are  made  to  remote  settlements  on  a  regularly  sched- 
uled basis.  These  pilots  also  fly  emergency  evacuation, 
rescue,  and  disaster  relief  missions. 

Trained  personnel  are  essential  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  USAF  School  for  Latin  America  trains  five-man 
teams  in  basic  medical  care,  sanitation  measures,  pest  con- 
trol, immunization  and  other  preventive  medicine  techniques. 
The  course  is  six  months  long.  Training  is  received  during  field 
trips  to  remote  villages  where  the  students  assist  the  inhabit- 
ants and  encourage  them  to  start  their  own  health  programs. 

After  completing  the  course,  students  return  to  their  home 
countries  to  perform  similar  work  for  their  own  people. 

In  Panama,  which  has  no  air  force,  these  civic  actions  are 
accomplished  by  USAFSO.  Members  of  the  USAF  School 
for  Latin  America  and  the  605th  Air  Commando  Squadron 
furnish  medical  and  dental  care,  set  up  preventive  medicine 
programs,  and  help  construct  airfields  and  water  wells.  Also, 
they  have  contributed  their  skills  in  building  emergency 
helicopter  landing  areas  near  Panama  hospitals. 


Students  at  the  USAFSO  Tropic  Survival  School 

(r)  learn  the  dangers  of  parachuting  into 

water  during  one  phase  of  the  five-day 

training.  Federico  Mancilia  (standing), 

one  of  the  highly-skilled  instructors, 

stands  by  in  case  of  mishap. 
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In  a  "good  neighbor"  act,  airmen  and  volun- 
teers load  500  tons  of  heavy  equipment 
aboard  a  C-130  at  Tarapoto,  Peru.  With  the 
American-built  trucks,  graders  and  bidl- 
dozers,  Peruvians  build  roads  which  will  open 
the  potentially  rich  interior  land  areas. 


During  last  year's  Dominican  crisis, 

Nicaraguan  soldiers  were  airlifted  to 

Santo  Domingo  aboard  C-130s  of 

the  29th  Troop  Carrier  Sq.,  on  rotational  duty  with 

USAFSO.  The  176-man  force  and  56,000 

poimds  of  cargo  helped  form  the 

Inter-American  Force  created 

hy  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
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Tactical  Air  Command  C-130s  arc  assigned  to  USAFSO 
on  a  rotational  basis.  They  are  used  to  airlift  heavy  road- 
building  equipment  to  the  interiors  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  More 
than  500  tons  have  been  delivered  to  date.  Opening  the  in- 
teriors of  these  nations  to  surface  travel  and  commerce  is 
vital  to  economic  development  and  raising  the  people's  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Search  and  rescue  is  another  responsibility  of  USAFSO. 
The  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Center  at  Albrook  co- 
ordinates about  100  search  and  another  100  emergency 
rescue  missions  each  year.  They  include  flights  to  locate 
victims  of  plane  crashes,  and  to  evacuate  sick  and  injured 
from  remote  areas. 

The  center  plays  a  part  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  man-in-space  program,  working 
closely  with  the  Military  Airlift  Command's  Aerospace 
Rescue  and  Recovery  Service  for  the  contingency  recovery 
of  astronauts  and  their  space  capsules. 

^^IJSAFSO  faces  a  unique  challenge 
in   the  imposing   task  which   lies 
ahead — a   task   which   will   require 
the   most   efficient   employment   of 
those  VSAF  resources  which  can  he 
made  available  to  the  theater — a 
task  ivhich  will  demand  the  ener- 
getic and  direct  application  of  the 
full  efforts  of  the  command." 

Major  General  Robert  A.  Breitweiser 

Commander,  USAFSO 


U.S.  astronaut, 
David  Scott, 
learns  to  exist  if 
orced  down  in  a 
ungle.  All  astro- 
nauts attend  the 
JSAFSO  Tropic 
Survival  School. 


THE  USAFSO  COMMANDER 


MAJOR  GENERAL 
ROBERT  A.  BREITWEISER 


As  commander  of  U.S.  Air  Forces 
Southern  Command,  General  Breit- 
weiser is  responsible  for  USAF  opera- 
tions throughout  Latin  America. 

A  1938  graduate  of  West  Point,  he 
completed  flight  training  at  Randolph 
and  Kelly  Fields,  Texas,  winning  his 
wings  in  1939.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  taught  advanced  flying  at  Kelly; 
was  training  group  operations  officer, 
Maxwell  Field,  Alabama;  and  com- 
mandant of  a  contract  flying  school  in 
South  Carolina. 

In  February  1942,  the  general  was 
assigned  to  Hq.  Southeast  Training  Cen- 
ter, Maxwell  Field.  Transferring  to  the 
China-Burma-India  Theater  in  August 
1943,  he  flew  combat  missions  with  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  and  the  68th 
Composite  Wing. 

Returning  to  the  U.S.  in  1945,  he 
held  important  posts  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Rico;  and 
other  U.S.  bases. 

General  Breitweiser  graduated  from 
the  Air  War  College  in  1950  and  the 
National  War  College  in  1955.  He 
served  in  Hq.  USAF  Directorate  of 
Intelligence  before  being  named  to  his 
present  post  in  September  1963. 
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At  USAFSO's  Tropic  Survival 

School,  Air  Guardsmen 

watch  a  605th  Air  Commando 

Sq.  instructor 

construct  a  shelter 

during  the  jungle  training 

phase  of  "Highland  Fling  11". 


"Air  Guardsmen  training  with  the 

v.  S.  Air  Forces  Southern  Command 

display  outstanding  professionalism 

as  they  contribute  significantly 

to  USAFSO's  objectives." 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Breitweiser 

Commander,  USAFSO 


Under  U,  S.  Air  Forces 

Southern  Command  guidance. 

Air  National  Guard 

Commandos  learned  survival 

techniques  . .  .  trained 

with  U.  S.  Army  airborne 

forces  .  .  .  and  made  a 

significant  contribution 

to  our  nation's 

People-to- People  campaign 

through  USAFSO's 

Civic  Action  Program, 


HIGHLAND  FLING 


•' 


^~>«.  EEP  in  the  jungles  of  Panama,  Air  National  Guard; 

/^  men  of  the   130th  Air  Commando  Group,  West  Vi' 

ginia   ANG,   performed   their    15-day   training   toui 

sharpening  military  skills  and  contributing  to  the  health  an 

welfare  of  the  local  inhabitants. 

They  were  taking  part  in  a  month-long  ANG  exerci; 
called  Highland  Fling  II.  January  21 -February  20.  It  wj 
similar  to  last  year's  Highland  Fling  I. 

The  air  commandos  were  split  into  two  groups  with  eac 
training  for  two  weeks.  The  first  arrived  at  Howard  AFi 
Canal  Zone,  on  January  21.  The  second  replaced  them  H 
weeks  later. 

Transportation  to  Panama  was  provided  by  two  grou) 
of  the  171st  Military  Airlift  Wing,  Pennsylvania  ANG.  TI 
171st  Group,  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport,  furnished  thr* 
C-121s  for  passengers,  and  the  111th  Group  at  Willo 
Grove  transported  33,000  pounds  of  equipment  in  tv 
C-97s.  In  addition,  five  C-119s  of  the  130th  carried  15,0( 
pounds  of  cargo. 

More  than  600  Air  Guardsmen  are  assigned  to  the  130 
which  is  based  at  the  Kanawha  County  Airport,  Charlesto 
West  Virginia.  A  tactical  dispensary  and  four  squadron 
supply,  consolidated  aircraft  maintenance,  air  command 
and  combat  support,  make  up  the  group.  If  activated,  thi 
become  a  part  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  TAC"s  Speci 
Air  Warfare  Center  at  Eglin  AFB.  Florida,  supervises  t^ 
training  and  inspection  of  the  130th. 

In  Panama,  the  unit's  activities  were  controlled  by 
U.  S.  Air  Forces  Southern  Command  (USAFSO).  The 
Guardsmen  worked  closely  with  their  active  duty  counK 
parts  of  USAFSO's  605th  Air  Commando  Squadron 
Howard  AFB.  Part  of  their  training  included  airlifting  pai 
troopers  of  the  U.  S.  Army's  8th  Special  Forces  and 
3rd  Battalion  Airborne,  508th  Infantry,  to  jump  zones  in  t 
maneuver  area.  The  130th's  pilots  fly  C-119s  and  U-6s 
small  utility  plane. 
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a/  This  Tres  Hermanos  landing  strip — hacked  from 
the  jungle  by  Air  Ciuardsmen — gives  USAFSO 
Civic  Action  teams  access  to  another  remote 
community  .../>/  130th  medical 
specialists,  MSgt.  Clarence  Michaelson  and 
SSgt.  William  Fizer,  treat  a  Los  Uveros 
child  during  their  two-day  stay 
at  the  jungle  village  .  .  .  c/  USA  FSO  instructors 
teach  J 30th  Air  Commandos  the  techniques  of 
water  survival  and  escape  and  evasion  tactics. 


rhe  air  commando  mission  is  broad  and  includes  guer- 
a  support,  "bush"  flying  tactics  involving  loudspeaker 
hniques  and  leaflet  drops,  paradrops  of  personnel  and 
iipment,  forward  air  controller  functions,  aerial  photog- 
>hy,  and  a  medical  capability  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
a  forward  area. 

In  addition  to  their  jungle  training,  the  Air  Guardsmen 
rticipated  in  USAFSO's  Civic  Action  projects.  They  used 
ir  military  and  civilian  skills  to  improve  the  living  stand- 
Is  of  the  residents  of  isolated  jungle  villages.  Civic  action 
)jects  are  an  important  part  of  our  nation's  People-to- 
ople  campaign. 

rhe  130th  air  commandos  performed  similar  humanitarian 
ssions  last  year  during  Highland  Fling  I.  On  January  30, 
55,  a  medical  team  travelled  by  helicopter  to  the  village 
Circito.  In  three  days,  an  ANG  doctor  and  medical  tech- 
ian  treated  more  than  200  patients  while  a  dentist  per- 
med 187  extractions.  An  elderly  woman  was  found  to  be 
need  of  immediate  surgery.  She  was  airlifted  to  the  Santo 
mas  Hospital  in  Panama  City.  The  officers  and  airmen  of 
;  130th  donated  15  pints  of  blood  to  help  her  recover. 
About  a  month  later,  another  ANG  team  treated  140 
tients  and  made  160  extractions  in  the  community  of  Los 
'eros.  From  February  13-15,  1965,  a  joint  medical  team 
ited  the  villages  of  Guanico-Abajo  and  Guanico-Arriba. 
e  130th  furnished  a  doctor  and  a  dentist.  They  were 
ned  by  two  other  dentists,  one  Army  and  one  Navy.  Dur- 
!  their  three-day  stay,  they  treated  about  200  persons  and 
lied  431  teeth. 

This  year,  January  27-28,  the  Air  Guardsmen  returned  to 
s  Uveros.  Major  Lester  Keys,  an  Air  Force  doctor  with 
;  605th,  led  the  group  which  included  Master  Sergeant 
arence  Michaelson,  Staff  Sergeant  William  A.  Fizer,  and 
rman  Second  Class  Edward  Samples  of  the  130th. 
Three  days  before  they  arrived  at  Los  Uveros,  a  small 
ine  equipped  with  loudspeakers  flew  over  the  area  to  an- 


nounce the  coming  of  the  medicos.  Some  Panamanians 
travelled  the  jungle  trails  for  two  days  to  receive  medical 
attention.  "You  don't  just  treat  one  patient  in  a  community 
like  Los  Uveros,"  said  Sergeant  Michaelson.  "You  treat  the 
whole  family.  All  of  them  have  the  same  ailments:  malnu- 
trition, worms,  malaria,  yaws.  .  .  .  Many  of  those  we  treated 
had  never  seen  a  doctor  before." 

The  Air  Guard  medical  specialists  were  not  the  only  ones 
engaging  in  the  Civic  Action  projects.  Three  construction 
and  two  heavy-equipment  technicians  used  a  bulldozer  that 
had  been  parachuted  in  to  carve  a  1,200-foot  landing  strip 
out  of  the  jungle  near  the  village  of  Tres  Hermanos.  Before 
they  arrived,  members  of  the  605th  flew  over  the  village  in  a 
U-10  to  drop  leaflets  instructing  the  villagers  to  clear  a  land- 
ing space  for  helicopters. 

The  Air  Guardsmen  arrived  at  Tres  Hermanos  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  and  remained  10  days.  Their  work  included  survey- 
ing, blasting  tree  stumps,  grubbing  out  trees  and  vegetation, 
and  the  final  grading  of  the  runway.  The  same  day  the  run- 
way was  completed,  a  medical  team  from  the  130th  was 
flown  in  by  U-10.  They  gave  medical  and  dental  care  to 
about  100  villagers. 

Colonel  Ralph  R.  Cowgill,  commander  of  the  130th, 
summed  up  the  benefits  of  Highland  Fling  H  in  a  report  to 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  "Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  by  virtue  of  their  being  composed  of  men 
whose  backgrounds  are  so  varied,  whose  52  weeks  a  year 
bread  and  butter  employment  covers  the  spectrum  from 
heavy  construction  operators  to  highly  skilled  medical  sur- 
geons, will  find  their  utilization  in  Civic  Action  Projects  to 
be  a  most  rewarding  and  heart-warming  experience."  He 
added  that  such  exercises  give  ANG  units  which  normafly 
train  at  home,  ".  .  .  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  expe- 
rience and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  tremendous  service  to 
the  unfortunate  peasants  of  Central  America." 
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LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  o  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades. 
Ttie  numbers  are  keys  to  the  lists  of  units  with  vaconcies  and  the  grades 
indicate  the  highest  grade  position  available.  For  information  on  listed 
positions,  write   directly  to  the   unit  using  address   given. 


Officer 

Aircraft  Maintenance:  (Capt.)  71. 

Air  Police:  (Capt.)  36. 

Dental:  (Lt.  Col.)  59.  (Maj.)  18, 
19,  29,  45,  65. 

Finance:  (Capt.)  71. 

Intelligence:  (Capt.)  71. 

Legal:  (Lt.  Col.)  71. 

Medical  Pro/essional:  (Col.)  53,  66. 
(Lt.  Col.)  14,  51,  70,  72.  (Maj.) 
7,  11,  13,  17-19,  22,  28,  31,  32,  35, 

41,  45,  46,  48,  52,  59,  74.   (Capt.) 

42,  50,   64,   77. 

Medical  Service:  (Maj.)  8,  34,  51, 
53.  (Capt.)  17,  29,  31,  32,  64,  68. 
(Lt.)  28. 

Medical  Specialist:  (Maj.)  28,  42, 
66,  71. 

Navigators:    (Capt.)    5,   26,  44. 

Nurse:  (Maj.)  22,  65,  66.  (Capt.) 
6,  7,  11,  12,  13,  17,  19,  23-25,  28, 
29,  31,  32,  34,  35,  37,  39,  41,  42, 
46,  47,  51-53,  59,  60,  62,  64,  67-70, 
73,  74,  77. 

Pilots:  (Lt.  Col.)  71. 

Safety:  (Maj.)  71. 

Transportation:  (Capt.)  63. 

Veterinary:  (Maj.)  9,  12,  13,  17,  19, 
23,  24,  28,  30,  31,  32,  34.  39,  45-48, 
59,  67,  69,  74.    (Capt.)   25,  41. 

Airman 

Administration:  (MSgt.)  3.  (TSgt.) 
11,  71.  (SSgt.)  9,  20.  (AlC)  6, 
28,   33,  43,   55,  60,   75. 

Aerospace  Control  Systems  Opera- 
tions:   (TSgt.)    71. 

Aircraft   Maintenance:    (TSgt.)    71. 

Air  Police:    (SSgt.)    58. 

Civil  Engineering  Mechanical  /  Elec- 
trical:   (AlC)    58. 

Communications-Electronics  Systems: 
(TSgt.)    58.    (SSgt.)    56. 

Communications  Operations:  (TSgt.) 
58.   (SSgt.)   56. 

Data   Systems:    (TSgt.)    71. 

Food  Service:  (TSgt.)  9.  (SSgt.)  17, 
31,   32,   46,   53.    (AlC)    28,   56. 

Information:  (TSgt.)  71. 

Intelligence:   (MSgt.)    71. 

Intricate  Equipment  Repair:  (SSgt.) 
28,    29. 

Medical:    (CMSgt.)    8,    33.    (SMSgt.) 

17,  28,  31,  32,  54.  (MSgt.)  6.  9,  15, 
19,  23,   24,  29,  30,   37,  45,   47,   50, 

51,  53,  59,  66,  70.   (TSgt.)    11,   12, 

18,  20,  22,  25,   34,   39,   41,  42,  46. 

52,  60,   64,   67,   69,   72-74.    (SSgt.) 
16,  48,  68.   (AlC)  62,  77. 

Motor  Vehicle  Maint.:  (AIC)   58. 

Personnel:  (TSgt.)  2,  33,  75.  (SSgt.) 
60. 

Photomapping:  (SSgt.)  71. 

Supply:  (TSgt.)  9,  71.  (SSgt.)  1,  4. 
(AlC)    20.    (A3C)    56. 

Transportation:  (TSgt.)  21,  71. 
(SSgt.)    75.    (AlC)   43,  56. 

Utilities:    (SSgt.)    31,    32. 

fVire  Communications  Systems  Main- 
tenance:  (SSgt.)    56,   58. 


ANG  Technician 

( Weapons  Control  Systems  Tech- 
nician) 10.  $6,718  to  $7,615  per 
yr.  AFSC  32250  or  32270  with 
experience  on  MG-10  or  MG-13 
fire  control  systems.  Must  be  eli- 
gible  for   enlistment  in   the    ANG. 

{Flying  Training  Instructor,  NGC- 
12)  76.  $10,619  per  yr.  plus  mili- 
tary pay.  1st  Lt./Maj.  Must  pos- 
sess current  military  pilot  rating 
and  l.OOO  hours  of  recent  four- 
engine   flying   time. 

AFRes  Technician 
(Administrative     Clerk,      GS-5)      57. 

$5,181   per  yr. 
(Aircraft    Hydraulic    Systems    Mech. 

W-10)       27.       $3.08      per       hr. 

AlC/42152. 
(Aircraft   Instrument   &    Control  Sys- 
tems   Mechanic,    W-10)    27.    $3.08 

per    hr.    SSgt./42250. 
(Aircraft    Instrument    Mechanic,    W- 

10)    57.   $3.16  per  hr. 
(Aircraft  Maintenance   Officer,    Pilot, 

GS-12)    27.  $10,619  per  yr.  Capt./ 

4355;    49.    GS-11.    Capt./4344. 
(Aircraft  Mechanic,  W-10)    27.   $3.08 

per  hr.  SSgt./43151  A;  38.  $3.14  per 

hr.  SSgt./43151A;  57.  $3.16  per  hr. 
(Aircraft  Overhaul   Inspector,    W-11) 

27.   $3.19  per  hr.   TSgt./43171A. 
(Aircraft     Piston     Engine     Mechanic, 

W-10)     27.    $3.08    per    hr.    SSgt./ 

43251;    38.    $3.14    per    hr.    TSgt./ 

43271;      61.      $3.12/3.44     per     hr. 

SSgt.    and    AlC/43251. 
(Aircraft  Propeller  Mechanic,  W-10) 

27.  $3.08  per  hr.  SSgt./43151A;  38. 

$3.14   per   hr.    SSgt./42151A. 
(Aircraft     Sheet     Metal     Worker-In- 
tegral Tank  Sealer.  W-10)  38.  $3.14 

per  hr.   SSgt./53450. 
(Aircraft  Sheet  Metal  Worker,  W-10) 

27.  $3.08  per  hr.  SSgt./53450. 
(Aircraft  Systems  Electrician,  W-10) 

27.    $3.08   per   hr.    AlC/42350;   57. 

$3.16  per  hr. 
(Employment     Development     Officer, 

GS-U)    27.   $8,961    per  yr.   Capt./ 

7524. 
(Flight    Engineer,     W-12)     38.     $3.34 

per   hr.    MSgt./A43570. 
(Flight    Line    Mechanic,     W-10)     27. 

$3.08    per    hr.     SSgt./43151A;    38. 

$3.14    per    hr.    TSgt./43171A;    61. 

$3.12/3.44  per   hr.   SSgt./A43151A. 
(Management   Technician,    GS-7)    27. 

$6,269   per  yr.   TSgt./70270. 
(Military     Personnel     Clerk,      GS-5) 

27,    38,    57.    $5,181    per   yr.    SSgt./ 

73250. 
(Navigator,    GS-12)    27.    $10,619    per 

yr.    Capt./1535. 
(Operations   Flight   Clerk.    GS-5)    57. 
$5,181   per  yr. 


KEY 


UNIT 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18 
19 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 

74. 
75, 
76. 
77. 


4th  Air  Postal  Fit..  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  36112 
2nd  Air  Postal  Gp.,  NAS  Alameda,  California,  94502 
7th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  NAS  Alameda,  California,  94502 
8th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  NAS  Alameda,  California,  94502 
8500  Navigator  Tng.  Sq.,  Hamilton  AFB,  California,  94935 
24th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  March  AFB,  California,  92508 
414th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  March  AFB,  California.  92508 
3rd  AeroMed.  Evac.  Group.  Mather  AFB.  California.  95655 
42nd  Medical  Service  Sq..  Norton  AFB,  California.  92409 
163rd  Fighter  Group  (ANG),  Ontario  lAP,  California,  91761 
44th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California,  94535 
518th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Vandenberg  AFB,  California,  93437 
459th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Dover  AFB,  Delaware,  19901 
452nd  Medical  Service  Fit..  Eglin  AFB,  Florida.  32542 
471st  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  33030 
491st  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida.  33030 
37th  Medical  Service  Sq..  MacDill  AFB.  Florida.  33608 
453rd  Medical  Service  Fit..  Patrick  AFB.  Florida.  32925 
458th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Patrick  AFB.  Florida.  32925 
46th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq..  Chanute  AFB.  Illinois.  61866 
91st  Air  Terminal  Sq..  O'Hare  lAP.  Illinois.  60666 
5 1 2th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Forbes  AFB,  Kansas,  66620 

McConnell  AFB,  Kansas,  67221 
Barksdale  AFB,  Louisiana.  71110 
England  AFB.  Louisiana,  71304 
Andrews  AFB.  Maryland.  20331 
909th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331 
22nd  Medical  Service  Sq.,  2101  W.  Rogers  Ave., 

Baltimore.  Maryland.  21209 
403rd  Medical  Service  Fit..  2101  W.  Rogers  Ave.. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  21209 
401st  Medical  Service  Fit.,  L.  G.  Hanscom  Fid.,  Massachusetts,  01731 
19th  Medical  Service  Sq..  Otis  AFB.  Massachusetts.  02542 
402nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Otis  AFB.  Massachusetts.  02542 
4th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Gp.,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  48045 
419th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Keesler  AFB.  Mississippi.  39534 
493rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Columbus  AFB.  Mississippi,  39701 
131st  Combat  Support  Sq..  Robertson  ANG  Base. 

St.  Louis.  Missouri.  63145 
36th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB.  Missouri.  64030 
442nd  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri,  64030 
488th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Otlult  AFB,  Nebraska.  68113 
507th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  OfTuit  AFB,  Nebraska.  68113 
487th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Pease  AFB.  New  Hampshire.  03801 
33rd  Medical  Service  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 
88th  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 
8496th  Navigator  Tng.  Sq..  McGuire  AFB.  New  Jersey.  08641 
454lh  Medical  Service  Fit..  Kirtland  AFB.  New  Mexico.  87117 
34ih  Medical  Service  Sq..  USNAS.  Brooklyn,  New  York.  11234 


I 
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467th  Medical  Service  Fit., 
425th  Medical  Service  Fit., 
466th  Medical  Service  Fit., 
8498th  Navigator  Tng.  Sq., 


429th  Medical  Service  Fit., 
431st  Medical  Service  Fit. 


Stewart  AFB.  New  York.  12550 
Niagara  Falls  MAP.  New  York.  14306 
914th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Niagara  Falls  MAP.  New  York,  14306 
464ih  Medical  Service  Fit..  Seymour-Johnson  AFB.  North  Carolina.  27530 
504th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Grand  Forks  AFB,  North  Dakota,  58201 
503rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Lockbourne  AFB.  Ohio.  43217 
23rd  Medical  Service  Sq..  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio.  45433 
448th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  45433 
251st  Comm.  Gp.  (Mbl),  Springfield.  Ohio.  45501 
269lh  Comm.  Sq.  (RC)  Springfield.  Ohio.  45501 
302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Clinton  County  AFB.  Wilmington,  Ohio,  45177 
Det.  1.  269ih  Comm.  Sq.  (RC).  Zanesville.  Ohio 
447th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma.  73145 
40th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq..  Portland  lAP.  Oregon.  97218 
304th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq..  Portland  lAP.  Oregon,  97218 
33rd  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq.,  Greater  Pittsburgh  AP,  Pennsylvania,  15231 
92nd  Air  Terminal  Sq..  1160  Wyoming  Ave.. 
Wyoming.  Pennsylvania.  18644 

462nd  Medical  Service  Fit..  Sewart  AFB.  Tennessee.  37168 
496th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Bergstrom  AFB.  Texas.  78743 
20th  Medical  Service  Sq..  Carswell  AFB.  Texas,  76127 
499th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Carswell  AFB.  Texas.  76127 
34th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq..  Kelly  AFB.  Texas,  78241 
408th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Lackland  AFB.  Texas,  78236 
475th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Laughlin  AFB,  Texas.  78840 
Hq.  12th  Air  Force  (Res).  James  Connally  AFB.  Waco.  Texas,  76703 
480th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Webb  AFB,  Texas,  79720 
32nd  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq.,  BIdg.  6,  Fed.  Depot, 

Clearfield,  Utah,  84016 
449'h  Medical  Service  Fit..  Hill  AFB.  Utah,  84401 
83rd  Air  Terminal  Sq..  Vancouver  Bks.,  Washington,  98661 
167th  Military  Airlift  Gp..  Martinsburg  MAP.  West  Virginia,  25401 
521st  Medical  Service  Fit..  Ramey  AFB.  Puerto  Rico. 

APO  New  York.  09845 


(Painter-Airframe  Fabric  Worker,  W- 

9)    57.    $3.04  per  hr. 
(Panel    Engineer,     W-12)     27.     $3.30 

per    hr.    MSgt./A43570. 
(Personnel  Clerk.   Typing.   GS-5)    49. 

SSgt./73250. 
(Personnel  Staffing  Specialist.    GS-7) 

57.   $6,269  per  yr. 
(Pilot,    GS-12)    27.    $10,619    per    yr. 

Capt./ 1 045  E. 
(Radio    and    Radar   Repairer,    W-11) 

27.   $3.19   per  hr.   SSgt./3O150;   57. 

$3.30    per    hr.;    38.    (W-10)    $3.14 

per    hr.    SSgt./30170. 
(Supenisory      Operations     Assistant, 

GS-7)    49.    TSgt./27170. 
(Training  Instructor,  Instrument  Fly- 
ing Instructor.  GS-9)  38,  $7,479  per 

yr.   Non-ART/34151. 


Additional     Air    Reserve    Technic 
vacancies  in  the  aircraft  maintenai 
and  personnel  fields,  and  officer  pi 
tions   in    general   supply,   pilot,    n: 
gator,   aircraft   maintenance   and 
ployee     development     also     exist 
Minnesota,     Indiana,    Wisconsin 
adjoining   states.   Write:    Board.   L 
Civil     Service     Examiners,     Mpls. 
Paul  lAP,  Minn.,  55417. 

MOARS  PART  I 

Many  Mobilization  Assignee  (1 
1)  positions  (officer/airman) 
throughout  the  Air  Force  major  o 
mands.  Applicants  should  comp 
AF  Forms  1288  and  1051  in  dupli< 
and  forward  to  the  appropriate  ci 
mand. 
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P  news  .   .  . 

Approximately  a  half-million  persons 
ted  Civil  Air  Patrol  exhibits  during 
hrec-day  aerospace  open  house  at 
■swell  AFB,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
rch  24-26.  The  open  house  was  held 
:onjunction  with  the  Air  Force  As- 
iation's  20th  anniversary  convention, 
^'he  exhibits  depicted  CAP  programs 
I  activities.  Its  central  theme  was 
dual  role  of  CAP  in  aviation  and 
(lie  service. 

4ajor  General  Robert  P.  Taylor, 
;f  of  Air  Force  Chaplains,  has  au- 
rized  more  than  100  CAP  cadets 
take  part  in  this  year's  Air  Force 
ritual  Life  Program. 
?AP's  National  Executive  Commit- 
has  allocated  funds  to  make  this  a 
cial  cadet  summer  activity  for  both 
le  and  female  cadets. 
Spiritual  Life  conferences,  to  which 
cadets  have  been  invited  this  year, 
designed  to  augment  the  spiritual 
I  moral  lives  of  military  members, 
nference  sites  will  be  located  in 
w  Mexico,  Colorado,  California, 
shington   and   North   Carolina. 

DAP  has  approved  new  markings  for 
nes  of  its  corporate  air  fleet.  Be- 
ning  with  10  aircraft,  all  T-34 
mors,  the  new  markings  will  provide 
imple,  attractive  and  distinctive  color 
nbination  to  add  prestige  to  CAP. 
rhe  first  T-34  with  the  new  paint 
,  white  with  Bahama  blue  trim  and 
a  silver  wheel  wells  and  gear,  has 
:ady  made  its  appearance, 
fhere  are  107  T-34s  in  CAP's  in- 
itory  of  823  corporate  aircraft.  CAP 
;raft  fly  Air  Forc^  directed  search 
1  rescue  missions  and  perform  many 
nanitarian   mercy   missions. 

I   news  . .  . 

rhe  Extension  Course  Institute  at 
inter  AFB,  Alabama,  has  activated 
ht  new  Career  Development  Courses 
i  deleted  three  from  its  curriculum. 
New  courses  are:  30171,  Aircraft 
'ctronic  Navigation  Equipment  Tech- 
ian;  31000,  Advanced  Missile  Elec- 
nics;  31151,  Defense  Missile  Guid- 
:e  Mechanic  /  Technician;  31173, 
fense  Missile  Checkout  Equipment 
chnician;  32300,  Defensive  Fire  Con- 
•I  Systems;  43114,  Aircraft  Me- 
mic/ Technician  (Turboprop  Air- 
ift);  55250,  Carpentry  Specialist;  and 
670,  Work  Control  Technician. 
Deleted  were:  30111,  Aircraft  Elec- 
mic  Navigation  Equipment  Repair- 
in,  General;  32313,  Defensive  Fire 
mtrol  Systei77s  Mechanic;  and  43250, 
f  Engine  Mechanic. 


Members  of  ANG's  190th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group  recently  gave 
171  pints  of  blood  to  the  National  Defense  Blood  Program.  A2C  John 
Clark  of  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  unit  donates.  Nurse  Gloria  Holtz  assists. 


JAGARs  aid  extended  .  .  . 

Air  Force  Reserve  Judge  Advocate 
General  Area  Representatives 
(JAGARs)  will  render  legal  assistance 
to  survivors  of  military  personnel  who 
die  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  service. 

This  is  in  addition  to  legal  aid  for 
military  personnel,  their  dependents,  re- 
tired military  people  and  other  eligibles, 
on  military  and  civil  law  matters. 

Next  of  kin  not  living  near  active 
military  installations  may  obtain  names 
and  addresses  of  JAGARs  in  their  lo- 
calities by  contacting  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate,  Hq.  CONAC,  Robins  AFB, 
Georgia,  31094. 

Briefly  .  .  . 

"The  Voice  of  the  Valley,"  radio  sta- 
tion KGIL  has  received  the  Meritorious 
Service  Award  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Military  Department.  The  award 
was  made  in  appreciation  of  its  cooper- 
ation in  supporting  the  California  Air 
National  Guard.  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
West  Berliners  will  get  an  authentic 
view  of  the  historic  Alamo  during  a  16- 
day  open-air  fair  in  late  July  and  Au- 
gust. Theme  for  the  annual  German 
Volksfest  is  the  Republic  of  Texas  and 
the  Alamo.  Texas  Adjutant  General, 
Major  General  Thomas  S.  Bishop,  has 
pledged  full  support  to  the  project  by 
Texas  National  Guardsmen.  .  .  .  The 
Retired  Officers  Association's  Minne- 
sota Chapter  will  host  the  18th  Biennial 
Convention  on  September  29-30,  1966, 
in  Minneapolis.  It  marks  the  first  con- 
clave held  outside  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
area  since  ROA  moved  its  headquarters 
from  Los  Angeles   in   1944.   .   .   .   The 


Honolulu  Memorial,  erected  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  of  the  Pacific  in  Ha- 
waii, was  dedicated  on  May  1,  1966,  by 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. It  is  the  last  of  19  major  World 
War  II  memorials  built  by  the  com- 
mission and  the  only  one  commemorat- 
ing battle  casualties  of  the  Korean  War. 
.  .  .  One-year  prior  service  enlistments 
were  discontinued  effective  April  1, 
1966,  by  the  Air  National  Guard.  .  .  . 
The  388th  Bombardment  Group  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  17th  annual  re- 
union July  18-25,  in  Estes  Park,  Col- 
orado. The  414th  Bomb  Squadron  and 
the  97th  Bomb  Group  have  their  bi- 
annual reunion  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
August  19-21.  .  .  .  The  Air  National 
Guard  will  enter  75  team  members  in 
the  1966  All-Air  Force  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Championship  matches  at  Lackland 
AFB,  Texas,  during  May  and  June. 
Selected  shooters  will  qualify  by  com- 
peting in  practice  and  individual  matches 
during  state  eliminations.  .  .  .  The  937th 
Military  Airlift  Group  at  Tinker  AFB, 
Oklahoma,  recently  conducted  an  unus- 
ual commissioning  and  promotion  cere- 
mony 10,000  feet  above  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa. Nurses  Karen  Baucom  and 
Barbara  Oleman  were  sworn  in  as  sec- 
ond lieutenants  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. On  the  same  flight  Captain  F.  L. 
Perry  and  First  Lieutenant  Paul  New- 
man received  promotions  to  major  and 
captain,  respectively.  .  .  .  ANG's  118th 
Military  Airlift  Group,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, received  the  Military  Airlift 
Command's  Flying  Safety  Award  for 
1965.  It  was  the  first  heavy  transport 
group  to  compile  over  1 ,000  flying 
hours  in  a  single  month  and  has  flown 
19  cargo  missions  to  South  Vietnam. 
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England's  Prince  Philip,  an  avid  pilot,  was 
briefed  on  the  mission  of  the  928th  TCGp. 
by  Col.  Richard  George,  comdr.,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Patrick  Freeman  (I).  The  Prince  visited 
Chicago  during  a  fund  raising  tour,  (below) 
Brig.  Gen.  Jack  A.  Gibbs,  comdr.  6th  Region, 
holds  CON  AC'S  "Ground  Safety  Award," 
earned  thru  the  efforts  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Unruh,  (I)  the  region's  ground  safety  officer. 


sM 
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Adapting  AF  ground  safe- 
ty to  Air  Reserve 
Forces  was  theme  of  re- 
cent national  meeting 
at  Norton  AFB,  Calif. 
On  hand  were:  (l-r) 
Col.  Robt.  Terrill, 
NGB,  Wash.;  Leon  Stark, 
HqCONAdCol.P. 
Fojtik,  ANG,  Norton; 
and  Col.  Willis  Wood, 
chief,  A  F  ground 
safety,  Norton. 


Col.  Alfred  Kandel  (c),  CON  AG's  staff  fudge 

advocate,  met  with  Reservist-lawyers  at  a  recent 

J  AGAR  conference  in  Dallas,  Tex.  JAGARS 

now  can  give  legal  assistance  to  dependents  of 

Vietnam  casualties,  (l-r)  Lt.  Col.  Charles 

Wroton,  Chicago;  Lt.  Col.  Leonard  Choate,  Dallas; 

Col.  Kandel;  Col.  Robert  Dobbins,  San  Francisco, 

and  Maj.  Arthur  Gerwin,  New  York  City. 
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R  .  .  .  illustrates  the  severe 
arctic  weather  that  confronts 
members  of  the  Alaskan  Air 
Command.  This  remote  radar 
site  at  Tatalina,  Alaska,  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  air  defense  of 
North  America. 


Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  chief  of  staff,  USAF,  accepts  the  "Distinguishe 
Service  Award,"  citing  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  for  their  role  in  "Christnu 
Star"  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Hohnhorst,  president,  American  War  Mother 
Main  speaker  at  the  May  8  event  was  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  (r)  of  Idah 


Clarification  .  .  . 

The  news  item  titled  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  in  our  April  issue  con- 
tained some  incomplete  information. 

It  stated  that  Air  Force  Reservists 
being  transferred  or  retired  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  are  now  being  presented 
a  special  certificate  of  retirement. 

Air  National  Guardsmen  also  receive 
this  certificate. 

It  indicated  that  individuals  honor- 
ably separated  from  the  Reserves  may 
request  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
and  qualify  for  retirement  benefits  at 
age  60.  This  statement  was  incomplete. 

In  order  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  and  qualify  for  retire- 
ment benefits  at  age  60,  individuals 
must  have  completed  20  years  of  satis- 
factory service  for  retirement  and  meet 
other  eligibility  requirements  prior  to 
discharge. 

Persons  desiring  information  regard- 
ing qualifications  should  write  to:  Air 
Reserve  Personnel  Center,  3800  York 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  80205. 

"law"  Day  .  .  . 

Major  General  Donald  S.  Dawson, 
Air  Force  Reservist  and  president  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  spoke  at 
the  Law  Day  U.S.A.  observance  held 
May  2  at  the  Pentagon. 

Speaking  before  a  large  gathering, 
including  many  civilian  and  military 
dignitaries.  General  Dawson  explained 
the  meaning,  history,  and  reason  for 
the  observance.  He  noted,  "Law  Day  is 
not  a  celebration  for  lawyers:  it  is  not 
reserved  for  the  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary; indeed  it  is  not  even  set  aside  as 
a  day  for  lawmakers  in  the  Congress. 

"It  is  a  day  for  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  for  every  individual  to 
pause  for  reflection  on  our  system  of 


laws  that  has  given  us  our  liberties,  Y 
protected  our  persons  and  our  bu 
nesses  and  has  given  us  the  framewd 
upon  which  we  have  built  this  nation. 

"You  in  the  service  of  our  count 
have  a  greater  reason  to  respect 
law  than  others,  and  a  greater  oppi 
tunity  to  command  respect  for  the  1, 
.  .  .  you  are  in  fact  the  law — what  y 
do  and  say  is  interpreted  as  the  law! 

"I  would  say  you  also  have  the  gr^ 
est  responsibility  to  respect  the  law, 
you  are  bound  by  a  common  oath 
protect    and    defend    the    Constitutj 
against  all  enemies  .  .  ." 

Law  Day  was  first  observed  in  19; 
This  year's  theme  was  "Respect  the  L 
— ^It  Respects  You." 


Distinguished  service  .  .  . 

The  American  War  Mothers,  a 
tionwide  organization,  selected  the  / 
Reserve  Forces  to  receive  its  Disi 
gitished  Service  Award  for  the  part  i\ 
played  in  airlifting  gifts  to  servicen 
in  South  Vietnam  during  operat 
Christmas  Star. 

General    John    P.    McConnell.   c\ 
of  staff,  USAF,  accepted  the  award  d 
ing  a   Mother's  Day  ceremony   at 
Arlington    National    Cemetery.    Rej 
senting    the    Air   Reserve    Forces   « 
Major    General     Winston     P.     Wils 
chief,     National     Guard    Bureau, 
Brigadier   General    Nicholas    E.    Ah 
deputy   commander   of   the   Air   Fci 
Reserves  Second  Region. 

Following    are     excerpts    from     < 
accompanying    citation:     "This    he 
warming  and  spontaneous  expressior 
appreciation  .  .  .  would  not  have  ^ 
ceeded  were  it  not  for  the  determi 
assistance  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  ani 
Air  Reserve  Forces.  ...  In  a  short  ti  ■: 
thousands  of  Air  National  Guardsn 
and    Air   Force    Reservists    volunta 


)ordinated  resources  and  talents  to 
irry  these  gifts.  .  .  .  The  American 
'ar  Mothers  honor  our  U.S.  Air  I'orco 
id  Air  Reserve  Forces  for  oiitstand- 
g  performance  of  duty." 

ood  for  defense  .  .  . 

The  National  Guard,  in  cooperation 
ith  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
epartment  of  Defense,  has  begun  one 
'  the  most  widespread  blood  donor  pro- 
ams  ever  held  by  an  organization. 
Guard  units  across  the  nation  will 
ek  250,000  units  of  blood  from  their 
embers,  all  of  it  earmarked  for  de- 
nse use.  The  Blood  for  Defense  pro- 
am  will  extend  through  the  summer 
id  into  the  fall  months  and  is  being 
lonsored  by  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ation  of  the  United  States.  Major  Gen- 
al  James  F.  Cantwell,  association 
esident,  stated,  "We  regard  this  pro- 
am  as  a  direct  and  practical  method 
contributing  to  U.S.  military  opera- 
3ns  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  the  well- 
iing  of  our  comrades-in-uniform  of  the 
ctive  services  who  are  fighting  there." 


Flying  safety  awards  .  .  . 

An  Air  Force  Reserve  wing  and  two 
Air  National  Guard  groups  were  among 
24  Hying  units  receiving  Air  I'one 
l-'lighl  Safely  Award  plaques. 

The  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Bak- 
alar  AFB,  Indiana,  was  cited  for  13.000 
hours  of  flight  safety. 

Air  National  Guard  units  were:  the 
i33rd  Military  Airlift  Group,  Minneap- 
olis-St.  Paul  International  Airport,  Min- 
nesota, with  5.500  hours,  and  the  141st 
Fighter  Group,  Spokane  International 
Airport,  Washington,  7,000  hours. 

AHG  record  .  .  . 

The  118th  Military  Airlift  Group  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  set  an  Air 
National  Guard  record  for  heavy  trans- 
port flying  hours  logged  during  a  sin- 
gle month.  During  March,  the  group 
recorded  1,060  hours.  The  1,000-hour 
mark — no  other  ANG  transport  group 
has  ever  reached  this — was  passed  be- 
tween California  and  Nashville  on  March 
30,  by  a  C-97  returning  from  the 
group's  19th  mission  to  South  Vietnam. 


The  AN()  is  currently  Hying  over  200 
cargo  trips  a  month  in  support  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Commantl.  Of  these, 
more  than  100  are  in  direct  support  of 
Southeast  Asia.  A  trip  is  two  missions — 
one  hauling  cargo  to  a  base  on  the  out- 
bound flight  and  one  carrying  another 
load  on  the  return  flight. 

Medical  symposium  .  .  . 

Active  duty  and  Air  Reserve  Forces 
medical  personnel  met  in  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada,  April  21,  for  the  7'liird  Annual 
Reserve  Medical  Symposium. 

The  symposium,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  37th  Annual  Meetint,'  of  The 
Aerospace  Medical  Association,  cov- 
ered   aviation    and   space  travel. 

Presented  CONAC  Certificates  of 
Recognition  for  outstanding  improve- 
ment in  manning  and  operational  readi- 
ness, at  the  symposium  were:  the  34th 
Aeromedical  Evacuation  Squadron, 
Kelly  AFB,  Texas;  the  924th  Tactical 
Hospital,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas;  and  the 
503rd  Medical  Service  Flight,  Lock- 
bourne  AFB,  Ohio. 


PEOPLE  . 

OMMENDATIONS  .  .  .  Brigadier  General  Raymond  J. 
opecky  received  his  second  California  Medal  of  Merit 
ir  exceptional  service  as  commander  of  ANG's  146th 
[ilitary  Airlift  Wing,  Van  Nuys  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Colonel 
)hn  H.  Grimm  was  named  Continental  Air  Command's 
light  Surgeon  of  the  Year  for  1965.  In  addition,  his  com- 
and,  the  924th  Tactical  Hospital,  was  cited  as  one  of  the 
atstanding  units  of  its  type  by  CONAC. 

ESOURCEFULNESS  .  .  .  Captain  Philip  E.  Brickson,  of 
Wisconsin  ANG's  176th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron, 
cently  came  to  the  aid  of  his  instructor.  Air  Force  Captain 
mold  G.  Barry  near  Perrin  AFB,  Texas.  The  Air  Guards- 
an  was  on  his  first  solo  flight  in  an  F-102,  when  his  instruc- 
t's  chase  plane  flamed  out.  Radio  instructions  provided  by 
aptain  Brickson  enabled  the  latter  to  land  the  disabled 
rcraft  safely.  ...  In  still  another  example  of  resource- 
ilness,  Major  Herbert  A.  James  of  the  442nd  Military 
irlift  Squadron,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri,  recently 
d  a  small  Army  plane  to  safety.  The  plane,  with  five 
jrsons  aboard,  became  lost  when  it  experienced  electrical 
lilure.  Piloting  his  C-124,  the  major  led  the  plane  to  safety 
irough  congested  air  traffic  around  Kansas  City. 

SSIGNMENTS  .  .  .  Named  for  new  posts  and  four-star 
jneral  rank  are:  Lieutenant  General  James  Ferguson,  Air 
orce  deputy  chief  of  stafi"  for  Research  and  Development, 
t  commander,  AFSC,  September  1;  Lieutenant  General 
William  S.  Stone,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Personnel,  Hq. 
SAF,  to  air  deputy  to  the  SACEUR;  Lieutenant  General 
'avid  A.  Burchinal,  director,  joint  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
f  Staff,  to  deputy  commander-in-chief,  EUCOM;  and  Lieu- 
nant  General  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  commander-in-chief, 
LCOM,  to  commander-in-chief.  North  American  Air 
lefense  Command/ Continental  Air  Defense  Command;  all 
.ugust  1. 


Lieutenant  General  Henry  Viccellio 
becomes  commander,  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand, effective  August  1 ,  succeeding 
Lieutenant  General  Cecil  H.  Childre  who  is 
scheduled  to  retire  July  31. 

General  Viccellio  currently  is  deputy  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  unified  U.  S.  Strike 
Command.  Previously,  he  was  commander  of 
Tactical  Air  Command's  19th  Air  Force.  In 
both  positions,  he  has  played  an  active  part 
in  the  supervision  of  training  and  inspection 
of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  in  directing  their 
activities  throughout  the  year  and  during 
joint  exercises  such  as  "Swift  Strike"  and 
"Pine  Cone." 

Following  the  "Pine  Cone"  maneuvers,  the 
general  praised  the  combat  capability  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  saying,  "The  Air  Reserve 
components,  both  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve,  performed  right  along 
with  the  Regular  units  .  .  .  with  the  same 
efficiency  and  competence  as  the  Regidars." 


nMiircK^irflTivii 


■■'  "We  need  every  one  of  them  we  can 

get  our  hands  on,  and  we  need 

every  one  we  can  keep  in  our  program.^'' 


the  dollar  nineteen  carries  on 


*  Lt.   Gen.  Albert  P.   Clark 

Vice  Comdr.,  TAC 


O' 


"Combat  capability  of  C-119  aircraft  has  been 
significantly  improved  recently  by  Air  Force 
troop  carrier  units  assisted  and  guided  by  the 
Continental   Air   Command   Staff.    Developed 
and    perfected    by   Air   Force   Reservists    and 
Continental  Air  Command,  the  ''Alamo  Sling- 
shot^ method  of  aerial  delivery  has  been  eval- 
uated and  accepted  by  Tactical  Air  Command 
as  a  major  improvement  in  combat  aerial  de- 
livery. The  C-119'' s  true  value  lies  in  the  pin- 
point aerial  delivery  accuracy  it  can  achieve 
with   the    ''Slingshoi'    method   in    resupplying 
isolated  field  units,  and  in  its  self-sealing  fuel 
tanks  which  are  advantageous  under  combat 
conditions.   C-119   ^Boxcars^   entered   the   Air 
Force  inventory  almost  20  years  ago.  With  its 
improved  performance  and  use  through  the 
years,   this   aircraft   still  provides   a   versatile 
and   reliable   combat   transport   capability   to 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  to  the  active  estab- 
lishment.^' Maj.  Gen.  J.  S.  Holtoner 

Vice  Comdr..  CON  AC 


C^  LYING  Boxcar.  .  .  .  Dollar  Nine- 

-1.  teen.  .  .  .  call  them  what  you  will! 
This  two-engine  cargo  plane  is  un- 
gainly, slow  and  relatively  small;  but,  in 
the  hands  of  trained  Air  Force  Reserv- 
ists they  provide  valuable  support  to  the 
active  duty  elements  of  the  Departmeni 
of  Defense  (DOD). 

Six  months  ago  DOD  scheduled  eighi 
Reserve  troop  carrier  units  to  be  phasec 
out  by  October  1967  and  the  remaindei 
of  the  C-119  groups  to  convert  to  th( 
larger  C-124.  On  March  8,  however 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc 
Namara  reported  to  the  House  Armec 
Services  Committee  that  the  entire  air: 
lift  subject  is  being  reexamined  and  thati 
"We  now  intend  to  retain  over  the  nex 
two  years  a  larger  number  of  C-1 19s  i 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  than  we  ha 
previously  planned,  primarily  to  aug 
ment  the  tactical  assault  capability  c 
the  active  force  until  more  C-141s  bi 
come  available." 

The  initial  plan  called  for  Air  Fore 
C-1 24s  to  be  turned  over  to  the  R( 
serve  units  as  the  new  C-1 41  jet  tram 
ports  entered  the  active  force  inventory 
As  the  C-1 24s  became  available  the 
were  to  replace  the  C-1 19s. 

Two  factors  have  had  considerabj 
bearing  on  the  decision  to  retain  th 
C-1 19s.  The  first  is  the  increasing  airli, 
requirements  brought  on  by  the  war  i 
Vietnam.  The  other  is  the  improve 
combat  capability  of  the  C-1 19  throug 
a  new  system  of  cargo  delivery  calk 
the  Alamo  Slingshot.  , 

Developed  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wing.  Kelly  AF 
Texas,  up  to  six  standard  2,250-poui 
Army  A-22  containers  can  be  ejectt 
simultaneously  from  an  aircraft.  Tl 
system  gives  pinpoint  accuracy,  affon 
positive  ejection  time,  reduces  riggii 
and  loading  preparations,  and  places  tl 
drop  functions  directly  in  the  hands 
the  navigator. 

After  exhaustive  tests  by  the  Tactic 
Air  Command  (TAC),  the  Air  For 
approved  the  system  for  use  by 
C-119  units.  For  its  work  on  the  Alan 
Slingshot,  the  433rd  became  the  fii 
Air  Force  Reserve  unit  to  receive 
Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award. 

Another  significant  factor  in  the 
cision  to  extend  the  retention  of 
C-1  19s  is  the  enviable  record  of  airl 
support  the  Reservists  have  compil 
over  the  past  decade.  In  addition 
training   in   their  primary   mission— 


tl 


t 


;ault  airlift  for  TAC — they  have  turned  in  outstanding  pcr- 
"ormances  during  crises,  on  humanitarian  flights,  in  support 
)f  joint  training  exercises,  and  assisting  the  National  Aero- 
lautics  and  Space  Administration  in  its  space  vehicle  re- 
covery tests. 

Last  year's  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  serves  as 
I  good  example  of  the  valuable  contribution  made  by  Re- 
lervists  flying  C-119s.  Teamed  with  other  Reserve  units' 
C-123s  and  C-124s).  they  responded  within  hours  to  the 
emergency  airlift  requirement  called  Power  Pack.  It  was 
aunched  April  30,  1965.  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens 
ind  foreign  nationals  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to 
(vacuate  those  desiring  to  leave.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
Reservists  had  flown  1,747  missions,  carried  5.115  passen- 
!ers  and  airlifted  more  than  4,000  tons  of  cargo.  Their 
combined  flying  time  reached  almost  16,000  hours. 

Shortly  after  the  Power  Pack  airlift  began.  TAC's  Com- 
nander,  the  late  General  Walter  C.  Sweeney  Jr.,  commended 
he  Reservists  saying  their,  ".  .  .  timely  and  effective  response 
las  been  invaluable  to  Air  Force  Atlantic's  airlift  operations, 
fheir  efforts  during  the  past  week  again  highlight  the  need 

0  have  this  airlift  potential  available  for  such  emergencies." 
Able   to   land    at   almost   any   small   airport,   the   Flying 

boxcars  are  ideally  suited  to  mercy  missions.  They  have 
:arried  everything  from  cattle-feed  to  vitamins.  During 
December,  1964,  about  65  tons  of  hay  were  dropped  from 
Z^-119s  over  the  frozen  countryside  of  Montana.  This  emer- 
;ency  measure  helped  save  the  lives  of  an  estimated  100,000 
tarving,  snowbound  cattle.  Less  than  a  week  later,  they 
vere  flying  relief  missions  for  flood  victims  in  the  Pacific 
lorthwest  and  northern  California. 

When  Hurricane  Betsy  hit  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
J.S.  in  September,  1965,  the  C-119s  hauled  a  variety  of 
emergency  supplies  into  the  area,  including  food,  medicine, 
md  the  people  and  equipment  needed  to  restore  power  to 
he  devastated  communities.  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert  of 
.ouisiana  called  the  operation  a  ".  .  .  domestic  version  of 
he  Berlin  airlift."  In  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  General  Cecil 
rhildre,  commander  of  the  Continental  Air  Command,  the 
:ongressman  wrote,  "The  timely  and  effective  assistance  .  .  . 
)revented  a  catastrophic  loss  of  life.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the 
!!ommittee  on  Armed  Services  are  immensely  proud  of  the 
ledicated  men  and  women  who  demonstrated  once  again 
heir  unique  ability  to  perform  in  an  outstanding  manner  in 
ime  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  time  of  war." 

During  the  past  Christmas  season,  C-119s  played  a  vital 
ole  in  the  nationwide  operation  known  as  Christmas  Star. 
vlore  than  200  tons  of  gifts  to  American  servicemen  in 
/ietnam  were  collected  by  the  citizens  of  every  state.  The 
ob  of  transporting  the  gifts  from  the  collection  points  to 
iVest  Coast  air  terminals  was  accomplished  primarily  by  the 
^-119s.  Larger  transports  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  then 
vere  used  to  carry  the  gifts  across  the  Pacific. 

Assault  airlift  is  the  basic  mission  of  Reserve  troop  car- 
ier  units.  The  C-119  aircrews  train  closely  with  the  Army's 
lirborne  and  special  forces  personnel,  to  airlift  them  and 
heir  equipment  into  forward  combat  areas  and  to  keep  them 
esupplied  with  food,  medicine  and  ammunition. 

Even  while  flying  training  missions  the  Reservists  are 
lugmenting  the  active  duty  forces.  They  have  accounted  for 

1  substantial  portion  of  USAF's  requirement  to  support  the 
\rmy  in  troop  and  equipment  drop  training  within  the  U.S. 
n  joint  exercise  Casual  Crest,  the  Alaskan  Air  Command 
employed  the  Reserve  planes  to  transport  the  Army  para- 
roopers  to  the  jump  zones  and  to  fly  resupply  and  courier 
Tiissions  throughout  the  exercise.  They  flew  44  sorties  and 
iirdropped  119  paratroopers  and  17  tons  of  equipment.  As 
m  incidental  mission,  a  C-119  was  used  to  deliver  11,000 
Dounds  of  aviation  fuel  to  a  remote  communications  station 


far  above  the  Arctic  Circle. 

During  the  recent  Clove  Hitch  I  exercise,  eighty  C-119s 
joined  thirty-two  TAC  C-130s  to  carry  out  the  airborne 
phase  of  the  all-service  training  maneuver.  The  I'txing 
Bo.xcars  helped  transport  1,682  members  of  the  Army's  10 1  si 
Airborne  Division  from  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  to  a  drop 
zone  at  the  Camp  Lcjeune  Marine  Corps  facility  in  North 
Carolina.  Also,  they  helped  deliver  about  260  tons  of  com- 
bat equipment.  When  the  exercise  was  over,  they  were 
used  to  return  the  men  and  supplies  to  Fort  Campbell. 

These  instances  of  the  activities  of  Reserve  aircrews  and 
their  C-119s  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  total  support 
they  provide  each  day  of  the  year.  Ungainly?  .  .  .  Slow?  .  .  . 
Small?  Perhaps;  but,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  continues  to 
reap  big  dividends  from  its  Dollar  Nineteens. 


■'•^jgs^r^iWaW'.' 


"The  'Boxcars'  .  .  .  still  provide 

a  versatile  and  reliable  combat  transport 

capability."  .  .  .  (a)  A  vehicle  of 

the  101st  Airborne  Div.  is  offloaded  during 

"Clove  Hitch  I ."  (b)  Students  and 

instructors  at  Fort  Benning  board  a  C-119 

for  delivery  to  the  jump  zone. 
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In-House  ingenuity  increases 
combat  capability,  safety  and 
efficiency  while  saving  time 
and  money.  Some  examples  of. 


ANG  resourcefulness 


S" 


Rebuilt  from  "scrap"  by  members  of  the 

1 17th  Tactical  Control  Sq.,  this 

radar  set  again  plays  a  role 

in  the  Air  Force's  early  warning  network. 


Television  circuit  installed  by  specialists 
of  the  146th  Military  Airlift  Wg. 
helps  MSgts.  W.  Haworth  (I)  ,  and  Manny 
Macias  control  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  operations  on  the  Van  Nuys  flight  line. 


A  CLOSED  circuit  television  system  is  adding  a  nev 
_^^  dimension  to  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  operations  a 
the  Van  Nuys  Air  National  Guard  Base  in  California. 

The  system  is  the  product  of  the  excellent  relationshi] 
which  exists  between  the  Van  Nuys  military  personnel  an< 
local  industry,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  146th  Con 
solidated  Aircraft  Maintenance  Squadron  members.  Thi 
television  camera  was  presented  to  the  146th  as  a  gift  o 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Tele 
phone  and  Electronics. 

In  addition  to  installing  the  camera  on  the  roof  of  ai 
aircraft  hangar  and  linking  it  with  a  monitor  in  the  unit' 
Maintenance  Control  Center,  the  ingenious  Air  Guardsmei 
added  a  special  feature:  remote  control.  With  this  feature, 
supervisor  in  the  Control  Center  can  point  the  camera  in  an; 
direction  .  .  .  up,  down,  left  or  right.  | 

The  value  of  the  television  system  is  enhanced  by  th 
squadron's  important  mission.  These  Air  Guardsmen  repa' 
and  service  the  C-97  transport  planes  of  ANG's  146th  Mil 
tary  Airlift  Wing,  also  at  Van  Nuys.  These  planes  are  pai 
of  the  ANG  airlift  force  which  is  performing  requiremeni 
for  the  Military  Airlift  Command.  They  are  helping  accorr 
plish  its  vital  mission  by  transporting  men  and  supplies  t 
any  destination  along  the  command's  global  routes  an 
especially  to  the  air  terminals  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  essential  that  these  planes  be  kept  in  the  safest  fiyiq 
condition  possible.  This  requires  efficient  maintenance  sen 
ices.  These  services  include  scheduling  the  technician  worl 
load  such  as  the  periodic  inspection  of  the  aircraft,  pro 
essing  materiel  transactions,  and  dispatching  specialists,  par 
and  equipment  to  the  repair  docks  in  the  hangar.  Accon 
plishing  these  functions  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Maint 
nance  Control  Center  personnel. 

Formerly,  the  center  supervisors  relied  almost  exclusive 
on  voice  communications  for  collecting  the  data  tht 
needed.  If  the  center  were  equipped  with  "eyes."  it  w 
reasonable  to  assume  the  supervisors  could  function  mo 
efficiently.  The  theory  proved  to  be  correct.  When  combim 
with  radio  and  telephone,  the  television  system  provid 
supervisors  with  instant  knowledge  of  the  status  and  wher 
abouts  of  any  of  the  wing's  sixteen  C-97s. 

An  example  of  how  the  system  is  being  used  is  in  t! 
scheduling  of  planes  to  be  moved  between  parking  are 
and  maintenance  hangars.  Previously,  this  required  a  sup« 
visor  to  spend  precious  man-hours  at  the  scene.  Now.  ai 
of  the  three  maintenance  supervisors  in  the  Control  Cent 
can  keep  visual  tabs  on  the  operation  and  direct  the  flig 
line  crews  by  radio. 

Not  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels,  the  Air  Guardsm 
now  are  working  on  the  idea  of  adding  a  telephoto  lens 
the  camera  and  making  it  possible  for  the  center  person! 
to  operate  it  by  remote  control. 

In  summary,   the    146th   is   demonstrating   that    local 
genuity,  combined  with  the  techniques  of  modern  scien 
is  saving  time  and  money  while  increasing  the  safety 
combat  effectiveness  of  ANG's  airlift  force. 


cTTHROUCiH  initiative  and  technical  ability,  an  Air  Na- 
^Vtional  Ciiiard  unit  saved  a  $200,000  radar  set  from 
he  scrap  heap  and  added  it  to  the  Air  Force  network  that 
jiiards  the  skies  of  North  America. 

Toward  the  end  of  1963,  ANG's  117th  Tactical  Control 
5quadron  (then  an  aircraft  control  and  warning  flight),  at 
savannah,  Cieorgia,  learned  that  a  radar  set  similar  to  the 
)ncs  they  used  had  been  turned  in  to  the  salvage  yards  at 
^olloman  AFB,  New  Mexico.  Technically  called  an  AN/ 
VlPS-16,  Heii;ht  Finder,  the  set  was  accepted  by  the  117th 
vith  the  intention  of  cannibalizing  it  for  some  badly  needed 
pare  parts. 

On  November  27,  1963,  the  gear  arrived  at  Savannah 
ifter  a  long  trip  from  Holloman  on  an  open  staked  body 
railer  truck.  It  was  badly  damaged,  timeworn  and  weather 
)eaten.  Even  so,  it  represented  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
military  hardware  ...  in  terms  of  money  and  in  the  air  de- 
fense of  our  country.  Colonel  Creighton  L.  Rhodes,  com- 
mander of  the  117th,  decided  to  postpone  the  idea  of 
:annibalization  and,  instead,  let  the  members  of  the  unit 
3ut  it  back  in  working  order. 

The  repair  job  hinged  on  the  Air  Guardsmen  being  able  to 
eplace  those  parts  that  absolutely  were  beyond  salvage. 
\fter  much  time-consuming  paper  work,  some  of  the  re- 
)iacement  parts  were  obtained  from  Air  Force,  Navy  or 
Warine  Corps  supply  depots.  Parts  that  were  not  available 
rom  the  military  depots  were  manufactured  by  the  Air 
juardsmen.  "This  required  a  considerable  amount  of  initia- 
ive,  ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  and  many  hours  of  labor,"" 
Zolonel  Rhodes  reported  to  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Fifteen  months  and  861  man-hours  after  starting  the 
)roject.  Colonel  Rhodes  proudly  announced  the  availability 
)f  a  fully  operational  AN/TPS-40  radar,  an  improved  ver- 
;ion  of  the  original  Height  Finder.  The  Georgia  Air  Guards- 
nen  knew  it  was  in  good  working  condition  because  they 
lad  used  it  for  seven  days  before  dismantling  it  for  shipment 
o  the  133rd  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  Flight  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

The  significance  of  the  project  was  summed  up  by  Colonel 
Rhodes:  "This  unit  has  received  a  great  amount  of  satisfac- 
ion  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  training  in  repairing  this 
"adar  set.  The  training  received  could  not  have  been  accom- 
jjished  under  any  other  circumstances.  This  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  save  our  Air  Force  and  Air  National  Guard  a  large 
imount  of  money  and  contributed  a  radar  set  to  our  national 
defense  structure  .  .  .'" 


^TRAFE  a  target  while  zipping  through  space  at  460 
^  m.p.h.  Arrive  at  an  immediate  determination  as  to 
'our  accuracy.  Impossible,  you  say?  Well,  it's  being  done 
It  the  Air  National  Guard's  Camp  Atterbury  gunnery  range 
tear  Indianapolis. 

Three  Indiana  Air  Guardsmen  pooled  their  talents  to 
:onstruct  an  electronic  scoring  device  which  records  each 
Hillet  as  it  hits  the  target.  Then,  through  ground-to-air  radio, 
he  pilots  immediately  learn  the  results  of  their  firing.  Get- 
ing  such  information  while  the  circumstances  of  the  strafing 
un  are  still  fresh  in  the  pilot's  mind  is  invaluable.  A  good 
un  would  confirm  the  wisdom  of  repeating  techniques  just 
:ompleted.  Conversely,  an  unsuccessful  run,  quickly  iden- 
ified.  would  allow  time  for  corrections  during  subsequent 
lasses.  The  result  is  increased  combat  effectiveness. 

The  men  responsible  for  building  the  system  and  installing 
t  are  members  of  the  Atterbury  range  detachment.  Senior 
Vlaster  Sergeant  Robert  E.  Smith  assembled  the  electronic 
;ear,  Major  Chester  E.  Carey  built  the  chassis  and  cabinets, 
ind  Master  Sergeant  Robert  D.  Woods  manufactured  the 
special  panels  for  the  range's  three  targets. 


Pilots  quickly  learn  results  of 
strafing  runs  through  electronic 
scoring  device  built  by  Air  Guardsmen 
at  the  Camp  Atterbury  range. 
Targets  absorb  more  than 
50,000  bullets  before  being  replaced. 

Basically,  the  system  includes  20-foot-square  plywood 
boards  covered  with  a  blanket  of  high-carbon-content  rubber 
that  can  conduct  electricity.  Cloth  targets  are  stapled  to  the 
rubber  blanket  and  the  current  is  turned  on.  When  a  ma- 
chine gun  bullet  or  cannon  shell  pierces  the  target,  it  inter- 
rupts the  flow  of  electricity  through  the  blanket.  This  acti- 
vates an  electronic  tube  on  the  master  control  panel  which 
is  located  in  the  range  tower  about  1,200  feet  from  the  tar- 
gets. Attached  to  the  panel  is  an  electro-mechanical  counter 
which  gives  an  instantaneous  reading  of  the  number  hits. 

The  idea  for  the  system  came  from  Air  Guard  pilots  who 
had  used  a  similar  device  while  training  at  the  Yuma  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  in  Arizona.  The  Air  Guardsmen  borrowed 
the  plans  then  started  collecting  the  necessary  parts.  "It 
took  us  longer  to  round  up  the  parts  than  it  did  to  build  and 
install  the  system,"  said  Sergeant  Smith.  "For  instance,  the 
original  drawings  called  for  the  counter  tube  to  come  from 
England  and  the  mechanical  counter  to  come  from  Switzer- 
land .  .  .  but  they  just  weren't  available.  We  wrote  to  U.S. 
electronics  manufacturers,  though,  and  they  came  through  in 
good  style."  Other  parts  were  borrowed,  salvaged  or  just 
plain  hand-made  using  liberal  doses  of  ingenuity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  system  contains  a  Sergeant  Smith  "special,"  a 
built-in  test  circuit. 

The  Air  Guardsmen  even  added  some  improvements.  The 
Marine's  device  at  Yuma  is  hooked  up  to  only  one  target, 
whereas  the  one  at  Camp  Atterbury  can  handle  three.  The 
targets  are  connected  to  the  range  tower  by  buried  cables. 
If  a  cable  is  shot  out  accidentally,  a  switch  invented  by 
Sergeant  Smith  gives  the  range  operator  instant  access  to 
either  of  the  other  two  targets. 

The  Atterbury  range  is  used  by  Air  Guard  fighter  pilots 
from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  by  two 
squadrons  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  fighter  pilots  from  the 
Glenview  Naval  Air  Station  near  Chicago. 

The  accuracy  and  speed  of  the  scoring  device  make  it  a 
valuable  tool  in  the  Air  Guard's  training  program.  As  a 
result,  plans  are  being  considered  to  install  a  similar  system 
at  ANG's  only  other  air-to-ground  gunnery  range,  Volk 
Field,  Wisconsin.  If  so,  the  resourcefulness  of  Major  Carey 
and  Sergeants  Smith  and  Woods  will  be  an  inspiring  guide. 
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Information  picked  up  on  radars  manned  by 
A  AC  personnel  is  transmitted  to 
the  NORAD  combat  operations  center  (COC) 
at  Colorado  Springs.  The  COC  (r)  is 
the  nerve  center  of  North  America's  aero- 
space defense  system.  In  the 
underground  complex  the  battle  staff,  util- 
izing highly-sophisticated 
electronic  equipment,  interprets  informa- 
tion from  the  strategic  detection 
networks  for  use  in  the  tactical  control 
of  the  continent' s  air  defenses. 
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The  combat  operations  center  is  part  of  an 
underground  center  carved  from  solid 
granite  inside  a  mountain.  This  "hard  site" 
also  houses  elements  of  NORAD's 
Space  Defense  Center,  Intelligence  Data 
Handling  System,  Air  Weather 
Service,  Defense  Communications  Agency 
and  the  Civil  Defense  National 
Warning  Center. 


THE  ALASKA] 


C~7HE  "Air  Crossroads  of  the  World,"  is  the  strategic 
^^I  position  Alaska  holds  for  people  concerned  with  thcj 
air  defense  of  North  America.  Why?  Because  an 
attack  by  manned  bombers  or  intercontinental  ballistic  mis-| 
siles  could  well  pass  through  the  skies  over  Alaska.  It  lies 
along  the  shortest  air  route  between  Eastern  Siberia  and  the 
industrial  heart  of  America,  and  on  the  polar  air  route  be 
tween  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  A  narrow,  55-mile  strip  of 
water  (the  Bering  Strait)  separates  our  49th  State  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Alaskan  Air  Command  (AAC)  is  the  air  component 
of  the  unified  U.S.  Alaskan  Command   (ALCOM). 

The  AAC  headquarters  is  at  Elmendorf  AFB  near  Aa 
chorage.  More  than  10,000  USAF  officers  and  airmen,  and 
almost  2.000  civilians  man  AACs  network  of  radar  anci 
communication  sites,  fighter-interceptor  and  transport  air 
craft,  and  its  support  groups  and  squadrons. 

AAC  plays  a  vital  role  in  protecting  the  more  than  U 
million  square  miles  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  anc 
their  seaward  approaches.  The  command's  aircraft  contro 
and  warning,  communications,  and  radar  surveillance  sites 
are  operated  and  supported  by  AAC  personnel  for  the  oper 
ational  use  of  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Commam 
(NORAD)  and  the  Air  Defense  Command  (ADC).  Om 
of  NORAD's  three  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  Systen 
(BMEWS)  sites  is  located  at  Clear.  Alaska.  The  others  an 
at  Thule,  Greenland,  and  at  Fylingdales  Moor,  Great  Britait^ 

AAC  radars  also  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Distan 
Early  Warning  (DEW)  line.  The  Alaskan  segment  of  th 
DEW  line  extends  along  the  Arctic  Ocean,  down  th' 
Chukchi  and  Bering  coasts  and  along  the  Aleutian  chain 
inland  are  ground-controlled  intercept  site  radars. 

Information  collected  by  these  stations  and  the  BMEW 
sites  is  channeled  into  NORAD's  new  combat  operation 
center  1,400  feet  below  the  granite  top  of  Cheyenne  Moun 
tain  in  Colorado.  This  is  the  nerve  center  which  would  tram 
mit  the  warning  of  attack  and  from  which  the  defensiv 
battle  would  be  directed.  The  center  is  linked  directly  wit 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington,  the  Canadian  Dt 
fence  Force  headquarters  in  Ottawa  and  to  other  majt 
military  commands. 

The  air  defense  of  Alaska's  586,000  square  miles  is  accorr 
plished  by  the  command's  16  aircraft  control  and  warni 


BLANKET  R»OAR  COVERAGE 


The  diiii>ram  (I)  illus- 
trates the  scope  of 
North  America's  radar 
detection  system.  The 
sites  operated  l^y  A  AC 
personnel  are  linked 
by  a  communications 
system  called  "White 
Alice."  The  network's 
huge  antennas  (r)  are 
scattered  throughout 
Alaska.  The  system 
provides  a  reliable 
means  of  transmitting 
and  receiving  vital 
information. 
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his  major  commandos  primary  mis- 
on  is  to  assist  NORAD  in  guarding 
le  ISorth  American  continent  against 
irospace  attach  from  across  the  top 
f  the  world. 

iC  personnel  also  .  .  . 

•  provide  for  the  air  defense  of  Alaska; 

•  wail  vital  comniunications  facilities 
which  link  early  warning  sites 

with  the  NORAD  command  post;  and 

•  furnish  intra-tlieater  airlift 

and  logistical  support  for  tenant  units 
and  other  Government  agencies. 


C&W)  radar  sites  and  the  planes  of  the  317th  Fighter- 
erceptor  Squadron.  With  headquarters  at  Elmendorf,  the 
7th  has  elements  positioned  at  three  forward  bases.  Corn- 
ed, these  units  provide  continuous  air  defense  coverage 
Alaska.  This  includes  four  basic  functions:  detection, 
ntification,  interception  and  if  necessary,  the  destruction 
an  enemy's  vehicles  of  attack.  All  approaching  aircraft  are 
ked  up  and  plotted  by  the  AC&W  radar  operators.  If  a 
ack""  remains  unidentified  longer  than  60  seconds,  pilots 
the  317th"s  supersonic  aircraft  "scramble"  to  make  posi- 
i  identification  and  take  the  required  action. 
During  1965,  pilots  of  the  317th  flew  more  than  20,000 
jrs.  In  spite  of  hazardous  flying  conditions  due  to  Alaska's 
ere  winter  climate,  it  was  named  (in  April)  one  of  the  24 
)AF  units  to  receive  the  Air  Force  Flight  Safety  Award. 
rhe  317th  pilots  fly  the  F-102,  an  all-weather  jet  inter- 
)tor  that  uses  electronic  "eyes"  to  locate  hostile  aircraft 
ring  the  day  or  night.  The  plane  has  a  speed  of  850  m.p.h. 
i  a  ceiling  above  50,000  feet.  Radar  guides  it  to  a  point 
ere  its  air-to-air  Falcon  missiles  or  2.75  Mighty  Mouse 


rockets  are  within  range.  Then,  the  plane's  electronic  fire- 
control  system  automatically  fires  the  weapons.  Their  con- 
ventional or  nuclear-tipped  warheads  can  be  guided  by  radar 
or  heat-seeking  devices. 

AAC  is  augmented  by  units  of  ADC  assigned  to  Alaska 
on  a  rotational  duty  basis.  The  ADC  pilots  fly  the  F-106. 
It  can  reach  speeds  of  over  1,400  m.p.h.  Under  combat- 
intercept  conditions  the  plane  flies  and  fires  automatically, 
employing  highly  sophisticated  electronic-guidance  and  fire- 
control  systems.  Its  armament  consists  of  a  Genie  nuclear 
rocket  and  several  Super  Falcon  missiles. 

Communications  is  a  key  phase  in  the  aerospace  defense 
of  North  America.  In  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions, 
severe  weather  poses  a  constant  hazard  to  landlines  and 
buried  cables,  and  adverse  atmospheric  conditions  have  a 
serious  efl'ect  on  ordinary  radio  transmissions.  These  prob- 
lems are  overcome  by  using  ultra  high  frequency  radio 
beams  which  are  transmitted  and  relayed  from  one  installa- 
tion to  another. 

AAC  has  33  of  these  installations — called  While  Alice — 
which  arc  extremely  reliable.  Technically  named  Forward 
Propagation  hy  Tropospheric  Scatter,  the  system  is  a  radical 
method  of  beaming  microwaves  over  the  horizon.  It  is  sim- 
pler and  less-costly  than  the  previous  radio  carriers.  The 
White  Alice  sites  use  broader  band  widths  which  allow  a 
much  greater  channel  capacity  than  the  older  systems  and 
can  carry  many  voice  and  telegraph  messages  simultaneously. 
The  quality  of  voice  reception  is  comparable  to  a  local  tele- 
phone call. 

intra-theater  airlift  is  the  mission  of  the  17th  Troop 
Carrier  Squadron,  headquartered  at  Elmendorf.  With  ski- 
equipped  C-130  Hercules  and  C-123  Providers.  1 7th  aircrews 
play  a  vital  role  in  transporting  men  and  supplies  to  the 
scattered  and  isolated  radar  and  communications  sites. 

Logistical  support  in  the  arctic  is  unusually  difficult.  Tem- 
peratures drop  as  low  as  70  degrees  below  zero  (Fahrenheit) 
and  high  winds  are  a  severe  threat  to  flight  safety.  Most  of 
the  radar  stations  are  situated  atop  Alaska's  rugged  moun- 
tains. Primitive  "bush"  landing  strips  have  been  carved  out 
of  the  sides  of  these  mountains  and  often  provide  only  one 
approach  and  departure  route  for  pilots. 

Only  Elmendorf  and  Eielson  AFBs  have  rail  service.  Just 
one  radar  station  has  rail  service  and  two  are  accessible  only 
by  air.  The  remainder  can  be  reached  by  water  routes  and 
some  of  these  only  during  the  short  summer. 

Once  each  year,  when  the  ice  pack  recedes  from  the  arctic 
coast,  AAC's  remote  stations  are  stockpiled  with  non-perish- 
able supplies  under  a  civilian  contract.  The  project  is  called 

see  NEXT  page 
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Minutes  after  a  "scramble"  is  called,  F-106 

"Delta  Darts"  flying  at  Mach  2  can 

intercept  and  identify  an  "unknown"  picked 

up  on  AC&W  radar.  F-106  units,  on 

rotational  duty  from  the  continental  U.S., 

augment  AAC's  air  defense  forces. 


F-102  "Delta  Daggers,"  all-weather  interceptors, 

takeoff  to  check-out  an  unidentified 

aircraft  in  the  Alaskan  Air  Command's  defense 

area.  The  F-102s  play  a  significant  part 

in  the  command's  mission  of  guarding  the  skies 

over  Alaska  and  America's  northern  border. 


ir 
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Mona  Lisa.  Big  barges  are  towed  through  the  Bering  Straits 
or  up  the  Yukon  to  carry  materials  ranging  from  bulldozers 
to  razor  blades.  However,  Mona  Lisa  cannot  meet  all  of  the 
resupply  needs  of  these  stations.  Storage  facilities  are  limited 
and  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  perishables,  spare  parts 
and  mail.  These  items  are  delivered  by  the  17th  crews. 

Two  DEW  line  sites  on  the  Greenland  ice  cap  are  sup- 
plied through  the  17th"s  C-130s.  The  AAC's  5040th  Con- 
solidated Aircraft  Maintenance  Group  has  men  and  equip- 
ment on  hand  at  Sondrestrom  AB,  Greenland,  to  support 
this  resupply  effort. 

The  command  also  provides  extensive  support  to  all  Air 
Force  installations.  Federal  agencies  and  to  other  military 
organizations.  This  support  is  in  the  form  of  aerial  shipment, 
resupply  and  transportation  as  well  as  numerous  non-aerial 
services.  A  few  examples  of  this  support  are:  operation  of 
the  Shemya  Air  Force  Station  (AFS)  for  elements  of  ADC. 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  governmental  agencies;  operation 
of  the  Point  Barrow  AFS  for  the  Navy-sponsored  Arctic 
Research  Laboratory  and  for  an  ADC  distant  early  warning 
site;  supporting  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command's  Arctic 
Aeromedical  Laboratory  at  Ft.  Wainwright;  and,  operation 
of  Eielson  primarily  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the 
Military  Airlift  Command's  Air  Weather  Service. 

Another  vital  role  of  AAC  is  its  participation  in  search 
and  rescue  activities.  Detachment  1,  Western  Aerospace  Res- 
cue and  Recovery  Center,  commonly  known  as  the  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  (RCC),  is  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  AAC.  Located  at  command  headquarters,  RCC  directs 
search  and  rescue  missions  in  Alaska  working  closely  with 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  Coast  Guard,  Air 
National  Guard,  state  police,  and  mountain  rescue  groups. 
The  center  responds  to  distress  calls  from  civil  and  military 
aircraft,  boats,  hunters,  or  anyone  lost  or  in  trouble.  Averag- 
ing one  request  for  help  a  day,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
over  a  half-dozen  missions  underway  simultaneously  during 
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the  busy  summer  season.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  aircraf 
mostly  C-123s  and  HH-21  helicopters,  used  in  the  scari 
and  rescue  are  from  AAC's  501 7th  Operations  Squadro: 
In  addition  to  its  continuous  aerospace  defense  missio; 
AAC  is  often  involved  in  humanitarian  actions.  Foremq 
among  these  endeavors  was  the  support  it  rendered  to  tl 
citizens  of  Alaska  during  the  March  1964  earthquake.  Eigl) 
een  AAC  units  received  the  Air  Force  Outstanding  Ut. 
Award  for  their  participation  in  the  disaster  relief  and  reco 
ery  program  following  the  devastating  quake. 

The   Air   Reserve   Forces   .   .    . 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  play  a  significant  part  in  t 
year-round  activities  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Command.  Althou 
only  one  Air  National  Guard  unit  is  assigned  to  AAC,  t 
majority  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces'  flying  units  look  to  A/ 
for  logistical  support  during  summer  encampments,  on  rag 
iar  training  flights,  and  when  participating  in  joint  exercis' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Reserve  units  furnish  a  good  di 
of  support  to  AAC,  helping  it  meet  the  airlift  requiremei 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Alaskan  Command  forces  station 
in  the  area,  and  by  flying  humanitarian  missions. 

The  144th  Air  Transport  Squadron  is  the  one  Air  Natioi 
Guard  unit  assigned  to  AAC.  There  are  no  Air  Foi 
Reserve  units  assigned  to  AAC.  As  the  gaining  commar 
AAC  supervises  the  training  and  inspection  of  the  144 
The  unit's  headquarters  is  located  at  the  Kulis  ANG  B 
which  adjoins  the  Anchorage  International  Airport.  Anotl 
unusual  feature  of  the  144th  is  its  diversified  mission 
primary  mission  is  training,  however,  it  augments  AAC 
accomplishing  its  routine  airlift  activities.  The  unit 
furnishes  airlift  support  for  the  Military  Airlift  Comma 
and  trains  in  assault  airlift  techniques  for  the  Tactical 
Command. 

The     144th's    aircrews    fly    the    jet-augmented.     C-1 
Provider.  Three  of  the  eight  planes  are  equipped  with 


AC&W  sites,  in  remote  areas  of  the  49th 
State  depend  on  17th  TCSq.,  C-123s  jor 
transportation  and  resupply  of  almost  all 
the  items  needed  to  exist.  The 
versatile  planes  brave  all  types  of  weather 
and  terrain  to  maintain  AAC's 
vital  lifeline  to  the  isolated  outposts. 


lermit  the  Air  Guardsmen  to  land  at  AAC's  remote  sites 
1  though  the  runways  are  covered  with  snow.  About  50 
;ers  and  240  airmen  are  assigned  to  the  144th. 
"he  unit   played   a  historic   part  during  the   devastating 
hquake  that  hit  Alaska  on  March  27,   1964.  Anchorage 

the  city  hit  hardest  and  many  of  the  Air  Guardsmen 
e  victims  as  well  as  rescuers.  Shortly  after  the  quake 
ed,  one  of  the  C-123s  was  started  and  served  as  an 
Tgency  control  tower.  It  replaced  the  demolished  tower 
\nchorage  International  Airport,  and  its  radio  was  used 
ilert  the  world  to  the  disaster. 

'he  next  morning,  two  of  the  ANG  C-123s  were  used 
ransport  Army  Guardsmen  to  Seward  and  Kodiak,  then 
led  a  cargo  of  diesel  fuel  to  the  city  of  Vaidez,  also  hard 

Before  the  week  ended  the  144th"s  aircrews  flew  77 
ies,  airlifting  201  passengers  and  131,054  pounds  of 
;o.  In  addition  to  the  144th,  many  other  Air  Reserve 
ces  flying  units  participated  in  disaster  relief  missions  to 
ska. 

lir  Guardsmen  also  fly  aeromedical  evacuation  missions 
md  from  Alaska. Aircrews  and  medical  specialists  from 
G  airlift  groups  within  the  continental  U.S.  have  been 
ig  this  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis  for  the  Military 
lift  Command  since  October  of  1965.  Elmendorf  and 
;son  AFBs  are  en  route  stops  along  MAC's  air  lanes 
veen  the  U.S.  and  the  Far  East.  MAC's  aircrews  trans- 


port the  sick  and  injured  servicemen  from  the  Pacific  theater 
to  Alaska  where  they  are  picked  up  by  the  Air  Guard  crews 
and  flown  to  hospitals  near  their  homes. 

Joint  training  exercises  are  the  basis  for  most  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  activity  in  the  Alaskan  theater.  Two  ex- 
amples are  the  King  Crab  VII  and  Polar  Strike  winter 
maneuvers. 

During  King  Crab  VII,  twenty-five  Air  Force  Reserve 
C-119  aircrews  flew  airlift,  resupply  and  courier  missions 
under  the  operational  control  of  AAC.  They  worked  closely 
with  the  airborne  infantrymen  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces  in 
Alaska  (USARAL),  transporting  the  paratroopers  to  drop 
zones  and  delivering  supplies  to  the  simulated  forward  com- 
bat areas.  The  Reservists  flew  82  sorties  to  transport  more 
than  700  troops,  drop  27,855  pounds  of  supplies,  and  air- 
land 224,279  pounds  of  cargo. 

In  Polar  Strike,  ANG's  air  transport  planes  were  used  to 
airlift  the  participating  Army  Guardsmen  from  bases  in  the 
U.S.  to  the  Alaskan  exercise  area  where  they  joined  with 
elements  of  USARAL.  The  exercise  was  a  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  Strike  Command  to  reinforce  Alaska  in  an 
emergency.  Major  General  James  C.  Jensen,  commander  of 
the  Alaskan  Air  Command,  stated,  "The  airlift  provided  by 
the  Air  National  Guard  played  a  major  role  in  making  Polar 
Strike  a  success." 


THE  AAC  COMMANDER 


MAJOR  GENERAL 
JAMES  C.  JENSEN 


ieneral  Jensen  has  directed  the  Alas- 
Air  Command  since  August  1963. 
career  includes  a  variety  of  com- 
id-level  assignments  in  each  of  the 
)ortant   areas   of  the   AAC   mission, 
"he    general    completed    pilot    train- 
in   1932  and  after  a  period  of  in- 
ve  duty  participated  in  the  first  mass 
It  of  B-17  bombers  from  the  U.  S. 
Hawaii.   During   World   War   II   he 
i  Air  Transport  Command  posts  in 
European   and  American   theaters. 


In  the  postwar  years  he  attended  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  and  National  War 
Colleges  and  served  in  the  Far  East 
with  the  Hangkow  and  Shanghai  Ad- 
visory Teams  and  as  commander  of  a 
troop  carrier  wing. 

Following  tours  at  Hq.  USAF  and 
the  USAF  Central  Coordination  Staff 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  General  Jensen  be- 
came directly  involved  in  the  air  de- 
fense of  North  America:  April  1959  to 
August  1961,  commander  of  ADC's 
30th  Air  Div.  From  August  1961  until 
assuming  his  present  command,  the  gen- 
eral served  as  ADC's  deputy  chief  o! 
staff  for  Operations. 
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here's  what  Reservists  will  do... 


Work  alongside  Robins  AFB 
maintenance  specialists  to  repair 
A  ir  Force  transport 
aircraft  such  as  this  C-133. 


new  Reserve  mobile  squadrons  to  join  AFLC 


Help  members  of  the  Hill  AFB 

supply  squadron  control 

and  dispatch  the  myriad  parts 

required  to  keep  the  Air 

Force's  F-lOls  in  safe  condition. 


Assist  Hill  AFB  maintenance 

mechanics  install  a 

new  elevator  on  the  F-4C,  one 

of  the  fastest  planes  in  the  world. 
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Modify  and  overhaul  C-130 
turboprop  engines,  using  precision 
tools  and  the  extensive 
facilities  at  AFLC's  Robins  AFB. 


l^;j-JwiU-; 
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Receive  trainiui^  at  McClellan 

AFB.  Calif.,  in  the 

niciiiiteiiance  of  the  F-lOO,  a 

workhorse  for  the 

Tactical  and  Air  Defense  Coniniancls. 


7EW  Air  Force  Reserve  maintenance  units  for  which 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC),  is  gain- 
ing command  will  start  training  this  summer.  The 
.ining  will  be  directed  to  the  repair  of  crash  or  battle- 
maged  aircraft. 

These  units — to  be  activated  July  1 — will  augment 
"LC  for  such  repair  in  a  theater  of  operations. 
The  Air  Force  Reservists  will  be  trained  on  the  weapon 
items  for  which  their  air  materiel  area  has  prime  responsi- 
ity,  according  to  Lieutenant  General  Lewis  L.  Mundell, 
"LC's  vice  commander. 

"As  an  example,"  he  said,  "the  81st  Maintenance  Squad- 
1  to  be  located  at  Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area  will  be 
ined  on  the  F-105-,  F-104  and  F-84." 
"There  will  be  seven  each  mobile  squadrons  for  mainte- 
nce  and  supply.  The  mobile  supply  squadrons  also  are 
signed  to  furnish  augmentation  to  combat  commands  in 
les  of  crisis,  and  will  be  available  for  support  of  a 
ployed  mobile  maintenance  squadron.  Their  training  will 
conducted  at  our  air  materiel  area  facilities." 
One  each  supply  and  maintenance  squadrons  will  be 
;igned  as  follows:  4th  Maintenance  and  4th  Supply, 
right-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio;  10th  Maintenance  and  10th 
pply.  Tinker  AFB,  Okla.;  96th  Maintenance  and  96th 
pply,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas;  7th  Maintenance  and  7th  Sup- 
!,  Hill  AFB,  Utah;  and  34th  Maintenance  and  34th 
pply,  Robins  AFB,  Ga.  Two  each  of  the  squadrons  will  be 
;igned  to  McClellan  AFB,  Calif.  They  are  the  32nd  and 
St  Maintenance  and  the  32nd  and  81st  Supply. 
The  squadrons  normally  will  be  under  the  command  of 
intinental  Air  Command,  receiving  training  supervision 
)m  AFLC,  their  gaining  command  in  event  of  mobiliza- 
n.  Inactive  duty  training  will  be  conducted  on  one 
ekend  each  month  with  15  consecutive  days  active  duty 
ining  once  each  fiscal  year. 

The  training  program  will  include — general  military,  indi- 
iual  technical,  and  unit  training. 

The    individual   technical   training   to   develop   the    skills 
plicable  to  specific  weapon  systems  will  be  accomplished 


academically,  on  the  job,  or  by  correspondence  courses. 

Training  aids,  cut-a-ways  and  text  material  may  supple- 
ment the  academic  methods.  During  initial  phases  of  in- 
struction, the  coach  and  pupil  method  will  be  used  providing 
job  proficiency  training  relating  directly  to  the  item  to  be 
repaired  and  the  equipment  to  be  used. 

The  aim  of  unit  training  is  to  develop  closely-knit,  well- 
organized  teams  of  specialists.  Most  of  this  training  will  be 
conducted  during  the  active  duty  tour. 

Air  Force  advisors  and  instructors  will  constantly  evaluate 
the  training  and  advise  the  unit  commanders  of  deficiencies, 
with  corrective  recommendations.  The  instructor  group  to 
be  assigned  to  the  new  units  will  consist  largely  of  AFLC 
civilian  employees  technically  qualified  in  the  authorized 
skills  and  who  are  now  Reservists. 

Insofar  as  possible,  all  job  proficiency  type  training  will 
be  conducted  on  weekends  on  regular  production  lines  at 
each  depot.  Time  not  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  devoted 
to  classroom-type  or  unit  training.  Classroom  training  will 
include  familiarity  with  technical  orders,  sub-system  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  procedures. 

Job  proficiency  training  will  be  conducted  within  the 
facilities  of  the  air  materiel  area  giving  the  Air  Force  Re- 
servists the  most  realistic  training  available,  working  on 
actual  items  of  equipment  that  are  used  by  the  active  duty 
force.  Thus,  the  Reservists  will  be  performing  duty  of  value 
to  the  Air  Force  and  making  contributions  to  cost  reduction. 

Work  performed  by  the  Air  Force  Reservists  will  not 
reduce  work  done  by  civilian  employees  or  contractors.  It 
will  augment  it,  since  funds  and  facilities  are  not  available 
to  do  all  the  repair  work  now  required  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  Reservists'  production  will  be  a  valuable  by-product 
of  training. 

As  General  Mundell  phrased:  "Assisting  other  commands 
is  a  peace  as  well  as  a  war-time  responsibility  for  AFLC. 
Since  our  command  is  comprised  principally  of  civilian 
personnel.  Air  Force  Reserve  units  will  fill  a  void  that  could 
exist  in  the  mobility  and  flexibility  required  of  us  in  a 
war-time  eflfort." 


Support  the  airlift  of 

men  and  supplies  to 

Southeast  Asia  by  helping 

WRAMA  technicians 

mh. 

repair  the  C-141  jet  transports 
at  Robins  AFB,  Ga. 
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LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades. 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies.  The  grodes 
indicate  the  highest  grade  position  available.  For  information  on  listed 
positions,  write  directly  to  the  unit  using  address  given. 


Officer 
Aerospace  Munitions:  (Capt.)   12. 
Aircraft  Maintenance:  (Capt.)  3. 
Air  Police:  (Capt.)  7. 
Civil  Engineer:  (Capt.)  26. 
Flight  Test  Maintenance:  (Capt.)   19. 
Food  Service:  (Lt.)   17. 
Information:  (Capt.)   17. 
Intelligence:  (Capt.)   16. 
Medical  Professional:  (Col.)  25.  (Lt. 

Col.)    29.    (Maj.)     17,    21,    23,    24, 

28.   (Capt.)   27. 
Navigator:  (Lt.  Col.)  6,  14,  19,  27-29, 

(Maj,)  2,  3.  (Capt.)  4,  5,  8-10,  13, 

16,  21,  24,  26,  30. 
Ntirse:   (Maj.)    17.   (Capt.)   7,  9,   16, 

23,  26. 
Operations:  (Maj.)  19,  27.  (Capt.)  8, 

26,  30. 
Pilot:  (Lt.  Col.)  6,  14,  27.  (Maj.)  2, 

3,  8,   19,  24,  28,  29.    (Capt.)   4,  5, 

9,  10,  13,  15,   16,  21-23,  26,  30. 
Transportation:  (Capt.)   16. 
Veterinarian:  (Maj.)  15.  (Capt.)  29. 

Airman 

Administration:  (SSgt.)  25. 

Aircraft   Maintenance:    (SMSgt.)    22. 

(MSgt.)  9.  (TSgt.)  3,  16,  26. 
Air  Operations:  (SSgt.)  9. 
Air  Police:  (SSgt.)  10,  19.  (AlC)  26. 
Air  Traffic:  (TSgt.)  30. 
Carpentry:  (AlC)   30. 
Civil  Engineering:  (SSgt.)  26. 
Command  and  Control:    (MSgt.)    28. 

(TSgt.)   14. 
Cook:  (SSgt.)  19.  (AlC)  21,  26. 
Data  Processing:   (MSgt.)   7.    (TSgt.) 

16. 
Dental:  (TSgt.)  15,  30.  (SSgt.)  19. 
Education:  (TSgt.)  29. 


Fabrication,  Leather/Rubber:  (TSgt.) 

16. 
Fire  Protection:    (SSgt.)    26.    (AlC) 

23,  27-29. 

Flight   Engineer:    (MSgt.)    2,    13,    17, 

24,  27-29.  (TSgt.)  10,  21. 
Fuels:  (SSgt.)  10. 

Inventory    Management:    (TSgt.)     16. 

(SSgt.)  19. 
Laboratory  Technician:  (MSgt.)   17. 
Loadmasler:  (TSgt.)  3,  14,  17.  (AlC) 

24. 
Maintenance  Scheduling:  (SSgt.)   19. 
Medical:    (SMSgt.)    25.    (MSgt.)    29. 

(TSgt.)   7,  8.   (SSgt.)   6,  27.   (AlC) 

16. 
Munitions:  (TSgt.)  30. 
Pararescueman:    (TSgt.)  13,  22.  (SSgt.) 

2,  5. 
Personnel:  (TSgt.)   17.  (SSgt.)  30. 
Pharmacy:  (TSgt.)  8. 
Radio  Operator:  (SSgt.)  2,  13,  22. 
Small  Arms:  (TSgt.)  23.  (SSgt.)  29. 
Training:  (SSgt.)  29. 
Veterinary:  (TSgt.)  8. 
IVater/Waste    Processing:    (SSgt.)    7. 

ANG  Technician 

(Aircraft  Maintenance  Mechanic, 
NGW-10)  12.  $6,404  per  yr.  AFSC 
43151C. 

(Aircraft  Propeller  Repairman  Tech- 
nician. NGW-11)  18.  $6,905  per  yr. 
AFSC  4215A  or  4217A. 

(Flight  Control  Systems  Technician, 
F-102)  1.  $6,739.20  per  yr.  AFSC 
32550A. 

AFRes  Technician 

(Aircraft  Electrician,  W-10)  20.  $3.15 
to  $3.49  per  hr. 

(Aircraft  Hydraulic  Systems  Mechan- 
ic, W-10)    11.  $3.08  per  hr.  AlC/ 


KEY 


UNIT 


1.  144th  Fighter  Gp.,  Fresno  ANG  Base,  California,  93727 

2.  303rd  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  March  AFB,  California,  92508 

3.  452nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  March  AFB,  California,  92508 

4.  940th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  McClellan  AFB,  California,  95652 

5.  301st  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  33030 
445th  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia,  30060 
928th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  O'Hare  TAP,  Illinois,  60666 
932nd  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  62226 
926th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Alvin  Callender  Fid.,  Louisiana,  70140 
459th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331 
909th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331 
113th  Tactical  Fighter  Wg.  (ANG),  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331 
305th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  48045 
442nd  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri,  64030 
514th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 

16.  914th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Niagara  Falls  MAP,  New  York,  14306 

17.  904th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  12554 

18.  106th  Military  Airlift  Gp.  (ANG),  USNAS,  New  York,  11234 

19.  302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio,  45177 

20.  910th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Youngstown  MAP,  Vienna,  Ohio,  44473 

21.  937th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma,  73145 

22.  304th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Portland  lAP,  Oregon,  97218 

23.  939th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Portland  lAP,  Oregon,  97218 

24.  911th  Troop  Carrier  Gp..  Gtr.  Pittsburgh  AP,  Pennsylvania,   15231 

25.  7th  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Gp.,  Gtr.  Pittsburgh  AP,  Pennsylvania,  15231 

26.  913th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Willow  Grove  ARes  Facility. 


Pennsylvania.  19090 

27.  512lh  Military  Airlift  Wg. 

28.  945th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.. 

29.  941st  Military  Airlift  Gp., 

30.  44()th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.. 


.  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  76127 
Hill  AFB.  Utah,  84401 

McChord  AFB,  Washington,  98438 

Gen.  Mitchell  Fid.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  53207 


42152.    (W-10)    20.    $3.15    to    $3.49 

per  hr. 
(Aircraft  Instrument  Mechanic,  W-10) 

30.  $3.15  per  hr. 
(Aircraft  Instrument  and  Control  Sys- 
tems Mechanic,  W-10)   II.  $3.08  per 

hr.  TSgt./32570. 
(Aircraft  Loadmaster,  W-8)    11.  $2.85 

per  hr.  TSgt./A60770. 
(Aircraft   Maintenance    Officer,    Pilot, 

GS-12)    11.   $10,619  per  yr.  Capt./ 

4355. 
(Aircraft  Mechanic.   W-10)    11.   $3.08 

per  hr.  SSgt./43151A. 
(Aircraft   Overhaul   Inspector,    W-11) 

11.  $3.19  per  hr.  TSgt./43171A. 
(Aircraft  Piston  Engine  Mechanic,  W- 

10)    11.  $3.08  per  hr.  SSgt./43251. 
(Aircraft  Propeller  Mechanic,   W-10) 

11.  $3.08  per  hr.  A1C/42151A. 
(Aircraft  Sheet  Metal  Worker.  W-10) 

11.  $3.08  per  hr.  AlC/5.3450.  (W-10) 

20.  $3.15   to  $3.49  per  hr. 
(Aircraft  Sheet  Metal  Worker-Aircraft 

Integral  Tank   Sealer,    WX-10)    11. 

Wage   Board.    SSgt./42450. 
(Aircraft   Systems  Electrician,   W-10) 

11.  $3.08  per  hr.  AlC/42350. 
(Airplane  Navigator,  GS-11)    11.   $8,- 

961  per  yr.  Capt./1535. 


yi 


(Airplane    Pilot,    GS-12)     11.   $10,61 

per  yr.  Capt./1045E. 
(Clerk,     GS-5)     11.     $5,181     per 

SSgt./43430. 
(Employee   Development   Officer,  GS 

II)    11.  $8,961  per  yr,  Capt./752< 
(Flight    Engineer    Instructor,    WI-13 

II.   $3.41   per  hr.  SMSgt./A43590. 
(Flight    Line    Mechanic,    W-10)     11 

$3.08    per    hr.  TSgt./SSgt.    43151 

or    4317IA.    (W-10)    20.    $3.15    t 

$3.49  per  hr. 
(Machinist   General,  W-10)    20.   $3.T 

to  $3.49  per  hr. 
(Management  Technician,    GS-7) 

$6,269   per  yr.   TSgt./70270. 
(Military  Personnel  Clerk,   GS-5)   1' 

$5,181  per  yr.  SSgt./73250. 
(Panel  Engineer,  W-12)   II.  $3.30  pt 

hr.  TSgt./A43570. 
(Radio    and    Radar    Repairer,    W-11 

11.  $3.19  per  hr.  SSgt./30150. 
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ART  vacancies  in  the  aircraft  maint 
nance  field  also  exist  at  Minneapolv 
St.  Paul  International  Airport,  Mil 
nesota.  Write:  Board  of  U.  S.  Civ 
Service  Examiners,  Mpls.-St.  Pa» 
lAP,   Minn.  55417. 


AF  foundation  seeks  Reservists' support 


The  Air  Force  Historical  Foundation, 
an  independent  nonprofit  organization, 
has  appealed  to  members  of  the  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  to  help  it  preserve  and 
publicize  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  a  letter  to  Air  Force  personnel 
last  year,  General  John  P.  McConnell. 
chief  of  staff,  stated: 

"In  1953,  the  Air  Force  Historical 
Foundation  was  established  to  assist  in 
preserving  and  publishing  the  annals  of 
American  aerospace  power.  Since  then 
every  Chief  of  Staff  has  urged  Air  Force 
personnel  to  join  that  Foundation.  They 
recognize  that  our  history  is  of  great 
importance  to  every  member  of  the 
service,  recording  his  achievements,  set- 
ting  professional    standards,    providing 


inspiration,  and  making  available  the 
lessons  of  experience.  For  these  same 
reasons,  I  wish  to  join  my  predecessors 
in  recommending  membership  in  the 
Air  Force  Historical  Foundation." 

Major  General  Dale  O.  Smith.  USAF 
(  Ret.),  executive  director  of  the  founda- 
tion, states:  "All  we  are  seeking  to  do — 
and  it  cannot  be  done  without  the  help 
of  the  Air  Force  and  many  other  per- 
sons— is  to  seek  out  the  facts,  to  insure 
that  they  are  recorded,  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  American  public  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  all  the  evidence." 

This  is  a  big  task  which  requires  help 
from  the  full  aerospace  team  which  in- 
cludes the  Air  National  Guardsmen  and 
Air  Force  Reservists. 

The  foundation  is  supported  wholly 


by  individual  memberships  and  cont: 
butions.  Civilian  and  military  alike  a 
invited  to  join  one  of  the  followii 
membership  categories. 

Annual:  U.S.  and  APO  address* 
S5.00;  Canada,  $5.50;  and  Foreig 
$6.00.  Life  Membership,  $100;  Contri 
uting,  $100  (annually):  Patrdn  Lil 
SI. 000  to  $5,000:  and  Benefactor  Lil 
over  $5,000.  All  contributions  are  c 
ductible  from  income  tax.  Membersh 
includes  a  subscription  to  the  found 
tion's  quarterly  magazine.the  Aerospa 
Historian. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  vi 
or  write  the  foundation.  The  maili 
address  is:  Building  819.  Dept. 
Boiling  AFB.  Washington.  DC.  203: 
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New  CAP  programs  were  discussed  at  a  recent 
Pentagon  meeting  by  (l-r)    Dr.    Theodore 
C.    Marrs,   deputy,    Reserve   &    ROTC   Affairs; 
Mr.  Paul  Turner,  former  CAP  Iward 
chairman;  Mr.  Lyle  Castle,  present  chairman; 
and  Maj.   Gen.   Curtis  R.   Low,   assistant 
chief  of  staff,   Reserve   Forces. 


civil  air  patrol's  year  of  achievements 


965 


marked  the  24th  year  of  service  by  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  It  was  a  year  of  major  achievement  for  the 
•ganization.  Highlighting  CAP's  activities  was  the  beginning 
■  the  CAP  National  Cadet  Flying  Encampment  Program; 
e  creation  of  a  joint  Federal  Aviation  Agency/Civil  Air 
itrol  Coordinating  Committee;  and  a  new  record  of  CAP 
irticipation  in  Emergency  Services  Activities. 
Flyin;.;  program  .  .  .  The  cadet  flying  program  was  de- 
gned  as  an  incentive  program  for  outstanding  cadets.  It  was 
)nducted  during  July  and  August  at  Elmira,  New  York.  A 
tal  of  92  cadets  were  enrolled  in  the  training:  12  received 
four-week  powered  airplane  pilot  course,  16  took  part  in 
e  two-week  sailplane  pilot  course,  and  65  received  one 
eek  of  sailplane  orientation. 

The  program  was  so  successful  that  this  year  it  has  been 
cpanded.  From  July  17  through  August  14,  148  cadets  will 
lare  the  opportunity  to  qualify  for  FAA  private  pilot  cer- 
icates  in  powered  airplane  and  sailplane  courses.  Flying 
icampments  will  be  held  at  Chester,  South  Carolina;  Law- 
in,  Oklahoma;  and  Elmira.  Cadet  eligibility  requirements 
iclude  above  average  scholastic  ability,  maturity  and  leader- 
lip  qualities  and  recommendations  by  a  school  official, 
ergyman,  or  prominent  local  civic  leader. 
FAA  cooperation  .  .  .  Another  step  in  CAP's  continuing 
romotion  of  the  growth  of  general  aviation  was  the  creation 
f  the  joint  FAA/ CAP  Coordinating  Committee.  Primary 
bjective  of  the  committee  is  the  identification  of  areas  of 
^operation  and  the  initiation  of  actions  necessary  to  insure 
ose  working  relations  between  the  two  organizations.  An 
AA  executive  will  participate  in  all  future  CAP  National 
xecutive  Committee  meetings  as  an  advisor  on  general 
^'iation  matters. 

SAR  missions  .  .  .  During  the  year,  CAP  pilots  flew  a 
irge  percentage  expended  in  the  air  search  and  rescue  mis- 
ons  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Aerospace  Rescue 
nd  Recovery  Service  (ARRS).  ARRS  directs  the  nation's 
ir  search  and  rescue  activities  in  which  CAP  pilots,  civilian 
ilots  of  state  and  local  government  and  civic  organizations, 
nd  pilots  of  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces  participate, 
'tilizing  a  fleet  of  some  4,800  corporate  and  privately-owned 
ircraft,  CAP  pilots  took  part  in  285  actual  search  and  rescue 
lissions,  locating  the  objective  in  35  of  them — more  than 
ny  other  single  agency.  They  amassed  a  total  of  22,405  fly- 
ig  hours  on  11,682  individual  flights.  CAP  was  credited 
ith  69  per  cent  of  all  flying  hours  devoted  to  search  and 
!scue  efforts  in  the  Continental  United  States  and  Alaska. 
Cadet  exchange  .  .  .  From  the  middle  of  July  through 
[le  middle  of  August,  349  cadets  and  escorts  representing 
[1  foreign  countries  participated  in  the  CAP  International 
yir  Cadet  Excliange  (lACE).  After  arriving  in  New  York, 
ley  visited  the  United  Nations,  the  World's  Fair  and  other 


points  of  interest.  Then,  the  representatives  of  each  country 
departed  for  an  1 1-day  visit  with  their  host  CAP  wings  (21 
state  wings  participated).  During  their  stay  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  American  life  by 
living  in  private  homes,  visiting  historical  sites  and  meeting 
city  and  state  government  officials.  Before  returning  to  their 
respective  countries,  they  toured  the  nation's  capital  and 
were  addressed  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Disaster  relief  .  .  .  When  Hurricane  Betsy  struck  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  last  September,  some 
700  CAP  members  joined  in  relief  operations.  Almost  all 
the  resources  of  the  Louisiana  Wing  were  made  available 
to  Civil  Defense.  The  wing  supplied  35  gasoline-driven, 
power  generators  to  provide  emergency  electricity  for  many 
purposes  including  power  for  radio  stations  and  food  pres- 
ervation. Seventy-five  CAP  trucks,  ambulances  and  jeeps 
were  committed  to  evacuation  and  rescue  of  stranded  vic- 
tims. Twelve  aircraft  performed  surveillance  and  refugee- 
sighting  flights.  More  than  100  CAP  radio  stations,  fixed  and 
mobile,  were  put  into  use  and  frequently  were  the  only 
communications  capability  available  to  Civil  Defense  and 
other  relief  agencies  carrying  out  their  operations. 

AFRes  affiliation  .  .  .  Participation  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
program  is  an  authorized  point-gaining  activity  for  Re- 
servists under  the  provisions  of  AFR  45-15.  During  1965, 
546  Reservists  earned  points  as  instructors,  advisors,  and  test 
control  officers.  In  addition  to  these  point-gaining  activities, 
many  Reservists  performed  active  duty  tours  in  support  of 
Aerospace  Education  Workshops  and  cadet  encampments. 

1966  sinnnier  activities  .  .  .  Thousands  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 
cadets  will  enter  special  activities  this  summer. 

Leading  the  summer  programs,  all  designed  to  further 
the  cadet's  knowledge  of  aviation  and  the  aerospace  sciences, 
will  be  the  second  annual  cadet  flying  encampment. 

At  the  same  time,  other  cadets  will  attend  the  Jet  Orienta- 
tion Course  hosted  annually  by  the  Air  Defense  Command 
at  Perrin  AFB,  Texas;  the  Aerospace  Age  Orientation  Course 
conducted  especially  for  girl  cadets  by  the  Air  University 
at  Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama;  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Orientation  Program  held  at  the  FAA  Academy. 
Will  Rogers  Field.  Oklahoma  City. 

Annual  summer  encampment  programs  will  be  held  at 
approximately  25  Air  Force  bases  with  cadets  from  more 
than  42  states  attending.  Last  year  more  than  6.000  cadets 
attended  these  encampments  where  they  lived  and  learned 
the  daily  routine  of  Air  Force  life.  Although  budgetary  con- 
siderations permitted  only  an  abbreviated  version  of  the 
International  Air  Cadet  Exchange  this  year  with  only  the 
United  States  and  Canada  participating,  consideration  will 
be  given  toward  reinstatement  of  the  full  program  next  year. 
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«/  Among  active  duty  and  Reserve  doctors  and 

nurses  discussing  aspects  of  space  travel  at  the 

Aerospace  Medical  Assn.  meeting,  in  April  at  Las  Vegas, 

were:  (l-r)  Lt.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bohannon,  .surgeon 

general,  USAF;  Col.  P.  Pritchard  Jr.,  AFRes.,  and 

Dr.  C.  Berry,  NASA b/  On  May  10,  USAF's 

industry  award  was  presented  by  Maj.  Gen.  J.  S. 

Holtoner,  vice  comdr.,  CON  AC,  to  two  Georgia 

firms  jor  Air  Reserve  Forces  support.  Accepting:  M. 

B.  Lane  Jr.  (I),  pres.,  Citizens  &  Southern 

Nat'l  Bank  and  W .  A.  Pulver,  pres.,  Lockheed-Georgia  Co. 


reserve  camera 


c/  W.  Gilbert,  sabotage  prevention 
expert,  recently  briefed  174th  TacFtrGp.  Air 
Guardsmen  at  Hancock  Field,  N.  Y.  He  describes  an 
innocent  looking  bomb  to  MSgt.  C.  Poehlman 
and  SSgts.  W.  R.  VanOrman  and  D.  C.  Getty  .  ..  .d/  Maj 
L.  Testaguzza  (r),  938th  TCGp.,  demon- 
strates a  space  suit  to  the  Gp.  Comdr.,  Lt.  Col.  J. 
T.  Nutley  Jr.  The  major  works  with  the  Lockheed 
Co.  in  Calif.,  NASA's  Man-in-Space  program. 
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l^Air  Reserve  Forces] 

^^  solid 
record 
of  accomplishment 


9  9 


by  the  Hon.  Harold  Brown 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


"^^HE  very  high  value  that  the  Air  Force  attaches  to  its 
/  Reserve  Forces  is  not  a  matter  of  tradition  or  senti- 
ment, though  these  emotions  certainly  are  present.  It 
is  primarily  a  result  of  the  solid  record  of  accomplishment 
which  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  have  compiled  since  1947. 
I  "want  to  emphasize  that  yours  has  been  a  record  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  responsiveness  and  capability. 

"During  the  Korean  conflict,  for  example,  17  per  cent  of 
Air  Reserve  Forces  personnel  who  were  called  to  active  duty 
requested  deferral  or  exemption.  In  1961,  at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  only  4  per  cent  asked  for  deferral.  The  Cuban 
missile  crisis  came  about  a  year  later.  Almost  100  per  cent 
of  Air  Force  Reserve  personnel  responded  to  a  'no  notice' 
call-up,  in  what  Secretary  McNamara  described  as  a  tre- 
mendously impressive  performance. 

"This  history  of  Reserve  Forces  reaction  from  1950  to 
1962  gives  convincing  testimony  of  the  high  state  of  opera- 
tional readiness  and  morale  which  you  have  attained  indi- 
vidually and  as  units.  While  you  have  been  building  this 
solid  foundation  of  professional  competence,  you  also  have 
contributed  very  significantly  to  our  defense  posture  by 
sharing  with  Regular  Air  Force  units  a  part  of  their  workload. 

"Air  Force  Guard  and  Reserve  military  airlift  crews  are 
flying  a  remarkable  number  of  hours  in  meeting  requirements 
of  the  Military  Airlift  Command.  The  Guard  air  defense 
units,  on  runway  alert  around-the-clock,  are  a  major  part  of 
our  total  air  defense  posture,  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  Reserve  troop  carrier  units  did  a 
large  share  of  the  Air  Force  job  of  supporting  Army  airborne 
training.  Last  year  they  air-dropped  more  than  100,000 
paratroopers.  Other  contributions  were  made  by  tactical 
fighter  and  reconnaissance  groups,  communications  and  air 
terminal  units,  and  the  medical  service  flights. 

"This  active  peacetime  support  which  we  receive  from 
our  Air  Reserve  Forces  is  one  good  indicator  of  their  im- 
portance to  the  Air  Force  and  to  national  security.  Even 
more  important  is  their  role  as  wartime  augmentation.  That, 
of  course,  is  why  the  Reserve  Forces  exist. 

"A  good  example  of  augmentation  capability  is  the  'Beef 
Broth"  organizations  in  both  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  These 
units  now  constitute  a  strategic  reserve,  just  as  though  they 
were  part  of  the  active  duty  force.  Other  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  can  achieve  the  same  degree  of  readiness  whenever  the 
need  arises  and  the  resources  are  made  available  to  them. 

"I  am  asked  frequently  why  the  Air  Reserve  Forces — 
♦rained,  equipped  and  willing — have  not  been  called  to  active 


duty  in  support  of  our  operations  in  Vietnam.  The  answ 
to  that  question  is  twofold: 

"First,  since  1961  the  regular  general  purpose  forces 
all  the  services,  including  our  own  tactical  fighter  and  airl: 
forces,  have  been  increased  dramatically  in  size  and  capab 
ity.  The  United  States  was  better  prepared  for  war  in  Vietna 
than  for  any  other  war  in  its  history.  We  have  not  had 
mobilize  industry,  institute  economic  controls  or  call  \ 
Reserve  Forces  as  we  did  during  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

"Second,  a  wise  commander-in-chief  does  not  commit  t 
reserves  unless  and  until  they  are  needed.  We  have  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  enormous  task  of  moving  278,9' 
troops  and  their  equipment  9,000  miles  to  Southeast  As 
in  the  past  9  months  without  Reserve  Force  call-ups.  V 
have  been  able  to  supply  our  285,000  troops  in  Vietna 
with  the  equipment  they  need,  and  with  the  airpower  tH 
need,  without  call-up.  The  fact  that  we,  nevertheless,  ha 
uncommitted  regular  units  plus  large  and  capable  Reser 
Forces  constitutes  a  deterrent  to  any  would-be  aggresj 
who  might  consider  expanding  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
encouraging  simultaneous  aggression  in  other  areas. 

"The  Air  Reserve  Forces  are  and  will  continue  to  be  p. 
of  our  ready  and  responsive  strategic  reserve.  What  of  th 
future?  Obviously  they  should  always  be  responsive  to  son 
thing — to  the  requirements  of  national  policy.  They  have 
be  organized,  manned,  trained,  and  equipped  to  perform 
necessary  function.  Responsiveness  to  national  policy  is  1 
starting  point  in  planning  for  all  Reserve  Forces,  as  it  is 
planning  for  the  active  establishment. 

"The  second  step  in  the  planning  and  programmi 
process  is  development  of  military  forces  by  the  Departmi 
of  Defense  to  implement  its  portion  of  national  poli 
Force  levels  are  determined  through  a  system  of  analyz: 
requirements  by  functional  program  packages:  strategic.  g< 
eral  purpose,  air  defense,  airlift/sealift,  for  example.  Th' 
is  a  separate  package  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  as  you 
aware,  but  all  planning  for  Reserve  force  levels  is  done  a 
part  of  these  various  use  or  functional  packages. 

"Air  Force   planners   have   to   determine   where   in   e; 
of  the  program  packages   we  can  most  eff'ectively  use 
capabilities   of  Reserve   Forces,   as   a  strategic   reserve 
augmentation  of  active  duty  forces  in  wartime  and  for  tra 
ing  in  periods  short  of  mobilization.  Our  planning  for  ) 
serve  Forces  requires  the  same  analytical  approach  that 
apply  in  our  research  and  development  program,  our  regt 
force  planning  or  our  logistic  operations.  This  planning 


done,   keeping  always   in   mind   the   distinction  between 
iial  requirements  and  areas  in  which  additional  capability 
iild  be  nice  to  have  but  not  absolutely  essential. 
'President  Johnson   has  repeatedly  emphasized   that  we, 

richest  nation  in  the  world  with  a  steadily  increasing 
iss  national  product,  can  alVord  to  spend  what  we  need  to 
nd.  This  applies  to  Reserve  Forces  as  well  as  all  other 
•grams.  However,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than 
absolutely  necessary.  While  defense  makes  by  far  the 
atest  demand  on  the  national  budget,  it  is  only  one  area 
the  total  national  commitment. 

'Our  Reserve  programs  must  change  from  time  to  time  as 
uirements  change  in  response  to  national  policy.  I  think 
of  us  recognize  that.  It  may  be  more  difficult  to  accept 

fact  that  we  must  limit  the  use  of  our  resources  to 
:e,ssities.  There  is  no  place  in  the  system  for  marginally 
ful  units  or  billets  retained  at  the  expense  of  a  required 
ision. 

'I  recognize,  as  you  do,  that  changing  programs  create 
ny  problems  of  adjustment.  But  programs  are  going  to 
:p  on  changing  with  advancing  technology  and   shifting 


international  tensions.  If  they  didn't  change  we'd  really  have 
reason  to  worry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  oHiccrs  and  airmen 
who  have  stayed  with  our  Reserve  Forces  programs  and 
adapted  so  well  to  change  will  continue  to  meet  each  chal- 
lenge as  it  arises. 

"The  Hexibiiity  and  adaptability  that  you  have  shown 
place  you  among  our  most  valuable  assets.  Your  long  years 
of  experience  in  peacetime  and  combat  operations  are  in- 
dispcnsiblc.  We  are  determined  to  make  maximum  use  of 
that  experience  by  providing  you  the  best  equipment  avail- 
able and  by  assigning  you  missions,  in  any  functional  area, 
that  are  compatible  with  the  impressive  capabilities  of  the 
Reserve  Forces. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  dedication,  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
professionalism  that  are  characteristic  of  today's  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard.  We  may  expect  new  dan- 
gers and  new  problems  to  replace  the  ones  which  concern  us 
today.  I  am  confident  that  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  will  stand 
ready,  alongside  our  active  duty  units,  to  meet  whatever 
challenges  may  come." 


''a  key 
to  national 
survival'' 


Ma].  Gen.  Curtis  R.  Lov\^ 

^lanl  chief  of  staff 
Reserve  Forces 


'he  world  is  full  of  change.  The  en- 
;  Air  Force  including  the  Air  Force 
serve  and  the  Air  National  Guard  in 

past  few  years  has  felt  this  change, 
at  you  have  responded  to  change  and 
/e  proven  your  ability  to  face  up  to  it 
;he  true  measure  of  the  greatness  of 
ir  organizations.  Dedication  and  loy- 
/  to  the  Air  Force,  and  recognition  of 

Air  Force  mission,  have  earned  for 
"  Reserve  Forces  the  proud  right  to  be 
3wn  as  "strategic  reserves."  Our  Na- 
il is  the  beneficiary  of  your  dedication 
1  loyalty. 

I  am  just  as  convinced  now,  as  I  was 
ee  years  ago  when  appointed  assist- 
:  chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces, 
it  "Ready  Now  Reserve  Forces"  are  a 
/  to  national  survival.  They  are  just 
much  a  part  of  the  Air  Force  struc- 
e  as  the  regular  establishment  itself, 
am  sincerely  proud  that  I  can  say 
lay  our  Reserve  organizations  and  in- 
'iduals  are  better  now  than  ever  be- 


fore. I  know  you  will  move  forward  to 
greater  achievements. 

I  thank  each  of  you  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  for  your  work  in  producing  our 
outstanding,  much  needed  Air  Reserve 
Forces.  Today,  our  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  stand  proudly 
alongside  the  Active  Air  Force  knowing 
that  together  the  three  add  up  to  the 
world's  greatest  Aerospace  Team.  I  urge 
you  to  continue  driving  ahead  so  that 
our  Air  Reserve  Forces  will  always  be 
truly  "Ready  Now"  in  every  sense  to 
augment  the  Active  Force  in  peace  and 
war.  Thus  prepared  you  will  justify  sup- 
port from  any  quarter  where  support 
might  come — military    md  civilian. 

This  final  assignment  of  mine  has 
been  a  challenge  but  never  without  re- 
ward. My  rewa;  '  is  twofold — the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
and  the  treasured  friendships  that  I  have 
made  among  you. 


ROA  convention  .  .  . 

Shortly  after  The  Air  Reservist  went 
on  press,  the  Reserve  Oflficers  Associa- 
tion (ROA)  was  scheduled  to  open  its 
40th  national  convention  (June  29 
through  July  1 )  in  New  York  City. 

On  the  agenda  for  the  first  day  is  a 
keynote  address  by  General  John  P. 
McConnell,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force's  special  citation  to 
New  York  City  for  its  support  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces.  Major  General  Cur- 
tis R.  Low,  assistant  chief  of  staff. 
Reserve  Forces,  will  make  the  presen- 
tation to  the  city's  deputy  mayor.  Dr. 
Timothy  W.  Costello. 

In  the  afternoon,  ROA  Distinguished 
Service  Citations  will  be  awarded  to 
Brigadier  General  Edward  J.  Haseltine 
(Ret.),  former  deputy  commander.  First 
Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  and  to  Col- 
onel Clinton  U.  True,  commander  of 
the  Fifth  Region. 

ROA  will  honor  two  Reserve  organ- 
izations at  the  Awards  Luncheon  for 
their  manning,  participation,  administra- 
tion and  operational  efficiency,  and 
training  excellence.  The  87th  Air  Ter- 
minal Squadron,  McClellan  AFB,  Cali- 
fornia will  get  ROA's  Outstanding  Re- 
serve Unit  Award.  Its  Outstanding  Re- 
serve Medical  Service  Unit  Award,  will 
go  to  the  412th  Medical  Service  Flight, 
Bunker  Hill  AFB,  Indiana. 

Closing  out  the  convention  is  the 
inaugural  banquet  and  ball.  Highlighting 
the  banquet  will  be  the  presentation  of 
the  Air  Force  Secretary's  award  for  sup- 
port of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  to  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  Major 
General  J.  S.  Holtoner,  acting  com- 
mander, CONAC,  will  make  the  presen- 
tation to  the  company's  president,  Mr. 
Grant  Keehn. 
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Unique 

Training 

Assemblies 


Part  of  the  1 38th's  money  saving  project  included  converting 
Ufi  former, drill  hall  to  a  master  Erection  center. 


Members  of  the 

Air  Reserve  Forces 

overcome  obstacles  as  they  get  the  job  rlone  for  USAF  at  minimal  expense. 


Examples  .  .  . 


•    a  '^^  do-it-yourself''  radar  site 

•    C-119s  island-hopping  to  Taiwan 

•    ^'double  duty^^  by  air  evac  crew 


#/^  OSITIVE  leadership  .  .  .  discerning  management  .  .  . 
l~y  and  a  lot  of  do-it-yourself  ingenuity  has  won  Colorado 
/  Air  National  Guard's  138th  Aircraft  Control  &  Warn- 
ing Squadron  at  Greeley,  another  commendation — the  Air 
Force  Oiitstandini;  Unit  Award. 

The  1 38th  was  cited  for  meritorious  service  in  air  defense 
operations  from  July  1,  1963  to  June  30.  1965.  During  that 
period  it  continuously  maintained  a  superior  state  of  combat 
readiness  while  operating  on  a  very  limited  budget. 

How  was  this  accomplished?  Through: 

•  Superior  utilization  of  manpower  and  resources; 

•  Esprit  de  corps.  Self-help  saved  taxpayers  $75,804: 

•  Aggressive  training  programs;  and, 

•  Excellent  community  relations. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  E.  Saltmarsh  commands  the 
138th,  one  of  two  ANG  squadrons  which  conduct  continuous 
air  defense  surveillance  and  tracking  operations  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Approximately  76  officer  and  airmen 
technicians  man  its  two  facilities.  One  is  a  master  surveil- 
lance station  located  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
Denver  Center  at  Longmont,  Colorado.  This  provides 
around-the-clock  early  warning  surveillance  from  seven 
radar  sites  throughout  the  region  for  the  Sioux  City  Air 
Defense  Sector.  Its  second  operation,  the  Master  Direction 
center  at  Greeley,  some  30  miles  away,  performs  the  air- 
craft control  functions  of  its  primary  mission. 

The  unit's  esprit  de  corps  and  "can-do"  spirit  was  aptly 
demonstrated  in  1963  when  it  moved  from  Buckley  ANG 
Base,  Denver,  to  its  present  location  at  Greeley.  The  move 
was  accomplished  at  minimum  expense  to  the  government. 

Arriving  at  their  new  home  base,  the  Air  Guardsmen 
quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the  task  at  hand.  They  became 
carpenters,  machinists,  plumbers,  electricians  and  masons. 
The  result  was  a  rehabilitation  and  construction  job  of  pro- 
fessional caliber. 

A  highrceiling  drill  hall  was  turned  into  two  floors.  These 
were  subdivided  into  maintenance  shops,  a  dining  hall,  opera- 
tions offices,  classrooms  and  a  master  direction  center  com- 
plex. They  also  erected  a  new  building  to  house  a  power 
system,  motor  pool,  office  spaces  and  classrooms. 


Dollar  savings  effected  was  estimated  at  $75,804. 

This  resourcefulness  is  nothing  new.  In  1957  when  tl 
unit  first  took  on  a  full  time  air  defense  mission  for  the  Norl 
American  Air  Defense  Command  they  were  given  sor 
World  War  II  barracks  at  Denver  Naval  Air  Station.  Th< 
converted  them  into  a  modern  air  defense  facility. 

Three  years  later  the  field  became  Buckley  ANG  Has 
The  Air  Guardsmen  promptly  converted  the  former  Na^ 
enlisted  men's  club  into  another  master  direction  center. 

Other  examples  of  ingenuity  are  commonplace.  Squadr^ 
personnel   have  designed  and  constructed  several  pieces 
equipment  which  have  saved  money  and  manpower. 

The  Oiitsla/uJinf;  Unit  Award  is  the  latest  in  a  series 
commendations  received  by  the  squadron.  In  March,  it 
ceived  the  Air  Force  Association's  Citation  of  Hone 
Earlier,  it  was  the  first  non-flying  ANG  unit  to  receive  tl 
Air  Defense  Commands  coveted  "A"  Award.  Only  two  oth 
Air  Guard  units  had  received  this  recognition.  The  138' 
was  cited  for,  '.  .  .  outstanding  accomplishment  in  oper 
tional  effectiveness  for  the  period  May  1,  1964  throu^ 
April  30,  1965." 

Among  its  other  commendations  is  one  from  the  Natiori 
Guard  Bureau  for  a  highly-successful  training  program  f 
Tactical  Air  Command  ANG  weapons  controllers.  In  ad( 
tion,  the  138th  is  conducting  a  vigorous  Electronic  CounU 
Counter  Measures  Training  Program  for  all  FAA  personr 
located  at  the  Denver  Center.  This  program  was  ratecj  as  t' 
finest  ever  observed  by  ADC  officials.  It  also  drew  congrat 
lations  from  Governor  John  A.  Love  of  Colorado. 

The  busy  Air  Guardsmen  have  not  neglected  communi 
relations.  They  have  been  cited  as  outstanding  examples 
the  citizen-airman  concept. 

Lieutenant  General  Herbert  B.  Thatcher,  commander 
ADC,  gave  an  example  of  this  community  spirit  during  t 
March  AFA  Convention  in  Dallas,  saying,   "The  command 
of  the   138th  .   .   .   not  content  with   his  military  mannir 
enlisted    14  of  Greeley's   most   prominent   citizens   into 
officer  corps.  He  made  them  honorary  majors  ...  I  assu 
you  that  each  of  these   majors'  is  doing  a  top  flight  job 
the  entire  city  of  Greeley  supports  the  Air  Defense  missioi 
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NG's  aeromedical  evacuation  crews  perform 

double  ditty."  in  C-97s  and 

'-121s  such  as  this  one  from  N.  C. 

hey  airlift  patients  durint;  training 

\issions  scheduled  by  Military  Airlift  Command. 


i<?ALIFORNIA  ...  to  Hawaii  ...  to  Wake  ...  to 
Guam  ...  to  Taiwan.    It  was  an  historic  flight. 

Under  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program,  eight  C-1 19s 
'ere  to  be  delivered  to  the  air  force  of  Nationalist  China 
t  Ping-tung  Air  Base,  Taiwan,  as  replacements  for  its 
--46  Commandos.  About  60  Reservists  from  five  troop  car- 
ier  wings  were  selected  to  make  the  flight  as  part  of  their 
nnual  15-day  tour  ,of  active  duty  for  training. 

The  Reservists  came  from  the  following  troop  carrier 
'ings:  the  302nd,  Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio;  403rd,  Self- 
idge  AFB,  Michigan;  434th,  Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana;  446th, 
iUington  AFB,  Texas;  and,  the  452nd,  March  AFB,  Cali- 
arnia.  Brigadier  General  Russell  F.  Gustke,  commander  of 
(le  446th,  served  as  the  mission  commander. 

The  planes  had  to  be  outfitted  with  auxiliary  fuel  tanks 
3  give  them  the  range  required  for  the  trip.  After  rendez- 
ousing  at  McClellan  AFB,  California,  they  flew  in  forma- 
lon  to  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  a  distance  of  well  over  2,000 
liles  and  more  than  13  hours  away.  The  tanks  increased  the 
ying  time  of  the  C-1 19  from  about  10  to  15  hours. 

The  Flying  Boxcars  were  accompanied  by  a  C-1 24  from 
he  Air  Force  Reserve's  452nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing  at  March 
^FB.  The  One-Twenty-Four  carried  maintenance  personnel 
nd  equipment  to  inspect  the  C-1 19s  at  the  stopover  points 
nd  repair  them  if  necessary. 

From  Hickam  they  went  to  Wake  Island,  then  to  Ander- 
en  AFB  on  the  Island  of  Guam,  and  finally  to  Taiwan 
/here  they  were  greeted  by  Lieutenant  General  Y.  C.  Louie, 
eputy  commander-in-chief  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force,  and 
-olonel  J.  E.  Sweeney  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  section  of 
le  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (Republic  of  China). 

The  island-hopping  trip  from  McClellan  to  Taiwan  took 
ix  days  and  ended  on  April  30.  Some  of  the  Reservists  were 
Jturned  to  the  U.S.  aboard  the  C-1 24.  Others  came  back 
ia  Military  Airlift  Command  planes. 

This  long-range  flight  by  the  C-1 19s  illustrates  the  capa- 
ility  of  Reservists  to  accomplish  unusual  global  missions  for 
le  active  duty  forces. 
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TAC  specialists  brief  Reserve 

aircrews  at  McClellan  AFB,  Calif., 

before  takeoff  on  long  flight  to  Hawaii. 

Reservists  (l-r)  Lt.  Col.  Everett, 

Capt.  Suit  and  Lt.  Col.  Coale,  of 

the  446th,  relax  at  Ping-tung  after 

delivering  C-1 19s  to  Taiwan. 


y^IR  National  Guardsmen  flew  495  missions,  airlifting 
_^/^r  5,399  patients  664,859  miles  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  augmenting  the  Military  Airlift  Command's 
(MAC)  aeromedical  evacuation  program. 

These  figures  are  for  the  period  August  1,  1965  through 
April  30,  1966.  Air  Guard  crews  began  flying  regularly 
scheduled  missions  for  MAC  last  summer.  They  now  operate 
between  California  and  Alaska,  over  off-shore  Atlantic 
routes,  and  carry  out  numerous  domestic  feeder  flights. 

In  addition,  ANG  flight  surgeons,  physicians,  medical 
technicians  and  flight  nurses,  are  serving  aboard  active  force 
MAC  aircraft  transporting  patients  from  Southeast  Asia  to 
the  United  States. 

This  support  was  praised  recently  by  Rep.  Durward  G. 
Hall  of  Missouri,  whose  remarks  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  4.  Excerpts  follow: 

"This  arrangement  enables  the  taxpayers'  dollar  to  per- 
form double  duty  and  is  a  logical  and  economical  method 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  program.  ...  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  teamwork  is  indicative  of  the  high  level 
of  cooperation  between  the  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  and 
that  this  constructive  use  of  Guard  training  resources  is  a 
credit  to  the  Air  Force  management  system." 
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ARPC  news  .  .  . 

Air  Force  Reservists  not  on  active 
duty  may  review  their  records  at  the 
Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  in  Den- 
ver, Monday  through  Friday. 

Normal  duty  hours  are  7:15  a.m.  to 
3:45  p.m.  (Mountain  Daylight  Saving 
Time).  Oificials  suggest  that  Reservists 
arrive  early  but  no  later  than  one  hour 
prior  to  closing  time.  A  telephone  call 
in  advance  (825-1161,  ext.  259)  will 
insure  that  record  is  ready  for  review. 

Meanwhile,  it  also  was  announced 
that  a  board  would  convene  at  ARPC  on 
August  1,  to  consider  second  lieutenants 
not  on  extended  active  duty  for  promo- 
tion to  first  lieutenant. 

To  be  eligible,  officers  must  hold  a 
promotion  service  date  on  or  before 
June  30,  1964  and  be  in  an  active  status. 

Education  benefits  .  .  . 

Thousands  of  Air  National  Guards- 
men and  Air  Force  Reservists  who  were 
called  to  active  duty  during  the  Berlin 
and  Cuba  crises  are  eligible  for  educa- 
tion benefits  under  the  new  GI  Bill. 

For  example,  men  in  units  called  to 
active  duty  during  the  Berlin  crisis  for 
about  10  months  are  eligible  for  10 
months  of  school  assistance  under  the 
bill.  Many  others  who  have  served  addi- 
tional time  on  voluntary  extended  duty 
also  can  count  their  active  duty  time 
toward     eligibility     in    calculating    the 


amount  of  their  benefits  entitlement. 

However,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion stated  that  time  spent  in  an  "active 
duty  for  training"  status  is  clearly  ex- 
cluded. This  also  excludes  any  Air 
Guard  or  Air  Force  Reserve  drill  time. 
Only  time  spent  on  active  duty  in  a 
mobilization  status  counts. 

Information  on  eligibility  and  benefits 
may  be  obtained  from  unit  or  nearest 
VA  regional  office. 

Comm  facilities  realigned  .  .  . 

Air  National  Guard  ground  communi- 
cations elements  formerly  assigned  to 
support  squadrons  at  Military  Airlift 
Command  and  Tactical  Air  Command 
bases  in  38  states  have  become  Com- 
munications Support  Flights  under  the 
Air  Force  Communications  Service. 

The  changeover  of  nearly  70  ANG 
support  units  took  place  June  30. 

Training  requirements  for  the  Hights 
will  not  change,  however:  their  numeri- 
cal designations  have  been  assigned  to 
coincide  with  the  unit  they  support. 

Two  officers  and  27  airmen  currently 
are  authorized  for  each  of  the  flights. 

ECl  news  .  .  . 

The  Extension  Course  Institute  at 
Gunter  AFB,  Alabama,  has  added  five 
new  Career  Development  Courses. 

New  courses  are:  30750,  Tele-Coin- 
nuinications  System  Control  Specialist/ 
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This  dedicated.  Air  National  Guard 

nurse  flies  aeromedical 

evacuation  missions  throughout  the 

world.  After  a  recent  trip 

to  Vietnam  to  return  wounded 

American  servicemen  to  the  U.S., 

she  said,  "At  a  time  like 

this,  you  learn  what  your  training 

is  all  about. . .  .  You  can't  call 

a  doctor  if  something  goes  wrong." 


Technician;  32200,  Fire  Control  Sy^ 
tents;  43370,  Maintenance  Schedulin 
Specialist  /  Technician  ( Unconvention; 
Fuels);  and  67151,  General  Accounlin 
Specialist.  Course  6749,  Conunercit 
Services,  was  deleted. 

Awards  .  .  . 


Major  General  Chester  E.  McCart 
(USAF  Ret.),  assistant  chief  of  staff  f( 
Reserve   Forces,    USAF.    1962-196 
(Oregon's   Distinguished  Servic 
Award),    for   his   outstanding   contribi 
tion   to   the   Air    Reserve   Forces.    JY 
general  also  was  honored  with  a  revic 
by   more  than    1,200   personnel   of  th 
939th    Troop    Carrier    Group.     304t 
Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Squac 
ron  and  ANG's   142nd  Fighter  Grou 
at    Portland    .    .    .    Lieutenant    Colon 
Luther   A.    Piel,   403rd   Troop   Carrii 
Wing.    Selfridge   AFB,    Michigan    (A 
Force   Award  for  Meritorious  Civilii 
Service)    for    establishing   a    wing    n 
clear  safety  program  .   .   .  AlC  Jam< 
L.   Rogers,    173rd   Air  Base   Squadro: 
Mississippi  ANG  (Air  Force  Conune 
dation    Medal  and    an    American    R( 
Cross  lifesaving  award)   for  rescuing 
seven-year-old  boy  from  drowning  .  '. 
Civil     Air    Patrol    Cadet     Christoph 
Broderick     of     Milford,      Connectic 
(CAP'S    Bronze   Medal   of    Valor)    i 
rescuing  two   youths   from   local   pof 
.  .  .  Colonel  Milton  Seaman.  Air  For 
Academy    Liaison   Officer   in   the   Nc 
York  area  (cited  for  service  to  the  aca 
emy)    .    .    .    Five   members   of   ANC 
106th  Military  Airlift  Squadron,  Flo 
Bennett  Field.  New  York   (MAC  Inl 
vidual  Flight  Safety  Awards).  They 
Brigadier  General  Raymond  L.  Geofj 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  J.  Frank  J 
Major  John    B.    Conley:   and   Capta 
William   E.   Wobeser   and   Clarence 
Williams  .  .  .  Major  Oscar  D.  Kulm; 
Third  Air  Force  Reserve  Region.  Dc 
bins  AFB,  Georgia  (named   Topper 
the    Quarter)    under   CONAC's   "Tu 
Out   Perfection  ■  program  .   .   .  Coloi 
Waiter  H.  Andrews  of  Charleston.  Soi 
Carolina    (Military    Airlift   Comman^ 
Distinguished   Citizen    Certificate) 
his  continuing  contribution  to  milit£ 
activities  in  the  Charleston  area. 


Unit  Awards  .  .  . 

Minnesota's  237  Mobile  Communi 
tions  Flight  (Air  Force  Communis 
tions  Services  Otttstanding  Reserve 
ganization)  .  .  .  The  349th  Tro 
Carrier  Wing,  Hamilton  AFB.  C; 
fornia  (Air  Force  Flight  Safi 
Award),  for  17,000  accident-free  ho 
in  C-119S  and  C-124s  during  1965 
over  117,000  hours  without  a  misha 
See  NEWS  pag^ 
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some  of  the  jobs 
they  nvV/  be  doing 


^argo  handling:  using  modern  equipment 

such  as  this  adjustable 

"K-loader"  of]  loading  an  Air  Guard 

C-12l"at  McGuire  AFB,  N.  J. 


new  Reserve  support  squadrons  join  MAC 


Aircraft  maintenance:  working  alongside  USAF 

specialists  to  insure  the  safe  delivery 

of  men  and  supplies  at  worldwide  destinations. 

Aircraft  will  be  the  latest  transports 

such  as  this  C-141  at  Charleston  AFB. 
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Passenger  processing:  scheduling  flights,  giving 

customs-advice,  weighing  baggage  and 

furnishing  flight  information  to  servicemen 

traveling  MAC's  global  air  routes.  This  is 

the  passenger  terminal  at  Charleston  AFB,  S.  C. 


need  terminal  squadrons.  I  need  en  route  support 
squadrons.  For  example,  I'm  getting  ready  to  establish  new 
bases  out  in  Vietnam  so  I  don't  have  to  haul  everything  into 
one  place  in  Vietnam  and  I've  got  to  establish  out  of  my 
hide  initially,  the  kinds  of  terminals  and  en  route  support 
squadrons  at  those  stations  to  take  care  of  all  the  airlift 
force  going  through. 

"Now  at  a  time  of  major  contingency  I'd  love  to  have 
some  Guard  and  Reserve  outfits  of  that  type  that  I  could 
call  up,  that  were  fully  knowledgeable,  that  I  could  put  right 
on  the  job." 

These  were  the  words  of  General  Howell  M.  Estes  Jr., 
commander  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  dur- 
ing a  January  press  conference  when  he  presented  some  of 
the  problems  facing  his  command  as  a  result  of  the  buildup 
of  military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  July  1,  almost  in  answer  to  General  Estes'  require- 
ments, six  new  Air  Force  Reserve  Support  squadrons  (mo- 
bile en  route)  were  activated  at  four  MAC  bases  in  the 
United  States.  They  are:  the  3rd  and  4th  at  Travis  AFB, 
California;  5th  at  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey;  8th  at  Charles- 
ton AFB,  South  Carolina;  and,  the  11th  and  13th  at  Mc- 
Chord  AFB,  Washington. 

Each  squadron  is  authorized  16  officers  and  149  airmen. 
Though  the  units  are  under  the  peacetime  control  of  Conti- 
nental Air  Command,  MAC  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  training  and  inspection.  If  recalled  to  active  duty, 
MAC  would  be  their  gaining  command. 

Reservists  assigned  to  the  new  squadrons  are  authorized 
48  paid  inactive  duty  training  periods  in  addition  to  their 
annual  15-day  tour  of  active  duty.  Their  training  is  a  com- 
bination of  classroom  study  and  practical  experience  gained 
by  working  alongside  MAC  specialists  using  the  most  modern 
air  terminal  equipment. 

An  example  of  this  equipment  is  MAC's  new  and  complex 
463L  Materials  Handling  System  which  combines  automa- 
tion and  mechanization  for  the  rapid  loading  and  unloading 
of  cargo.  Through  mechanized  in-transit  control  documents, 
powered  conveyors  for  sorting,  standard  pallets,  self-pro- 
pelled adjustable  loaders,  winches  and  rollers  as  part  of  the 
ground  equipment;  and,  compatible  rollers  and  securing  de- 
vices installed  in  the  aircraft,  it  is  possible  to  load  a  modern 
jet  airlifter  with  72,000  pounds  of  cargo  in  30  minutes.  This 
is  less  time  than  it  takes  to  refuel  the  plane. 

As  the  almost  1,000  Reservists  become  proficient  in  the 
functions  of  getting  personnel,  cargo  and  aircraft  in  and  out 
of  an  air  terminal  smoothly  and  quickly,  they  will  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  Air  Force's  "total  force"  structure, 
and  important  members  to  MAC's  global  mission. 


missions  range  from 
computers  to  jets . . . 


Administration: 

1100th  Support  Gp. 

airmen  provide 

the  command  with 

Data  Processing  services 

in  the  accounting, 

supply,  personnel, 

and  medical  fields. 


HEADQUARTERS  COMMAND  USAF 


The  diverse  missions  of  this 
seventh  largest  major  Air  Force 
command  include: 


•  serving  as  official  host  for  USAF  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  by  providing  the  USAF  Band^  USAF  Honor  ? 
Guard  and  other  activities; 

•  providing  administrative,  logistic  and  medical 
support  to  local  activities  and  other  worldwide  Air 
Force  and  governmental  organizations; 

•  conducting  the  largest  proficiency  flight  program 
in  the  Air  Force; 

•  conducting  operational  flights  directed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Headquarters  USAF,  in- 
cluding I\ight  Watch  and  helicopter  flights; 

•  operating  Boiling  and  Andrews  AFBs  and  their 
satellite  units;  and 

•  providing  administrative  airlift  for  all  echelons 
of  Government. 
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Flying:  More  than 
140  aircraft  are 
maintained  by  1001st 
ABWg.,  Andrews. 
Included  are  jets  such 
as  these  T-33s, 
utility  planes,  and 
C-135  jet  transports. 


^^HH  degree  ol  operations  and  support  from  command 
/  headquarters  at  Boiling  AFB,  D.C.  varies.  In  some 
cases  it  is  complete;  in  others  it  is  only  administrative 
id  logistic.  For  example,  one  HQ  COMD  unit,  the  1141st 
)ccial  Activities  Squatlron,  with  headquarters  near  Paris, 
the  largest  squadron  in  the  Air  Force.  The  squadron  keeps 
irsonnel  records  and  arranges  for  pay  of  the  members  of 
e  Allied  Command,  Europe;  the  European  Electronics 
telligence  Center;  European  Command;  military  assistance 
oups,  missions,  STRICOM  and  assorted  units.  The  1  Mist's 
300  personnel  are  scattered  from  Oslo  to  Leopoldville 
id  from  Lisbon  to  New  Delhi.  More  than  half  its  900 
ficers  are  field  grade — 30  are  generals. 
Boiling  and  Andrews  AFBs  provide  the  major  share  of 
immand  support  in  the  United  States. 
Boiling  is  the  hub  of  the  Air  Force's  top  management 
tivitics  in  the  Washington  area.  In  1962,  the  base  discon- 
lued  flight  activities  except  for  helicopter  operational 
issions.  Boiling,  operated  by  the  1100th  Air  Base  Wing,  is 
nveniently  located  across  the  Potomac  river  from  the 
intagon  and  only  minutes  away  from  the  Capitol.  It  pres- 
tly  is  the  scene  of  extensive  construction. 
Andrews  which  is  operated  by  the  1001st  Air  Base  Wing 
a  short  distance  away.  One  of  the  world's  most  active 
ght  lines  is  at  Andrews.  In  addition  to  proficiency  training 
d  operational  missions,  flying  is  conducted  for  the  Presi- 
nt,  foreign  dignitaries,  and  military  and  civilian  officials. 
Both  Boiling  and  Andrews  host  many  tenant  units. 
In  addition  to  the  headquarters  of  HQ  COMD,  Boiling 
ists  elements  of  Hq  USAF,  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC), 
r  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC);  Air  Force  Com- 
unications  Service  (AFCS);  Continental  Air  Command 
'ONAC);  and  other  tenant  units  such  as  the  Air  Force 
storical  Foundation,  the  Air  Force  Village  Foundation, 
d  The  Air  Reservist  Magazine. 

Among  those  at  Andrews  are  elements  of  the  Military 
rlift  Command  (MAC);  AFCS;  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Head- 
larters  AFSC.  Andrews  also  is  the  home  of  the  1st  (for- 
;rly  2nd)  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  the  Air  Force  Re- 
rve  459th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  and  the  D.C.  Air  National 
jard's  113th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  The  459th  operates 
119s  and  the  Air  Guardsmen,  F-lOOs. 
Over  140  aircraft  including  the  U-3,  T-29,  T-33,  C-54, 
118,  C-135  and  C-131  are  operated  and  maintained  at 
idrews  by  HQ  COMD  personnel.  In  addition  to  the  opera- 
inal  missions,  many  of  the  planes  are  used  to  perform  the 
ministrative  flights  for  the  Government.  These  flights  are 
reeled  from  the  White  House,  the  Department  of  Defense 
d  Hq  USAF  and  may  go  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Base  maintenance  personnel  provide  field  support  for  most 
the  tenant's  equipment.  One  of  the  units  is  MAC's  89th 
ilitary  Airlift  Wing,  Special  Missions,  which  provides  air- 
t  for  the  President,  cabinet  members,  congressmen,  and 
iiting  dignitaries.  HQ  COMD  personnel  service  the  more 
an  2,900  aircraft  arriving  and  departing  each  month. 
To  insure  the  flying  skills  of  the  Air  Force's  top  manage- 
ent  team  in  the  Washington  area,  HQ  COMD  conducts  the 
rgest  proficiency  flying  program  in  the  Air  Force.  It  pro- 
ies  aircraft,  instructions  and  training  facilities  for  approxi- 
ately  1,700  pilots. 

HQ  COMD  is  responsible  for  the  1000th  Airborne  Com- 
and  and  Control  Squadron  at  Andrews  and  the  1001st 
slicopter  Squadron  at  Boiling.  Both  are  maintained  in  the 
ghest  state  of  readiness  to  respond  to  classified  operational 
issions  directed  by  Hq  USAF  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
aff.  The  1000th  is  equipped  with  EC-I35J  aircraft  which, 
times  of  emergency,  would  serve  as  the  national  airborne 
mmand  post  Night  Watch  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


The  command's  100 1st  operates  CH-21B  and  UH-13J 
helicopters  out  of  Boiling.  In  addition  to  its  regular  mission, 
the  squadron  responds  to  local  humanitarian  and  mercy  mis- 
sions. Last  January,  when  a  record-breaking  snowfall 
blanketed  a  three-state  area  and  brought  almost  all  conven- 
tional transportation  to  a  standstill,  the  versatile  helicopters 
performed  a  .series  of  mercy  missions.  One  CH-21B  re- 
sponded to  an  emergency  plea  from  police  in  rural  Virginia. 
The  crew  airlifted  a  woman  critically  ill  with  pneumonia 
from  her  snowbound  farm  home  to  a  hospital.  Another 
chopper  ranged  back  and  forth  over  the  stricken  area 
delivering  donated  food  to  isolated  families. 

In  May,  a  helicopter  from  Boiling  rescued  two  16-year- 
old  boys  from  the  Potomac  River.  The  youngsters  were 
marooned  on  a  large  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river  after 
their  canoe  overturned.  The  crew  lowered  a  sling  to  the  boys 
and  carried  them  to  safety. 

The  staff  surgeon  is  the  advisor  to  the  commander  on 
medical  matters  and  is  responsible  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  command's  personnel  worldwide.  He  also  is  the 
commander  of  HQ  COMD's  USAF  Hospital  at  Andrews 
which  provides  medical  and  dental  service,  preventive  medi- 
cine, flight  medicine  and  veterinary  service  to  a  community 
of  about  100,000  people.  This  includes  military  dependents 
and  retired  personnel.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  the  com- 
mand's hospital,  which  operates  a  250-bed  facility,  averages 
1 1,000  admissions,  394,000  out-patient  visits,  18,000  physical 
examinations,  and  1 14,000  immunizations.  Wounded  service- 
men are  airlifted  from  Vietnam  to  Andrews,  the  major  East 
Coast  center  for  air  evacuation  reception  and  distribution. 
They  reach  the  hospital  from  Vietnam  in  just  one  day.  From 
Andrews,  patients  are  sent  to  special  care  facilities  or  medical 
centers  near  their  homes.  Air  National  Guardsmen,  flying 
C-121s  perform  a  large  number  of  scheduled  air  evacuation 
distribution  missions  under  the  control  of  MAC. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  hospital  is  its  wireless  cardiac 
monitoring  system.  No  other  medical  facility  in  the  world 
has  such  a  capability.  The  EKGs  (electrocardiograph)  of 
six  patients  can  be  monitored  by  the  system  at  the  same  time. 
The  device  permits  unprecedented  mobility  for  cardiac 
patients  allowing  them  to  move  about  the  medical  facility 
and  still  remain  under  the  eyes  of  technicians. 

The  230-member  USAF  Band  maintained  by  HQ  COMD 
performs  a  large  part  of  the  command's  ceremonial  mission. 
It  appears  at  functions  ranging  from  small  base  activities 
to  goodwill  tours  throughout  the  world.  The  unit  contains 
such  groups  as  the  Air  Force  concert  band,  the  Airmen  of 
Note  dance  band,  the  Singing  Sergeants,  the  Strolling 
Strings,  and  the  USAF  Bagpipe  Band.  Members  of  the  or- 
ganization have  performed  before  a  global  audience  totaling 
over  25,000,000  people  of  every  walk  of  life  and  ideology. 


See  NEXT  page 


Distinguished  Visitors:  Andrews  AFB  is  the 
arrival  and  departure  point  for  many  dignitaries, 
including  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 
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'^From  our  nation's  capital  to  700  locations  around  the  world  and  into 
outer  space,  the  personnel  of  Headquarters  Command  USAF  are  involved 
in  some  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forceps  most  vital  activities.  Andrews  AFB  and 
Boiling  AFB,  our  two  bases  in  the  Washington  area;   our  1141st  Special 
Activities  Squadron  in  Europe,  the  largest  squadron  in  the  Air  Force;  and 
our    USAF    Hospital,  Andrews;    exemplify    the    vigorous    flying,    support, 
administrative  and  ceremonial  operations  forming  our  command  jnission.^^ 

Major  General  Rollen  H.  Anthis 


Mercy  Missions:  Always  ready  for  its 

primary  mission,  the  ] 00 Jst  Helicopter 

Sq.,  often  fills  community  needs, 

like  airlifting  this  woman  to  a  hospital. 


Goodwill  Ambassadors:  USAF  Bandsmen 
take  part  in  ceremonies  around  the 
globe.  Here  the  Bagpipe  Band  performs  at 
Jamacian  Independence  festivities. 


Ceremonies:  Honor  Gua 
represents  USAF  at 
many  functions  such  as 
this  joint  RCAF  USAF 
retreat  at  Boiling. 


Housing:   New  coi 
struction  at  Boiling  i, 
,|i^        eludes  family  housing  at 
"^  1500-man  dorm  for  air  met 


The  select  group  of  airmen  in  the  155-nian  Honor  Guard 
presents  the  Air  Force  at  ceremonies  both  in  and  out- 
je  the  Washington  area.  They  also  perform  honors  and 
remonial  activities  for  dignitaries  arriving  and  departing 
ndrews  or  being  vvclcometl  at  the  White  House. 
The  1100th  .Support  Ciroup  at  Boiling  conducts  the  com- 
and's  comptroller  functions  and  provides  support  to  Hq 
SAF  and  other  organizations  worldwide.  The  support  in- 
udes  three  functional  areas:  accounting  and  finance,  data 
itomation,  and  budget  and  analysis. 

Approximately  20,000  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
e  Washington  area  alone,  including  the  Secretary  of  the 
ir  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  are  paid  through  the 
counting  and  finance  function.  The  comptroller  pays  all 
ir  Force  attaches  as  well  as  Army  and  Navy  attaches 
cated  in  areas  where  the  Air  Force  is  the  executive  agent. 
The  accounting  responsibility  exceeds  $1.1  billion  an- 
lally.  The  section  provides  support  to  all  HQ  COMD  units 
id  to  tenant  organizations  both  on  and  off  Boiling  such  as 
FSC,  MAC,  the  Air  Force  Technical  Application  Center 
^FTAC),  and  military  advisory  groups  and  missions. 
In  the  data  automation  area,  the  Comptroller  handles 
>mmand  level  data  processing  for  personnel,  civil  engineer- 
g,  command  equipment  and  material  officer  and  areas  of 
)propriation  general  ledger  accounting  for  HQ  COMD  and 
her  organizations  such  as  Hq  USAF,  CONAC,  and  the 
ffice  of  Aerospace  Research. 

The  Comptroller  furnishes  budget,  funding  and  financial 
anagement  for  HQ  COMD  and  other  units  including: 
laskan  Command  payroll,  USAF  Officer  Exchange  Pro- 
am  and  Air  Force  units  supporting  NATO.  Also  furnished, 

worldwide  funding  to  field  extensions  of  the  Air  Staff 
signed  to  HQ  COMD  including  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
stigations, Auditor  General  and  Resident  Auditors,  Postal 
;curity  Couriers,  AFTAC  and  the  Inspector  General.  Addi- 
)nally,    DOD    funding    is    provided    throughout   the    U.S. 

classified  research  projects  conducted  by  universities  and 
her  Government  agencies  under  AFTAC. 
Other  responsibilities  of  HQ  COMD's  Boiling  and  An- 
ews  AFBs  are  to  provide  housing  and  dining  facilities  for 
rmen  in  the  Washington  area  and,  with  the  exception  of 
e  Chief  of  Staff,  housing  for  the  most  senior  members  of 
e  Air  Staff.  It  renders  mortuary  service  and  casualty  assist- 
ice  for  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  Washington  area;  con- 
icts  USAF  funerals  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  per- 
rms  Air  Force  Regional  Civil  Engineer  functions;  provides 
11  support  to  globally-located  Hq  USAF  Air  Staff  field  ex- 
nsions;  and,  furnishes  management  and  administrative  sup- 
)rt  to  special  activities  units  deployed  worldwide. 
HQ  COMD  administers  a  vital  portion  of  the  Air  Force 
sserve  program.  The  commander's  advisor  on  Reserve 
ffairs  (U.S.  Code,  Sec.  265,  Title  10  officer)  also  is 
rector  of  Reserve  Personnel.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
ipervision  and  administration  of  both  the  command's  and 
q  USAF  Reserve  War  Augmentation  Programs.  These 
ograms  include  all  Air  Force  requirements  for  joint  and 
ternational  organizations  and  involve  policy,  recruiting, 
cords  maintenance  and  all  other  actions  concerning  as- 
gned  Reservists.  The  Reservists,  Individual  Part  1  Mobiliza- 
on  Assignees,  train  with  their  individual  units.  Their  train- 
g  is  designed  to  provide  a  force  of  qualified  personnel  for 
:tive  duty  in  time  of  war,  national  emergency  or  at  such 
her  times  as  national  security  may  require.  Approximately 
000  officer  and  enlisted  Reservists  are  in  this  program, 
tiey  are  assigned  to  high  level  command  positions  and  in- 
ude  civic  and  business  leaders,  industry  executives,  pro- 
ssional  people  and  educators.  The  Boiling  Reserve  Per- 
nnel  activity  also  supports  two  medical  units  and  two  Re- 
rve  Air  Postal  groups  with  about  500  assigned  personnel. 


THE  COMMANDER 


Major  General  Rollen  H.  Anthis 


a 


ENERAL  Anthis  assumed  his  pres- 
ent post  in  January  1966  after  two  years 
in  the  Pentagon  as  special  assistant  for 
counterinsurgency  and  special  activities, 
Hq  USAF  Central  Control  Group,  office 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Prior  to  that  he  pioneered  USAF 
efforts  in  advising  and  assisting  the  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  in  counterinsurgency 
tactical  air  operations,  earning  the  title 
of  "Mr.  COIN  AIR." 

The  general  began  his  career  in  1938 
as  a  cadet  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas. 
His  postwar  service  included  duty  with 
an  attack  group,  as  a  test  pilot  for  the 
A-20  bomber  and  as  engineering  officer 
of  the  80th  Bomb  Squadron. 

In  1942,  he  became  commander  of 
the  14th  Ferrying  Squadron  in  Cali- 
fornia, later  commanding  bases  and 
units  in  California,  Texas,  Morocco  and 
Washington,  D.C.  He  graduated  from 
the  Air  War  College  in  1949,  remaining 
as  a  faculty  member  until  1952  when  he 
returned  to  North  Africa  to  command 
the  1603rd  Air  Transport  Wing.  This 
was  followed  by  duty  in  Hq  USAF. 
After  graduating  from  the  National  War 
College  in  1959,  he  became  vice  com- 
mander, 13th  Air  Force,  in  the  Philip- 
pines. His  next  duty  was  in  South 
Vietnam  where  he  commanded  the  2nd 
ADVON,  later  2nd  Air  Division,  and 
was  chief.  Air  Force  Section,  MAAG, 
and  adviser  on  counterinsurgency. 
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Resupply:  Fast  and 
accurate  ...  52  containers 
drop  from  a  <f 

C-1 19  on  a  single  pass. 


increased  performance 

of  the  C-119 


Air  Force  Reserve's  troop  carrier 
wings  play  an  active 
role  in  the  assault  airlift 
requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Not  content^ 
they  devised  and  perfected  a 
system  of  cargo  delivery  that  more 
than  doubles  the  combat  capa- 
bility of  their  plane,  the  C-1 1 9. 


«, 


f 


I 


/i  N  improved  version  of  the  Slingshot  system  of  cargo 
^yCf  delivery.  This  is  what  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
were  seeicing  and  what  the  Reservists  from  the  434th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  knew  they  had.  They  were  invited 
to  demonstrate  their  method  at  the  U.S.  Strike  Command's 
evaluation  exercise,  Rapid  Strike,  on  May  31  and  June  1. 

One  C-119  from  the  434th  put  on  an  outstanding  per- 
formance as  experts  in  the  tactics  of  assault  airlift  watched 
from  the  ground.  Included  were:  General  Paul  D.  Adams, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  unified  U.S.  Strike  Command 
(STRICOM);  his  deputy,  Lieutenant  General  Henry  Viccel- 
lio,  slated  to  become  the  new  CONAC  commander;  Brigadier 
General  William  G.  Moore  Jr.,  head  of  the  Rapid  Strike  joint 
task  force;  and,  representatives  of  the  Army's  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  the  Air  Force's  Continental  Air  Command 
and  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC).  TAC  is  the  gaining  com- 
mand for  all  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  wings  and  their 
C-119  equipped  groups  and  squadrons. 

Rapid  Strike  was  the  third  and  final  phase  of  a  series 
of  tests  to  determine  the  fastest  and  most  accurate  way  to 
deliver  paratroopers  and  combat  equipment  to  a  drop  zone. 
The  month-long  exercise  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Pope 
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AFB  and  Fort  Bragg,  both  North  Carolina.  The  first  pha; 
was  conducted  last  February  at  Sewart  AFB,  Tennessee, 
test  a  variety  of  aircraft  formation  patterns  and  select  tl 
one  best  suited  to  simulated  combat  conditions.  The  secor 
phase  dealt  with  the  methods  of  assembling  the  paratroope 
and  their  equipment  after  they  landed. 

The  Rapid  Strike  maneuvers  gave  the  paratroopers  til 
opportunity  to  combine  the  techniques  of  the  other  phas£| 
and  to  get  a  look  at  the  increased  combat  capabilitv  \ 
the  C-119. 

Part  of  the  assault  airlift  mission  is  dropping  equipme 
and  supplies  to  military  forces  on  the  ground.  The  quick 
the  cargo  arrives,  and  the  closer  it  lands  to  the  target,  t 
better  it  is  for  the  intended  users.  The  Reservists  were  the 
to  prove  that  the  Slingshot  system  increases  the  speed  at 
accuracy  of  cargo  drops. 

The  system  originally  was  developed  and  tested  in  19 
by  Air  Force  Reservists  of  the  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wir 
Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  commanded  by  then  Colonel  Tom  Marc 
banks  Jr.,  now  a  brigadier  general.  For  its  work  on  the  Slir. 
shot,  the  443rd  became  the  first  Air  Force  Reserve  unit 
receive  U SAP's  Outstanding  Unit  Award.  The  system  w 


MBfitia^ 


;viscd  by  Major  George  H.  Slover,  a  TAC  adviser  with  the 
53rd.  The  major's  idea  was  to  stretch  a  3,000-pound-test 
ible  around  the  cargo  that  rested  on  a  set  of  runways  con- 
ining  hundreds  of  rollers.  When  the  restraining  link  to  the 
ible  was  released,  the  cargo  was  "shot"  out  the  rear  hatch 
f  the  C- 11 9. 

Up  to  six  Army  A-22  containers  could  be  propelled  simul- 
neously  from  the  plane  in  only  four-and-one-half  seconds, 
his  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  conventional  gravity 
stem  which  depended  on  the  parachute  to  pull  the  cargo 
jt.  In  addition,  it  put  the  entire  drop  function  in  the  hands 
:  one  man,  usually  the  navigator,  and  eliminated  the  delays 
hich  were  normal  when  more  than  one  person  was  involved. 

Accuracy  was  increased  by  three  to  four  hundred  per  cent, 
uring  initial  tests  by  the  433rd,  the  average  distance  from 
le  target  was  50  to  100  yards.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
le  previous  average  of  two  to  three  hundred  yards. 

Tactical  Air  Command  conducted  extensive  tests  of  the 
■stem  late  in  1964  and  pronounced  it  worthy  of  acceptance 
roughout  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  C-119  units.  This  led 
I  the  improvements  by  the  434th  and  the  Rapid  Strike 
imonstration  by  the  lone  Boxcar  from  Bakalar. 

While  training  in  the  new  technique,  the  Bakalar  Reserv- 
ts  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  ejection 
ing  bar  to  accommodate  a  larger  load  and  using  two  rows 
'  cargo  and  two  sets  of  runways  rather  than  one.  Local 
sting  was  conducted  with  three  different  size  containers  or 
illets  holding  supplies  such  as  ammunition,  food,  medicine 
■  vehicles. 

According  to  Brigadier  General  John  W.  Hoff,  com- 
ander  of  the  434th,  "the  modified  Slingshot  enables  one 
-119  to  resupply  an  entire  company  of  soldiers.  As  many 
1  52  containers  can  be  ejected  from  the  plane  on  a  single 
iss  over  the  drop  zone." 

Speed  and  accuracy  are  retained  even  though  the  amount 
'  cargo  is  increased.  All  52  containers  are  catapulted  from 
le  plane  in  less  than  five  seconds  and  land  in  an  area  that 

one-third  smaller  than  that  required  by  the  gravity  system. 

When  satisfied  with  the  performance  capability  of  his 
rcrews  and  the  technique,  General  Hoff  presented  briefings 
'  General  Adams;  General  Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  com- 
ander  of  TAC;  Major  General  Curtis  R.  Low,  assistant 
lief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces;  and.  Major  General  J.  S. 
oltoner,  acting  commander.  Continental  Air  Command, 
he  result  was  an  invitation  to  demonstrate  the  modification 
I  the  experts  at  the  Rapid  Strike  exercise. 

The  first  demonstration  at  Pope  took  place  on  May  3L 
ifty-two  Army  A-21  containers  weighing  a  total  of  17,500 
junds  were  dropped  from  an  altitude  of  400  feet.  The 
xuracy  was  spectacular,  only  20  yards  off  target.  The  next 
ly  the  Reservists  dropped  16  of  the  larger  A-22  containers 
om  500  feet.  The  total  weight  was  about  20.000  pounds. 

Although  the  drops  were  very  successful,  and  the  ob- 
irvers  were  extremely  impressed  with  the  accuracy,  speed, 
id  large  amount  of  cargo  that  could  be  ejected,  the  Air 
orce  wants  more  positive  evidence  of  the  system's  effective- 
sss.  As  a  result,  the  434th  now  is  conducting  a  TAC-spon- 
)red,  60-day  test  program  at  Bakalar  which  will  involve 
30ut  100  flights  and  more  than  2,000  parachute  openings. 

The  program  will  be  more  than  a  test  of  the  improved 
'ingshot.  It  will  give  the  434th  an  opportunity  to  prove  the 
-1 19  still  is  a  versatile  and  reliable  combat  transport  which, 

the  hands  of  trained  Reserve  aircrews,  can  render  valuable 
ipport  to  the  active  establishment. 


1964  Slingshot:  Invented  by  the  433rd 
TCWg.,  Kelly  AFB  .  .  .  one  row  of  six 
A-22  packages  were  ejected  simultaneously. 

1966  Slingshot:  Modified  bv  the  434th 
TCWg.,  Bakalar  AFB  .  ..a  Reservist 
holds  the  enlarged  sling  bar  as  14  A-22 
containers — stowed  in  2  rows — are 
readied  for  ejection  on  one  pass  over  DZ. 


".  .  .  we  are  following  the  cues  of  our  Chief 

'getting  the  absolute  maximum  value  out  of  our 

resources.'  I  sincerely  believe  the 

C'119G  to  be  a  very  capable  assault  transport 

aircraft,  and  that  the  lower  drop  altitude 

and  the  positive  power  delivery  system  give  both 

the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  the  drop 

accuracy  and  concentration  on  the  DZ  [drop  zone] 

tve  have  been  searching  for — for  years." 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hoff 
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LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades. 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the  grades 
indicate  the  highest  grade  position  available.  For  information  on  listed 
positions,  v/rite  directly  to  the  unit  using  address  given. 


KEY 


UNIT 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


469lh  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Craig  AFB,  Alabama,  36703 
162nd  Fighter  Gp.,  P.O.  Box  11037,  Tucson,  Arizona.  85706 
2nd  Air  Postal  Gp.,  2155  Webster  St.,  Alameda,  California,  94505 
8th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  2155  Webster  St..  Alameda,  California,  94505 
417th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Castle  AFB.  Cahfornia,  95342 
144th  Fighter  Gp.,  Fresno  ANG  Base,  California,  93727 
416th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Hamilton  AFB,  California  94935 
Mather  AFB,  California,  95655 
Norton  AFB,  California,  92409 
Oxnard  AFB,  California,  93033 
Travis  AFB,  California,  94535 


31st  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq., 
42nd  Medical  Service  Sq. 
440th  Medical  Service  Fit., 
25th  Medical  Service  Sq. 


44th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California,  94535 


413th  Medical  Service  Fit 
459th  Medical  Service  Fit 


USAF  Academy,  Colorado,  80840 
Dover  AFB,  Delaware,  19901 
301st  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  33030 
420th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Orlando  AFB,  Florida,  32813 
453rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida,  32925 
458th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida,  32925 
26th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Chanute  AFB,  Illinois,  61868 
48Ist  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Chanute  AFB.  Illinois,  61868 
640lh  USAF  Hospital,  Chicago-O'Hare  lAP.  Illinois.  60666 
426th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  62226 
512th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Forbes  AFB.  Kansas,  66620 
38th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Barksdale  AFB.  Louisiana,  71110 
425th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Barksdale  AFB.  Louisiana,  71111) 
466th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  England  AFB,  Louisiana,  71304 
909th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Andrews  AFB.  Maryland,  20331 
403rd  Med.  Service  Fit.,  2101  W.  Rogers  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21209 
401st  Medical  Service  Fit.,  L.  G.  Hanscom  Fid.,  Massachusetts,  01731 
4th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Gp.,  Selfridge  AFB.  Michigan,  48046 
456th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  48046 
493rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Columbus  AFB,  Mississippi,  39701 
36th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri,  64031 
l52nd  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Gp.,  May  ANG  Base,  Reno.  Nevada,  89504 
487th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Pease  AFB,  New  Hampshire,  03803 
Det.  13.  2223rd  Instructor  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 
88th  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 
454th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Kirlland  AFB,  New  Mexico,  87117 
USNAS,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  11234 
Gritfiss  AFB,  New  York,  13442 
Hancock  Fid.,  New  York.  13225 
Niagara  Falls  MAP,  New  York,   14.306 
460th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Pope  AFB,  North  Carolina,  2820S 
504th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Grand  Forks  AFB.  North  Dakota,  58203 
302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Clinton  Countv  AFB.  Ohio,  45177 
522nd  Medical  Service  Fit..  Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio,  43217 
503rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio,  43217 
23rd  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  45433 

■  "       Altus  AFB,  Oklahoma,  73521 

Vance  AFB.  Oklahoma.  73703 
Portland  lAP.  Oregon.  97218 
Myrtle  Beach  AFB.  South  Carolina,  29577 
Shaw  AFB.  South  Carolina.  29152 
462nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Sewart  AFB,  Tennessee,  37168 
20th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  76127 
410th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  76127 
499th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  76127 
516th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Dyess  AFB,  Texas,  79607 
427th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Dyess  AFB,  Texas,  79607 
422nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas.  77030 
473rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas,  76904 
34th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq.,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  78241 
480th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Webb  AFB,  Texas,  79721 
27th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  23365 


34th  Medical  Service  Fit 
444th  Medical  Service  Fit 
428th  Medical  Service  Fit 
421st  Medical  Service  Fit 


494th  Medical  Service  Fit. 
479th  Medical  Service  Fit. 
40th  AeroMed.  Evac.  Sq., 
461st  Medical  Service  Fit., 
463rd  Medical  Service  Fit., 


Officer 

Civil  Engineering:  (Capt.)   12. 

Denial:  (Maj.)  5,  17,  18,  38,  50. 

Medical:  (Col.)19,  23.  (Maj.)  1,  5, 
12,  14,  16-18,  21,  32,  35,  38,  40-42, 
47,  49,  50,  52,  55,  56,  64.  (Capt.)  8, 
29,  46,  51,  53,  54,  62.   (Lt.)   9,  60. 

Navigator:  (Lt.)   15,  36. 

Nurse:  (Lt.  Col.)    19.  (Maj.)   21,  24, 

55,  60,  63.  (Capt.)  1,  5,  7,  8,  12- 
14,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  25,  26,  28, 
31-33,   35,   40,   46,   47,   51,   53,    54, 

56,  57,  61,  62,  64.  (Lt.)   11,  39,  41. 
Pilot:  (Maj.)  6. 

Veterinary:  (Lt.  Col)  2L  (Maj.)  14, 
18,  22,  25,  38,  39,  42,  50,  59. 


Airmen 
Administrative:    (SSgt.)    3,   4,   30,   51. 
Aircrew  Protection:   (SSgt.)    15. 
Communications  Ops.  (AIC)   15. 
Dental:    (SSgt.)    25,    26,    56.    (AIC) 

13,  17,  18,  31,  38,  47. 
Food  Service:  (SMSgt.)    19.  (MSgt.) 

21.  (SSgt.)   11,  39.  (A2C)   12,  48. 
Medical:    (SMSgt.)     19,    30,    51,    60. 

(MSgt.)   1,  7,  12,  21-23,  25,  33.  38, 

41,  43,  48,  52,  55,  56,  59,  63. 
(TSgt.)  8-11,  13,  1+,  20,  24,  26, 
28,  29,  31,  39,  40.  44,  47,  50,  53, 
54,   57,   61,   64.    (SSgt.)    5,    16,   32, 

42.  49,  62. 

Personnel:    (TSgt.)    3.    (SSgt.)    51. 
Supply:  (A2C)   51. 


AFRes  Technician 
(A/C   Instrument  &   Control  Systems 

Mechanic.     W-10)     27.     S3.08     hr. 

TSgt./32570. 
(A/C   Instrument  &   Control  Systems 

Mech.  Leader.   L-IO)    27.   $3.38  hr. 

TSgt./42270. 
(A/C  Mechanic.  W-IO)   27.  $3.08  hr. 

SSgt.  and  AIC  43I51A. 
(A/C  Overhaul  Inspector,  W-II)    27. 

$3.19  hr.  TSgt.  43171  A. 
(A/C  Painter- Airframe  'Fabric 

Worker.  WX-9)   27.  $3.16  hr. 
(A   C    Painter-Parachute    Repairer  <4 

Packer  Leader.  L-9)   27.  $3.48  hr. 
(/!/C    Piston    Engine    Mech..    W-10) 

27.      $3.08     hr.     SSgt./4325I;     45. 

S3.29  hr. 
(A/C    Sheet    Metal    Worker.    W-IO) 

27.  S3.08  hr.  AIC  53450. 
{A/C    Sheet    Metal    Worker-A/C    In- 
tegral   Tank    Sealer,    WX-10)     27. 

Wage  Board,  SSgt./42450. 


(/4/C  Systems  Electrician,  W-10)  27. 

$3.08  hr.  AlC/42350. 
(A/C   Systems   Elect.   Leader,   L-IQ) 

45.    $3.62    hr. 
(Clerk,   GS-5)    27.   $5,181   yr.   SSgt./ 

43430;    45.     (GS-5)     with    aircraft 

maintenance  analysis  experience. 
(Flight  Engineer,  Instructor,   WI-13) 

27.   $3.41   hr.   SMSgt./A43590. 
(Flight    Line    Mechanic,    W-10)    27. 

$3.08  hr.  TSgt.  and  SSgt./43171A/ 

43151A. 
(Military     Personnel     Clerk,     GS-5) 

27.    $5,181   yr.  SSgt./73250;   45. 
(Operations      Flight      Clerk,      Typist, 

GS-5)    45.  $5,181   yr. 
(Panel    Engineer,    W-12)     27.    $3.3C 

hr.   TSgt./A43570. 
(Personnel    Staffing     Specialist,     Re-' 

cruitment,  GS-7)   45. 
(Pilot.  GS-12)  27.  $10,619  yr.  Capt./ 

1045E. 
(Radio  &  Radio  Repairer,  W-U)  27 

$3.19  hr.  SSgt./30150;  45.   (W-U) 

$3.42  hr. 


ANG  Technician 

(A/C  Electrical  Navigational  Main 
tenance  Tech.,  NGW-11)  2.  $6,468 
80  yr. 

(Doppler  Tech.,  NGW-11)  34 
$6,282  to  $6,947  yr.  Permanen 
position,  state  retirement  an( 
group  insurance.  AFSC  30154 
30174  required. 

(Flight  Control  Systems  Tech.)  t 
$6,739  to  $7,446  yr.  AFSC  32550/^ 
Must  be  eligible  for  ANG  enlis( 
ment;    (NGW-11)    2.  $6,468.80  yi 

(Flight  Simulator  Tech.,  NGW-U 
2.    $6,468.80  yr. 

(Missile  Guidance  Tech.,  NGW-11 
2.    $6,468.80   yr. 

(Weapons  Control  System  Tech 
NGW-11)    2.   $6,468.80  yr. 


MOARS  PART  1 

Mobilization  Assignee  (Part  1)  pos 
tions  (officer/airman)  exist  througt 
out  the  Air  Force.  For  example,  N! 
58  (Tactical  Air  Command's  516l 
Troop  Carrier  Wg.)  has  a  numlx 
of  vacancies  in  the  following  field; 
A/C  Accessory  Maintenance;  A/ 
Maintenance;  Communication 
Electronics  Systems:  Fabric.  Leathi 
and  Rubber;  and  Metalworking.  A) 
plicants  should  complete  AF  Fom 
1288  and  1051  in  duplicate  and  fo 
ward    to    the    command. 


NEWS  from  page  6 

.  .  .  New  York's  102nd  Military  Air- 
lift Squadron  (Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand's Flight  Safety  Award).  See 
Reserve  Camera  .  .  .  The  514th  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  McGuire  AFB,  New 
Jersey  (honored  by  the  Burlington 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders), 
for  outstanding  service   to   the   nation. 

Retirements  .  .  . 

Brigadier  General  Asa  W.  Candler, 
deputy  commander.  Third  Air  Force 
Reserve  Region,  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia, 
May  31  .  .  .  General  Dean  C.  Strother, 
commander.  North  American  Air  De- 
fense    Command;     General    Jacob     E. 


Smart,  deputy  commander-in-chief. 
United  States  European  Command;  and 
General  Robert  M.  Lee,  air  deputy  to 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Eu- 
rope, all  on  July  31  .  .  .  General  Ber- 
nard A.  Schriever,  commander  Air 
Force   Systems  Command,   August   31. 

Air  force  loss  .  .  . 

General  William  H.  Blanchard,  50, 
vice  chief  of  staff.  USAF,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  while  attending  a  Pentagon 
conference  on  May  31.  He  was  buried 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
.  .  .  Lieutenant  General  Cecil  H. 
Childre,  54,  commander  of  Continental 
Air  Command  since  last   August,   died 


at  Andrews  AFB  Hospital,  Maryland  c 
May  28,  after  a  lengthy  illness.  He  w; 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemeter 

New  post .  .  . 

Staff  responsibility  for  managing  mai 
power,  personnel  and  Reserve  Foro 
resources  in  the  Air  Force  has  been  u; 
graded  from  special  assistant  to  depu 
under  secretary  level.  Dr.  Eugene 
Ferraro  became  the  first  deputy  und 
secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Ma 
power  when  he  look  over  the  new  j( 
on  June  6.  He  will  be  responsible  f 
initiating  and  directing  research  pr 
grams  in  manpower  utilization,  trainii 
and  education. 
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Authorized  for  the  Reserve  Forces 


Air  Force  Decorations  and  Awards 


What  are  they? 


•    Why  are  they  given? 


This  and  other  pertinent  information  is  contained  in  Air 
■orce  Manual  900-3,  published  in  March.  It  applies  to  all 
in  Force  units,  including  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air 
■lational  Guard. 

Twelve  decorations  and  more  than  20  service  awards  have 
leen  established.  They  range  from  the  Medal  of  Honor,  our 
lation's  highest  decoration  for  bravery,  to  the  Good  Conduct 
dedal. 

Decorations  are:  Medal  of  Honor,  Air  Force  Cross,  Dis- 
inguished  Service  Medal,  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Dis- 
inguished  Flying  Cross,  Airman's  Medal,  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
Combat  Readiness  Medal,  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal, 
.nd  Purple  Heart. 

Service  award  medals  are:  Air  Force  Good  Conduct,  Good 
Conduct,  American  Defense,  Women's  Army  Corps,  Ameri- 
an  Campaign,  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign,  European-African- 
Aiddle  East  Campaign,  World  War  //  Victory  and  Army  of 
Occupation.  Also:  Medal  for  Humane  Action,  National  De- 
ense,  Korean,  Antarctica,  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary, 
Vietnam  Service,  and  Armed  Forces  Reserve. 

Service  award  ribbons  are:  Air  Force  Longevity  Service 
iward.  Air  Reserve  Forces  Meritorious  Service,  USAF  NCO 
Icademy  Graduate,  Small  Arms  Expert  Marksmanship, 
'hilippine  Defense,  Liberation,   and   Independence. 

There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  decorations 
.n  individual  may  receive  but  only  one  decoration  can  be 
;iven  for  the  same  act  or  period  of  service. 

Members  of  the  Reserve  components,  while  training  or 
vhile  in  inactive  status,  may  be  considered  for  all  military 
lecorations  provided  the  act  was  in  furtherance  of  an  Air 
^orce  mission. 

Two  awards  established  solely  for  Reservists  are  the  Armed 
~orces  Reserve  Medal  and  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  Merito- 
ious  Service  Ribbon. 

The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal  is  awarded  to  members 


•    Who  is  eligible? 


who  have  completed  10  years  of  honorable  service  within  a 
period  of  12  consecutive  years. 

Each  year  of  active  or  inactive  honorable  service  as  a 
member  of  any  U.S.  reserve  component  before  July  1,  1949 
counts  toward  the  medal.  For  service  performed  after  that 
date,  members  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  50  retirement 
points  during  each  anniversary  year.  Exceptions  to  these 
requirements  are  defined  in  the  manual. 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  Meritorious  Service  Ribbon  is 
given  for  exemplary  behavior,  efficiency  and  fidelity  while 
serving  in  an  enlisted  status.  The  ribbon  is  awarded  only 
upon  the  specific  recommendation  of  a  individual's  unit  com- 
mander. It  requires  four  years  of  continuous  service  begin- 
ning with  the  date  of  assignment  to  a  training  category.  There 
is  no  medal  authorized  for  this  award. 

The  Small  Arms  Expert  Marksmanship  Ribbon  can  be 
awarded  to  Air  Reserve  Forces  personnel  who  qualify  in 
the  weapons  specified  in  AFR  50-8.  This  ribbon  is  awarded 
only  once  and  may  be  retained  permanently. 

Air  Reserve  Forces  members  also  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  if  they  served  in  Vietnam  on  or 
after  July  4,  1965.  Reserve  aircrew  members  receive  the 
medal  if  they  participate  in  one  or  more  flights  to  Vietnam  in 
direct  support  of  military  operations. 

The  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  was  established 
for  active  duty  and  Air  Reserve  Forces  personnel  who  par- 
ticipated in  any  one  of  these  operations:  Berlin,  Lebanon, 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands,  Taiwan  Straits,  Cuba,  Congo, 
Dominican  Republic,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

The  manual  indicates  where  requests  for  awards  and  dec- 
orations should  be  sent.  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  personnel,  not  on  active  duty,  can  send  requests  to  the 
custodian  of  their  unit's  personnel  records. 
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R  .  .  .  Operating  within  sight  of 
the  Capitol  dome  and  the  Penta- 
gon, are  aircraft  of  HQ  COMD's 
1001st  Helicopter  Sq.  at  Boil- 
ing. They  perform  an  important 
airlift  role  for  top  military  and 
Government  officials  in  the  com- 
mand's diverse,  worldwide  mis- 
sion which  ranges  from  flying 
operations  to  administrative 
and  logistic  support. 
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al  Reservist,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  B.  Andrews (r), 

head  of  USAF  team,  and  Lt.  Col. 

D.A.  Lundholm  (c),  brief  Lt.  Gen.  L.  L. 

Mimdell,  AFLC  vice  conidr.,  during 

"LOGEX  '66"  at  Ft.  Lee,  Va.  Exercise 

tested  airlift  support  of  Army  forces. 


camera 


hi   The  459th  TCWg.,  Andrews  A FB,  Md., 

helped  honor  Civil  War  dead  on 

Memorial  Day  by  dropping  flowers  at  the 

Antietam  Battlefield,  (l-r)  SSgt.  Dennis 

Collyns;  Col.  Gale  Lyon;  AlC  Theodore 

Richardson,  and  SSgt.  William  Hart. 

c/   The  Air  Force's  "Special  Citation  for  Out- 
standing Support  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces,"  was  presented  to  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
Findlay,  Ohio.  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P. 
Wilson,  chief,  NGB,  (I)  made  the  award  to 
J.  C.  Donnell  II,  company  president. 

d/   The  Air  Guard's  1 02nd  MASq.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  earned  MAC'S  safely  award  by 

flying  C-97s  over  4,300  hours  in  1965. 

(l-r)  Col.  Joseph  Wilson;  Lt.  Col.  Maurice 

McDonald,  comdr.,  1 02nd,  and  Brig. 

Gen.  Raymond  George,  comdr.,  106th  MAWg. 
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[Excerpts  from  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff's  address'\ 
at  the  recent  Reserve  Officers  Association  Convention.} 


"...  the  level  of  readiness  of  our 
Reserve  units  has  risen  steadily. 
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General 
John  P. 
McConnell 


/^  FFECTIVE  pursuit  of  national  objectives  requires, 
^^  most  of  all,  public  support.  But,  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours,  public  support  is  contingent  upon  a  well- 
informed  and  understanding  citizenry.  Needless  to  say,  the 
military  Reserve  element  in  our  citizenry  should  be  among 
the  best  informed,  and  we  are  grateful  to  your  Association 
[ROA]  for  providing  both  the  form  and  facilities  for  fur- 
thering that  objective.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  all 
of  us  must  strive  to  eliminate  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standings which  might  alienate  the  relationship  between  the 
active  and  Reserve  components. 

We  must  remember  that  the  formulation  of  military  re- 
quirements begins  with  the  threat  to  our  national  security 
and  interests  over  which  we  have  little  if  any  control.  As 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  threat  change,  national  policy 
and  strategy  must  change  accordingly.  This,  in  turn,  pro- 
duces changes  in  military  requirements  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  Reserve  components,  because  military  re- 
quirements determine  force  structures. 

All  this  means  that  our  Reserve  policies  cannot  provide 
guarantees  of  stability  for  the  Reserve  forces.  Those  of 
us  in  the  regular  establishment  who  are  charged  with  sup- 
porting the  Reserve  Forces  fully  realize  that  changes  in  the 
mission  and  organizational  structure  of  Reserve  units  may 
work  severe  hardships  on  Reserve  personnel.  We  are  aware 
that,  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  the  most  de- 
sirable arrangement  would  be  a  firm,  explicit,  long-term 
contract.  But  we  are  simply  not  in  the  position  to  write 
such  a  contract. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  uncertainties  and  variables  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  what  are  the  appropriate  roles  for 
Reserve  forces  in  the  various  types  of  conflict  in  which  we 
may  become  engaged?  Obviously,  we  cannot  write  hard 
and  fast  rules,  but  I  think  that  there  are  some  basic  prin- 
ciples that  apply  to  this  question,  principles  that  have 
evolved  from  our  experience  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  our  strategic  deterrent, 
we  have  learned  that  this  mission  is  best  performed  by 
fulltime,  active  forces  which  can  be  subjected  to  extensive 
training  exercises  and  periodic  overseas  deployment.  How- 
ever, the  Strategic  Air  Command,  which  represents  the 
major  component  of  our  strategic  deterrent,  is  receiving 
valuable  help  from  its  Reserve  assignees. 

The  job  specialties  of  these  Reservists  range  across  the 
full  span  of  staff  assignments,  including  such  offices  as 
Intelligence  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  Hospitals  on 
SAC  bases  also  are  augmented  by  Reserve  medical  service 
units,  and  many  of  the  physicians  and  technicians  in  these 
units  serve  during  weekends. 


A  highly  significant  contribution  to  our  deterrent  is  made 
by  the  Air  National  Guard.  At  present,  52  per  cent  of  all 
Air  Defense  intercept  missions  are  being  flown  by  aircraft 
of  that  organization.  Their  crews  stand  runway  alert, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  we  have  exhausted  the 
possibilities  for  using  Reserve  units  and  personnel  in 
strengthening  our  strategic  deterrent.  But  despite  their 
present  and  potential  contributions  in  this  respect  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  greatest  value  of  the  Reserve  forces 
lies  in  the  subnuclear  range  of  conflict  intensity. 

Korea  and  Vietnam  have  taught  us  that,  in  order  to 
deter  and  if  necessary  fight  local  wars,  we  must  have  in 
being  rather  sizable  active  forces,  versatile  and  well  equipped 
with  advanced  conventional  weapons.  These  forces  must  be 
supported  by  an  airlift  of  such  proportion  that  it  can  trans- 
port large  contingents  rapidly  over  great  distances  and  carry 
out  the  major  share  of  the  task  of  maintaining  and  supplying 
them.  Finally,  we  must  have  Reserve  forces  manned, 
trained,  equipped  and  ready,  when  necessary,  to  augment  th^ 
regular  force  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  question  arises,  at  what  level  of  conflict  and  undei 
what  circumstances  would  it  become  necessary  to  call  the 
Reserve  forces  to  active  duty?  Clearly,  this  question  must  be 
decided  from  case  to  case,  and  it  must  be  decided  by  the 
President  himself  after  weighing  many  factors  in  additior 
to  military  considerations.  Our  experience  in  Vietnam  sc 
far  has  shown  that  our  Air  Reserve  Forces  can  best  serv< 
the  nation  in  a  conflict  of  this  type  by  remaining  in  ar 
inactive  status  but  performing  genuine  "active  duty"  func 
tions  as  part  of  their  training  programs.  The  importan' 
point  here  is  that,  pending  the  decision  to  bring  them  tc 
active  duty,  the  Reserve  Forces  must  fill  the  gap  left  by  those 
regular  forces  which  have  been  assigned  to  combat. 

Over  and  above  their  strengthening  of  the  strategic 
reserve,  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  have  been  of  invaluabh 
assistance  to  the  active  Air  Force  since  expansion  of  U.  S 
military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would  like  to  cit( 
a  few  examples  of  the  work  accomplished  by  units  of  th( 
Air  Reserve  Forces.  These  examples  will  illustrate  tha 
Reserve  training  programs  can  be  highly  productive  am 
can  make  significant  contributions  to  the  war  effort. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  a  contribution  was  th( 
accomplishment  of  Air  Force  Reserve  C-119  squadron; 
affiliated  with  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  Their  aircraf 
dropped  over  100,000  Army  paratroops  during  the  perio< 
July  1965  through  March  1966.  This  service  by  Reserv 
units  meant  that  the  elements  of  TAC's  assault  airlif 
force,  which  are  normally  responsible  for  such  mission! 
were  available  for  support  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  training  activity  which  has  consistently  contrib 
uted  the  most  to  the  active  force  has  been  that  of  carg 
airlift  by  aircraft  of  the  Air  Reserve  and  Air  Nationa 
Guard.  During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  the; 
carried  nearly  14,000  tons  of  cargo  to  bases  throughout  tb 


kvorld.  The  figure  represents  almost  eight  per  cent  of  all 
:argo  transported  by  the  Military  Airlift  Command. 

Other  examples  of  productive  training  activities  by  Air 
Reserve  Forces  units  are:  the  installation  and  maintenance 
n  the  United  States  of  radio  and  telephone  communica- 
tions equipment;  the  flying  of  a  large  portion  of  continental 
ind  near  offshore  aeromedical  evacuation  missions;  assist- 
ince  to  over-burdened  personnel  at  Military  Airlift  Com- 
nand's  east  and  west  coast  air  terminals  and  the  significant 
lirlift  contribution  to  MAC's  global  commitments. 

I  should  emphasize  that  these  and  many  other  similar 
;ontributions  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  Reserve 
inits  involved  had  not  been  in  a  genuine  state  of  readiness. 
For  a  number  of  years  now  the  Air  Force  has  been  in- 
ipecting  and  rating  its  Reserve  units  in  exactly  the  same 
vay  as  the  regular  organizations.  The  level  of  readiness 
jf  our  Reserve  units  has  risen  steadily,  until  now  almost  65 
3er  cent  of  our  Reserve  flying  units  are  rated  C-1  or  C-2 
vhich,  respectively,  signifies  fully  combat-ready  or  ready 
vith  minor  exceptions. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  some  things  Reserve 
jnits  and  personnel  can  do  themselves  to  add  to  the  security 
ind  stability  of  their  own  programs.  Basically,  this  problem 
)oils  down  to  the  need  for  the  Reservists  themselves  to  raise 
he  levels  of  their  own  proficiency  and  that  of  the  units 
o  which  they  belong.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Defense  will  always  rely  more  upon  the  most  cap- 
ible  and  most  productive  individuals  of  the  Reserve  Forces. 

Another  consideration  is  the  spirit  and  initiative  of  a  unit. 
Several  months  ago,  the  Department  of  Defense  announced 
he  projected  inactivation  of  eight  Air  Force  Reserve  troop 
;arrier  units.  At  that  time,  three  of  these  units  were  rated 
Z-l  and  five  were  rated  C-2.  Today,  all  but  one  of  these 
mits  are  rated  C-1. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.    Some  months  ago,  one  of 


these  C-1 19  units  began  experimenting  with  a  means  for  the 
rapid  paradropping  of  cargo.  The  system  featured  rails  on 
the  floor  of  the  aircraft  and  an  overhead  monorail  and 
winch  for  slinging  the  payloads  out  the  back  doors.  A 
second  unit  improved  this  idea  further  and  developed  it 
into  an  even  more  useful  system.  Today,  this  new  "sling- 
shot" method  can  whip  out  loads  of  cargo  weighing  better 
than  20,000  pounds  and  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

I  should  mention  that  the  inactivation  notice  for  these 
eight  C-1  19  units  has  not  yet  been  executed. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  conviction  that  Reserve  compo- 
nents will  remain  an  essential  and  indispensable  element 
of  U.S.  military  power.  I  see  nothing  that  points  to  a 
phasing  down  of  the  importance  of  the  Reserve  Forces. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  equate  every  organizational  adjustment  in 
the  Reserve  program  with  a  downgrading  of  that  program. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  involved  in  a  war  which 
may  be  local  in  scope  but  is  global  in  its  implications.  I 
said  earlier  that  our  ultimate  objective  must  be  to  deter 
aggression  of  any  scope  and  at  any  level.  There  is  little 
hope  that  world  communist  leaders  will  decide,  as  a  result 
of  our  effective  military  intervention  in  Vietnam,  that  force 
can  no  longer  be  useful  to  them  in  expanding  their  sphere 
of  influence.  But  the  determination  and  military  capability 
which  this  nation  has  shown  and  is  still  showing  in  fighting 
communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  will  doubtless  bring 
us  closer  to  our  goal  of  total  deterrence. 

Still,  as  long  as  communist  leaders  insist  on  the  forceful 
overthrow  of  free  and  peaceful  governments.  United  States 
military  power  will  have  to  remain  strong  to  protect  and 
defend  our  national  interests  and  to  share  in  the  defense 
of  the  Free  World.  Basic  to  our  military  strength  will  be 
the  Reserve  Forces,  ready  and  capable  to  fight,  as  need  be, 
along  with  their  comrades  in  the  active  forces. 


Gen.  Hoiloway 


General  Bruce  K.  Hoiloway  became 
dee  chief  of  staff  USAF,  on  August  1, 
lucceeding  the  late  General  William  H. 
ilanchard. 

General  Hoiloway  is  a  graduate  of 
he  U.  S.  Military  Academy  (1937), 
he  Air  Command  and  Staff  School,  and 
he  National  War  College.  He  was  a 
nember  of  the  Flying  Tigers  during 
Vorld  War  II,  and  later  held  impor- 
ant  command  posts  with  the  Air  De- 
ense  Command,  Continental  Air  Com- 


mand, Tactical  Air  Command,  and  the 
U.  S.  Strike  Command.  Before  becom- 
ing vice  chief  of  staff,  the  general  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  Air  Forces  in  Europe.  He  was 
succeeded  at  USAFE  by  General  Mau- 
rice A.  Preston. 

Major  General  Curtis  R.  Low,  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces 
since  February  1963,  retired  August  1. 
Major  General  Richard  S.  Abbey  will 
take  over  the  position  on  November 
1,  following  his  return  from  Vietnam. 
In  the  interim,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office  have  been  assigned  to  Major 
General  John  H.  Bell.  He  has  been 
director    of    Personnel    Training    and 

Mai.  Gen.  Abbey 


-^^*"^ 


Education  since  June  1965  and  wUl 
become  director  of  Personnel  Planning, 
Hq  USAF,  with  the  departure  of 
Major  General  Thomas  E.  Moore  later 
this  year. 

General  Abbey  is  a  1940  graduate 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  The 
general's  career  includes  broad  expe- 
rience in  the  combat,  command  and 
diplomatic  fields.  At  present,  he  is  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  the  U.  S. 
Military  Command,  Vietnam. 


combat  leave 


"...  this  activity  once  again  points  up  the  value 
to  this  nation  of  an  active,  ready  Reserve  Force.^^ 


«^^  HOUSANDS  of  military  travelers  were  stranded  and 
many  more  faced  the  gloomy  prospect  of  cutting  their 
leaves  short  in  order  to  reach  destinations  on  time.  It  was 
an  emergency.  Operation  Combat  Leave  was  put  into  ac- 
tion.   The  Air  Reserve  Forces  responded  immediately. 

On  July  10,  shortly  after  the  machinists'  strike  began 
against  five  major  U.  S.  airlines,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son ordered  the  use  of  military  aircraft  to  relieve  the  plight 
of  servicemen  on  leave  who  were  en  route  to  or  returning 
from  duty  in  Southeast  Asia.  Within  hours  of  the  Presi- 
dential order,  transport  planes  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
were  airborne. 

The  emergency  operation  was  a  joint  effort  by  every  air- 
lift and  support  unit  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air 
National  Guard,  and  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC), 
with  aircraft  from  other  major  commands  and  services 
assisting  when  their  routes  and  cargo  permitted. 

The  Continental  Air  Command  (CAC)  was  given  the 
job  of  coordinating  the  mammoth  operation.  One  of  the 
first  steps  was  to  set  up  five  trunk  lines  connecting  major 
air  terminals  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  14 
feeder  lines  intersecting  the  cross-country  routes  at  1 1  mili- 
tary air  bases.  The  routes  were:  McChord  AFB,  Washing- 
ton, to  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  via  Ellsworth  AFB, 
South  Dakota,  and  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan;  Travis  AFB, 
California,  to  McGuire,  via  Lowry  AFB,  Colorado,  Rich- 
ards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri,  and  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio;  Travis  to  Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  via  Tinker  AFB, 
Oklahoma,  and  Sewart  AFB,  Tennessee;  Travis  to  Charles- 
ton AFB,  South  Carolina,  via  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  and  Max- 
well AFB,  Alabama;  and,  Travis  to  Hunter  AFB,  Georgia, 
via  Biggs  AFB,  Texas,  Kelly  AFB,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Naval  Air  Station,  Louisiana. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve's  C-124s  and  the  Air  National 
Guard's  C-97s  and  C-121s  made  the  long  transcontinental 
trips  on  a  scheduled  basis,  flying  as  many  as  16  missions 
each  day.  The  smaller  C-119s  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
shuttled  passengers  to  the  trunk  line  stops  from  about  29 
pick  up  points  throughout  the  country. 

Servicemen  returning  from  or  heading  for  the  combat 
zones  in  Southeast  Asia  and  those  on  emergency  leave  were 
given  priority.  Other  military  travelers  were  carried  on  a 
space  available  basis.  By  August  22,  more  than  111,000 
servicemen  had  been  airlifted;  approximately  61  per  cent  by 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  The  Reservists  participated  in  736 
long-range  missions.  The  Air  National  Guard  was  respon- 
sible for  409  flights  using  their  C-97s  and  C-121s.  The  Air 
Force  Reserve  flew  327  via  C-124s  and  made  626  shuttle 
flights  in  C-119s  to  the  trunk  line  stops.  In  addition,  ground 
support  personnel  provided  the  many  services  required  to 
make  the  airlift  a  success. 

On  July  13,  Senator  John  G.  Tower  (Texas)  informed 
Congress  of  the  operation  and  the  professional  support 
being  furnished  by  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
The  senator  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying,  "I  believe 
this  activity  once  again  points  up  the  value  to  this  Nation 
of  an  active,  ready  Reserve  force.  They  can  and  do  meet 
tasks  assigned  them." 

Another  significant  factor  is  the  outstanding  cooperation 
from  the  leaders  of  business  and  industry.  By  granting 
Reservists  additional  time-off  from  their  civilian  occupa- 
tions, these  employers  made  a  silent — but  vital — contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  operation  Combat  Leave. 


Scenes  such  as  these  took  place  at  Air  Force 
bases  across  the  nation  as  Air  National  Guardsmen 
and  Air  Force  Reservists  responded  to  the , 
requirements  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command: 
a)  At  Dobbins  AFB,  Ga.,  a  C-124  pilot  and '. 
co-pilot  of  the  445th  Military  Airlift  Wg.  file  a  ' 
flight  plan  before  takeoff  on  a  "Combat  Leave" 
mission  to  McGuire  AFB,  N.J.  b)  Medical  specialists 
at  McGuire  carry  a  litter  patient  aboard  an 
ANG  C-121  bound  for  the  West  Coast.    Emergency' 
cases  and  military  personnel  going  to  or  * 
coming  from  the  combat  zones  in  Vietnam  were] 
given  priority  throughout  the  operation. 
c)  Servicemen  heading  west  debark  at 
Travis  AFB,  Calif.,  after  a  flight  from  McGuire 
in  a  C-97  of  ANG' s  116th  Military  Airlift  Wg. 


bobbins  AFB.   d)  At  Travis  AFB,  passengers  bound 

)r  the  East  Coast  board  a  C-124  of  the 

ir  Force  Reserve's  922nd  Military  Airlift  Gp., 

elly  AFB,  Texas.    The  Reservists  were  returning 

om  a  training  flight  to  Hawaii  when 

ley  joined  the  "Combat  Leave"  mission,   e)  Stranded 

f  the  Atlanta  Municipal  Airport,  this  group 

as  flown  directly  to  Travis  from  Dobbins 

FB  in  a  116th  Military  Airlift  Wg.  C-97.   From 

ravis,  the  Air  Guardsmen  went  to  Thailand 

n  one  of  its  regularly  scheduled 

lecial  airlift  missions  for  MAC.  £)  Air  Force 

eserve  C-119s  made  the  north-south  shuttle  flights 

hich  connected  with  the  five  cross-country 

unk  lines.   At  Ellington  AFB,  Texas,  passengers 

^epare  for  a  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.  flight. 
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The  abbreviation  for  Continental  Air 
Command  changed  from  CONAC  to 
CAC,  effective  August   1. 


The  following  bills  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  are 
in  the  process  of  coordination  or  are 
awaiting  action  by  the  89th  Congress. 

H.  R.  16435:  provides  many  revi- 
sions to  military  reserve  forces  man- 
agement and  programs  and  consolidates 
other  bills  affecting  the  Reserve  Forces. 
It  is  more  commonly  known  as  the 
"Bill  of  Rights"  for  Reserve  Forces. 

H.  R.  2450:  authorization  to  retire 
in  highest  grade  held  in  any  service. 
Status:  Passed  by  the  House  July  18 
and  awaiting  Senate  action. 

H.  R.  5256:  provides  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  credit  for  Reserve  time  on 
the  same  basis  as  officers  since  June 
1958.  Status:  Passed  by  the  House  on 
June  28.    Awaits  Senate  action. 

H.  R.  5297:  provides  Title  III  re- 
tirees with  a  certificate  of  retirement 
eligibility  and  makes  retired  pay  irre- 
vocable. Status:  Passed  by  the  House 
July  18.   Awaits  Senate  action. 

H.  R.  9916:  appointments  to  service 
academies  for  sons  of  veterans  who 
died  for  service-connected  causes;  al- 
lows appointments  for  sons  of  career 
Reservists  along  with  sons  of  Regulars. 
Status:  Passed  by  the  House  July  18. 
Awaits  Senate  action. 

H.  R.  10459:  provides  the  same  hos- 
pital and  medical  care,  pay  and  allow- 
ances, burials,  and  other  benefits  for 
members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
who  are  injured  in  connection  with 
inactive  training  or  active  duty  training 
for  30  days  or  less.  Status:  In  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  coordination. 

H.  R.  10461:  provides  travel,  in- 
cluding commuted  mileage  incidental 
to  medical  or  surgical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion or  rehospitalization  for  Air  Reserve 
Forces  members.  Status:  In  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  coordination. 

H.  R.  10462:  provides  special  pay 
(reenlistment  bonus)  to  members  of  a 
Reserve  component  who  enlist  or  re- 
enlist  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  at  least 
three  years.  Status:  In  Department  of 
Defense  coordination. 

H.  R.  10464:  provides  Medicare  for 
dependents  of  Reservists  who  die  while 
in  training  status  for  30  days  or  less. 
Status:  In  Department  of  Defense  co- 
ordination. 


The  Air  Force  Association  holds  its 
Fall  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
month  (14-16).  Convention  highlights 
include  the  Annual  Aerospace  Devel- 
opment Briefings  and  Displays,  and 
an  International  Aerospace  Education 
Seminar.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown  and  Chief  of  Staff  Gen- 
eral John  P.  McConnell  will  join  in 
saluting  USAF's  19th  birthday  during 
the  Air  Force  Anniversary  Banquet  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention. 


Reservists  taking  Extension  Course 
Institute  courses  for  retirement  points 
should  plan  studies  to  avoid  last  minute 
deadlines.  Registered  or  certified  mail 
makes  no  difference  in  meeting  dead- 
lines. ECI  dating  procedures  corre- 
spond with  the  day  they  are  processed, 
not  when  postmarked. 

Students  also  are  cautioned  to  in- 
dicate a  specific  basic  unit  of  assign- 
ment on  ECI  applications  to  insure 
that  they  receive  course  materials.  Too 
much  material  is  being  returned  to 
ECI  due  to  faulty  addressing. 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  observes  its 
19th  anniversary  on  September  18.  It 
officially  began  functioning  on  that  date 
in  1947.  Under  established  policy,  the 
Air  Force  and  other  services  cannot 
participate  in  the  civilian  domain  in 
the  celebration  of  service  birthdays. 
However,  this  does  not  preclude  in- 
ternal observances,  nor  those  initiated 
by  civic  and  patriotic  groups. 


The  wrong  telephone  extension  num- 
ber appeared  in  the  July  item  concern- 
ing Air  Force  Reservists  being  able  to 
review  their  records  at  the  Air  Reserve 
Personnel  Center,  Denver. 

The  correct  telephone  number  to  call 
to  insure  that  records  are  ready  for 
review  is:  825-1161,  ext.  359. 
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NEW  PAY  RATES:  charts  show  new  pay  scales  for  Reservists  in  pay  status. 
New  rates  became  effective  July  1 ,  1966.  Rates  are  for  one  drill  pay  period 
or  one  day  of  active  duty.  Blank  spaces  to  the  right  of  figures  indicate  a 
duplication  of  last  rate  shown. 
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.EGEND:  Opposite  each  specially  is  o  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades, 
he  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the  grades 
ndlcate  the  highest  grade  position  available.  For  information  on  listed 
tositions,  write  directly  to  the  unit  using  address  given. 


KEY 


UNIT 


Officer 
iircraft     Control:     (Maj.)     33,     77. 

(Capt.)   25,  36,  43,  55,  66,  71,  78, 

84,  85. 
iircraft    Maintenance:     (Capt.)     U, 

13,  43. 
'ievelopment    Engineer:     (Maj.)     11, 

13. 
iir  Police:    (Capt.)  85. 
"Communications:    (Capt.)  43. 
')ental:    (Maj.)  31,  45,61. 
Medical  Services:   (Capt.)    3,  70,  86. 

(Lt.)   31. 
Medical  Professional:    (Lt.  Col.)   73, 

74,   83.    (Maj.)   2,  4-6,    17,    19,  22, 

24,  31,  40,  44,  45,  47,  48,  50, 
52,  53,  61,  63,  65,  68,  69,  71,  72, 
74,  79,  80,  83,  86.  (Capt.)  21,  35, 
37,  38,  70. 

Navigator:  (Lt.  Col.)  55.  (Maj.)  8, 
9,  56,  65,  66,  75,  77.   (Capt.)    10, 

25,  26,  28,  43,  49,  50,  59,  84,  85. 
^urse:    (Maj.)     5,    22,    24,    70,    86. 

(Capt.)  2,  7,  17,  21,  26,  27,  31, 
37,  39,  40,  44,  53,  61,  62,  66,  72, 
73,  75,  77,  79,  80,  82.  (Lt.)  47, 
71. 

'Hot:  (Maj.)  8,  9,  34,  46,  55,  56,  64- 
66,  71,  77.  (Capt.)  25,  26,  28,  36, 
50,  59,  75,  78,  84,  85.    (Lt.)  49,  63. 

transportation:    (Capt.)  65,  67. 

Veterinary:  (Col.)  24.  (Lt.  Col.)  32, 
73,  86.  (Maj.)  5,  17,  31,  43-45, 
47,  51,  69.  (Capt.)  65. 


Airman 
idministrative:   (MSgt.)    16.    (SSgt.) 

11,  15,  49. 

iircrew    Protection:    (TSgt.)    9,    34. 

(SSgt.)  67. 
4ir  Police:    (SSgt.)    55.    (AlC)   25. 
iir  Operations:  (SSgt.)   26,  75. 
leromedical     Evacuation:       (MSgt.) 

39.    (TSgt.)   17,  19,  35,  62,  68. 
iircraft       Accessory       Maintenance: 

(TSgt.)  11,  13,  57,  60.  (SSgt)  65. 
iircraft  Maintenance:    (MSgt.)   3,  9, 

20,  26,  28,   34,  75. 

50,  57,  60,  66,  77. 

49,  64,  84. 
Armament       Systems 

(SSgt.)  34. 
Civil  Engineering  Structural:   (TSgt.) 

12,  14,  58.  (SSgt.)  81.  (AlC)  55. 
Command  &  Control:  (SSgt.)  28,  56. 
Command  Post:   (TSgt.)   85.  (SSgt.) 

25,  55,  66. 
Oata  Systems:  (TSgt. )  85. 
Dental:     (TSgt.)    82.     (SSgt.)    3, 

(AlC)  17,  45. 
"ood     Service:      (MSgt.)      22, 

(TSgt.)  31.  (SSgt.)  4. 
Fuel  Sen'ices:    (TSgt.)  65. 
Legal:  (SMSgt.)  77. 
Medical:  (SMSgt.)  4,  24.    (MSgt.)  2, 

3,  5,  7,  17,  19,  27,  31,  32,  39,  44, 

68,  72,  79,  83.     (TSgt.)   6,  21,  22, 

35,  38,  40,  47,  52,  53,  62,  69,  70, 
73,  74,  80,  82,  84,  85.  (SSgt.)  37, 
48. 

Metalworking:    (TSgt.)  57,  60. 
\iunitions:    (TSgt.)    43,   84.     (SSgt.) 

36,  56. 


(TSgt.)   8,  25, 
(SSgt.)   11,  13, 

Maintenance: 


80. 


24. 


Panel  Engineer:  (MSgt.)  8,  65,  71. 
Personnel:     (TSgt.)   24,   16. 
Postal:    (SSgt.)   16.    (AlC)    1. 
Radio  Operator:    (TSgt.)   3.    (SSgt.) 

9.  64.    (AlC)  20,  34. 
Safety:  (TSgt.)   77. 
Small    Arms    Instructor:    (TSgt.)    77. 

(SSgt.)  28,  36,  62. 
Supply:   (MSgt.)   12,  81.    (TSgt.)   14. 

(SSgt.)    16,  58.    (AlC)   65. 
Supply  Services:    (SSgt.)    12,   13,  58, 

81. 
Transportation:    (TSgt.)     8,    15,    23, 

50.     (SSgt)     36,     56,    67,    84,    85. 

(AlC)   34. 


ANG  Technician 

(A/C  Radio  Maintenance  Tech., 
NGW-12)  30.  $6,864  yr.  AFSC 
30171  required. 

(Fire  Control  Tech.,  F-102,  NGW- 
11)  18.  $7,176  yr.  AFSC  32251F 
or  32271F  required. 

(Flying  Training  Instructor  NGC-12) 
54.  $10,619  to  $13,931  plus  Reserve 
military  pay.  Must  be  rated  mili- 
tary pilot  qualified  to  be  com- 
missioned in  the  ANG.  Must  have 
not  less  than  2,000  hours  total  fly- 
ing time  (500  hours  must  be  jet 
and/or  1,000  tactical  aircraft). 
(NGC-12)  42.  $10,619  to  $13,931 
plus  approximately  $3,000  military 
pay.  Applicants  must  be  on  flying 
status  and  jet  qualified. 

(Safety  Officer,  NGC-12)  42.  $10,619 
to  $13,931  plus  approximately 
$3,000  military  pay.  Applicants 
must  be  on  flying  status. 

(Weapons  Control  System  Tech., 
NGW-11)  76.  $6,635  yr.  TSgt.  or 
below,  must  have  two  years  F/TF- 
102  experience.  AFSC  32251F  or 
32271F  required. 


AFRes  Technician 
(A/C    Piston    Engine    Mechanic,    W- 

10)  29.    $3,08  hr.  SSgt./43251. 
(A/C  Instrument  &   Control  Systems 

Mechanic  Leader,  L-IO)  29.    $3.38 

hr.  TSgt./42270. 
(A/C    Welder,   W-10)   29.     $3.08   hr. 

SSgt./53250. 
(Clerk,   GS-5)    29.    $5,181   yr.   SSgt./ 

43430. 
(Management  Tech.,  GS-7)  29.  $6,269 

yr.  TSgt./70270, 
(Military  Personnel  Clerk,  GS-5)   29. 

$5,181  yr.    SSgt./73250. 
(Panel  Engineer,  W-12)  29.    $3.39  hr. 

TSgt./A43570. 
(Parts   Router,    W-7)    29.     $2.73    hr. 

AlC/64550. 


Liaison  Officer 
Air  Force  Academy  Liaison  Officer, 
Part  III,  captain  through  colonel,  to 
represent  Academy  in  the  Athens- 
Hinton-Lewisburg-Princeton  areas  of 
West  Virginia.  Contact  Liaison  Offi- 
cer Coordinator,  P.O.  Box  2097, 
PikeviUe,  Ky.,  41501. 


1.  4lh  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  36112 

2.  523rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  36112 

3.  302nd  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona,  85301 

4.  41st  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona,  85301 

5.  486lh  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Williams  AFB,  Arizona,  85225 

6.  498th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Blytheville  AFB,  Arkansas,  72315 

7.  456th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Edwards  AFB,  California,  93523 

8.  452nd  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  March  AFB,  California,  92508 

9.  303rd  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  March  AFB,  California,  92508 

10.  940th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  McClellan  AFB,  California,  95652 

11.  32nd  Maintenance  Sq.,  (Mobile),  McClellan  AFB,  California,  95652 

12.  32nd  Stpply  Sq.,  (Mobile),  McClellan  AFB,  California,  95652 

13.  81st  Mamtenance  Sq.,  (Mobile),  McOellan  AFB,  California,  95652 

14.  81st  Supply  Sq.,  (Mobile),  McClellan  AFB,  California,  95652 

15.  82nd  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California,  94535 

16.  2nd  Air  Postal  Op.,  2155  Webster  St.,  Alameda,  Cahfornia,  94505 

17.  529th  Med.  Service  Fit.,  (Hawaii)  APO  San  Francisco,  California,  96553 

18.  154th  Fighter  Gp.,  (Hawaii  ANG)  APO  San  Francisco,  California,  96553 

19.  31st  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Lowry  AFB,  Colorado,  80230 

20.  301st  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  33030 

21.  453rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida,  32925 

22.  26th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Chanute  AFB,  Illinois,  61868 

23.  91st  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  Chicago-O'Hare  ZAP,  Illinois,  60666 

24.  640th  USAF  Hospital,  Chicago-O'Hare  lAP,  Illinois,  60666 

25.  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana,  47201 

26.  926th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Alvin  Calleni_er  Fid  ,  L  jui  iana,  70140 

27.  466th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  England  AFB,  Louisiana,  71304 

28.  459th  Military  Airlitt  Wg.,  Andrews  AFB.  Maryland.  ^0331 

29.  909th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Andrews  AFB.  Maryland,  20331 

30.  Det  1,  Hq,  DC  ANG,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331 

31.  22nd  Med.  Service  Sq.,  2101  W.  Rogers  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21209 

32.  401st  Medical  Service  Fit.,  L.  G.  Han.com  Fid.,  Nias^achusett^,  01730 

33.  Hq  5th  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  48045 

34.  305th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  48045 

35.  436th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  48045 

36.  934th  Tioop  Carrier  Gp..  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  lAP.  Minnesota.  55417 

37.  493rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Columbus  AFB,  Mississippi,  39701 

38.  419th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Keesler  AFB,  Mississippi,  39534 

39.  438th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri,  64031 

40.  507th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska,  68113 

41.  8496th  Navigator  Training  Sq..  McGuire  AFB.  New  Jersey.  08641 

42.  108th  Fighter  Interceptor  Sq..  (ANG).  McGuire  AFB.  New  Jersey,  08641 

43.  514th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 

44.  465th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Cannon  AFB,  New  Mexico,  88101 

45.  454th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico,  87117 

46.  109th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Schenectady  AP.,  New  York,  12301 

47.  35th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  USNAS  Brooklyn,  New  York,  11234 

48.  444th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Griffiss  AFB.  New  York.  13440 

49.  914th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Niagara  Falls  MAP.  New  York,  14306 

50.  904th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  12550 

51.  429th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  12550 

52.  460th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Pope  AFB,  North  Carolina,  28308 

53.  504th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Grand  Forks  AFB.  North  Dakota,  58201 

54.  178th  Fighter  Gp..  Springfield  MAP.  Ohio.  45501. 

55.  302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Clinton  County  AFB.  Ohio.  45177 

56.  910th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Youngstown  MAP,  Vienna,  Ohio,  44473 

57.  4th  Maintenance  Sq.,  (Mobile),  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  45433 

58.  4th  Supply  Sq.,  (Mobile),  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio,  45433 

59.  937th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma,  73145 

60.  10th  Maintenance  Sq.,  (Mobile),  Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma.  73145 

61.  447th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma.  73145 

62.  479th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Vance  AFB.  Oklahoma.  73701 

63.  939th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Portland  lAP,  Oregon.  97218 

64.  304th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq..  Portland  lAP,  Oregon,  97218 

65.  911th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Gtr.  Pittsburgh  AP.  Pennsylvania.  15231 

66.  913th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Willow  Grove  AFRes  Facility.  Pa.,  19090 

67.  92nd  Air  Term.  Sq.,  1160  Wyoming  Ave.,  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania.  18644 

68.  461st  Medical  Service  Fit..  Myrtle  Beach  AFB.  South  Carolina,  29577 

69.  505th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Ellsworth  AFB.  South  Dakota.  57706 

70.  462nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Sewart  AFB,  Tennessee,  37168 

71.  512th  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Carswell  AFB.  Texas.  76127 

72.  20th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Carswell  AFB.  Texas.  76127 

73.  499th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  76127 

74.  427th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Dyess  AFB.  Texas,  79607 

75.  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Ellington  AFB.  Texas,  77030 

76.  147th  CAMRON,  ANG,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas.  77030 

77.  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wg..  Kelly  AFB.  Texas.  78241 

78.  182nd  Fighter  Interceptor  Sq..  Kelly  AFB.  Texas.  78241 

79.  475th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Laughlin  AFB.  Texas.  78840 

80.  407th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Perrin  AFB.  Texas,  75090 

81.  7th  Si'pply  Sq.,  (Mobile),  Hill  AFB.  Utah,  84401 

82.  449th  Medical  Service  Fit..  Hill  AFB.  Utah,  84401 

83.  27th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Langley  AFB.  Virginia.  23365 

84.  440th  Troop  Carr.  Gp..  Gen.  Mitchell  Fid..  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  53207 

85.  932nd  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Scott  AFB,  lUinois,  62226 

86.  480th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Webb  AFB,  Texas,  79720 


Staff  positions  e.xist  for  lieutenant  colonels,  AFRes,  at 
Headquarters'  USAF  and  the  Military  Airlift  Command. 

The  Pentagon  opening  is  with  the  directorate  of  Person- 
nel Planning.  Applicant  must  have  7316  or  1416  AFSC. 
A  college  degree,  pilot  rating  and  background  with  the 
Air  Reserve  flying  program  are  desirable,  plus  a  specialty 
background  in  the  personnel,  education  and  training,  or 
operations  career  area. 

The  MAC  position  is  as  advisor  to  the  deputy  assistant 
for  Air  Force  Reserve  Aff'airs.  office  of  the  deputy  chief 
of  staff,  Plans.  Applicant  should  have  a  7016  AFSC  and 
an  aeronautical  rating.  Besides  qualifying  under  AFR 
45-22,  applicants  must  have  less  than  16  years  of  active 
service.    Submit  applications  through  normal  channels. 


■y.-y,-' 


the  Air  University  . . .  produces 

"well-educated  and  motivated  people."  This  is 
accomplished  through: 


correspondence  courses 
professional  and  technical  programs 
research  and  doctrinal  studies 


<C~J   HE  Air  Force  is  the  only  branch  of  the  military  serv- 

/    ices  which  maintains  an  entire  major  command  whose 

principal  mission  is  formal  education.  That  command 

is  Air  University  (AU),  the  professional  education  center  of 

the  nation's  air  arm. 

The  headquarters  and  most  of  the  command's  primary 
activities  are  located  at  historical  Maxwell  AFB,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Today  the  base  houses  a  vast  academic  complex  built 
around  the  top  three  professional  institutions  in  the  Air 
Force.  Located  there  also  are  other  unique  activities  with 
equally  unique  missions. 

Established  in  1946,  AU  marked  its  20th  anniversary  in 
March  of  this  year.  While  many  of  its  major  activities 
are  centered  at  Maxwell,  the  command's  operations  are 
global — serving  active  duty  personnel  and  Reservists. 

As  a  vital  part  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  AU  conducts  pro- 
fessional and  technical  education  as  well  as  research  and 
doctrinal  studies. 

As  a  result,  AU  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  scientific, 
technological,  and  managerial  education  which  has  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  the  world's  foremost  aerospace 
power.  The  majority  of  today's  Air  Force  leaders  are 
alumni  of  its  colleges  and  schools. 

But  despite  the  military  importance  of  its  mission,  AU 
is,  above  all,  a  center  of  learning.  This  is  the  concept  on 
which  it  was  established  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  by 
far-sighted  men  who  perceived  the  value  of  such  an  in- 
stitution in  maintaining  strategic  superiority.  Experience 
has  proved  to  them  that  the  Air  Force's  most  critical  need 
would  continue  to  be  "well-educated  and  motivated  people." 

The  three  professional  military  institutions — Air  War 
College,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  and  Squadron 
Officer  School — were  founded  to  streamline  the  professional 
military  competence  of  Air  Force  officers.  This  they  achieve 
through  a  progressive  program  of  education  aimed  at  broad- 
ening the  student's  perspective  while  increasing  his  profes- 
sional competence. 

Air  War  College  conducts  one  10-month  course  each 
academic  year.  The  class,  with  an  average  quota  of  280 
students,  is  composed  of  a  select  group  of  men  brought 
together  for  graduate-level  study  of  natiori^l  military  security 
and  international  affairs.    Most  of  them  hold  at  least  the 


rank  of  regular  or  Reserve  lieutenant  colonel.  In  addition 
to  Air  Force  officers,  each  class  includes  a  number  of  officers 
from  the  Air  National  Guard.  Air  Force  Reserve,  other 
U.S.  military  services,  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force,  and  civilians  from  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  ranking  second  in 
prestige  to  Air  War  College,  grooms  its  students  for  field 
grade  assignments  by  instructing  them  in  sound  Air  Force, 
command  and  staff  doctrine  and  practices.  Classes  run 
nine  months  with  a  quota  of  600  students.  Air  Force  class 
members  are  regular  or  Reserve  captains  or  majors.  Some 
Air  National  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  Air  Force  and  State  Department 
civilians  attend  each  course.  Allied  officers  participate  in  the 
first  15  weeks  of  the  course. 

The  Squadron  Officer  School  is  the  first  rung  on  the 
professional  education  ladder.  It  conducts  three  14-week 
courses  every  year.  Each  class  has  a  quota  of  777  lieu- 
tenants and  captains.  A  small  number  of  Air  Reserve  Forces 
and  Allied  officers  are  admitted  to  each  course. 

In  its  specialized  military  schools.  Air  University  features 
a  wide  range  of  courses — from  space  familiarization  for 
Allied  officers  to  counterinsurgency  for  Air  Force  ofl!icers. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  specialized  activities 
are  the  Extension  Course  Institute,  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Academic  Instructor  and  Allied  Officer  School  and 
the  Warfare  Systems  School  are  others. 

The  Extension  Course  Institute.  (ECI)  at  Gunter  AFB, 
Alabama,  touches  the  careers  of  more  military  members  than 
any  other  AU  activity.  It  is  the  correspondence  school  of  the 
Air  Force  with  a  current  world-wide  enrollment  of  315,000. 
In  16  years  ECI  has  enrolled  more  than  3,000,000  students 
from  the  Regular  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Air  N» 
tional  Guard,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  the  other  services  (A 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  institute  offers  more  thai 
200  courses  covering  most  Air  Force  fields.  That  number  i 
expected  to  double  within  the  next  five  years. 

Another  vast  Air  University  operation  is  the  Air  Fore 
Reserve    Officers    Training    Corps.    AFROTC    is    the    Air 
Force's  major  source  of  commissioned  officers.    This  pro- 
gram operates  at  more  than   180  colleges  and  universities 


UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 

EXTENSION  COURSE  INSTITUTE 

CURRENT  ENROLLMENT  315.000 


throughout  the  U.S.  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  Approximately 
75,000  young  men  currently  are  enrolled. 

The  program  offers  a  two-year  and  four-year  commis- 
sioning plan  through  which  eligible  students  are  placed  on 
active  duty.  Scholarships  are  available  to  a  limited  number 
of  selected  cadets  in  the  four-year  program.  These  scholar- 
ships cover  fuU  tuition  costs,  books,  laboratory  expenses, 
and  incidental  fees. 

The  Air  Force  was  authorized  to  conduct  a  high  school 
ROTC  program  with  the  passage  of  the  ROTC  Vitalization 
Act  in  1964.  That  program  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
at  22  high  schools  throughout  the  nation  this  fall. 

The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT),  another 
important  operation  of  AU,  is  located  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio.  It  conducts  a  School  of  Engineering,  School  of 
Systems  and  Logistics,  Civil  Engineering  Center,  and  De- 
fense Weapons  Systems  Management  Center.  The  institute 
iilso  supervises  a  Civilian  Institution  Program  at  civilian 
iniversities  and  a  Training  With  Industry  Program  at  in- 

see  NEXT  page 


a)  Students  at  AU's  Academic  Instructor  and 

Allied  Officer  School  at  Maxwell  AFB, 

Ala.,  learn  the  most  modern  teaching  techniques 

including  closed  circuit  television,    b)  The 

Squadron  Officer  School,  with  over  700 

resident  students  in  each  class,  employs 

small-group  discussion  periods  to  help  prepare 

junior  officers  for  a  productive  Air  Force 

career,    c)  Approximately  one-third  of 

all  members  of  the  Air  Force  are  enrolled  in 

the  Extension  Course  Institute  correspondence 

courses.  Mail  by  the  truckload,  from 

every  AF  base  in  the  world,  is  screened  and 

answered  each  day  at  ECI  headquarters,  Gunter 

AFB,  Ala.    d)  The  fundamentals  of  space  are 

one  phase  of  the  curriculum  at  the  Warfare 

Systems  School,  Maxwell  AFB.    These 

officers  are  studying  the  mathematical 

equations  used  to  determine 

the  orbital  dynamics  of  space  vehicles. 
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dustrial  locations.  AFIT  awards  accredited  degrees  in  man- 
agement and  in  specialized  engineering  fields  within  its  resi- 
dent capabilities.  These  range  from  baccalaureate  through 
doctoral  levels,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  master  degree 
program.  AFIT  also  provides  special  educational  services 
for  Strategic  Air  Command  personnel  at  six  Minuteman 
missile  sites  and  operates  a  Nuclear  Engineering  Test 
Facility  at  Wright-Patterson,  AFB,  Ohio. 

The  Warfare  Systems  School  offers  instruction  on  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Air  Force  weapons,  delivery 
systems,  and  problems  associated  with  their  employment. 
To  assist  Air  Force  officers  in  meeting  new  professional 
challenges,  the  school  has  courses  in  Aerospace  Operations, 
Counterinsurgency,  Weapons  Employment  Planning,  Space 
Fundamentals,  Professional  Personnel  Management,  and 
Missile  and  Space  Indoctrination  for  Allied  Officers. 

The  Academic  Instructor  and  Allied,  Officer  School  has 
a  dual  mission.  Its  Academic  Instructor  Course  is  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Air  Force  instructors  while 
the  Allied  Ofl[icer  Familiarization  Course  prepares  Allied 
officers  to  attend  other  AU  schools.  Nearly  2,000  Allied 
officers  from  62  countries  have  completed  these  AU  courses 
since  they  began  in  1954.  A  special  course  prepares  Allied 
medical  officers  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command's 
School  of  Aerospace  Medicine  at  Brooks  AFB,  Texas. 

Newest  addition  to  the  AU  family  is  the  Air  Force 
Chaplain  School  which  became  a  command  component  at 
Maxwell  on  July  1.  Previously,  it  was  located  at  the  Air 
Training  Command's  Lackland  AFB,  Texas.  The  school 
conducts  four  orientation  courses,  two  advanced  courses, 
and  one  senior  course  yearly  for  Air  Force  chaplains.  In 
addition,  two  special  two-week  courses  are  conducted  an- 
nually for  chaplains  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

The  research  and  educational  agencies  of  AU  are  the 
Aerospace  Studies  Institute,  the  Air  University  Library,  and 
the  3825th  Support  Group  (Academic). 


The  Aerospace  Studies  Institute  conducts  research,  de- 
velops concepts,  and  prepares  studies  and  monographs  to 
meet  Air  Force  and  AU  needs  on  aerospace  power  and  its 
relationship  to  other  instruments  of  national  power.  It 
assists  in  formulating  doctrine  and  prepares  studies  in  polit- 
ical, economics,  military  and  geographical  fields. 

Two  of  the  better-known  responsibilities  of  the  institute 
are  the  publication  of  the  Air  University  Review,  the  pro- 
fessional journal  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  operation  of  the 
USAF  Historical  Division  which  monitors  and  coordinates 
the  global  U.S.  Air  Force  Historical  Program. 

Air  University's  Fairchild  Library,  located  in  the  center 
of  Academic  Circle  at  Maxwell,  provides  educational  and 
research  services  to  the  headquarters,  schools,  institutions, 
colleges,  and  tenant  units.  It  houses  a  unique  collection  of 
more  than  half  a  million  military  documents. 

The  3825th  Support  Group  (Academic)  provides  support 
to  the  academic  and  research  units  of  AU  and  directs  and 
monitors  the  command's  detachments  at  non-Air  Force 
service  schools.  Included  in  its  six  divisions  is  a  television 
center  which  operates  a  closed  circuit  TV  system  used  by 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

The   Air  Reserve   Forces  .  .  . 

The  scope  of  Air  Reserve  Forces  activities  within  AU 
is  extensive.  Air  Reserve  officers,  including  three  of  general 
rank,  hold  Part  1  Mobilization  positions  in  the  command. 

In  addition,  two  Air  Reserve  Medical  Service  Flights, 
the  523rd  and  542nd,  fulfill  their  training  requirements 
with  the  USAF  Hospital  at  Maxwell.  These  units  are  under 
the  control  of  Continental  Air  Command  (CAC)  but  they 
would  be  gained  by  AU  for  active  duty  in  time  of  war, 
national  emergency,  or  at  any  other  time  required  by 
national  security. 

Another  Air  Force  Reserve  unit,  the  4th  Air  Postal  Flight, 
utilizes  AU  facilities  at  Maxwell  for  training  purposes  and 
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The  Warfare  Systems  School  curriculum 
includes  instruction  in  the  weapons 
and  techniques  of  counterinsurgency 
with  emphasis  on  tactics  employed 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


The  Air  War  College  at  Maxwell  AFB,  is  A U's 

top  level  professional  school.  Senior  grade 

officers  concentrate  on  the  elements 

of  national  power,  international  affairs, 

and  the  development  of  Air  Force  doctrine. 
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Foreign  officer  students  at  the  Academic  Instructor 

and  A  Hied  Officer  School  learn  to  speak 

and  understand  the  English  language  in  preparation 

for  additional  training  by  the  Air  Force. 


le  2047th  Communications  Squadron  (AFCS),  hosts  the 
80th  Communications  Squadron  (Special)  of  the  Air 
lational  Guard. 

Members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  have  the  opportunity 
)  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  facilities  provided 
y  AU.  Special  slots  are  open  to  them  in  the  command's 
rofessional  colleges  and  schools.  Selection  of  personnel 
)  fill  these  vacancies  is  governed  by  CAC. 

More  than  9,000  officers  and  14,492  airmen  in  the  Air 
orce  Reserve  are  enrolled  in  courses  through  ECI.  Ap- 
roximately  2,200  officers  and  33,000  airmen  in  the  Air 
fational  Guard  are  furthering  their  military  education 
irough  the  facilities  of  ECI. 

Each  year,  Air  War  College  hosts  an  Air  Reserve  Forces 
reneral  Officers  Orientation  Course  to  provide  these  officers 
ith  current  information  on  the  military  aspects  of  U.S. 
lational  Security  Policy.  The  annual  event  features  lectures 
Q  Air  Force  plans,  programs  and  problem  areas.   It  usually 

integrated  with  a  selected  week  of  the  resident  student's 
rogram  dealing  with  broad  coverage  of  the  doctrines,  roles, 
ad  missions  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Thirty-six  Reserve  of 
le  Air  Force  general  officers  attended  the  most  recent 
ne-week  course  last  January. 

Air  University  plans  the  curriculum  and  develops  texts 
3d  related  materials  for  reproduction  and  use  by  CAC 
I  its  Staff  Development  Course  for  Reserve  officers. 

These  activities  and  the  many  others  associated  with  the 
peration  of  its  colleges,  institutes,  and  schools,  give  an 
idication  of  the  diversity  and  range  of  the  AU  mission. 

As  the  command  stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  21st  year 
E  operation,  the  challenge  of  the  future  is  even  greater 
lan  that  which  confronted  AU  in  1946.  Air  University 
ill  faces  a  task  of  paramount  importance  to  the  future  of 
jrospace  power — the  preparation  of  man's  mind  for  the 
lb  that  will  be  required  of  him  in  tomorrow's  Air  Force, 
hat  task  grows  with  each  new  development  of  this  tech- 
Dlogical  age. 


"A  depth  of  learning 

and  breadth  of  outlook 

unheard  of  in  earlier  days 

is  now  a  standard 

requirement  for  the  military  leader." 

Lt.   Gen.  John   W.   Carpenter,   III 


Lt.   Gen.  John  W.  Carpenter,  III 


y  ENERAL  Carpenter  became  com- 
lander  of  Air  University  on  August  1, 
365.  As  a  West  Point  cadet,  bomber 
ilot,  navigator,  bombardier,  intelli- 
;nce  officer  and  commander,  his  mili- 
.ry  career  spans  more  than  30  years. 
He  received  his  wings  in  June  1940 
id  later  participated  in  the  first  mass 
ight  of  B-17s  from  the  West  Coast 
»  Hawaii.  When  the  Japanese  attacked 
lark  Field  in  the  Philippines  in  De- 
imber  1941  he  was  airborne  on  a 
;connaissance  mission  and  his  was  the 
rst  aircraft  to  land  at  Clark  after 
ostilities  began.  He  was  later  evacu- 
:ed  to  Java  from  Bataan  by  submarine 
id  continued  to  fly  combat  bombard- 


ment missions  until  December  1942. 

After  World  War  II,  General  Car- 
penter served  in  many  command  and 
staff  positions  both  in  the  U.  S.  and 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  For  nearly  10 
years  he  served  with  what  is  now  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command.  In  March 
1955  he  became  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center  at  Ed- 
wards AFB,  California  where  he  earned 
the  Missile  Badge.  Prior  to  his  assign- 
ment at  the  Air  University,  General 
Carpenter  served  at  Hq  USAF,  as 
deputy  director  of  Plans  and  as  direc- 
tor of  Plans.  He  became  assistant 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Plans  and 
Operations  (JCS  Matters)  in  1964. 
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realistic 


support 
programs 


_/  HE  Air  National  Guard's  C-97  and  C-121  transports 
move  across  the  world  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  Their 
high  reliability  rate  is  a  tribute  to  the  Primary  and  Forward 
Supply  Point  programs. 

The  job  of  the  Primary  Supply  Point  (PSP)  is  to  repair 
and  rebuild  the  parts  and  assemblies  which  are  used 
throughout  the  system.    There  are  four  PSPs  in  the  U.  S. 

On  the  East  Coast,  supporting  Atlantic  operations  is  the 
C-97  PSP  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  and  the  C-121  PSP 
at  Olmsted  AFB,  Pennsylvania.  For  Pacific  activities,  there 
is  a  C-97  PSP  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  another  at  Van 
Nuys,  California,  for  C-121s.  They  provide  ready  inven- 
tories for  the  Forward  Supply  Points  (PSP). 

Because  of  the  added  emphasis  on  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Van  Nuys  PSP  currently  is  conducting  the  largest  opera- 
tion. Repaired  and  rebuilt  aircraft  parts  and  components 
are  shipped  from  Van  Nuys  to  Forward  Supply  Points 
operated  by  the  Military  Airlift  Command  at  such  locations 
as  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii;  Wake  Island;  Guam;  Kadena, 
Okinawa;  Tachikawa,  Japan;  and  Mactan,  the  Philippines. 

By  locating  parts  and  equipment  at  these  points  through- 
out the  8,000-mile  system  in  the  Pacific,  maintenance  per- 
sonnel can  keep  the  aircraft  in  a  high  state  of  readiness. 
Whenever  a  part  isn't  available  it  is  prepared  at  a  PSP  and 
shipped  out  immediately.  Here's  an  example  of  the  system's 
speed:  A  C-97  developed  brake  trouble  upon  landing  at 
Mactan.  The  crew  was  due  for  a  24-hour  rest  period. 
Word  was  flashed  to  the  Van  Nuys  PSP  that  a  special  part 
was  needed.  It  was  made  that  night  and  carried  to  Mactan 
by  commercial  carrier.  The  C-97  was  repaired  and  ready 
to  go  by  the  time  the  crew's  rest  ended. 
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•^y  HIRTY-ONE  million  ton  miles  and  33  million  pas- 
senger miles  .  .  .  that's  the  airlift  record  compiled  by  Air 
Force  Reservists  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Flying  C-119s 
and  C-124s,  they  logged  over  83,000  hours  and  over  14,000 
missions  to  such  places  as  Vietnam,  Newfoundland,  and 
Europe. 

Control  of  this  nationwide  force  is  accomplished  through 
a  flight  management  system  carried  out  by  command  post 
personnel  at  Headquarters,  Continental  Air  Command 
(CAC)  Robins  AFB,  Georgia.  Highly  qualified  air  opera- 
tions personnel  are  on  duty  around-the-clock  to  monitor  as 
many  as  180  aircraft  each  day. 

Using  a  procedure  similar  to  that  employed  in  a  radio 
taxi  system  the  pilot  of  each  Reserve  aircraft  calls  the  com- 
mand post  flight  management  branch  at  each  station  to 
determine  if  there  is  cargo  to  be  airlifted  from  that  base. 
Flight  management  personnel  monitor  each  training  mis- 
sion from  take-off  to  landing  and  from  Air  Force  base  to 
Air  Force  base  around  the  world. 

The  current  operations  division  receives  and  evaluates 
airlift  requests  on  the  basis  of  training,  potential  and  re- 
quirements. Approved  airlift  requests  are  passed  to  the 
flight  management  branch  which  inturn  levies  the  airlift 
requirements  on  Air  Force  Reserve  units  and  aircrews. 


If  an  aircraft  should  develop  maintenance  problems  flight' 
management  personnel  insure  that  another  Reserve  aircraft 
on  a  training  mission  is  dispatched  or  diverted  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  disabled  aircraft  and  if  necessary  airlift 
the  cargo  or  passengers. 

Air  Force  Reserve  aircrews  are  supporting  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC)   with  240  missions  each  month,  j 
airlifting  tons  of  cargo  from  the  U.  S.  to  overseas  destina-' 
tions.     While    performing   these    airlift   missions   they    are, 
receiving  valuable  training.    In  addition,  they  are  releasing 
MAC  long-range  aircraft  for  other  purposes. 

The  flight  management  system  has  enabled  the  Reservists 
to  give  maximum  airlift  support  at  minimum  cost. 


and  performances  . . . 
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^JZ'ROM  C-119s  to  C-124s  in  a  record-smashing  206  days. 
That  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's 
942nd  Troop  Carrier  Group,  March  AFB,  California. 

The  unit  began  the  change  in  aircraft  and  mission  on 
December  1,  1965.  While  training  in  the  new  plane,  the 
Reservists  flew  3,093  hours  which  included  many  airlift 
missions  to  Vietnam,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Alaska,  and  other 
destinations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

With  the  exception  of  local  training  flights,  all  missions 
were  used  to  transport  cargo  for  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (MAC).  The  942nd  reached  the  fully  combat  ready 
status  on  June  24,  and  is  now  designated  the  942nd  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Group. 

Another  Reserve  unit  which  recently  converted  from 
C-119s  to  C-124s  earned  strong  words  of  praise  for  the 
eflftciency  of  its  members.  "Admirable,"  "excellent,"  and 
"outstanding"  were  some  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  the 
940th  Military  Airlift  Group  at  McClellan  AFB,  California, 
by  the  inspecting  ofl[icers  of  a  MAC  evaluation  team. 
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)  Replacement  parts  for  ANG's  global  airlift  force  of 
".-975  and  C-121s  are  pre-positioned  at  strategic  bases 
hroughout  the  world.  A  C-97  of  the  146th  Military 
lirlift  Wg.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif,  delivers  spare  parts  to 
he  "Forward  Supply  Point"  at  Mactan  in  the  Philip- 
ines.  b)  The  focal  point  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's 
ight  management  system  is  the  CAC  command  post 
t  Robins  AFB,  Ga.  Every  C-124  and  C-119  mission 
:  monitored  from  start  to  finish  to  insure  maximum 
tilization.  c)  Air  Guardsmen  of  the  164th  Military 
lirlift  Gp.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  leave  their  C-97  after  one 
f  the  many  global  missions  which  set  an  all-time  ANG 
irlift  record  for  a  one  month  period,  d)  Col.  Burton 
iegUtsch,  comdr.,  945th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Hill  AFB, 
hah,  accepts  a  C-124  delivered  by  Lt.  Col.  John  Hick- 
on  (r),  USAF.  The  945th  is  another  AFRes  unit 
onverting  from  C-119s  and  joining  MAC's  global  air- 
ft  force.    At  left  is  Col.  Jack  Alston,   base  comdr. 


The  performance  record  of  the  940th  was  the  subject  of 
letter  from  Major  General  G.  B.  Dany,  commander  of 
lAC's  22nd  Air  Force,  to  Major  General  J.  S.  Holtoner, 
len  commander,  Continental  Air  Command:  "I  can  assure 
ou  that  my  inspectors  are  not  inclined  to  exaggerate  or 
verly  indulge  in  the  use  of  superlatives  in  their  reports. 
.  .  Because  of  outstanding  leadership  and  astute  manage- 
lent,  highly  motivated  personnel  making  up  the  group 
uickly  and  efficiently  transitioned  into  their  new  environ- 
lent  .  .  .  please  express  to  all  concerned  my  congratulations 
3r  the  940th  Group's  excellent  showing,  and  my  apprecia- 
on  for  having  them  on  the  22nd  Air  Force  team." 
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RAISE  also  was  heaped  on  the  Air  National  Guard's 
64th  Military  Airlift  Group,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  It  all 
:arted  with  a  conversation  between  Major  General  Winston 
'.  Wilson,  chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  Colonel  Wil- 
am  C.  Smith,  164th  commander. 

"Do  you  think  your  crews  could  fly  five  hours  per  day 
er  airframe  for  one  month?"  General  Wilson  asked.  Colo- 
el  Smith  accepted  the  challenge. 

The  Air  Guardsmen  not  only  met  the  5-hour  figure,  but 
lised  it  to  6.9  hours  per  day  per  aircraft  for  the  31  days 
1  May.  They  flew  a  total  of  1,701  hours,  an  all-time  rec- 
rd  for  any  ANG  unit.  Of  this  total,  1,222  hours  were  over 
'ater  on  16  missions  in  support  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command.  Nine  flights  were  made  to  Vietnam  and  the 
thers  to  Cuba,  Europe,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Bermuda, 
uerto  Rico,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

When  the  month  ended.  General  Wilson  said:    "This  was 

test  to  see  what  the  Guard  could  surge  to  in  peacetime, 
/e  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  Tennessee  Wing  because 
f  its  past  record.  „  I  am  highly  gratified  that  the  unit 
quailed  and  exceeded  its  wartime  mobilization  and  utiliza- 
on  rate  in  peacetime. 

"Our  peacetime  flying  hours  was  1.5  per  day  per  aircraft, 
ince  our  commitments  to  Vietnam,  this  has  risen  to  from 
.5  to  2.8,  with  the  Tennessee  units  exceeding  that  at 
mes.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that  in  an  emergency  other 
nits  could  do  the  same  thing  and  it  should  demonstrate 
)  the  nation  that  the  ANG  has  a  valuable  resource  of 
rofessional  and  qualified  personnel  capable  of  meeting 
le  requirements  established  by  Department  of  Defense. 

"Also,  the  cooperation  of  business  and  industry,  as  well 
5  that  of  the  Air  Guardsmen,  certainly  deserves  a  compli- 
lent.  Without  the  dedication  of  all  these  three  groups, 
lis  performance  would  not  have  been  possible." 


Reservists  of  the  434th  TCWg.,  Bakalar  AFB, 
Ind.,  tested  their  improvements  on 
the  "Slingshot"  method  of  cargo  delivery.    Part 
of  a  52-container  drop  can  be  seen  leaving 
a  C-119  during  one  pass  over  the  target  zone. 


Air  Guard  F-84s  of  the  122nd  TFWg.,  Fort 

Wayne,  Ind.,  flew  close  air  support 

missions  for  Army  infantrymen  during  joint 

training  maneuvers  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


summer  encampments  "1966"  . 
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HE  Air  Force  Reserve's  2,000-man  434th  Troop  Car- 
rier Wing,  Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana,  concentrated  on  increas- 
ing operational  readiness  and  perfecting  its  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Slingshot  method  of  cargo  delivery.  The  unit 
recently  completed  a  60-day  test  program  of  the  system 
for  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  Through  Slingshot,  up  to 
52  containers  can  be  ejected  simultaneously  in  less  than 
five  seconds,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  roughly 
five  times  better  than  the  conventional  method.  According 
to  Major  General  J.  S.  Holtoner,  vice  commander  of  the 
Continental  Air  Command,  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
other  Air  Force  aircraft  may  be  equipped  with  a  similar 
system  based  on  the  434th's  tests. 

Air  National  Guard  pilots  and  support  personnel  of 
the  122nd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
traveled  to  McChord  AFB,  Washington,  where  they  fur- 
nished close  air  support  combat  training  for  the  Army's 
4th  Infantry  Division.  During  the  Army  maneuvers,  at 
nearby  Fort  Lewis,  the  Air  Guardsmen  fired  "live"  .50 
caliber  ammunition  and  dropped  750-pound  napalm  bombs 
and  rockets  on  simulated  enemy  targets  in  the  path  of 
the  advancing  infantrymen.  A  122nd  pilot  also  served  as 
a  forward  air  controller  to  direct  the  air  support  missions 
being  flown  in  the  unit's  F-84F  Thunderstreaks. 

Another  ANG  unit,  the  129th  Air  Commando  Group, 
became  the  first  of  its  type  to  train  in  Alaska.  Eight  C-119s 
and  about  450  men  went  from  their  Hayward  ANG  Base, 
California,  to  Eielson  AFB,  where  they  supported  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Army  Reserve's  12th  Special  Forces  Group 
during  joint  exercise  Tanana  Flats  111.  Other  members  of 
the  129th  remained  in  California  to  train  active  duty  pilots 
and  ground  crews  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  unit's  U-6  aircraft. 


In  another  Alaskan  exercise,  Air  Force  Reservists  and 
Air  Guardsmen  demonstrated  their  ability  to  airlift  cargo 
and  deploy  fighter  planes  to  any  point  on  the  globe  or 
short  notice.  Twelve  F-lOOs  of  the  121st  Tactical  Fightei 
Group,  Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio,  flew  nonstop  to  Elmendor! 
AFB.  Alaska.  They  were  refueled  three  times  by  13  ANG 
KC-97  tankers  from  the  136th  Air  Refueling  Group,  Dallas. 
Texas,  and  the  134th  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  While  the 
Air  Guardsmen  were  en  route  to  the  Alaskan  Air  Com- 
mand exercise,  nine  C-119s  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve's 
302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio, 
transported  support  equipment  to  the  site.  When  the  train- 
ing ended,  nine  C-119's  from  the  934th  Troop  Carriea 
Group,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  were  used  to  return  the 
equipment. 

Two  Air  Force  Reserve  air  terminal  squadrons — the  90th 
from  Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  and  the  83rd  from  PortJ 
land,  Oregon — were  airlifted  to  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  for 
their  summer  encampments.  Hickam  is  a  major  terminal 
along  the  Military  Airlift  Command's  routes  to  SoutheasI 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.  While  there,  the  Reservists  worked 
side-by-side  with  members  of  the  61st  Military  Airlift  Wing 
performing  functions  in  such  areas  as  air  freight  handling, 
passenger  service,  traffic  control  and  fleet  service. 

ANG's  airlift  capability  made  it  possible  for  650  Ail 
Guardsmen  from  Puerto  Rico  to  conduct  their  summei 
training  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  this  year.  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  heavy  demands  caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  Air  Guard  furnished  16  transports  (C-97s  and  C-121s) 
to  carry  the  support  personnel  of  the  156th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group  from  San  Juan  to  Travis  Field.  The  156th's  pilots 
flew  their  F-86  Sabrejets  to  Georgia  via  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  and  MacDill  AFB,  Florida. 
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During  its  tour,  the  83rd  Air  Term.  Sq.,  Portland, 

Ore.,  received  a  MAC  award  for  supporting 

the  61st  MA  Wg.  at  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  (l-r) 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  Walsh;  Brig.  Gen. 

Herman  Rumsey,  comdr.,  61st;  Maj.  Robert  Braden, 

comdr.,  83rd;  and,  Col.  Jesse  A .  Irwin. 


'ieservists  of  the  90th  Air  Term.  Sq.,  Homestead 
iFB,  Fla.,  also  trained  at  Hickam  where 
hey  learned  to  operate  MAC's  newest  freight 
landling  equipment,    (l-r)  AlC  Ken  McNally,  TSgt. 
7arl  Oliver,  AlC  Philip  McCambridge ,  SSgt. 
Villie  Winkfield,  and  USAF  SSgt.  John  Christy. 


H  U  ^ 


ANG  nurses,  Lts.  Mary  Rebkovich  (I)  and  Rebecca 

Sisson,  of  the  192nd  Tactical  Dispensary, 

Richmond,  Va.,  put  some  fun  into  erecting  a 

field  hospital  during  training  at  Travis  Field,  Ga. 


'  .  .  .  Center  of  professional 
jducation  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  its  Air  Reserve  Forces  is 
he  Air  University  at  Maxwell 
\FB,  Alabama.  While  its  major 
nstitutions  such  as  the  Air  War 
College,  Air  Command  and  Staff 
;;ollege  and  Squadron  Officer 
School  are  at  Maxwell,  the  com- 
nand's  operations  are  global. 
'See  page  8) 
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a/  Air  Force  flight  nurses,  Capt.  Cheri  Hull 
(I),  and  Lt.  Ruth  Munhall,  practice  water  survival  tech- 
niques during  901st  Tactical  Hospital's  two-week 
encampment  at  Hanscom  Fid.,  Mass.  Simulated  ditching 
was  part  of  rigid  training  schedule. 


Reserve  Camera 


b/  Reservists  of  302nd  ARRSq.,  Luke  AFB, 
Ariz.,  increased  chances  for  critically 
burned  Mrs.  Phyllis  Baylish  to  live.  They  air- 
lifted her  aboard  HU-16  on  first  leg  of 
mercy  mission  to  Texas  and  special  medical  care. 


c/  Kathie  Jo  Nichols  is  carried  aboard  C-97 
of  165th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  at  Travis 
Fid.,  Ga.,  by  Air  Guardsmen  TSgt.  J.  Buhler, 
front,  and  A2C  G.  Bray  of  158th  AeroMed 
Evacuation  Fit.   She  was  flown  to  Texas  to 
recover  from  automobile  accident  in 
which  three  family  members  were  killed. 


d/   "USAF  Citations  for  Support  of  the  Air 

Reserve  Forces"  were  presented  to  the  City  of  New 

York  and  its  Departments  of  Police,  Fire  and 

Sanitation  during  recent  ROA  convention. 

Dep.  Mayor  T.  W.  Costello  accepted  awards  from 

Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  R.  Low,  then  ass't  chief 

of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces. 
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UmSTIOMS  A 

Wmswers     o  O  o 

This  column  answers  problems  of 
general  interest  to  members  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces.  Personal 
problems  should  be  discussed  with 
your  unit  personnel  officer. 

/  enlisted  in  a  unit  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  for  six  years,  obligating  me 
for  six  months  of  active  duty  train- 
ing and  the  remainder  in  the  Ready 
Reserve.  While  on  active  duty 
training  I  was  ordered  to  extended 
active  duty  involuntarily.  When  re- 
leased, I  completed  my  six  months 
active  duty  training.  Because  of 
time  spent  on  extended  active  duty, 
am  I  eligible  for  transfer  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  one  year  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  my  obligation? 
O  O  O  You  will  qualify  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Standby  Reserve  upon 
completion  of  a  combination  of 
five  years  satisfactory  Ready  Re- 
serve participation  and  extended 
active  duty. 

When  I  received  a  statement  of 
service  from  A  RFC,  it  showed  a 
break  of  eight  days  between  my 
Navy  and  AFRes  service.  How 
can  this  be  when  J  was  discharged 
from  the  Navy  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  AFRes  and  was 
appointed  the  day  after  my  dis- 
charge? O  O  O  An  appointment  is 
effective  on  the  date  of  acceptance, 
either  by  execution  of  an  oath  of 
office  or  by  performing  active 
duty.  If  you  did  not  execute  the 
oath  and  were  not  on  EAD  as  an 
AFRes  officer  on  the  day  after 
discharge  from  the  Navy,  you  do 
have  a  break  in  service.  If  dis- 
charge from  the  Navy  was  con- 
tingent upon  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
and  you  feel  that  an  injustice  has 
occurred,  you  may  apply  for  cor- 
rection of  records. 

/  notified  my  Selective  Service 
Board  of  my  change  in  address 
when  I  was  released  from  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  Why  is  my  mail  from 
A  RFC  still  forwarded  to  my  old 
address?  O  O  O  it  is  very  important 
you  also  notify  ARPC.  Send  a 
postal  card  or  change  of  address 
card,  available  at  all  post  offices, 
to  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Cen- 
ter, Attn:  RPCS-54,  3800  York 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  80205. 
Be  sure  to  include  serial  number. 


The  National  Defense  Service  Med- 
al is  authorized  for  all  personnel  serv- 
ing on  extended  active  duty  for  any 
period  between  June  27,  1950  and 
July  27,  1954  (Korean  Emergency), 
or  between  January  1,  1961  and  a 
terminal  date  to  be  announced. 

Short  tours  of  active  duty  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  are 
not  considered  as  active  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  this  medal.  How- 
ever, the  medal  may  be  awarded  to 
any  Air  Force  Reservist  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guardsman  who,  after  January 
1,  1961,  became  eligible  for  either  the 
Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  or 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal. 

Members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
who  served  during  the  Berlin  Contin- 
gency, Cuban  Crisis,  Dominican  Re- 
public Crisis,  or  participated  in  airlift 
missions  to  Vietnam,  are  eligible  for 
the  National  Defense  Service  Medal  or 
a  bronze  service  star  if  they  previously 
were  awarded  the  medal.  Not  more 
than  one  bronze  service  star  may  be 
awarded  to  an  individual.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  Reservist  served  on  active 
duty  during  Korea  he  is  eligible  for 
the  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 
If  he  also  served  on  active  duty  during 
the  Berlin  Contingency  and  the  Cuban 
Crisis  he  is  eligible  for  only  one  bronze 
service  star  to  wear  on  the  National 
Defense  Service  Ribbon. 


The  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  States  will  hold  its  88th 
General  Conference  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, October  17-20. 

A  number  of  key  Air  Force  officials 
are  scheduled  to  address  conferees 
including:  Secretary  Harold  Brown; 
Dr.  Eugene  T.  Ferraro,  deputy  under 
secretary  for  Manpower;  General 
Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  commander. 
Tactical  Air  Command;  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  Robert  J.  Friedman, 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Programs 
and  Resources. 

Awards  to  be  presented  include: 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  John  H. 
Lloyd,  assigned  to  the  133rd  Military 
Airlift  Wing  of  the  Minnesota  Air 
National    Guard,    at    Minneapolis-St. 


Paul,  is  being  honored  as  the  Out- 
standing   Air    Guardsman    of    1965. 

The  146th  Military  Airlift  Group, 
Van  Nuys,  California,  receives  the 
McCallister  Trophy  as  the  ANG's  top 
C-97  unit.  The  group  maintained  the 
highest  level  of  safety,  preparedness 
and  training  standards  of  the  Air 
Guard's  25  transport  units.  It  is  the 
second  time  the  146th  Military  Air- 
lift Wing  has  won  the  trophy.  The 
unit  includes  flying  squadrons  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Phoenix. 

The  1 47th  Fighter  Group  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas  and  the  168th  Military 
Airlift  Group  of  Middletown,  Penn- 
sylvania, get  NGAUS  Operational 
Readiness  trophies  as  the  outstanding 
Air  Defense  Command  and  airlift 
units,  respectively.  The  168th  also 
receives  a  special  award  from  the 
National  Guard  Bureau. 

The  annual  Major  General  Winston 
P.  Wilson  Trophy  goes  to  the  132nd 
Fighter  Group  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
as  ANG's  best  all-weather  unit. 

Winners  of  the  second  annual 
National  Guard  Bureau-Association 
photography  contest  are  to  be  cited 
during  the  conference.  In  addition, 
the  Air  Force  Association  will  present 
a  special  award  to  the  123rd  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Group  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  named  as  its  Outstanding 
ANG   Unit  for  1965. 


Air  Force  Reserve  chaplains  not  on 
extended  active  duty  will  take  on  ex- 
panded duties  under  a  new  Chaplain 
Area  Representative  program 
(CHAPAR).  They  will  render  a  wide 
variety  of  services  to  active  duty,  re- 
tired military  and  Reserve  personnel. 

CHAPAR  is  monitored  by  Con- 
tinental Air  Command  (CAC).  It  ex- 
tends the  scope  of  chaplain  services 
in  the  Air  Force  community  and  pro- 
vides additional  opportunities  for  in- 
active duty  Air  Force  chaplains. 
Those  not  affiliated  with  a  Reserve 
unit  will  be  the  prime  eligibles.  Some 
300  chaplains  are  in  this  category 
along  with  approximately  135  mobili- 
zation assignees  to  other  major  com- 
mand headquarters  and  another  56 
serving  with  CAC  flying  units. 

By  mid-November  the  first  listing 
to  active  duty  Air  Force  bases  will 
contain  the  names  of  about  150  chap- 
lains available  for  immediate  service. 
Under  the  program  qualified  AFRes 
chaplains  may  apply  for  appointment 
as  an  area  representative  or  coor- 
dinator for  a  geographical  area. 

CHAPARs  maintain  Haison  with 
local  church  groups,  represent  the  Air 
Force  in  emergencies,  provide  hu- 
manitarian    and     welfare     assistance 


and  perform  counseling  services. 

The  9641st  Air  Reserve  Sq.  (Air 
Reserve  Personnel  Center),  Denver, 
Colorado,  will  administer  the  program 
by  issuing  orders,  managing  field  per- 
sonnel records  and  processing  appli- 
cations. CHAPAR  is  similar  in  con- 
cept to  CAC's  successful  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  Area  Representative 
(JAGAR)  program  for  attorneys  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve. 


Continental  Air  Command  is  as- 
signing Reserve  officers  to  duty  with 
National  Guard  state  headquarters  in 
support  of  civil  defense. 

The  officers  will  assist  state  officials 
in  the  preparation  of  civil  defense 
plans  and  maintain  liaison  between 
state  officials,  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  units  within  the  state. 

Officers  assigned  in  this  capacity 
will  be  available  for  duty  one  weekend 
each  month  and  for  15-day's  active 
duty  training. 


One  hundred  and  forty-eight  Civil 
Air  Patrol  cadets  received  training  in 
powered  aircraft  or  gliders  during 
cap's  second  annual  Flying  Encamp- 
ment, July  17-August  13. 

This  year's  encampment  was  held  at 
three  sites:  Elmira,  New  York; 
Chester,  South  Carolina;  and  Lawton, 
Oklahoma.  Sixty  cadets  received 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA)  certi- 
fication as  private  pilots  in  powered 
aircraft  and  another  82  qualified  for 
FAA  private  glider  certificates. 

Performing  two-week  special  duty 
tours  at  two  of  the  training  sites  this 
year  were  six  Air  Force  Reservists. 

Serving  as  assistant  project  officers 
at  Elmira,  were:  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Louis  L.  Nangeroni  and  Patrick 
Scarano  of  the  9274th  Air  Reserve 
Squadron,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Roy  E. 
Partridge,  9312th  ARSq.,  Hartford, 
Connecticut  and  Major  Roland  A. 
Ball,  9313th  ARSq.,  Elmira. 

Assisting  at  Chester  were:  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  A.  J.  Mallano,  9213th 
ARSq.,  Huntington,  and  Major  Ray- 


mond   E.    Williams,    9309th    ARSq., 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Captain  John  J.  O'Conqor,  CAP 
encampment  commander  at  Elmira, 
said:  ".  .  .  they  brought  a  degree  of 
flying  professionalism  and  knowledge 
which  couldn't  be  surpassed  ...  I 
hope  this  practice  of  bringing  in  such 
highly  qualified  Reserve  officers  can 
be  expanded  next  year." 


Three  Air  National  Guard  Military 
Airlift  groups  will  convert  to  C-124 
Globemasters  next  year,  doubling  the 
present  airlift  load  capability. 

They  are  the  172nd,  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, 145th,  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  1 1 6th,  Marietta,  Georgia. 

The  172nd  and  145th  presently  use 
C-121S.   The  116th  has  C-97s. 

Conversion  of  these  units  is  a  part 
of  a  long-range  program  which  calls 
for  the  converting  of  all  ANG  airlift 
units  to  C-124  and  C-130  aircraft. 


PEOPLE  .  .  . 

Brigadier  General  John  T.  Fitzwater  became  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  Operations,  Continental  Air  Command 
(CAC),  on  August  1.  The  general  comes  to  Robins  AFB, 
Georgia,  from  TAC  headquarters,  Langley  AFB,  Virginia, 
where  he  served  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Plans.  0  0  0 
Colonel  Glen  W.  Clark,  former  director  of  Information, 
Air  Defense  Command,  now  heads  the  information  pro- 
gram for  CAC.  Colonel  Clark,  a  veteran  of  over  25  years 
military  service,  replaced  Colonel  George  A.  Carter  on 
August,  15,  1966.  Colonel  Carter's  new  job  is  director  of 
Information,  Tenth  Air  Force  (ADC),  Richards-Gebaur 
AFB,  Missouri.  O  O  O  Colonel  Irwin  H.  Dregne  is  the 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  Reserve  Region  at 
Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan.  Colonel  Dregne  comes  to  the 
new  post  from  the  Pentagon  where  he  was  with  the  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  Branch,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.   He  replaces  Colonel  Clinton  U.  True.  0  0  0 

Awards 

Captain  Harold  G.  Murphy,  a  pilot  with  the  303rd 
Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Sq.,  .  .  .  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  for  exemplary  service  while  on  active  duty 
in  the  Far  East  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  As  a 
Reservist,  Captain  Murphy  flies  HC-97  aircraft  with  the 
303rd  ARRSq.,  based  at  March  AFB,  California.  O  O  O 
Colonel  Harry  L.  Cochran  Jr.,  .  .  .  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand's Pilot  of  Distinction  for  August.  This  Air  National 
Guardsman  flies  an  F-lOO  with  the  121st  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  at  Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio.  Colonel  Cochran's  air- 
craft was  accidentally  hit  by  stray  20mm  cannon  fire  as 
he  was  towing  targets.  With  unknown  damages,  he 
jettisoned  his  dart  target  and  external  fuel  tanks  and 
began  a  normal  landing.  Upon  touchdown  his  drag  chute 
failed  to  open  and  his  right  main  gear  brake  did  not 
function.  Colonel  Cochran  stopped  his  aircraft  by  veer- 
ing into  a  crash  barrier  at  the  end  of  the  runway.  O  O  O 


Dr.  Dora  J.  Dougherty,  .  .  .  the  1966  Achievement  Award 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women.  An 
Air  Force  Reserve  major,  leader  in  aviation  research  and 
one  of  the  few  women  aviation  psychologists  in  the  world. 
Major  Dougherty  holds  commercial  and  flight  instructor 
pilot  ratings,  an  airline  pilot's  certificate  and  has  logged 
more  than  3,700  hours  as  a  pilot. 
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The  Most 
Productive 
Year . . . 

''The  Air  Reserve  Forces 
airlift  crews  are  flying 
a  remarkable  number  of 
hours  .  .  .  This  active 
peace-time  support  is  one 
good  indicator  of  their  im- 
portance to  the  Air  Force 
and  to  national  security." 


_yV  ROUND  the  clock  and  some- 
times under  the  most  adverse  weather 
conditions  .  .  .  members  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  interrupt  their  civilian 
pursuits  to  respond  to  domestic  emer- 
gencies and  international  crises;  carry 
wounded  servicemen  returning  from 
Vietnam;  drop  paratroopers  and  sup- 
plies during  joint  training  exercises; 
come  to  the  aid  of  communities  rav- 
aged by  hurricanes  and  floods;  and 
even  support  their  fellow  Reservists  by 
flying  them  to  and  from  their  encamp- 
ment sites. 

They  do  all  this,  and  more,  while 
concentrating  on  their  primary  mis- 
sion: training  to  increase  unit  and 
individual  combat  readiness. 

"Citizen  airmen"  from  73  units,  flying 
six  types  of  aircraft,  contributed  to  the 
record.  The  Air  National  Guard  has 
25  airlift  squadrons  equipped  with 
C-97s  and  C-121s,  and  one  unit  in 
Alaska  with  C-123s.  The  Air  Force 
Reserve  has  1 1  military  airlift  groups 
equipped  with  C-124s,  29  troop  car- 
rier groups  with  C-119s,  and  five  aero- 
space rescue  and  recovery  squadrons 
of  which  three  have  HU-16s  and  two 
recently  converted  to  HC-97s.  Until 
December  1965,  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve also  had  two  troop  carrier  groups 
equipped  with  C-123s.  They  were  re- 
called during  the  Vietnam  buildup  for 
use  by  the  active  duty  forces  and  the 
units  were  deactivated. 

Each  of  the  Air  Guard's  C-97  and 
C-121  units,  and  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve's C-124  and  rescue  squadrons 
augments  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (MAC).  The  Air  Guard's  C-123 
unit  at  Kulis  ANG  Base  augments  the 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  and  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  the  C-119  groups  is 
assault  airlift  for  the  Tactical  Air 
Command.  However,  the  support  they 
provide  is  not  confined  to  their  gaining 
commands.  Statistics  reported  by  Con- 
tinental Air  Command  and  the  Na- 


tional Guard  Bureau  show  that  the 
Reservists  and  Guardsmen  flew  mis- 
sions for  13  of  the  16  major  com- 
mands as  well  as  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  other  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  State.  During  Fis- 
cal Year  1966,  Air  Force  Reservists 
flew  a  total  of  14,234  missions,  repre- 
senting 83,097  flying  hours.  They  air- 
lifted 20,522  tons  of  cargo  and  carried 
58,722  passengers.  In  addition,  the 
C-119s  dropped  403  tons  of  supplies 
and  116,185  paratroopers.  The  C-123s 
and  HU-16s  also  were  used  for  troop 
drops  and  brought  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve total  to  118,297. 

The  Air  Guard  statistics  are  equal- 
ly impressive.  Their  pure  airlift 
figures  (not  including  aeromedical 
evacuation  flights)  show  they  carried 
29,783  tons  of  cargo  and  85,707  pas- 
sengers. During  the  year,  they  cov- 
ered more  than  18  million  miles  which 
included  2,016  round  trips  to  overseas 
destinations.  Since  August  of  last 
year,  ANG  aircrews  have  flown  aero- 
medical evacuation  missions  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis  for  MAC. 
These  include  overwater  flights  from 
California  to  Alaska,  and  from  East 
Coast  bases  to  Newfoundland;  Ber- 
muda; Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and 
Panama.  The  Air  Guardsmen  also 
make  scheduled  and  feeder  line  flights 
within  the  United  States  every  week. 
During  a  one  year  period,  the  aero- 
medical specialists  carried  6,566  pa- 
tients, of  which  2,228  were  litter  cases, 
and   an   additional   4,272   passengers. 

Every  mission  performed  by  the 
Reservists  and  Guardsmen  represents 
one  less  job  for  the  active  duty  air- 
crews. This  byproduct  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces'  training  concept  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  is  increas- 
ingly important  in  Air  Force  plans. 


AFRes  C-119s  play  a  major  role  in  paratrooper  training.   Students  at  the 
Army's  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  jump  school  prepare  for  a  flight  to  a  drop  zone. 
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Air  Guardsmen  fly  missions  to  all  points  along  MAC's 
global  routes.    A  Patients  board  a  116th 
MAWg.  C-121  at  McGuire  AFB,  N.  J.    ►  Cargo 
is  loaded  on  a  118th  MAWg.  C-97  in  Hawaii. 


Who  says  so? 

"Air  Force  Guard  and  Reserve  mili- 
tary airlift  crews  are  flying  a  remark- 
able number  of  hours  in  meeting  re- 
quirements of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command.  .  .  .  This  active  peacetime 
support  which  we  receive  from  our 
Air  Reserve  Forces  is  one  good  indi- 
cator of  their  importance  to  the  Air 
Force  and  to  national  security."  The 
Honorable  Harold  Brown,  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

".  .  .  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  have 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
active  Air  Force  since  expansion  of 
U.S.  military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia.  .  .  .  An  outstanding  example  of 
such  a  contribution  was  the  accom- 
plishment of  Air  Force  Reserve  C-119 
squadrons  affiliated  with  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  .  .  .  This  service  by 
Reserve  units  meant  that  the  elements 
of  TAC's  assault  airlift  force,  which 
are  normally  responsible  for  such  mis- 
sions, were  available  for  support  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam."  General  John 
P.  McConnell,  chief  of  staff,  USAF. 

"Reserve  pilots  and  crews  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  have  airlifted 
thousands  of  tons  of  urgently  needed 
cargo  to  West  Pacific  and  Southeast 
Asia  bases  from  the  Continental  U.S. 
...  We  in  PACAF  know  what  Re- 
servists can  do  when  called  upon.  I 
extend  my  thanks  to  all  for  the  con- 
tinuing support  they  have  given  us." 
General  Hunter  Harris,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Air  Forces. 

"The  Military  Airlift  Command  is 
well  on  its  way  to  building  a  tremen- 
dous capability  for  the  strategic  mo- 
bility of  all  U.S.  forces.  Enroute  to 
this  posture  for  the  early  1970s,  how- 
ever, we  are  faced  with  the  enormous 
airlift  demands  of  today — as  magni- 
fied by  constantly  expanding  require- 
ments to  support  the  effort  in  South- 
east Asia. 


"Obviously,  these  demands  cannot 
be  met  without  a  great  measure  of 
competent  assistance  from  airlift-pro- 
ducing agencies  external  to  MAC. 
Among  those  which  have  responded 
voluntarily,  enthusiastically  and  pro- 
ductively are  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
— including  both  the  heavy  transport 
units  with  a  MAC  wartime  mission, 
and  the  lighter  units  of  the  Conti- 
nental Air  Command. 

"These  elements  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  have 
pitched  in  unstintingly  in  what  is,  at 
least  in  its  sheer  magnitude,  a  wartime 
job.  The  employers  of  these  citizen- 
airmen  are  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  their  great  understanding  and  co- 
operation in  these  anomalous  times 
of  war-in-peace.  But  most  of  all,  the 
individuals  and  units  of  the  Air  Re- 
serve Forces,  who  are  responding  so 
willingly  and  so  well  to  unprecedented 
demands,  deserve  our  gratitude  and 
our  most  sincere  admiration."  Gen- 
eral Howell  M.  Estes  Jr.,  commander. 
Military  Airlift  Command. 

The  new  fiscal  year  is  only  three 
months  old,  but  already  shows  signs 
of  being  equally  productive.  When 
the  airline  strike  stranded  thousands 
of  servicemen,  aircrews  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  carried  about  62  per 
cent  of  the  more  than  120,000  pas- 
sengers who  were  accommodated.  The 
Air  Guard  now  flies  more  than  200 
missions  per  month  overseas,  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  also  will  increase 
its  number  of  overseas  flights  as  more 
C-119  units  convert  to  C-124s.  The 
remaining  C-119  squadrons  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  troop  drop  re- 
quirements of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand and  probably  will  drop  more 
supplies  as  the  Reservists  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  Slingshot  system  of 
cargo  delivery. 


A  Aircraft  maintenance  is  one  of 
the  many  support  functions 
that  are  key  factors  in  airlift 
support.  ANG  mechanics  of  the 
106th  MAGp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
work  on  a  C-97  engine. 

T  Reservists  fly  many  humanitarian 
missions.  A  442nd  MAWg.  C-124 
carries  medicine,  food  and  repair 
vehicles  to  New  Orleans 
following  "Hurricane  Betsy." 
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They  Must 

be  More 

Than  Nurses 

"...  Their  dedication  and 
performance  warrant  the    i 
gratitude   and   praise   of 
the  American  people.'" 

1 
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Flight  Nurse  1st  Lt.  Dianne 
Kottke  serves  with  107th  TFGp.. 
as  member  of  New  York  ANG. 

/  r  /  ORE  than  nurses.  They  must 
be  officers  .  .  .  teachers  .  .  .  students. 
Such  versatility  is  required  of  each 
member  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
nurse  corps. 

As  officers,  they  must  be  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  Air  Force. 

As  teachers,  they  impart  their 
knowledge  to  others,  and  as  students, 
they  keep  up  with  the  latest  tech- 
niques. They  must  be  at  home  in  an 
aircraft,  a  modem  hospital,  or  a  com- 
bat zone. 

This  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
domain  of  women.  There  are  male 
nurses  in  key  positions  within  the 
nursing  program. 

This  select  group  of  men  and 
women  have  a  dual  status.  They  are 
both  commissioned  officers  and  nurses, 
with  responsibilities  to  the  Air  Force 
as  well  as  to  their  profession. 

The  Air  Force  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  work  of  these  professionals. 
An  example  is  this  statement  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Ethel  R.  Kovach,  chief 
of  the  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps.  "The 
need  for  nursing  is  the  greatest  during 
a  local  or  national  emergency.  The 
additional  nursing  assistance  needed 
must  be  a  swift  and  effective  opera- 
tion if  the  sick  and  injured  are  to  be 
properly  cared  for.  Inactive  duty  Air 
Reserve  Forces  nurses  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  skill  and  ability  to 
fulfill  this  vital  emergency  role.  Their 
dedication  and  performance  warrants 
the  gratitude  and  praise  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

The  Air  National  Guard  has  ap- 
proximately 350  nurses,  while  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  650.  In  the  event 
of  war  it  is  anticipated  that  their  auth- 
orized strength  would  be  reached 
rapidly  and  without  difficulty. 

They  render  general  nursing  care 
to  medical,  surgical,  pediatric,  ortho- 
pedic, and  obstetrical  patients.  They 
also  teach  and  supervise  nonprofes- 
sional personnel  in  nursing  care.  In 
addition,  they  are  trained  to  assist  in 
the  aeromedical  evacuation  of  patients. 

These  nurses  serve  in  tactical  hos- 
pitals, unit  dispensaries,  and  with 
aeromedical  evacuation  flights  and 
squadrons.  In  addition.  Air  Force 
Reserve  nurses  also  are  assigned  to 
Air  Force  hospitals  in  mobilization 
assignee  positions  and  with  the  many 
Reserve  Medical  Service  units. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces,  nurses  train  with  their 


units  on  weekends  and  participate  in 
two-weeks  of  annual  active  duty  train- 
ing. This  active  duty  may  be  during 
the  unit's  summer  encampment,  or  in 
the  case  of  flight  nurses,  it  may  mean 
performing  up  to  three  special  aero- 
medical evacuation  missions  a  year. 

All  of  this  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  wholehearted  support  of 
their  respective  employers. 

Air  National  Guard  nurses  are 
governed  by  their  respective  state  Na- 
tional Guard,  while  Air  Force  Reser- 
vists are  administered  by  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Command.  Responsibility 
for  supervision  of  training  and  inspec- 
tion of  both  ANG  and  AFRes  nurses 
is  that  of  the  gaining  command. 

Requirements  for  entering  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  nurse  corps  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Most  appointments  are  in  the  grade 
of  second  and  first  lieutenant,  although 
additional  professional  experience  and 
education  can  mean  a  higher  rank. 

To  qualify,  an  applicant  must:  be  a 
graduate  of  an  accepted  three-year 
hospital  school  of  nursing  or  a  four- 
year  course  in  nursing;  be  currently 
registered  in  one  of  the  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  a  territory  of 
the  United  States;  be  a  citizen  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35;  possess  high 
moral  and  personal  qualifications;  and 
meet  physical  and  professional  re- 
quirements. Women  applicants  may 
not  have  dependents  under  1 8  years  of 
age.  This  does  not  apply  to  males. 

Nurses  with  no  prior  military  serv- 
ice are  sent  to  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas, 
where  they  receive  a  three-week  orien- 
tation course  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  its  medical 
service.  Upon  completion  of  the 
course  they  return  to  their  unit. 


M  First  Lt.  Shirley  Harris  of  the  5 1 2th  Military  Airlift  Wing's 
916th  JJSAF  Dispensary,  Car  swell  AFB,  Tex.,  takes  the  temperature 
of  Reservist  A2C  Jimmy  Knight.   A  Nurses  of  the  111th  Military 
Airlift  Group,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  at  a  pre-mission  briefing. 


The  Military  Airlift  Command 
(MAC)  is  the  primary  gaining  com- 
mand for  nurses.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  major  portion  of  all  aeromedical 
evacuation  of  sick  and  wounded  serv- 
icemen and  their  dependents. 

If  a  nurse  is  assigned  to  a  MAC 
aeromed  evacuation  unit,  she  will 
normally  attend  the  six-week  Flight 
Nurse  course  which  is  conducted  by 
the  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine  at 
Brooks  AFB,  Texas.  The  instruction 
includes  such  subjects  as  aviation  phys- 
iology, psychology,  nursing  procedures 
for  in-flight  care  of  patients,  and  the 
newest  developments  in  therapeutics. 
Completion  of  this  course  leads 
toward  the  designation  of  Flight  Nurse 
and  its  accompanying  "wings." 

MAC  has  found  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  nurse  corps  a  valuable  asset. 
Air  National  Guardsmen  have  been 
flying  regularly  scheduled  Air  Force 
aeromedical  evacuation  missions  for 
MAC  since  August  1965.  Each  flight 
usually  has  two  ANG  nurses  aboard. 
The  importance  of  this  augmentation 
is  reflected  by  the  number  of  patients 
carried.    (See  AIRLIFT,  pg.  4.) 

ANG  nurses  and  medical  tech- 
nicians have  been  assisting  MAC 
medical  personnel  on  its  established 
routes  from  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
Typical  of  these  is  Captain  Bettye  Akin 
of  the  118th  Aeromedical  Evacua- 
tion Squadron,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
who  has  completed  several  volunteer 
trips  to  the  Far  East.  Describing  a 
recent  trip  she  said:  "At  a  time  like 
this,  you  learn  what  your  training  is 
all  about.  You  are  20,000  feet  in  the 
air.  You  can't  call  a  doctor  if  some- 
thing goes  wrong."  Many  of  her  pa- 
tients were  wounded  servicemen  from 
Vietnam.  "Anything  you  did  for  them 


was  so  appreciated.  Most  of  them 
didn't  want  anything  but  a  smile.  I 
don't  think  I've  ever  gotten  so  much 
mileage  out  of  a  smile." 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  aeromedical 
evacuation  units  are  not  a  part  of  air- 
lift groups  like  the  Air  National 
Guard  units.  However,  Air  Force 
Reserve  flight  nurses  and  medical 
service  personnel  also  have  been  pro- 
viding valuable  support  to  MAC  medi- 
cal crews  for  some  time. 

Last  July,  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand was  granted  authority  to  call 
these  Reserve  teams  under  the  so- 
called  Texas  Plan.  Under  this  plan, 
MAC  can  use  Reservist  crews  to 
accomplish  a  specific  mission  without 
having  to  call  the  entire  unit.  This 
allows  the  Reservists  to  spread  their 
15  days  of  active  duty  throughout  the 
year.  These  Air  Force  Reservists  have 
been  assisting  MAC  crews  on  Pacific 
flights  from  Clark  AB  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Tachikawa,  Japan. 


Nurses  assigned  to  Reserve  Medical 
Service  units  also  are  contributing  to 
the  aeromedical  evacuation  program. 
Major    Nicholas    Halanych  of    Balti- 
more, Maryland,  is  an  example.    He 
is  the  chief  nurse  of  the  22nd  Medical 
Service     Squadron,     Andrews     AFB, 
Maryland.    During  a  two-week  sum- 
mer encampment  in  August,  his  unit 
was   responsible   for  the   care   of  all 
aeromedical    evacuation    patients    ar- 
riving at  Andrews  AFB.    They  have 
since  continued  this  work  each  week- 
end.   This   entails   meeting   incoming 
flights,  offloading  the  patients  and  tak- 
ing them  to  the  casualty  staging  unit. 
There,    the   major  or   another   nurse 
supervises   the   bathing,    feeding   and 
medication  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Following  a  night  of  rest,  the  proce- 
dure is  reversed  and  the  patients  are 
loaded  on  board  aircraft  for  the  trip 
to  a  military  hospital  near  their  home. 
Tending  the  sick  and  wounded  on  an 
aeromedical  flight  from  the  Far  East 
.  .  .  supervising  the  work  of  medical 
technicians  during  a  summer  encamp- 
ment ...  or  introducing  a  newborn 
baby   to   its  proud  father  at   an  Air 
Force  hospital  .  .  .  today's  Air  Reserve 
Forces  nurse  is  a  competent  profes- 
sional member  of  the  Air  Force  team. 


T  Chief  Nurse,  Maj.  Nicholas 
Halanych  (I)  and  1st  Lt. 
Nancy  Hall  of  22nd  Med.  Svc. 
Sq.,  tend  Vietnam  casualty. 
In  addition  to  the  major,  about 
50  male  nurses  serve 
Air  Reserve  Forces  units. 


I  i    I 


Within  the  mile-high 
Air  Force  Academy  complex  are 
academic  and  laboratory 
facilities,  dormitories,  library, 
chapel,  dining  hall, 
gymnasium  and  a  social  center. 
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THE 
AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY 

"The  Academy  will  pro- 
vide instruction,  experi- 
ence and  motivation  to 
each  cadet  so  that  he  will 
graduate  with  the  knowl- 
edge, character  and  quali- 
ties of  leadership  essen- 
tial to  his  development." 
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OUR  hundred  sixty-two  faces  dis- 
appeared from  the  Air  Force  Academy 
scene  when  the  Class  of  1966  gradu- 
ated, but  more  than  a  thousand  new 
ones  stepped  forward  to  fill  their 
places.  So  it  is  that  the  Academy,  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  rejuve- 
nates itself  and  continues  to  contribute 
a  flow  of  professional  officers  to  the 
space  age  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  Academy,  like  the 
other  service  academies,  has  a  basic 
problem  peculiar  to  no  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  It  must  pro- 
duce an  officer  with  a  sound  general 
education  who  might  be  a  pilot, 
navigator,  civil  engineer,  com- 
municator, manager  of  research  and 
development  projects,  an  intelligence 
officer,  or  be  given  any  of  a  hundred 
other  assignments. 

While  civilian  colleges  and  univer- 
sities share  the  mission  of  imparting 
knowledge,  service  academy  programs 
additionally  are  designed  to  develop 
character  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  leadership.  The  most  important 
thing  that  a  young  man  can  take  from 
a  service  academy  is  a  sense  of  dedi- 
cation to  something  outside  of  himself 
— an  obligation  to  a  career  of  service. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  that 
faces  the  service  academies  today  is 
one  of  the  balance  between  the  aca- 
demic and  military  training  programs. 
As  the  demand  for  knowledge  grows 
because  of  the  complexities  of  modern 
military  technology  and  international 
affairs,  new  areas  of  study  must  be 
added  to  the  curriculum.  Academy 
leaders  must  accomplish  this  without 
sacrificing  military  excellence  and 
cadet  motivation  for  a  military  career. 

It  takes  a  well-rounded  man  to 
complete  the  Academy's  total  cur- 
riculum of  188  semester  hours.  This 
total  combines  both  education  and 
training;  approximately   170  semester 


hours  of  the  instruction  are  carried 
out  during  four  38-week  aci.demic 
years;  the  other  18  semester  hours  are 
conducted  during  four  summer  train- 
ing periods. 

The  all-military  academic  faculty  is 
well  qualified.  A  minimum  of  a 
master's  degree  is  required,  but  many 
have  qualifications  beyond  this  level. 
Currently,  32  per  cent  hold  a  secdnd 
professional  degree  and  24  per  cent 
hold  a  doctorate.  Many  faculty  mem- 
bers take,  additional  work  and  earn 
degrees  during  their  faculty  tours. 

Paced  by  legislation  enacted  in 
1964,  the  cadet  wing  continues  to 
grow  in  numbers  and  quality.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  legislation,  the 
Academy  will  continue  to  grow  in 
numbers  until  1970  when  the  maxi- 
mum strength  of  4,417  is  reached. 

The  legislation  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  flow  of  professionally 
trained  officers  into  the  Air  Force. 
Personnel  planning  figures  forecast 
that  70'per  cent  of  the  present  officer 
strength  will  leave  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  by  various  means 
such  as  retirement,  completion  of  ob- 
ligated tour,  etc.  The  Academy  will 
be  expected  to  provide  an  input  of 
about  900  officers  per  year  to  meet 
projected  Air  Force  officer  strengths. 

With  the  graduation  of  its  eighth 
class,  the  Academy  can  look  back  on 
a  decade  of  jet  speed  progress.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  service  academies  to 
provide  a  curriculum  wherein  gradu- 
ates could  complete  work  and  be 
graduated  in  academic  majors.  This 
program  has  grown  to  a  point  where 
future  cadets  may  select  from  one  of 
22  majors  and  graduate  with  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  and  an  academic 
major  in  the  field  they  select. 

The  fields  offered  range  from  the 
standbys  in  the  engineering  sciences 
through   specialties   such   as   military 
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management,  the  humanities,  interna- 
tional relations  and  astronautics. 

More  than  60  academy  graduates 
are  selected  each  year  to  participate 
in  cooperative  masters  programs. 
These  graduates,  who  have  taken  extra 
elective  and  overload  courses,  are 
permitted  to  go  on  to  one  of  four 
cooperating  colleges  or  universities  to 
complete  residency  and  other  require- 
ments. Within  seven  months,  they  are 
graduated  with  master's  degrees.  Inter- 
national relations,  astronautics,  man- 
agement and  applied  mathematics  are 
the  fields  in  which  Academy  graduates 
may  accomplish  this  work.  Over  90 
per  cent  of  these  specialists  go  directly 
from  the  advance  graduate  work  to 
pilot  schools  for  jet  pilot  training. 

Of  the  2,900  graduates  who  have 
completed  the  rigorous  four-year 
course  at  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
more  than  700  of  them  have  served 
or  are  serving  in  Vietnam.  The  classes 
of  1964,  1965  and  1966  have,  for  the 
most  part,  not  completed  their  flight 
training  and  are  not,  therefore,  eli- 
gible for  assignment  to  combat. 

Academy  graduates  have  filtered 
into  every  phase  of  Air  Force  life.  A 
number  are  engaged  in  work  directly 
involved  in  support  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. Captain  Terry  Jorris,  Class  of 
1961,  recently  was  named  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command's  Junior  Offi- 
cer of  the  Year  for  his  achievements  in 
developing  manual  space  guidance  de- 
vices used  as  backup  systems  on  the 
recent  Gemini  orbital  flights. 

A  number  of  other  graduates  who 
have  completed  combat  tours  in  Viet- 
nam are  now  in  the  Aerospace  Re- 
search Pilot  School  at  the  Air  Force 
Flight  Test  Center,  Edwards  AFB, 
California.  These  officers  will  serve 
as    test   pilots   at   the   center.     Most 


astronauts  are  graduates  of  this  school, 
and  it  can  be  expected  that  the  first 
Academy  graduate  astronauts  will 
come  from  this  school's  alumni. 

More  than  3,100  cadets  now  make 
up  the  cadet  wing.  In  the  time  between 
graduation  day  on  June  8  and  the  start 
of  the  academic  year  on  August  22, 
the  members  of  the  wing  were  spread 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
overseas  bases.  In  an  expanded  pro- 
gram brought  about  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  their  training  ranged  from 
paratrooper  jump  school  at  Ft.  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia,  to  duty  with  active  duty 
Air  Force  units  under  the  Operation 
Third  Lieutenant  Program.  In  this 
program,  second  classmen  were  as- 
signed to  Air  Force  units  and  worked 
beside  active  duty  officers  to  learn  the 
duties  they  will  have  to  undertake 
after  graduation.  Five  hundred  second 
and  third  classmen  went  through  the 
Army's  paratroop  school  and  earned 
the  coveted  jump  wings. 

Half  of  the  Class  of  1967  took  the 
Class  of  1970  "doolies"  in  hand  to 
guide  them  during  the  first  portion  of 
their  grueling  basic  training.  Then  the 
other  half  took  over  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  program  that  emphasized 


"They  have  inquiring 
minds  and  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  give  them  every 
assistance  in  their  quest 
for  academic  and  military 
knowledge." 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman 


field  conditions.  The  last  three  weeks 
were  spent  in  a  field  training  base 
built  to  simulate  the  Vietnam  envi- 
ronment. The  emphasis  on  the  new 
summer  program  was  toward  teaching 
them  the  skills  that  experience  in  Viet- 
nam had  indicated  will  be  required  of 
them  as  junior  officers. 

The  Academy  concentrates  heavily 
on  recruiting  as  it  must  compete  with 
the  best  colleges  for  the  top  talent  in 
the  nation.  More  than  1,000  Air 
Force  Reserve  officers  play  a  vital 
role  in  assisting  the  Academy  to  find 
high  caliber  youths  and  motivate 
them  toward  an  Air  Force  career. 
These  Reservists  are  known  as  Acad- 
emy Liaison  Officers.  They  hold 
mobilization  assignments  with  the 
Academy,  earn  retirement  points  but 
receive  no  pay  for  their  services. 

The  Liaison  Officer  program  forms 
a  network  which  covers  every  area  of 
the  country.  Part  of  their  duties  is 
to  speak  to  graduating  classes  and 
brief  high  school  guidance  counselors 
on  the  benefits  of  an  Academy  educa- 
tion. They  also  answer  questions  about 
the  Academy  and  its  curriculum  for 
interested  students  and  their  parents, 
and  they  assist  eligible  candidates  in 
applying  for  entrance. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  Reserve 
support  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  84 
per  cent  of  the  cadets  who  entered 
the  Academy  this  year  had  been  coun- 
seled by  a  liaison  officer. 

The  Academy  hunts  for  qualified 
airmen  in  the  Air  Force  as  aggressively 
as  it  searches  for  top  high  school 
talent.  Academy  project  officers  have 
been  appointed  at  every  major  Air 
Force  base  and  a  systematic  recruit- 
ing campaign  is  being  conducted. 
Most  Regular  airmen  go  through  the 
see  NEXT  page 


The  training  program  includes  physical  as  well 

as  mental  conditioning.  •<  As  part 

of  the  academic  courses  cadets  conduct  experiments 

in  the  chemistry  laboratory.    T  Students 

build  muscles  and  stamina  during  survival  training. 


CADET  INSIGNIA  OF 

Cadet  Colonel 
Cadet  Lt.  Colonel 
Cadet  Major 


RANK 


Cadet  Captain 


Cadet  Lieutenant 
Cadet  Master  Sergeant 


FIRST 
CLASS 
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Cadet  Technical  Sergeant 


Cadet  Staff  Sergeant 


Cadet  Unranked 


Cadet  Unranked 


SECOND 
CLASS 
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THIRD 
CLASS 

FOURTH 
CLASS 


preparatory  school,  also  at  Colorado 
Springs,  before  entering  the  Academy, 
although  some  qualify  for  direct  ap- 
pointment. Two  hundred  and  four 
enlisted  men  were  enrolled  in  the 
latest  preparatory  school  class.  Of 
these,  128  were  Air  Force  Reserve 
airmen.  Those  successfully  completing 
the  instruction  must  then  pass  the 
regular  Academy  entrance  exams  and 
be  appointed.  Airmen  interested  in 
attending  next  year's  prep  school 
should   check   APR   53-14. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  50,- 
000  young  men  expressed  an  interest 
in  attending  the  Academy.  One  thou- 
sand and  thirty-five  candidates  sur- 
vived *the  elimination  process  and 
accepted  appointments  with  the  Class 
of  1970. 

How  does  a  young  man  become  a 
cadet?  Requirements  are  strict  and 
only  students  planning  a  military 
career  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  17,  but 
not  yet  22  as  of  July  1,  of  the  year 
they  are  admitted.  They  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  pass  a  physical 
and  mental  examination,  be  single  and 
never  have  been  married.  Cadets  are 
selected  from  a  list  of  nominations 
which  come  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
About  85  per  cent  are  nominated  by 
the  members  of  Congress.  Other 
sources  include:  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  can  nominate  85  from  the 
enlisted  members  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  and  85  from  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve and  Air  National  Guard;  40 
may  be  nominated  from  the  sons  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
were  killed  in  action;  the  President 
may  nominate  75  from  the  sons  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces;  20  are 
selected  from  honor  graduates  of  cer- 
tain schools  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps. 

Air  Force  Academy  authorities  note 
that  the  quality  of  the  candidates  con- 
tinues to  rise  in  academic  standing  and 
leadership  abilities. 


Lt.   General 
Thomas   S.   Moorman 


General  Moorman  has  served 
as  the  fifth  Superintendent  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy  since 
July  1965.  He  was  previously 
vice  commander  in  chief,  Pacif- 
ic Air  Forces  in  Hawaii  from 
July  1961  to  June  1965. 

Graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1933,  he  earned  his  pilot 
wings  the  following  year. 

During  the  war,  he  held 
key  staff  weather  officer  posi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  and  with  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  in  England. 
After  V-J  Day  in  1945,  General 
Moorman  returned  to  the  U.S. 
as  deputy  chief  of  the  Air 
Weather  Service,  attended  the 
Air  War  College,  served  as 
commander,  2143rd  Air  Weather 
Wing,  Tokyo,  and  as  deputy 
commander  and  commander  of 
the  Air  Weather  Service. 

In  April  1958,  the  general 
became  commander,  13th  Air 
Force  at  Clark  AB  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Duty  with  the  Pacific  Air 
Forces  followed. 
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June's  462  graduates 

increased  Academy-trained 

officers  in  the  Air  Force 

to  more  than  2,860. 

In  1970  the  Academy 

expects  to  graduate  900. 
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.EGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and  grades. 
rhe  numbers  aro  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies.  The  grades  indi- 
:ate  the  highest  grade  positions  available.  For  information  on  listed 
)ositions,  v/rite   directly  to  the   unit   using   address  given. 


Officer 

Administrative:  (Capt.)   16. 
Aircraft  Maintenance:   (Capt.)   5,  7, 

12,   19,   31. 
Dental:  (Capt.)  2. 
Development  Engineer:  (Maj.)  31. 
Legal:  (Maj.)   19,  25. 
Malnt.  Engineer:  (Capt.)   11,  12. 
Mechanical  Engineer:   (Maj.)   7. 
Medical  Professional:  (Maj.)   17. 
Navigator:   (Lt.  Col.)    19.   (Maj.)   2, 

22,  25,  26.    (Capt.)   12,  17,  29. 
Nurse:  (Capt.)   26. 
Operations:  (Maj.)  2,  19.  (Capt.)  8, 

9,  12,  15,  27. 
Personnel:   (Capt.)    26. 
Pilot:  (Lt.  Col.)  25,  35.  (Maj.)  2,  3, 

19,    22,    24,    26.    (Capt.)    12,    17. 

(Lt.)  16. 
Postal:  (Capt.)   10,  18. 
Supply:  (Capt.)  9,  15. 
Transportation:     (Capt.)     8,    9,    25. 

(Lt.)    15. 
Veterinary:  (Capt.)  25. 


Airman 
Administrative:   (MSgt.)    19.    (TSgt.) 

10,  15.  (SSgt.)  7,  29. 
Airborne    Radio    Operator:     (SSgt.) 

24. 
A/C   Accessory   Malnt.:    (MSgt.)    7. 

(TSgt.)  20,  23.  (SSgt.)  25. 
A/C  Malnt.:   (CMSgt.)    15.    (MSgt.) 

5,  9,  31,  32.  (TSgt.)  16,  20,  26,  29. 

(SSgt.)  33.  (AlC)  24. 
A/C  Radio  Repair:  (MSgt.)  7. 
A/C     Mechanical     Accessories     and 

Equipment  Repair:  (MSgt.)  31,  32. 
Airframe  Repair:  (AlC)  25. 
Air  Police:  (SSgt.)  29. 
Automatic    Flight    Control    Systems: 

(TSgt.)   35. 
Carpenter:  (SSgt.)  6,  21,  33. 
Civil  Engineering:  (SSgt.)  26,  31. 
Command  Post:  (SSgt.)   19. 


Command   &    Control:    (MSgt.)    29. 

(SSgt.)  31. 
Communications:  (MSgt.)  29.  (SSgt.) 

31. 
Communications  Electronics  Systems: 

(TSgt.)   32. 
Finance:  (TSgt.)  22. 
Flight  Engineer:   (MSgt.)   35. 
Fuel  Specialist:   (TSgt.)   25. 
Ground    Equipment   Repair:    (SSgt.) 

7,  25. 
Helicopter  Mech.:  (SSgt.)  20. 
Inflight    Refueling    Systems    Repair: 

(TSgt.)  7. 
Instrument      Repair:        (MSgt.)      5. 

(SSgt.)  7,  23. 
Inventory  Management:   (MSgt.)    31. 
(TSgt.)     15.     (SSgt.)     10,    27,    33. 
(AlC)   6. 
Jet     Engine     Mech.:      (TSgt.)      23. 

(SSgt.)  7. 
Loadmaster:    (TSgt.)   2,   17,  22. 
Maintenance  Analysts:   (TSgt.)   3. 
Maintenance  Scheduling:  (TSgt.)  22. 

(SSgt.)    19. 
Material  Facilities:    (MSgt.)    31,   33. 

(TSgt.)  27.   (SSgt.)  6,  21. 
Medical  Material:  (TSgt.)   12. 
Metal    Working:    (TSgt.)    5,    20,    35. 

(SSgt.)   7. 
Munitions  Disposal:  (MSgt.)  22. 
Panel  Engineer:  (MSgt.)  25.   (TSgt.) 

17. 
Parachute  Rigger:  (TSgt.)  22.  (SSgt.) 

12. 
Pararescue:  (TSgt.)  35.  (SSgt.)  3,  24. 
Personal  Equipment:  (SSgt.)   12. 
Personnel:    (TSgt.)    10,    15.    (SSgt.) 

26. 
Pharmacy:  (TSgt.)   12. 
Postal:  (AlC)   1,  18,  28. 
Structural  Tech.:   (TSgt.)   6,  21,  33. 
Supply   Services:    (SSgt.)    6,   21,    30, 

33. 
Transportation:  (SMSgt.)  15.  (MSgt.) 
8. 


ft 
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KEY  UNIT 

1.  4th  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  36112 

2.  908th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Brookley  AFB,  Alabama,  36615 

3.  302nd  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona,  85301 

4.  162nd  Fighter  Gp.,  (ANG),  P.O.  Box  11037,  Tucson,  Arizona,  85706 

5.  32nd  Maintenance  Sq.,  McClellan  AFB,  California,  95652 

6.  81st  Supply  Sq.,  McClellan  AFB. 

7.  81st  Maintenance  Sq.,  McClellan  AFB. 

8.  3rd  Military  Airlift  Support  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California,  94535 

9.  4th  Military  Airlift  Support  Sq.,  Travis  AFB. 

10.  1st  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia,  30060 

11.  928th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  O'Hare  lAP,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60666 

12.  932nd  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  62225 

13.  459th  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331 

14.  934th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  lAP,  Minnesota,  55417 

15.  5th  Military  Airlift  Support  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 

16.  914th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Niagara  Falls  lAP,  New  York,  14306 

17.  904th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  12550 

18.  2nd  Air  Postal  Fit.,  451  Bagley  St.,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  27405 

19.  302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio,  45177 

20.  4th  Maintenance  Sq.,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  45433 

21.  4th  Supply  Sq.,  Wright-Patterson  AFB. 

22.  910th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Youngstown  MAP,  Vienna,  Ohio,  44473 

23.  10th  Maintenance  Sq.,  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma,  73145 

24.  304th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Portland  lAP,  Oregon,  97218 

25.  911th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Greater  Pittsburgh  AP,  Pennsylvania,  15231 

26.  913th   Troop   Carrier   Gp.,   Willow    Grove,    Pennsylvania,    19090 

27.  8th  Military  Airlift  Support  Sq.,  Charleston  AFB,  South  Carolina,  29404 

28.  3rd  Air  Postal  Fit.,  Oakville  Branch  PO,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  38118 

29.  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas,  77030 

30.  96th  Supply  Sq.,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  78241 

31.  96th  Maintenance  Sq.,  Kelly  AFB. 

32.  7th  Maintenance  Sq.,  Hill  AFB,  Utah,  84401 

33.  7th  Supply  Sq.,  Hill  AFB. 

34.  158th  Fighter  Gp.,  (ANG),  Burlington  MAP,  Vermont,  05403 

35.  305th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  48045 

36.  144th  Fighter  Gp.,  Fresno  ANG  Base,  California,  93727 


Vehicle  Dispatcher:  (SSgt.)  26. 
Veterinary  Tech.:   (TSgt.)    12. 
Weapons     Control     System     Mech.: 

(MSgt.)   23,  31.    (TSgt.)   5,  7,  32. 
Weapons  Mech.:    (MSgt.)    7,   31,  32. 

(TSgt.)  5.  (SSgt.)  23. 


ANG  Technician 

(A/C  Electrical  Tech.,  NGW-11)  4. 
$6,448  to  $7,155  yr.  AFSC  323XO. 

(Air  Electronic  Supervisor,  NGW-13) 
4.   $6,448  to  $7,155  yr.  301XO. 

(Auto  Flight  Control  System  Tech., 
NGW-12)  4.  $6,448  to  $7,155  yr. 
342XO;  36.  $6,926.40  to  $7,384.00 
yr.  32550A.  Must  be  eligible  for 
ANG  enlistment. 

(Explosive  Ordnance  Tech.,  NGW- 
13)  34.  $6,219  to  $6,884  yr.  46340. 

(Flight  Simulator  Link  Tech.,  NGW- 
11)  4.  $6,448  to  $7,155  yr.  342XO. 

(Instrument  Repair  Tech.,  NGW-11) 
4.    $6,448   to  $7,155   yr.   422XO. 

(Missile  Guidance  Tech.,  NGW-12) 
4.    $6,448  to  $7,155  yr.  315XOL. 

(Weapons  Control  System  Repair- 
man/Tech., NGW-11-12)  4.  $6,448 


to  $7,155  yr.  322X1F;  (NGW-11) 
34.  $5,740  to  $6,614  yr.  3225  IF 
and  MGIO  experience. 


AFRes  Technician 

(A/C  Instrument  &  Control  Systems 
Mech.,  W-10)  13.  $3.08  hr.  SSgt./ 
42250;    13.   $3.08   hr.   TSgt./32570. 

(A/C   Piston   Engine   Mech.,   W-10) 

13.  $3.08  hr.  SSgt./43251;  14.  $3.14 
to  $3.47  hr. 

(A/C    Maintenance    Officer,    GS-11) 

14.  $9,221  yr.  Reserve  Captain. 
(Airplane  Pilot,   GS-12)    13.    $10,927 

yr.  Capt./1045E. 
(Clerk,   GS-5)    13.  $5,331   yr.   SSgt./ 

43430. 
(Ground  Radio/Radar  Repairman,  20 

vacancies,  W-11)  14.  $3.24  to  $3.58 

hr.  Travel  required. 
(Management  Tech.,  GS-7)  13.  $6,451 

yr.  TSgt./70270. 
(Military  Personnel  Clerk,  GS-5)   13. 

$5,331  yr.  SSgt./73250. 
(Parts    Router.    W-7)     13.    $2.73    hr. 

AlC/64550. 
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R  .  .  .  shows  one  of  the  24  Air 
Force  Academy  cadet  squadrons 
marching  past  the  interfaith 
chapel.  (See  page  8  for  feature) 
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Summer 
Encampments 

Reservists  gain  experience  by 
actually  performing  Air  Force 
missions  at  home  and  abroad. 


Flying  Units  Stress  Mobility . 


"This  is  a  combat  condition.  Assem- 
ble maximum  available  strength  and 
proceed  directly  to  Ft.  Campbell,  Ken- 
tucky. Furnish  immediate  support  to 
101st  Airborne  Division.  Be  prepared 
to  remain  operational  and  completely 
self-supporting  for  30  days." 

These  were  the  essentials  of  an 
operations  order  delivered  to  the 
930th  Troop  Carrier  Group,  Bakalar 
AFB,  Indiana,  in  late  August.  To  meet 
the  requirements,  the  Reservists  had 
to  have  100  per  cent  mobility. 

Within  four  hours,  aircrews  and 
support  personnel  were  ready  and 
14  of  the  unit's  C-119s  were  loaded 
with  the  enroute  portion  of  the  aircraft 
spare  kit  including  wheels,  tires  and 
tools.  They  were  airborne  at  one- 
minute  intervals  and  flew  an  in-trail 
corridor  route  to  their  destination. 

Upon  landing  at  Ft.  Campbell,  they 
immediately  set  up  a  field  camp  near 
the  southwest  edge  of  the  main  ramp. 
Even  before  the  aircrews  had  com- 
pleted erecting  their  tents,  operational 
orders  were  being  cut  for  the  first 
paratroop  "combat"  mission. 

Although  the  exercise  lasted  only 
two  days,  they  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  30-day  objective.  They  were  com- 
pletely self-supporting,  providing  their 
own  power,  communications,  security, 
rations,  tents,  and  medical  facilities. 

During  the  support  phase  of  the  ex- 
ercise, the  Reservists  flew  70  sorties, 
dropped  400  paratroopers  and  airlifted 
more  than  400  passengers  and  about 
50  tons  of  cargo. 

According  to  Brigadier  General 
John  W.  Hoff,  commander  of  the 
group's  parent  wing,  the  434th,  the 
purpose  of  the  mobility  exercise  was 
to  provide  the  kind  of  realistic  train- 
ing usually  received  during  joint 
Army- Air  Force  maneuvers. 


When  the  operation  ended,  the  Re- 
servists had  proved  they  could  get  their 
planes  and  equipment  where  needed 
.  .  .  when  needed. 

Major  General  Ben  Sternberg,  com- 
mander, 1 01  St  Airborne  Division, 
summed  up  their  combat  readiness:  "I 
am  amazed  by  the  professional  soldier 
attitude  shown  by  these  Reservists  in 
establishing  this  excellent  field  base 
and  the  efficient  and  expert  flying  op- 
erations and  capability  of  the  930th 
Troop  Carrier  Group." 

The  mobility  exercise  took  up  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  930th's  encamp- 
ment. On  the  weekend  of  August  20- 
21,  the  unit  had  13  of  its  aircraft 
scattered  across  the  nation  supporting 
the  active  duty  establishment. 

Six  C-1 19s  were  used  to  drop  para- 
troopers of  the  Army  Reserve's  12th 
Special  Forces  Group  as  another  flew 
missions  for  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand. One  aircrew  returned  an 
exhibit  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  while  five 
more  covered  the  state  to  pick  up 
Indiana  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  then 
take  them  to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
for  summer  encampment. 

Other  Reservists  of  the  434th  Troop 
Carrier  Wing  were  busy  demonstrating 
the  Slingshot  system  of  cargo  delivery 
to  1 1  research  and  development  offi- 
cials from  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command.  The  system  was  devised 
by  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  433rd 
Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Kelly  AFB, 
Texas.  The  434th  modified  it  to  the 
point  where  52  containers  can  be 
dropped  in  less  than  five  seconds  with 
pinpoint  accuracy. 

After  viewing  the  demonstration, 
Colonel  Robert  P.  Daly,  C-1 30  system 
program  director  for  AFSC's  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division,  indicated 
the  system  possibly  could  be  incor- 


porated in  the  design  of  the  J  Model 
of  the  C-1 30s  now  being  built  for  the 
Air  Force.  He  also  thought  the  Sling- 
shot method  might  be  adapted  for  use 
in  the  C-1 30s  now  being  flown  by 
active  duty  crews. 

".  .  .  this  exercise  demonstrated  the 
capability  of  both  the  tanker  and  the 
fighter  units  to  move  on  a  moment's 
notice  to  any  point  on  the  globe." 

The  exercise  was  Gold  Rush.  The 
units  which  demonstrated  their  capa- 
bility and  mobility  were  the  121st 
Tactical  Fighter  Group  and  the  134th 
and  136th  Air  Refueling  Groups.  The 
speaker  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nowell 
O.  Didear,  commander,  136th. 

This  was  the  impression  following 
a  joint  training  maneuver  conducted 
by   the    Alaskan   Air   Command   and 
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■M  Paratroopers  of  the  101st 

Airborne  Div.  "rig  up" 

before  boarding  a  930th  TCGp. 

C-1 19  for  a  flight 

to  the  Ft.  Campbell  drop  zone. 

►  The  930th' s  aircrews 

ate  and  slept  in  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  their  planes  .  .  . 

ready  to  respond  to  101st 

requirements  on  a  moment's  notice. 


AFSTRIKE,  the  Air  Force  arm  of  the 
unified  U.S.  Strike  Command. 

Air  Guard  pilots  flew  their  F-lOO 
Supersabres  nonstop  from  the  121st's 
headquarters  at  Lockbourne  AFB, 
Ohio,  to  Alaska  with  the  assistance 
of  fellow  Air  Guardsmen  of  the  re- 
fueling groups.  The  134th  is  based  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  the  136th 
at  Dallas,  Texas. 

Twelve  KC-97  tankers  were  posi- 
tioned at  two  points  along  the  route, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  Namao, 
Canada.  They  completed  72  inflight 
refuelings  servicing  each  of  the  12 
Supersabres  three  times  on  the  way  up 
and  three  on  the  trip  back.  Over 
90,000  gallons  of  jet  fuel  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  tankers  to  the  fighters. 

The  mission  of  the  fighter  pilots  is 
to  provide  close  air  support  to  Army 


ground  forces  operating  in  a  combat 
zone.  Their  ability  to  deploy  quickly 
to  an  area  where  they  are  needed  is 
a  vital  factor  in  the  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  unit. 


The  Air  Commando  units  of  the 
Air  Guard  also  stress  mobility  in  their 
summer  training  programs.  Flying 
amphibious  HU- 1 6s,  these  Air  Guards- 
men are  specialists  in  jungle  survival, 
escape  and  evasion,  and  the  ability  to 
get  in  and  out  of  hostile  territory  in 
a  hurry.  In  Vietnam,  their  active  duty 
counterparts  are  supporting  the  guer- 
rilla-warfare activities  of  the  Army's 
special  forces  personnel. 

The  143rd  Air  Commando  Group, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  recently 
conducted  a  typical  infiltration  exercise 


•<  Brig.  Gen.  Howard  T.  Markey,  comdr.,  126th  Air  Refueling 

Wg.,  is  briefed  on  the  "Gold  Rush"  deployment 

by  Lt.  Col.  Nowell  O.  Didear,  comdr.,  136th  Air  Refueling 

Gp.  T  F-lOOs  of  the  121st  Tactical  Fighter  Gp. 

on  their  nonstop  flight  to  the  "Gold  Rush"  exercise  in 

Alaska  where  they  furnished  close  air  support  to  ground  forces. 


for  representatives  of  the  Special  Air 
Warfare  Center,  Hurlburt  Field, 
Florida.  The  objective  of  the  mission 
was  to  make  a  three-hour  flight  into 
"enemy  territory"  and  transfer  an  in- 
filtrator to  a  life  raft  manned  by 
special  forces  agents  already  in  the 
zone.  Takeoff  was  at  5:30  p.m.  and 
rendezvous  time  scheduled  for  8:25 
plus  60  seconds.  What  did  the  'plus 
60  seconds'  mean?  It  meant  that  the 
Air  Guardsmen  had  a  one-minute 
leeway.  If  they  were  more  than  a 
minute  late,  the  raft  would  be  gone. 

After  flying  at  tree  top  level  (to 
avoid  being  picked  up  by  radar  and 
too  low  to  be  threatened  by  antiair- 
craft fire)  the  Air  Commandos  reached 
the  rendezvous  point  only  20  seconds 
after  the  scheduled  time.  The  infiltra- 
tor boarded  the  raft  and  the  Air 
Guardsmen,  in  their  unarmed  Alba- 
tross, beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  their 
home  base  and  the  debriefing  phase  of 
the  mission. 

support  units  meet 
AF  standards .  • . 

Reservists  assigned  to  support  units 
train  under  the  same  standards  and 
are  inspected  by  the  same  major  com- 
mand teams  which  evaluate  similar 
units  of  the  Air  Force.  During  en- 
campments, they  work  side-by-side 
with  their  active  duty  counterparts. 

Some  recent  examples: 

Medical:  .  .  .  [Maryland]  Physicians, 
nurses,  medical  service  officers  and 
technicians  of  the  22nd  Medical  Serv- 
ice Squadron,  Baltimore,  helped  han- 
dle all  incoming  aeromedical  evacua- 
tion patients  at  the  busy  Andrews 
AFB  terminal.  They  administered 
medication,  bathed,  fed  and  helped 
transfer  them  to  and  from  the  air- 
craft. During  the  period,  three  of  the 
22nd's  medical  service  officers  wrote 
the  standard  operating  procedure 
(SOP)  for  handling  patients.  These 
procedures  now  are  being  used  by 
active  duty  personnel  at  Andrews.  .  .  . 
[New  Jersey]  The  1 50  members  of  the 
33rd  Medical  Service  Squadron  per- 
formed ^imilar  functions  for  aero- 
medical evacuation  patients  at  the 
McGuire  AFB  and  nearby  Ft.  Dix 
hospitals.  .  .  .  [Massachusetts]  Mem- 
bers of  the  19th  Medical  Service 
Squadron  traveled  from  Boston  to 
Otis  AFB  where  they  fused  with  the 
staff  of  the  551st  USAF  Hospital. 
They  administered  first  aid  in  the 
emergency  room,  gave  inoculations 
to  airmen  going  overseas,  drove  am- 
bulances,  helped  deliver  babies,   and 
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assisted  in  the  many  administrative 
functions  of  the  hospital. 

Communications:  .  .  .  [Missouri]  Air 
Guardsmen  of  the  239th  Mobile  Com- 
munications Flight  conducted  their 
training  at  their  home  location,  Lam- 
bert Field.  They  supported  ANG's 
131st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  by  install- 
ing, operating  and  maintaining  mobile 
and  fixed  communications  center  fa- 
cilities and  telephone  systems.  .  .  . 
[South  Carolina]  The  training  of  all 
communications  units  is  supervised  by 
the  Air  Force  Communications  Service 
(AFCS).  Major  General  Richard  P. 
Klocko,  commander  of  AFCS,  visited 
North  Field  to  inspect  training  activi- 
ties of  two  ANG  units.  Air  Guards- 
men of  the  240th  Flight  Facilities 
Flight  and  240th  Mobile  Communica- 
tions Flight  moved  their  equipment 
from  McEntire  ANG  Base  to  a  bare 
airstrip  at  North  Field.  Within  a  few 
hours  they  were  operational.  They 
handled  almost  100  air  traffic  controls 
each  day.  .  .  .  [Colorado]  The  233rd 
Flight  Facilities  Flight  deployed  from 
Buckley  ANG  Base  to  a  remote  area 
high  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  set  up  a  mobile  transmitter- 
receiver  and  maintained  contact  with 
USAF  stations  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, used  a  direction  finder,  and 
erected  a  radio  beacon  transmitter  to 
reveal  their  location  to  aircraft  of  the 
Colorado   Army   Guard. 

Weather:  .  .  .  [Idaho]  Fifteen  Air 
Guardsmen  left  their  Van  Nuys,  Cali- 
fornia, base  at  10:30  a.m.  and  by 
4:00  p.m.  had  set  up  a  weather  sta- 
tion at  Gowen  ANG  Base  at  Boise. 
They  are  members  of  the  195th 
Weather  Flight.  This  is  the  first  time 
an  ANG  weather  unit  had  been  called 
upon  to  provide  support  at  a  location 
where  no  facilities  existed.  During 
their  encampment,  they  gave  briefings 
and  forecasts  which  ranged  from  rou- 
tine flight  clearances  to  special  fore- 
casts for  aerial  refueling  missions  and 
Air  Defense  Command  alert  exercises. 
They  also  briefed  the  crew  of  Air 
Force  Two,  one  of  the  President's 
aircraft.  They  supported  F-lOls  from 
Nevada,  F-102s  from  Idaho,  KC-97s 
from  Texas  and  C-119s  from  Arizona. 

Other  summer  activities  ranged 
from  water  survival  training  to  con- 
certs by  a  steel  band  .  .  .  [Georgia] 
Known  as  the  Buccaneers,  the  musi- 
cians use  oil  barrels  to  produce  music. 
They  are  part  of  600  Puerto  Rico  Air 
Guardsmen  who  trained  at  Travis 
Field.  In  addition  to  television  ap- 
pearances in  Savannah,  the  Buccaneers 
covered  3,600  miles  performing  at  Air 
Force  bases  in  Texas.  .  .  .  [Colorado] 
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CURRENT  LOCAL  WEATHER 


A  A2C  David  Thomas, 
observer  with  195  th  Wea. 
Fit.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
posts  observation  data 
during  encampment  at  Gowen 
ANG  Base,  Idaho.   They 
were  operational  within 
hours  after  arrival  at 
the  "bare"  airstrip. 
T  A  120  th  TFSq.  pilot 
is  dragged  through  the 
lake  at  Buckley  ANG  Base, 
Colo.  Learning  to  free 
himself  from  "chute"  and 
board  life  raft  was 
part  of  survival  training. 


Pilots  of  the  120th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  went  swimming,  but  it 
wasn't  for  fun.  They  participated  in 
a  rigorous  water  survival  program  at 
Buckley  ANG  Base.  A  boat  dragged 
them  through  the  water  to  simulate 
the  pull  of  a  parachute.  Wearing 
flight  gear,  which  includes  boots, 
gloves  and  crash  helmets,  they  released 
themselves  from  the  'parachute'  and 
boarded  a  raft  they  carried  as  part  of 
their  survival  equipment.  .  .  .  [Cali- 
fornia] The  144th  Fighter  Group 
pilots  had  similar  experiences  at  Lake 
Millerton  near  Fresno.  These  were 
some  comments  about  the  program: 
"This  is  the  best  training  in  the  world, 
you  learn  by  doing  it  wrong,"  said 
Captain  John  V.  Dawson.  ".  .  .  vital 
for  any  pilot  who  spends  a  lot  of  time 
flying  over  water  .  .  .  and  we  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  that,"  said  the  flight  test 
officer.  Major  William  Gleason.  Major 
Brian  J.  Ginsburg,  flight  surgeon: 
"It's  something  you  can't  learn  by 
listening  to  lectures  and  watching 
movies.  But,  once  you  go  through  it 
you  gain  confidence  and  learn  how  to 
be  relaxed  and  calm."  .  .  .  [New  York] 
In  addition  to  aerial  marksmanship, 
fighter  pilots  must  be  proficient  with 
the  pistols  they  carry  as  part  of  their 
survival  gear.  Air  Guardsmen  of  the 
107th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Niag- 
ara Falls,  devoted  part  of  their  en- 
campment at  Travis  Field,  Georgia, 
sharpening  these  skills.  .  .  .  [Hawaii] 
Members  of  the  92nd  Air  Terminal 
Squadron  made  the  long  trip  from 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  to  Hickam 
AFB,  to  work  alongside  the  active 
duty  personnel  of  the  61st  Military 
Airlift  Wing.  Hickam  is  one  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Command's  major  air 
terminals  along  the  route  to  Southeast 
Asia.  During  their  encampment,  the 
Reservists  helped  process  passengers, 
load  and  unload  cargo  using  the  new 
freight  handling  equipment  known  as 
463-L,  fleet-service  aircraft,  and  as- 
sisted in  all  other  phases  of  the  air 
terminal  mission.  Brigadier  General 
Herman  Rumsey,  commander  of  the 
61st,  presented  an  award  to  the  unit 
in  behalf  of  MAC.  The  92nd  was 
named  the  outstanding  Reserve  unit  in 
the  21st  Air  Force  (formerly  EAST- 
AF)  for  the  year  1965.  Major  Carl 
Schreiner,  commander  of  the  92nd, 
accepted  the  plaque.  Earlier,  another 
air  terminal  squadron  received  a  simi- 
lar award  as  the  outstanding  Reserve 
unit  in  the  22nd  Air  Force  (formerly 
WESTAF).  That  unit  was  the  83rd 
Air  Terminal  Squadron,  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  members  of  the  83rd 
also  conducted  their  summer  encamp- 
ment at  Hickam.  Commander  of  the 
83rd  is  Major  Robert  Braden. 
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Some  typical  encampment  scenes:  a/  SSgt.  John  W.  Knight  Jr.,  of  ANG's 
240th  Flight  Facilities  Fit.,  briefs  an  inspection  team  led  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  P.  Klocko,  comdr.,  AFCS,  on  mobile  radar  gear  he  helped  set 
up  at  North  Field,  5.  C.  .  .  .  b/  TSgt.Hugo  Cappiello  (I)  and  A3C  Donald 
Besser  (c)  of  the  AFRes  21st  Medical  Service  Sq.,  assist  active  duty 
SSgt.  James  Skees  in  the  treatment  room  of  the  Westover  AFB  hospital. 
The  unhappy  patient  is  Larry  Flinn.  .  .  .  c/  Members  of  Flight  7  of  the 
2nd  Air  Postal  Gp.  (AFRes),  process  mail  at  the  Alameda,  Calif.,  Facility. 
They  augment  the  worldwide  military  postal  and  security  courier  network 
and  are  preparing  for  an  overseas  training  tour  in  the  coming  year.  .  .  .  d/ 
The  "Buccaneers,"  a  steel  drum  band  comprised  of  Air  Guardsmen  from 
Puerto  Rico,  perform  for  WSA  V  television  viewers  in  Savannah,  Ga.  They 
were  part  of  600  members  of  the  156th  TFGp.,  San  Juan,  who  trained  at 
Travis  Field.  .  .  .  e/  A2C  Michael  Harris  (r)  of  the  113th  TFWg.,  Andrews 
AFB,  Md.,  inoculates  Lt.  Col.  Pedro  Rodriguez  as  he  leads  a  group  of 
156th  Air  Guardsmen  through  a  medical  processing  line.  The  Puerto 
Ricans  visited  Andrews  to  observe  a  mobility  exercise  by  the  113th. 
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M  Watching  a  434th  TCWg.  demonstration  of  a 
"Slingshot"  cargo  drop  at  Langley  AFB,  Va:  (l-r) 
Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  comdr.,  TAC; 
Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hoff,  comdr.,  434th;  and 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  S.  Holtoner,  vice  comdr.,  CAC. 


▼  Operation  "Combat  Leave's"  100,000th 

passenger,  Army  Sp5  James  Par  ton,  is  welcomed 

by  his  family  after  landing  in  a  512th 

TCWg.  C-119  at  Carswell  AFB,  Tex.  At  left  is 

Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Viccellio,  comdr.,  CAC. 
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▼  Three  ANG  officers  took  about  every  award  possible 
following  pilot  training  (Class  66-H)  at 
Laughlin  AFB,  Tex.   1st  Lt.  Vernon  Nutter  (I)  of 
the  138th  TFSq.,  Hancock  Fid.,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
"Distinguished  Graduate"  and  "Outstanding  Officer" 
Awards,  and  ATC's  "Commander's  Trophy."  Admiring 
the  trophy  are:  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  Maione  and 
Col.  Curtis  Irwin  (r).  Other  award  winners 
(not  shown):  2nd  Lts.  Ronald  Harrington,  NY  ANG, 
and  Dennis  Dodd  of  the  Delaware  ANG. 


A  Recipient  of  the  "Bronze  Star"  for  bravery  while 
on  active  duty  in  Vietnam,  A2C  Howard  Guy  (I) 
has  joined  TSgt.  Joseph  Gebhart,  a  relative,  as 
a  member  of  ANG's  178th  TFGp.,  Alpena,  Mich. 
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in  the  news 
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Birthday  greetings  .  .  .  Continental  Air  Command,  which  directs  the 
400,000-member  Air  Force  Reserve  from  its  Robins  AFB,  Ga.  headquarters, 
celebrates  its  18th  anniversary  December  1.   Civil  Air  Patrol  observes 
its  25th  anniversary  in  December.  .  .  .  (Stories  in  next  issue.) 

Major  General  Richard  S.  Abbey  became  assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
Reserve  Forces,  USAF,  on  November  1.   He  replaces  Major  General  John  H. 
Bell,  who  held  the  post  temporarily  until  General  Abbey  arrived  from 
Vietnam  where  he  was  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  the  U.S.  Military  Command. 
General  Bell  now  is  director  of  Personnel  Planning,  Hq.  USAF.   As  such, 
he  also  is  a  member  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee.  .  .  . 

Congress  recently  gave  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the  power  to  call  up 
Reservists  for  as  much  as  24  months  of  active  duty  without  declaring  a 
national  emergency.  Included  are;  Reservists  who  are  not  assigned  to 
Selected  Reserve  units  who  still  have  a  reserve  obligation  and  who  have 
not  completed  24  months  of  active  duty;  and,  until  June  30,  1968,  those 
Ready  Reservists  who  have  not  had  at  least  120  days  of  active  duty 
training  and  who  still  have  a  reserve  obligation.  In  addition,  until  i 
June  30,  1968,  he  can  call  any  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve  for  24  months  } 
of  active  duty.  ... 

Air  Reserve  Forces  personnel  who  took  part  in  operation  "Combat  Leave"     ^ 
have  received  accolades  from  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown  £ind  i 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  John  P.  McConnell.   "The  airlift  was  accomplished  \ 
with  efficiency,  safety  and  a  genuine  concern  for  the  needs  of  the        \ 
individual.   The  combined  effort  of  your  aircrews  and  support  personnel    | 
has  made  it  a  noteworthy  achievement.  .  .  .  That  it  has  been  a  significant 
and  positive  morale  factor  for  all  servicemen  is  unquestioned.   The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  joins  me  in  extending  congratulations  to  all 
concerned  for  this  outstanding  accomplishment."   The  operation  was        | 
initiated  to  airlift  servicemen  on  leave  prior  to  departing  for  or 
returning  from  SEA  duty.   From  July  10  to  September  10,  122,863  passengers 
were  transported,  ...  I 

ANG  is  now  flying  more  than  200  overseas  missions  a  month  for  the  Military 
Airlift  Command.   In  October,  they  began  weekly  cargo  flights  to  South    ' 
America.   Flights  originate  at  Charleston  AFB,  S.C.,  with  stops  at  Howard  j 
AFB,  C.Z.  and  Bogota,  Columbia.   Early  in  September,  ANG  C-97  and  C-121 
units  began  flying  a  twice-a-week  "junction"  route  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  Chateauroux  AB,  France,  via  Lajes  Field,  Azores,  and  Rota,  Seville  and 
Madrid,  Spain,   Later  the  same  month,  ANG  took  over  weekly  flights  from 
Travis  AFB,  Calif.,  to  Richmond  RAAF  Station,  Australia.   Stopovers       | 
include  Hawaii,  American  Samoa  and  New  Zealand.  ... 

ANG  Ground  Electronics  Engineering-Installation  Agency  (GEEIA)  and 
communications  maintenance  airmen  in  13  states  have  been  asked  to 
volunteer  for  30  to  90  days  special  active  duty  in  Europe  this  winter  in 
support  of  project  FAST  RACE.   Purpose  of  the  project  is  to  remove  com- 
munications-electronics equipment  from  certain  areas  of  Europe.  .  .  . 

Correction  ...  In  the  October  issue,  we  mistakenly  captioned  a  picture 
identifying  Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  Q.  Griffith  as  Colonel  Nowell  0. 
Didear,   Colonel  Griffith  is  the  commander  of  the  121st  Tactical  Fighter 
Gp,  and  Colonel  Didear  commands  the  136th  Air  Refueling  Wg,  which 
assisted  in  the  non-stop  deployment  of  the  121st 's  F-lOOs  from  Lockbourne 
AFB,  Ohio,  to  Alaska  during  exercise  "Gold  Rush," 
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^  Answers  <>  o  o 

How  many  points  must  a  Reserve 
officer  earn  to  he  eligible  for  pro- 
motion? O  O  O  Points  alone  are  not 
qualification  for  promotion.  Officers 
must  complete  certain  time  in  grade 
requirements,  be  selected  by  a  board 
and  remain  in  an  active  Reserve  status 
by  earning  a  minimum  of  15  points 
each  year  in  addition  to  the  15  gra- 
tuitous points.  The  law  also  requires 
that  they  be  fully  qualified  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  new  grade. 

/  have  been  assigned  to  the  Inactive 
Status  List  Reserve  Section  (ISLRS). 
Why?  What  advantages  do  I  accrue 
by  remaining  in  ISLRS?  O  O  O  You 
were  assigned  to  ISLRS  because  you 
did  not  earn  at  least  1 5  points  per  year 
in  addition  to  the  1 5  gratuitous  points. 
There  are  no  advantages.  You  cannot 
participate  in  Reserve  training  or  earn 
retirement  points  and  you  cannot  be 
considered  for  promotion. 


What  are  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  retired  pay  at  age  60?  O  O  O  A 
Reservist  is  eligible  if:  he  has  at  least 
20  years  of  satisfactory  service  (min- 
imum accrual  of  50  points  per  year); 
his  last  eight  years  of  qualifying  serv- 
ice were  as  a  Reservist  and  not  as  a 
member  of  a  regular  component;  and, 
if  he  is  not  entitled,  under  any  other 
provision  of  the  law,  to  military 
retirement  pay. 

/  was  released  from  extended  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  the  Obligated 
Reserve  Section  (ORS).  Am  I  entitled 
to  an  ID  card?  O  O  O  Reservists 
assigned  to  ORS  (excluding  ROTC 
graduates)  or  ISLRS  are  not  entitled 
to  ID  cards.  If  reassigned  to  a  unit 
or  the  Non-Affiliated  Reserve  Sec- 
tion, submit  AF  Form  279  "Applica- 
tion for  ID  Card"  to  the  Air  Reserve 
Personnel  Center,  3800  York  St., 
Denver,  Colo.,  80205. 

As  a  retired  officer  not  on  active 
duty,  am  I  permitted  to  have  my 
military  title  quoted  in  public  print 
about  news  items  not  concerning  the 


Armed  Forces  or  the  United  States 
Government,  or  use  it  in  connection 
with  commercial  enterprise?  O  O  O 
Retired  personnel,  not  on  active  duty, 
may  use  their  military  titles  in  con- 
nection with  commercial  enterprises  if 
it  does  not  cast  discredit  on  the  service 
or  Department  of  Defense.  Retirees 
may  not  use  their  titles  when  signing 
official  correspondence  as  a  Civil 
Service  employee  or  when  (with  or 
without  the  intent  to  mislead)  the  title 
gives  the  appearance  of  endorsement 
by  the  military  service  or  DOD.  When 
titles  are  used,  the  member  must  show 
that  he  is  retired. 

What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  Re- 
servist to  attend  a  special  tour  of 
active  duty  at  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  sum- 
mer encampment?  O  O  O  He  must 
agree  to  accept  and  retain  Ready  Re- 
serve status.  Submit  AF  Form  1289 
to  unit  of  assignment.  If  eligible  and 
the  tour  is  approved  by  his  unit,  the 
application  is  sent  to  Hq.  CAP-USAF 
for  approval  and  allocation  of  man- 
days.  The  records  custodian  will  then 
publish  orders  attaching  the  Reservist 
to  a  CAP  wing  for  training. 


PEOPLE  .  .  . 

Colonel  Harry  H.  Jones  recently  logged  his  10,000th  hour 
of  flying  time  and  set  a  record  among  pilots  of  the  Rome 
Air  Development  Center  at  Griffiss  AFB,  N.Y.  As  a 
Reservist,  Colonel  Jones  holds  a  mobilization  assignment 
with  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command's  Flight  Test  Divi- 
sion at  Griffiss.  O  O  O  Chaplain  (Major)  Terrence  J. 
Murphy,  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve's  934th 
Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  International 
Airport,  Minn.,  recently  was  appointed  President  of 
St.  Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul.  O  O  O  Major  Vincent 
C.  Hungerford  is  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  development 
and  production  end  of  a  rocket  who  also  knows  the  feel- 
ing of  firing  the  weapon.  He  is  a  physicist  with  the  Naval 
Propellant  Plant  at  Indian  Head,  Md.,  which  manufactures 
the  2.75  rocket.  As  an  Air  Guardsman,  Major  Hunger- 
ford  is  an  F-lOO  pilot  with  the  121st  Tactical  Fighter  Sq., 
Andrews  AFB,  Md. 

Awards:  Major  Robert  C.  Coyle,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  clearing  his  disabled  C-119  of  33  passengers 
before  parachuting  to  safety  himself.  Major  Coyle  is  a 
member  of  the  908th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Brookley  AFB, 
Ala.  His  crew  also  was  decorated:  Captain  Charles  B. 
Dowling  III,  and  Master  Sergeant  John  A.  Sandlin,  the 
Air  Medal,  and  Airman  Second  Class  John  D.  Schlotman, 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal.  0  0  0  Master 
Sergeants  Paul  J.  Bradshaw  and  Clifford  E.  Cuellar, 
Flying  Safety  awards  from  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
for  accruing  10,000  accident-free  hours.  Master  Sergeants 
Elmer  O.  Wray  and  Frank  E.  Teel  for  5,000  hours.  All 
are  members  of  the  941st  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  McChord 
AFB,  Wash.  O  O  O  Captain  William  D.  Lackey  and 
members  of  his  C-121   crew,  the  Tiger  Award  from  the 
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617th  Military  Airlift  Support  Sq.  at  the  Da  Nang  Air 
Base  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  Air  Guardsmen 
helped  the  617th  personnel  unload  16,902  pounds  of 
cargo  and  put  16,000  pounds  of  fuel  on  board,  reducing 
the  scheduled  ground  time  by  25  per  cent.  They  are 
members  of  the  156th  Military  Airlift  Sq.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
The  crew:  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Byron;  Major 
James  H.  Cox;  Captains  Tilden  M.  Angell  and  John  E. 
Banner;  Master  Sergeant  Billy  F.  Furr;  Technical  Sergeants 
Roy  W.  Howard,  Donald  I.  McCollum,  and  John  J. 
Pettit;  and.  Staff  Sergeants  Lonnie  T.  Bond  and  James  D. 
Brookes.  O  O  O 


•  A  serviceman  dies.  A  chaplain  calls  upon  the  man's  parents,  tells 
them  of  their  loss  and  assists  in  whatever  way  he  can. 

•  A  young  Air  Force  bride,  separated  from  her  husband  by  Vietnam, 
is  in  need  of  spiritual  counseling. 

•  A  chaplain  conducts  religious  services  for  a  CAP  unit  .  .  . 
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An  airman  receives  spiritual 
advice  from  a  Minneapolis 
CHAPAR,  (Capt.)  John  Steen. 


The  New 
CHAPAR 
Program 


HESE  are  only  some  of  the  serv- 
ices now  provided  by  Air  Force 
Reserve  chaplains  who  have  volun- 
teered for  a  new  Chaplain  Area  Rep- 
resentative  (CHAPAR)    program. 

Implemented  in  August,  CHAPAR 
is  similar  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve's 
Judge  Advocate  General  Area  Rep- 
resentative (JAGAR)  program.  Both 
provide  essential  professional  counsel- 
ing to  active  duty  and  Reserve  person- 
nel as  well  as  qualified  dependents. 
The  program  authorizes  Air  Force 
Reserve  chaplains  to  apply  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  chaplain  area  repre- 
sentative or  chaplain  area  representa- 
tive coordinator  for  a  geographical 
area.  Area  representatives  maintain 
liaison  with  local  church  groups, 
represent  the  USAF  Chaplain  Pro- 
gram in  emergency  and  casualty 
situations,  and  give  humanitarian  and 
welfare  assistance  in  keeping  with  the 
role  of  the  USAF  chaplain. 

Operations  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
placed  steadily  increasing  demands 
upon  active  duty  chaplains.  CHAPARs 
provide  welcomed  augmentation. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said 
Chaplain  (Colonel)  John  M.  Hughes, 
command  chaplain  of  Continental  Air 
Command,  "that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  lent  impetus  to  this  new  program. 
Casualty  assistance  frequently  is  re- 
quired by  families  living  some  distance 
from  active  Air  Force  installations; 
it  is  a  help  to  the  busy  Air  Force 
chaplains  when  one  of  our  CHAPARs 
residing  in  the  area  can  provide  needed 
assistance  and  counseling  to  the  family. 

"Then,  too,  many  of  our  Air  Force 
families  face  extended  periods  of  sepa- 
ration when  the  husband  is  ordered  to 
Vietnam  or  another  'without  depend- 
ents' site.  The  wife  finds  herself  in 
the  position  of  having  to  make  many 
decisions  formerly  shared  with  her 
husband,  of  having  to  cope  with  family 
financial  or  emotional  problems  alone. 
Because  she  usually  is  not  living  on 
an  Air  Force  installation  during  these 


periods  of  separation.  Air  Force  chap- 
lain counseling  services  are  not  easily 
available.  Frequently,  however,  a 
CHAPAR  is  located  nearby  and  can 
assist  her  to  find  solutions  to  her 
problems,  or  can  refer  her  to  the 
proper  military  or  civilian  agency." 

CHAPARs  also  have  been  counsel- 
ing retired  and  active  duty  personnel. 
Other  duties  include  providing  chap- 
lain services  to  active  duty  and  Re- 
serve units  and  to  units  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  They  also  present  lectures 
to  AFROTC  classes. 

One  of  the  early  proponents  of  the 
CHAPAR  program  was  Major  Gen- 
eral J.  S.  Holtoner,  then  commander 
of  Continental  Air  Command.  His 
solid  endorsement  of  the  plan  helped 
to  achieve  its  early  implementation  as 
an  Air  Force  Reserve  program.  De- 
tails of  the  program  are  spelled  out  in 
AFR  45-36. 

The  CHAPAR  program  is  based  on 
the  same  concept  as  that  of  CAC's 
Judge  Advocate  General  Area  Rep- 
resentative program.  Ttie  two  afford 
participants  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide individual  professional  services 
from  their  offices  or  from  residences 
to  qualified  personnel.  Because 
JAGARs  and  CHAPARs  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States,  they 
greatly  expand  the  capability  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  lend  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Air  Force 
family.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
training  to  meet  their  mobilization 
requirements. 

Like  the  JAGARs,  most  CHAPARs 
hold  Part  III  mobilization  assignments. 
Primarily  eligible  for  the  new  pro- 
gram are  those  chaplains  not  affiliated 
with  a  Reserve  unit.  There  are  some 
300  in  this  category'  in  addition  to 
approximately  136  mobilization  as- 
signees to  other  major  command  head- 
quarters. Another  56  serve  with  CAC 
flying  units.  All  CHAPARs  except 
those  in  Part  I  are  assigned  to  the 
9641st  Air  Reserve  Squadron  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  in 


Denver,  Colorado,  for  administrative 
and  personnel  support.  Overall  control 
of  the  program  is  the  responsibility  of 
CAC,  with  the  command  chaplain 
providing  direct  supervision  for  the 
chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains. 

Chaplains  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram perform  active  duty  training 
without  pay.  They  receive  Reserve  re- 
tirement credit  for  training. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-five  chap- 
lains have  indicated  that  they  desire 
to  participate  in  the  program."  said 
Chaplain  Hughes,  "and  we  are  con- 
fident membership  will  expand  con- 
siderably. Judging  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  several  major  command 
chaplains  have  received  news  of  this 
program,  there  is  a  need  for  a  great 
number  of  CHAPARs." 

The  value  of  the  program  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  mother  of  a  deceased 
airman  who  was  buried  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  September  19.  Chaplain 
(Major)    Gerald  E.   Marsh  officiated. 

The  letter  commending  Chaplain 
Marsh  read  as  follows: 

"I  feel  when  a  person  has  per- 
formed a  service  that  is  especially  im- 
pressive, he  should  be  commended  for 
it.  Such  a  service  was  performed  by 
Chaplain  Marsh  at  the  services  of 
my  son.  His  presence  and  message 
was  a  great  consolation  to  us.  It  is  a 
blessing  to  have  a  dedicated  man  of 
God  acting  in  this  capacity  for  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  .  .  ." 

A  list  of  CHAPARs  is  being  com- 
piled which  will  be  distributed  through- 
out all  major  commands  and  to  the 
Military  Personnel  Center  at  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas.  Active  duty  chaplains 
and  casualty  assistance  personnel  then 
will  be  able  to  readily  contact 
CHAPARs  in  their  local  area.  This 
should  result  in  greatly  increased 
utilization  of  Reserve  CHAPARs  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Pending  publication  of  the  listing, 
assistance  in  locating  CHAPARs  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Office 
of  the  Command  Chaplain,  Head- 
quarters, Continental  Air  Command, 
Robins  AFB,  Georgia,  31093. 

Major  General  Edwin  R.  Chess, 
chief  of  Chaplains,  USAF,  believes 
that  the  CHAPAR  program  is  a 
necessary  step  to  insure  effective  em- 
ployment of  Reserve  chaplains.  It 
provides  meaningful  activity  for 
these  Reservists.  He  visualizes  that 
CHAPAR  will  put  new  life  into  the 
Reserve  program  for  many  chaplains 
and  bring  them  in  closer  contact  with 
the  current  programs  and  require- 
ments as  implemented  at  the  many 
active  duty  installations. 


Lt.  Gen.  Henry  ViccelUo 

(I),  comdr.,  CAC, 

greets  Brig.  Gen. 

William  L.  Clark,  deputy 

chief  of  Chaplains, 

Hq.,  USAF,  upon  his  arrival 

at  Robins  AFB,  Ga., 

to  attend  the  CAC  Chaplain's 

Conference,  Aug.  23-24. 

A  major  topic  was  the 

CHAPAR  program  which  was 

launched  about  a  week  later. 


Focal  point  of  the  nationwide  CHAPAR  program  is  Hq.,  CAC,  at 
Robins  AFB,  Ga.  Command  Chaplain  (now  Col.)  J.  M. 
Hughes  assigns  a  project  to  a  new  CHAPAR  located  by  staff 
members  A3C  Steven  W.  Finnegan  and  Marquita  L.  Hendrix. 


Reserve  CHAPARS 
work  from 
pulpits,  desks,  or  in 
the  field. 
Chaplain  (Maj.) 
Gerald  E.  Marsh 
counsels  active  duty 
members  of  the 
908th  Radar  Sq., 
near  Dobbins  AFB,  Ga. 


Operations:  SSgt.  Pat  Hackett 
oj  903rd  TCGp.,  McGuire 
AFB,  logs  weather  report. 


Women  in 

the  Air 

Force  Reserve 


"There  is  a  place  for 
women  in  the  service, 
doing  the  work  of  men 
who  must  be  somewhere 
else.  .  .  ." 


"Women  in  the  service?  Nurses  . . .  yes — but 
lady  servicemen — this  will  never  work!" 


Well,  it  does  work! 


J 


T  didn't  take  American  women 
long  to  prove  that  this  pessimistic 
viewpoint  was  completely  unfounded. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II  began, 
they  voluntarily  donned  uniforms  and 
made  a  significant  contribution  in 
every  theater  of  combat  operations  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  servicewomen  are  accepted 
as  important  rnembers  of  every  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Military  com- 
manders find  that  they  are  depend- 
able, adaptable,  deft  and  energetic. 
The  same  applies  to  women  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Permanent  status  for  a  women's 
Reserve  was  granted  by  the  Women's 
Armed  Forces  Integration  Act  on 
June  12,  1948.  This  organized  the 
Women  in  the  Air  Force  (WAF)  pro- 
gram and  made  it  an  integral  part  of 
USAF  rather  than  a  separate  corps. 

There  are  241  officer  and  505  en- 
listed WAF  serving  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  They  are  making  significant 
contributions  as  scientists,  engineers 
and  mathematicians  as  well  as  in  such 
fields  as  intelligence,  administration, 
supply,  information,  weather,  security, 
legal  and  electronics.  There  are  no 
WAF  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 
Female  nurses  are  officers  in  USAF's 
medical  program  and  are  not  con- 
sidered WAF. 

Women  with  or  without  prior  mil- 
itary service  may  enlist  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  to  fill  positions  with 
units  that  are  usually  located  close  to 
their  homes.  There  are  Air  Force  Re- 
serve units  in  every  state  and  in  most 
major  cities. 

Air  Force  personnel  policies  and 
career  management  procedures  are  the 
same  for  both  sexes.  They  compete 
for  promotion  on  an  equal  basis  in  all 
airmen  and  officer  grades  through  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  WAF  are 
eligible  for  all  benefits  offered  by  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  including  pay, 
travel,  education,  retirement  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  community 
business  and  industrial  leaders  who 
also  are  members  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  Unlike  their  male  counter- 
parts, WAF  have  no  Reserve  military 
obligations  other  than  their  original 
enlistment    commitments. 


An  example  of  these  dedicated 
women  is  Major  Dora  J.  Dougherty, 
one  of  the  few  women  aviation  psy- 
chologists and  a  member  of  the 
9823rd  Air  Reserve  Squadron  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

Major  Dougherty  holds  both  com- 
mercial and  flight  instructor  pilot  rat- 
tings,  has  logged  more  than  3,700 
flying  hours  and  has  held  two  heli- 
copter world  records  for  women.  As 
a  civilian,  the  major  is  chief  of  the 
Human  Factors  Division  at  Bell  Heli- 
copter Company.  She  recently  re- 
ceived a  $3,000  award  from  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  for  contributions  through  re- 
search in  the  human  factors  field. 

How  do  women  become  part-time 
members  of  the  aerospace  team? 

To  be  eligible  for  enlistment,  an  ap- 
plicant with  no  prior  military  service 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
27.  If  under  21,  written  consent  of 
the  parents  or  guardian  is  required.  If 
the  applicant  has  had  prior  service,  the 
age  limit  is  34.  The  applicant  must  be 
unmarried  and  without  dependents,  a 
high  school  graduate  able  to  pass 
rigid  mental  and  physical  examina- 
tions, and  be  of  good  moral  character. 
Enlistment  periods  may  be  for  2,  3, 
4.  5  or  6  years. 

WAF  recruits  must  serve  a  mini- 
mum of  120  days  of  active  duty. 
Normally,  this  is  accomplished  shortly 
after  their  enlistment.  Like  male  re- 
cruits, enlisted  women  receive  six 
weeks  of  basic  training  at  Lackland 
AFB,  Texas,  where  they  concentrate 
on  the  fundamentals  of  military  life 
and  the  history,  mission  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Air  Force.  After  the  basic 
course,  some  go  on  to  technical 
schools  for  specialized  training. 

When  the  enlistee's  period  of  active 
duty  is  completed  she  attends  her 
unit's  training  assemblies  one  weekend 
each  month  and  takes  part  in  the  an- 
nual, 15-day  summer  encampments. 

Why  do  women  join  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Program? 

"I  joined  the  Reserves  out  of 
patriotism  .  .  .  you  feel  you  should  go 
out  and  do  something,  anything  you 
can,"  explains  22-year-old  A3C 
Pamela  Adelson. 
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A  Miami  Opera  Guild  soprano, 
Airman  Adelson  is  a  dental  tech- 
nician with  the  9I5th  Military  Airlift 
Group  at  Homestead  AFB,  Florida. 
She  recently  qualified  as  an  expert 
marksman  on  the  rifle  range.  WAP 
are  permitted  to  volunteer  for  marks- 
manship training. 

Technical  Sergeant  Frances  J. 
Giordano,  one  of  six  WAF  in  the 
2,400-man,  514th  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
at  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  says 
she  is  keeping  her  hands  in  the  Re- 
serve Program  so  she  will  be  ready 
to  serve  in  the  event  of  another  na- 
tional emergency. 

During  World  War  II,  Sergeant 
Giordano  earned  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign  Medal  with  one  bronze 
battle  star  while  stationed  at  Lae,  New 
Guinea.  An  unexpected  recall  for  the 
sergeant  and  her  unit,  the  514th, 
and  she  added  two  more  years  of 
active  duty  during  the  Korean  Con- 
flict. In  addition,  her  unit  played  a 
major  support  role  for  the  Air  Force 


during  the  Berlin,  Cuba  and  Domini- 
can crises,  and  has  participated  in 
many   humanitarian   missions. 

In  civilian  life.  Sergeant  Giordano 
is  a  secretary  with  Associated  Hospital 
Service  in  New  York  City,  but  for  two 
days  each  month  she  is  an  administra- 
tive aide  to  the  staff  judge  advocate. 

Since  September  1965,  WAF  Re- 
servists have  been  eligible  to  earn  a 
commission  by  attending  the  Air 
Force's  Officer  Training  School 
(OTS)  at  Lackland  AFB.  The  three- 
month  course  includes  basic  military 
training  and  Air  Force  administration, 
and  stresses  the  qualities  of  leadership. 
Upon  graduating,  students  are  com- 
missioned second  lieutenants  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  are  transferred 
to  an  active  duty  base  for  30  days  of 
additional  training  in  their  specialties. 
The  new  officer  then  returns  to  her 
respective  Reserve  unit  for  weekend 
and  summer  encampment  training. 

WAF  Reservists  must  be  college 
graduates  to  be  eligible  for  OTS.  They 


must  be  between  the  ages  of  20 '/2  and 
29'/2,  be  a  U.S.  citizen  with  no  de- 
pendents and  be  able  to  pass  the 
physical  and  mental  entrance  exami- 
nations. Candidates  are  accepted  for 
OTS  only  if  there  is  a  position 
vacancy  which  she  can  fill  after  being 
commissioned.  OTS  students  must 
agree  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve for  four  years  after  graduation. 

The  first  Reserve  WAF  to  graduate 
from  OTS,  Second  Lieutenant  Betty 
A.  Aycock,  finds  the  Reserve  Program 
a  tailor-made  vehicle  for  expressing 
her  ideals  of  citizenship.  She  com- 
pleted her  training  this  year  and  is 
continuing  her  Reserve  duties  as  the 
information  officer  with  the  917th 
Military  Airlift  Group  at  Barksdale 
AFB,  Louisiana. 

"There  is  a  place  for  women  in  the 
service,  doing  the  work  of  men  who 
must  be  somewhere  else,"  states 
Lieutenant  Aycock.  "I  don't  want  to 
leave  my  full-time  job,  but  I  want  to 
be  ready  to  serve  if  needed." 
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a/  Administration:  SSgt.  Annie  Malone  and  AlC 
Jennie  Jones  are  two  of  nine  WAF  in  the  903rd 
TCGp.,  McGuire  AFB,  N.  J.  Sgt.  Malone 
recently  received  a  direct  commission  as  a  captain. 

b/  Information:  2nd  Lt.  Betty  A.  Aycock,  first 
WAF  Reservist  graduate  of  Air  Force's 
Officer  Training  School,  is  information  officer 
of  the  917th  MAGp.,  Barksdale  AFB,  La. 

c/  Scientist:  Maj.  Dora  J.  Dougherty,  9823rd 
ARSq.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was  recently  cited 
for  scientific  research  in  the  human  factors  field. 


"TAe  outstanding  talents 
and  close  personal  support 
so  freely  given  by  our  medi- 
cal Reservists  are  indis- 
pensable to  our  mission." 


2nd  Lt.  Leona  Carder  instructs 

airmen  of  the  937th  USAF 

Dispensary,  Tinker  AFB,  Okla. 


'New  Hat'  For  Reserve  Medics  . . . 


Strategic  Reserves."  This  is 
a  role  rapidly  being  assumed  by  all 
members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
as  they  attain  and  maintain  combat 
readiness,  take  on  more  and  more 
U.S.  Air  Force  assignments,  and  pro- 
vide a  genuine  military  defense  pos- 
ture while  a  rather  large  part  of  the 
Air  Force  is  committed  elsewhere.  A 
significant  portion  of  this  new  "hat" 
is  worn  by  the  medical  activities  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces. 

Basically,  their  mission  is  twofold: 
to  provide  the  medical  support  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  highest  degree 
of   combat   readiness   in   flying   units; 


and  to  provide  a  backup  for  the  active 
Air  Force  hospital  system  with  its 
many  functions  including  out-patient 
care  and  casualty  staging. 

The  unit  structure  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  medical  program  includes 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  aeromedical 
evacuation  units  and  medical  service 
units.  Hospitals  and  dispensaries  which 
support  Reserve  units  assigned  to  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  are  called  tac- 
tical hospitals  or  tactical  dispensaries. 
USAF  dispensaries  is  the  designation 
of  medical  units  supporting  wings 
and  groups  assigned  to  the  Air  Defense 
and  Military  Airlift  Commands. 

The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are 
integral  members  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces'  flying  units.  Tactical  hospitals 
furnish  support  to  flying  wings  and 
their  attached  groups,  whereas  dispen- 
saries support  only  groups.  For  ex- 
ample: The  Air  Guard's  126th  Air 
Refueling  Wing  at  the  O'Hare  Inter- 
national   Airport,    Illinois,    has    three 


Simulated  nuclear  attack 
"victim"  receives  transfusion 
during  mobility  test  by  108th 
Tac.  Hosp., 
<'l  McGuire  AFB,N.J. 


groups;  the  126th,  also  at  O'Hare;  the 
160th  at  Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio; 
and  the  128th  at  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. The  wing  and  group  at  O'Hare 
receive  medical  support  from  a  tacti- 
cal hospital.  The  groups  in  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio  are  supported  by  tactical  dis- 
pensaries. Consequently,  the  hospitals 
are  larger  than  dispensaries  and  have 
more  people  assigned.  Each  is  author- 
ized about  1 1  officers  and  26  airmen 
whereas  a  dispensary  has  approxi- 
mately 8  officers  and  16  airmen. 

Mobility  is  an  added  requirement 
for  the  tactical  medical  units.  Besides 
functioning  from  a  fixed  facility,  these 
Reservists  must  be  able  to  set  up  field 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  quickly  and 
efficiently    anywhere    in    the    world. 

The  Air  National  Guard  has  12 
tactical  hospitals,  29  tactical  dispen- 
saries and  48  USAF  dispensaries.  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  1 1  tactical  hospi- 
tals, 21  tactical  dispensaries  and  9 
USAF  dispensaries. 

The  Air  Guard  has  508  officers, 
343  nurses  and  2.750  airmen  while 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  1,386 
officers,  567  nurses  and  4,938  airmen 
assigned  to  the  medical  program.  The 
services  they  perform  and  the  training 
standards  they  must  meet  are  virtually 
identical  to  those  of  their  active  duty 
counterparts.  For  example.  Reservists 
assigned  to  medical  elements  of  flying 
units  each  year  accomplish  more  than 
65,000  dental  examinations,  13,000 
flight  and  52.000  non-flight  physicals, 
500,000  inoculations,  195,000  labora- 
tory procedures,  75,000  X-rays  and 
18,000  electrocardiograms.  In  addi- 
tion, they  participate  in  flight-line 
medical  programs,  environmental 
health  and  safety  campaigns,  and  dis- 
aster and  mobility  exercises. 

Aeromedical  evacuation  is  an  area 
in  which  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  are 
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contributing  an  increasing  amount  ol 
support  to  the  active  duty  establish- 
ment. The  mission  ol  these  flight 
nurses  and  airmen  medical  specialists 
is  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  injured 
aboard  planes  taking  them  from  one 
point  to  another. 

Since  there  usually  are  no  doctors 
present  during  these  flights,  the  nurses 
receive  special  training  at  the  Air 
Force's  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine 
at  Brooks,  AFB,  Texas.  During  the 
six-week  course  they  study  such  sub- 
jects as  aviation  physiology,  psy- 
chology, nursing  procedures  for  the  in- 
flight care  of  patients,  and  the  latest 
techniques  in  therapeutics.  When  they 
graduate  they  are  awarded  the  Flight 
Nurse  "wings." 

The  Air  National  Guard  has  seven 
aeromedical  evacuation  squadrons  and 
24  flights.  They  are  a  part  of  units 
equipped  with  C-97s  and  C-121s. 
Since  August  1,  1965,  aeromed  evac 
teams  have  been  flying  domestic  and 
near  oflf-shore  missions  for  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  continental  U.S., 
these  routes  include  stops  at  Alaska, 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Bermuda,  Panama 
and  Newfoundland.  They  also  fly  un- 
scheduled, "feeder-line"  runs  which 
can  include  stops  at  almost  any  air- 
port in  the  country. 

The  aircraft  are  equipped  to  handle 
litters  for  stretcher  cases  as  well  as 
ambulatory  patients.  They  also  can  be 
adapted  to  carry  special  apparatus 
such  as  Stryker  frames  for  burn  pa- 
tients; portable  respirators;  and,  can 
accommodate  a  variety  of  cast  cases. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  has  three 
aeromedical  evacuation  groups  and  1 1 
squadrons.  Unlike  the  ANG  units, 
they  are  not  an  integral  part  of  flying 
units.  However,  their  teams  do  render 
valuable  support  by  accompanying  the 
active  duty  crews  of  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command,  especially  on  the  Pa- 
cific   flights    from    Clark    AB    in    the 


Philippines    and    Tachikawa,    Japan. 

Last  July,  MAC  began  calling  these 
Reserve  teams  under  the  Texas  Plan. 
This  means  MAC  can  use  a  Reserve 
team  to  accomplish  a  specific  mission 
on  a  15-day  tour  without  having  to 
call  the  entire  unit.  This  allows  the 
Reservists  to  spread  their  tours  of 
active  duty  throughout  the  year. 

Medical  Service  Units  (MSUs)  are 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  medical  prograrn.  They 
were  established  in  1964  to  furnish 
the  Air  Force  with  a  flexible  and 
widely  dispersed  force  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  a  variety  of  requirements. 
There  are  21  Medical  Service  squad- 
rons and  1 09  flights.  They  are  manned 
by  physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  veterin- 
arians, and  other  officers  and  airmen 
possessing  medical  and  administrative 
specialties.  In  addition,  squadrons  are 
authorized  a  chaplain. 

The  MSU  mission  is  based  on  flexi- 
bility. The  Reservists  are  able  to  fuse 
with  their  active  duty  counterparts, 
replace  them,  function  independently, 
or  consolidate  with  other  MSUs  to 
meet  expanded  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion, their  mobility  allows  them  to  per- 
form casualty  staging  functions  from 
tent  facilities  erected  near  a  battle 
zone.  This  includes  evaluating  the 
seriousness  of  injuries,  giving  emer- 
gency treatment,  and  preparing  the 
wounded  for  evacuation.  MSU  person- 
nel train  at  active  duty  USAF  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  continental  U.S. 
and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Their  gaining  command  is  the 
same  as  those  of  the  active  duty  units 
with  which  they  train. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  medical 
missions  is  accomplished  by  the  ANG 
medical  specialists  deep  in  the  jungles 
of  Panama.  During  "summer  encamp- 
ments" at  Howard  and  Albrook  AFBs, 
these  members  of  Air  Commando  dis- 
pensaries participate  in  the  Civic  Ac- 
tion program  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Forces  Southern  Command.  Medi- 


cal teams  travel  by  helicopter  to  iso- 
lated jungle  villages  where  they  spend 
several  days  to  give  medical  and 
dental  treatment  to  the  inhabitants 
and  to  help  improve  sanitary  condi- 
tions. In  one  such  visit  to  the  village 
of  Circito,  an  ANG  doctor  and 
medical  technician  treated  more  than 
200  patients  while  a  dentist  performed 
187  extractions. 

In  addition  to  the  personnel  as- 
signed to  units,  some  Air  Force  Re- 
servists in  the  individual  program  hold 
mobilization  assignments  at  active  duty 
hospitals   and   major  commands. 

Reserve  Medical  Liaison  Officers 
also  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  Air  Force  in  the  field  of  re- 
cruiting. In  most  cases,  these  officers 
are  on  the  faculties  of  medical  schools 
where  they  are  in  close  contact  with 
the  students.  MLOs  stress  the  advan- 
tages of  an  Air  Force  career,  counsel 
students,  answer  questions,  and  assist 
them   in   applying  for  a  commission. 

In  every  phase  of  military  medicine, 
Reservists  are  contributing  to  the  Air 
Force  mission.  Their  importance  is 
best  summed  up  by  Major  General 
Alonzo  A.  Towner,  deputy  surgeon 
general  of  the  Air  Force. 

"It  is  our  firm  policy  to  provide  the 
best  possible  medical  support  to  the 
men  and  women  of  "the  entire  Air 
Force  including  the  Reserve  Forces. 
The  outstanding  talents  and  close 
personal  support  so  freely  given  by 
our  medical  Reservists  are 'indispensa- 
ble to  our  mission. 

"We  are,  indeed,  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  depend,  as  we 
do,  on  the  capabilities  of  medical 
Reservists  for  productive  activity  in 
their  training  periods.  They  provide 
the  very  vital  and  necessary  medical 
support  for  Reserve  Force  unit  per- 
sonnel to  get  and  maintain  real  combat 
readiness.  They  also  give  us  signifi- 
cant support  in  our  day-to-day  mili- 
tary mission  activities.  We  are  close 
partners  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war." 
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M  A  nurse  of  the  103rd 
Aeromed  Evac.  Fit.  (ANG), 
Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  tends  a 
military  patient  being  airlifted 
to  a  hospital  near  his  home. 

Cooperation  from  active  duty  ► 

men  like  A3C  Edward  E.  Little, 

814th  Med.  Gp.,  is  "backbone" 

of  Reserve  training.  A2C 

William  A .  Bergeron  II  and 

MSgt.  Peter  S.  Carozza,  21st 

MSSq.  observe  supply  activities 

at  Westover  AFB,  Mass. 
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Hon.   Harold   Brown 

The  Secretary  conducts 
all  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment including  opera- 
tions, training,  logistics, 
welfare  and  research  and 
development. 


Hon.  Norman   S.   Paul 

The  Under  Secretary  has 
principal  responsibility 
for  the  overall  operation 
and  management  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard. 
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Dr.   Eugene  T.   Ferraro 

The  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary (Manpower)  man- 
ages all  Reserve  Forces 
resources  and  research 
in  manpower  utilization, 
training  and  education. 


Dr.  Theodore  C.  Marrs 

The  Deputy  for  Reserve 
and  ROTC  is  responsible 
for  all  phases  of  the 
AFRes,  ANG,  ROTC 
and  CAP  at  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  level. 


Voice  In  Policy 


What  is  it? 

Who  sets  it  for  the  Air  Reserve  Forces? 


P< 


OLICY  is  the  accepted  way  to 
approach  a  problem,  accomplish  an 
objective  or  decide  what  things  to  do 
and  in  what  order.  Policies  govern 
every  area  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
including  organization,  distribution, 
and    type    and    degree    of    training. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  is  responsible  for  supervising 
the  activities  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces.  His  decisions  are  based  on 
the  advice  of  many  people,  allowing 
all  echelons  of  command  (including 
the  individual  Reservist)  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  opinions. 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Manpower  and  his  Deputy  for  Re- 
serve and  ROTC  are  the  Under  Secre- 
tary's principal  advisors  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
Each  has  broad  experience  in  his 
respective  field  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  current  programs  and  prob- 
lems. .  Their  advice  provides  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  decisions  affecting 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

These  officials  review  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee  and  proposed  ac- 
tions by  the  Air  Staff.  They  also 
represent  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  on  various  boards  dealing 
with  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Under  Secretary  also  relies  on 
the  expert  knowledge  of  the  members 
of  the  Air  Staff,  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Committee,  and  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  having  an  interest  in  Reserve 
affairs.  This  includes  assistant  secre- 
taries for  financial  management  and 
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installations  and  logistics,  the  general 
counsel,  and  directors  of  information 
and  of  legislative  liaison. 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Committee  (ARFPC)  is  composed  of 
18  members:  six  from  the  Regular 
Air  Force  (members  of  the  Air  Staff), 
six  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
six  from  the  Air  National  Guard.  In 
addition,  there  are  10  alternate  mem- 
bers: one  for  each  active  duty  mem- 
ber, two  for  the  Air  Guard  and  two 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The  senior 
reserve  officer  (ANG  or  AFRes) 
serves  as  chairman  and  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  other  reserve  component 
serves  as  vice  chairman. 

Administrative  support  for  the  com- 
mittee is  provided  by  the  executive 
secretary,  a  Reservist  on  active  duty. 
He  keeps  committee  members  in- 
formed of  significant  matters  between 
meetings  and  maintains  liaison  with 
the  Air  Staff,  other  military  groups, 
and  with  civilian  organizations  having 
an  interest  in  reserve  affairs.  The 
executive  secretary  also  monitors  the 
activities  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Councils  at  major  commands. 

Items  for  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee come  from  several  sources; 
committee  members,  the  Air  Staff,  the 
major  commands  and  their  policy 
councils,  individual  members  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces,  and  from  civilian 
organizations  such  as  the  Reserve 
Officers.  National  Guard,  and  Air 
Force  Associations.  Normally,  before 
each  meeting,  an  agenda  committee 
reviews  all  items  and  selects  those  of 
sufficient  importance  for  consideration 
by  the  full  committee. 


Before  the  ARFPC  meets,  items 
selected  by  the  agenda  committee  are 
forwarded  to  Air  Staff  offices  of  pri- 
mary interest  for  preparation  of  back- 
ground material  and  for  comments. 
The  ARFPC  then  considers  each 
agenda  item  on  the  basis  of  all  in- 
formation available  and  also  calls  on 
the  Air  Staff  for  briefings  and  expert 
advisors  to  help  the  full  committee 
determine  solutions  for  the  problems 
under  study.  Recommendations  are 
determined  by  a  majority  vote  pro- 
vided that  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers from  each  component  (at  least 
four  each  from  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  the  Air  National  Guard,  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve)    are  present. 

The  committee's  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations are  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  along  with 
the  Air  Staff  comments  on  each  rec- 
ommendation. After  reviewing  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  the  secretary 
normally  approves  or  disapproves  each 
recommendation  on  its  merits.  If  a 
recommendation  is  approved,  it  be- 
comes Air  Force  policy  and  is  returned 
to  the  chief  of  staff  for  implementa- 
tion. (This  may  involve  a  simple 
change  to  an  Air  Force  directive  or 
preparation  of  additional  proposals  for 
changes  in  Department  of  Defense 
policy — or,  even  for  new  legislation). 
In  certain  cases,  the  secretar>'  defers 
a  decision  until  additional  information 
is  available.  In  other  cases,  if  he  finds 
that  a  recommendation  is  good  in 
principle  but  its  implementation  is  not 
feasible,  he  may  direct  special  action 
by  the  chief  of  staff  in  an  effort  to 
resolve  the  problem. 


ANG 


AFRes 


Regular 


M/G   G.   B.   Greene   Jr. 


M/G   L.  A.    Curtis 

Chairman 


mm 
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B/G   W.  W.   Spruance 


B/G  W.  W.  Millikan 


Col.  C.  F.   Bock 

Executive  Secretary 


M/G   R.D.   Potts  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman 


M/G   D.  E.   Shafer  Jr.  M/G   D.  J.   Sr 


M/G  J.  J.  Catton 


M/G  J.   C.  Davies   Jr.  B/G   N.  E.  Allen 


Air  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee 


M/G  B.  C.   Harrison 


B/G   R.W.   Smart 


M/G  L.  F.  Dusard  Jr. 
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B/G   K.  E.   Keene  B/G   D.  J.   Campbell 

Alternates  


B/G  T.  E.    Marchbanks   Jr. 


M/G  J.  H.   Bell 
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B/G   F.  A.   Bailey  B/G  J.  A.  Johnston  B/G   W.  R.    Harpster  B/G   J.  L.   Murray  M/G  W.  P.   Swancutt 


Dr.  Eugene  T.  Ferraro 

Education: 

USAF's  New 

Frontier 

"...  improved  and  supe- 
rior educational  processes 
have  a  significant  bearing 
on  all  that  we  doT 


Maj.  Gen.  Leo  F.  Dusard  Jr. 


•  What  should  we  be  teaching? 

•  How  should  we  do  it? 

•  Are  we  getting  results? 


/  HE  Air  Force  is  striving  for  a  quantum  jump  in  the 

fields  of  education  and  training  by  helping  to  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  It  is  caUing  for  an  allnDut  effort 
by  military,  government  and  civilian  agencies  concerned 
with  improving  educational  technology. 

"If  industry  can  help  us  to  hurl  ourselves  into  vast  space, 
might  we  not  hope  to  have  industry  help  us  probe  mental 
space  and  maximize  our  contributions  in  this  area.  .  .  .  The 
time  has  come  to  bring  to  bear  the  force  of  this  analysis 
and  solution  technique  to  education  and  training.  This 
area  has  earned  a  priority  for  such  attention  from  our  best 
analysts,  economists,  and  administrators." 

These  were  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Eugene  T.  Ferraro, 
deputy  under  secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Manpower, 
during  a  recent  meeting  with  some  500  educators  from 
the  United  States  and  more  than  60  foreign  countries. 
Dr.  Ferraro  and  Major  General  Leo  F.  Dusard  Jr.,  are 
the  leaders  in  the  Air  Force's  drive  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing-learning processes.  General  Dusard  is  the  director  of 
Personnel  Training  and  Education  for  the  Air  Force. 

Why  so  much  interest  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Ferraro  answers:  "The  military  services  are  the 
largest  educational  complex  in  the  nation.  .  .  .  Nearly  all 
Defense  Department  activity,  except  actual  warfare,  is  a 
form  of  education  and  training  for  that  eventuality.  There- 
fore, improved  and  superior  educational  processes  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  all  that  we  do.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Air  Force,  where  we  have  such  a  high  propor- 
tion of  technical  skill  requirements." 

What  should  we  be  teaching? 

General  Dusard:  "In  determining  what  to  teach,  we 
first  determine  in  detail  the  job  tasks  of  each  specialty 
and  annotate  each  task  with  an  estimate  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  skill  required.  This  listing  is  compiled  by  experts 
in  the  job  specialty  and  refined  by  the  supervisors  of  air- 
men working  in  that  specialty.  The  refined  list  is  our  most 
accurate  and  representative  guide  for  the  development  of 
the  course  curriculum." 

How  should  we  do  it? 

General  Dusard:  "Converting  the  tasks  to  teaching  ob- 
jectives is  an  extremely  important  function,  for  only  the 
essential  knowledge  required  should  be  imparted  to  the 
student.  .  .  .  The  Air  Force  needs  results  fast.  We  can't 
afford  the  leisurely  pace  of  total  academic  immersion. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  to  identify  not  only  what  to  teach,  but 
also  what  not  to  teach,  to  eliminate  luxurious  frills,  to  get 
the  military  job  done  quickly.  .  .  .  The  nice-to-know  and 
trivia  can  be  acquired  with  experience  and  in  on-the-job 
training.  .  .  .  We  have  learned  there  is  a  systematic  method 
to  be  followed  in  converting  the  job  tasks  to  objectives  and 
that  one  person  alone  cannot  produce  as  effective  a  course 
of  instruction  as  a  team  of  specialists.  It  is  the  team's  re- 
sponsibility to  convert  the  job  tasks  to  an  effective  course. 
They   assemble    the    knowledge,    determine    the    optimum 
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class  size,  the  techniques  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  optimum  student  instruc- 
tor ratios  for  each  learning  objective, 
and  most  of  all,  the  necessary  training 
devices,  aids  and  instructional  media 
to  be  used. 

■'Until  World  War  II,  training  was 
conducted  primarily  by  the  teacher 
imparting  knowledge  from  the  lecture 
platform.  But  since  that  time,  tech- 
nology has  advanced  at  so  rapid  a 
pace  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
that  time-honored  method.  Further- 
more, there  are  too  few  expert  teach- 
ers. .  .  .  We  must  find  a  way  to  expose 
the  student  to  the  best  teachers.  Thus, 
we  are  applying  to  some  extent  edu- 
cational television  and  the  training 
film  in  which  only  excellent  teachers 
are  used.  We  have  also  found  that 
exposing  the  students  to  simulated  job 
conditions  fosters  learning  greatly. 
The  development  of  equipment-cen- 
tered instruction  and  the  application 
of  laboratory  techniques  has  paid  off. 
.  .  .  We  are  extremely  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained  from  the  art  of 
programmed  instruction:  both  in  time 
saved  by  shorter  courses  and  in  the 
greater  retention  of  knowledge  by  the 
student.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  new  tech- 
niques and  technology  must  be  proved : 
computer  assisted  instruction,  dial  ac- 
cess, cartridge  films,  the  integrated 
student  carrel  are  but  a  few.  All  of 
these  appear  to  be  costly  innovations, 
but  I  am  confident  many  can  be  effi- 
cient, cost-effective  techniques.  .  .  . 
We  are  pressing  for  a  'break-through' 
in  the  teaching-learning  process." 


A  re  we  fretting  results? 

Dr.  Ferraro:  "The  Air  Force  can 
provide  a  significant  'proving  ground' 
for  research.  Our  organizational  struc- 
ture would  appear  to  offer  excellent 
opportunities  to  determine  whether 
one  approach  or  another  is  superior. 
Our  testing  feed-back  can  encompass 
not  only  the  normal  'final  examination' 
equivalents  but  also  performance  on 
the  job.  Here  is  where  both  curriculum 
and  instruction  have  to  meet  the  ulti- 
mate test,  and  this  has  to  be  done  on 
a  tight  time  span  because  of  the 
limited  period  we  can  get  useful  out- 
put from  the  trained  man." 

IVhat  lies  ahead? 

Dr.  Ferraro:  "The  need  for  better 
educational  process  is  so  critical  that 
we  must  not  overlook  any  arrange-, 
ment  which  will  improve  the  national 
education  and  training  effort.  We  in 
the  Air  Force  believe  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  associating  our- 
selves with  competent  research  and 
development  everywhere.  .  .  .  Looking 
to  the  future,  I  feel  confident  that,  in 
the  period  directly  ahead,  some  signifi- 
cant progress  will  be  made  in  educa- 
tion and  training.  .  .  ." 

How  does  this  affect  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces? 

Dr.  Ferraro:  "The  Air  Force  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  development  of  a 
systems  approach  which  has  served  us 
well  in  solving  a  number  of  massive, 
complex   and   difficult   problems.   We 


have  already  begun  to  apply  these 
analyses  and  study  techniques  to  the 
vast  area  of  manpower  management 
and  personnel  training  and  administra- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  ap- 
ply them  also  to  all  aspects  of  our  Air 
Reserve  Forces  programs.  .  .  .  When 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown  says  'Air  Force,'  he  is  speaking 
of  the  total  Air  Force — the  active  duty 
establishment,  the  Air  National  Guard, 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve." 

The   opportunities? 

More  than  900  schools  are  available 
to  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
The  majority  of  the  Air  Force's  edu- 
cational programs  are  conducted  by 
the  Air  University  and  the  Air  Train- 
ing Command.  In  addition,  Reservists 
are  eligible  to  attend  various  courses 
offered  by  their  gaining  commands 
and  by  other  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

see  NEXT  page 


The  Air  Training  Command  uses  A 
electronic  educational  aids  requiring 
student  participation  .  .  .  a  key  factor 
in  increasing  retention  and  achieving 
high  level  skill  proficiency  quickly. 


Lecturers  at  the  Air  University  give  an 
added  dimension  to  their  topics 
through  an  "instructograph."   This 
training  aid  is  used  to  present 
slides,  movie  films  or  transparencies. 
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The  "Gray  Team:"  These  ICAF  officers  of  the  four  services  travel 
throughout  the  nation  presenting  the  National  Security  Seminar  course, 
(l-r)  Colonels  M.  J.  Weber,  W.  L.  Flake  and  C.  E.  Pister;  Captain 
A.  F.  Johnson,  team  chief;  and,  Colonels  D.  C.  Bird  and  R.  T.  Hof. 


Air  Training  Command 

The  Air  Training  Command  (ATC) 
conducts  one  of  the  largest  technical- 
school  systems  in  the  world.  Since 
1947,  it  has  trained  more  than 
5,700,000  men.  This  includes  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces.  All  non-prior  service 
Reservists  receive  basic  training  at 
Lackland  AFB,  Texas.  As  many  as 
2,300  of  them  have  attended  this 
school  in  a  one-month  period. 

Following  the  basic  course,  many 
Reservists  are  eligible  for  technical 
training  at  one  of  ATC's  five  centers. 
At  these  schools  they  receive  primary 
and  advanced  instruction  in  all  non- 
rated  specialties.  During  fiscal  year 
1965,  almost  3,000  Air  Force  Reserv- 
ists and  6,524  Air  National  Guards- 
men attended  these  resident  courses. 

Air  University 

The  Air  University  is  the  profes- 
sional education  center  of  the  Air 
Force.  Among  its  resident  schools  are 
the  Air  War  College,  Air  Command 
and  Staflf  College,  and  Squadron  Offi- 
cer School. 

The  University  also  conducts  the 
largest  correspondence  school  in  the 
world,  the  Extension  Course  Institute. 
ECI  currently  offers  198  courses  and 
has  a  worldwide  enrollment  of  374,947 
students.  This  includes  more  than 
9,000  officers  and  14,000  airmen  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  about 
2,200  officers  and  33,000  airmen  of 
the  Air  National  Guard. 


Reservists  attending  resident  courses 
are  placed  on  active  duty  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  schooling  and  are  credited 
with  one  retirement  point  for  each 
day.  Those  taking  correspondence 
courses  receive  one  point  for  every 
three  hours  of  study.  For  example: 
ECI's  Photographic  Technician  course 
is  rated  at  96  hours  for  which  the 
Reservist  receives  32  retirement  points. 

Industrial   College   of  the 
Armed    Forces 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (ICAF)  is  an  example  of  a 
joint  educational  institution.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  10-month  resident  course,  the 
college  conducts  a  correspondence 
course  and  a  National  Security  Sem- 
inar program.  Through  this  unique 
program.  Reserve  officers  are  able  to 
attend  a  refresher  course  in  the  man- 
agement of  national  security  resources. 

Since  1948,  ICAF  has  presented  279 
of  the  two-week  seminars  in  157  cities, 
from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to  Miami 
and  from  Honolulu  to  Portland, 
Maine.  Four  lectures  are  presented 
each  day  by  senior  military  officers  of 
the  ICAF  faculty.  The  lectures  are 
augmented  by  excellent  visual  aids  and 
selected  films.  Lecture  contents  are 
based   on   the  resident   curriculum. 

Seminars  provide  attendees  with  a 
well-rounded  background  on  our  Na- 
tion's resources  for  defense  and  an  up- 
to-date,  factual  analysis  of  the  threats 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States 


and  the  Free  World.  Many  Reserve 
officers  attend  a  Seminar  every  three 
or  four  years  as  a  means  of  keeping 
current  in  the  economic,  military,  and 
political  aspects  of  national  security. 
The  first  National  Security  Seminar 
of  the  1966-67  academic  year  was 
scheduled  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
from  September  26  through  October 
7.  The  remaining  Seminars  are:  Mo- 
line,  Illinois,  November  7  to  18; 
Gainesville,  Florida,  January  16-27; 
Yakima,  Washington,  February  13-24; 
Long  Beach,  California,  March  6-17; 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  April  17-28;  and 
Groton,  Connecticut,  May  15-26. 

Air  Force   Academy 

One  of  the  finest  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  members  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces  is  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  Thfe  four-year  course  in- 
cludes a  188  semester-hour  curriculum 
and  cadets  may  select  from  22  majors 
and  graduate  with  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  and  an  academic  major  in 
the  field  they  select.  Graduates  are 
commissioned  second  lieutenants  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Applications  may  be  submitted, 
through  unit  commanders,  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions  at  the  Acad- 
emy for  a  determination  of  eligibility. 
The  Academy  Catalog  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Registrar, 
USAF  Academy,  Colorado  80840. 

The  "GI   Bill" 

Many  members  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  also  are  eligible  for  govern- 
ment assistance  in  financing  their  edu- 
cations at  civilian  schools.  Educational 
benefits  under  the  new  GI  Bill  are 
available  to  Air  National  Guardsmen 
and  Air  Force  Reservists  who  were 
called  to  active  duty  during  the  Berlin 
and  Cuba  crises.  In  addition,  those 
who  served  on  voluntary  extended  ac- 
tive duty  can  count  that  time  toward 
their  eligibility. 

The  amount  of  school  time  for 
which  a  person  is  eligible  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  on 
active  duty.  For  example:  If  an  Air 
Guardsman  were  on  active  duty  for 
340  days  during  the  Berlin  Crisis,  he 
is  eligible  for  340  days  of  government- 
supported  schooling.  However,  time 
spent  in  an  "active  duty  for  training" 
status  does  not  count.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  had  by  contacting 
any  regional  office  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 
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LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specially  is  a  series  of  cocJe  numbers  and  grades. 
The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies  and  the  grades 
indicate  the  highest  grade  position  available.  For  information  on  listed 
positions,  write  directly  to  the  unit  using  address  given. 


Officer 

Air  Transportation:    (Capt. )   42. 

Comdr:   (Col.)  49.   (Lt.  Col.)    14. 

Dental:    (Maj.)    12,    13,   29,   49. 

Medical:  (Lt.  Col.)  1,  3,  9,  15,  32, 
36-39.  (Maj.)  7,  10-14,  20,  23,  29, 
45,  48-51.    (Capt.)    17,  38,  43. 

Medical  Service:  (Lt.  Col.)  48.  (Maj.) 
10,   23,  41. 

Navigator:    (Capt.)    54. 

Nurse:  (Lt.  Col.)  21.  (Maj.)  7,  18, 
39,  44,  49,  50,  52.  (Capt.)  1,  4,  5, 
7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  15,  19,  20,  22,  23, 
26,  41,  43,  48,  51.  (Lt.)  3,  11,  14, 
17,  29,  31,  32. 

Pharmacy:  (Capt)  1,  8,  15,  50. 

Pilot:  (Capt.)  54. 

Radiology:  (Lt.  Col.)   15.   (Maj.)  44. 

Veterinary:  (Lt.  Col.)  21.  (Maj.)  7, 
10,  U,  20,  23,  26,  29,  31,  34,  35, 
37,   45,  46,  49.    (Capt.)    19. 


Airmen 
Aeromedical:   (TSgt.)    14,   18,   19,  35, 

37,  41,  48.   (SSgt.)   8,  23.    , 
Air  Freight:   (SSgt.)   27.   (AlC)   6. 
Air  Passenger:  (SSgt.)  27. 
Air      Transportation:      (MSgt. )      27. 

(TSgt.)    16. 
Food  Svc:    (MSgt.)    46.    (SSgt.)    28. 
Dental:    (SSgt.)    49.    (AlC)    15,    17, 

29,  37,  48,  51. 
Medical  Administration:  (MSgt.)   11. 

(TSgt.)   10,  28,  49.   (SSgt.)  33,  36. 
Medical  Laboratory:  (TSgt.)  3,  4,  10, 

11,   17,   18,  24,  26,  36,  38,  41,  44, 

46,   48.    (SSgt.)    5,   28.    (AlC)    23. 
Medical  Material:  (MSgt.)   3,  23,  40. 

(SSgt.)  24,  28,  38. 
Medical   Services:    (MSgt.)    1,   4,    10, 

11,    13,    18,  20,   21,   24,   29,    34,   37, 

40,  49,   50,  52.    (TSgt.)    12,  23,  28, 

39.    (SSgt.)    5,   8.    (AlC)    17. 
Operating  Room:   (SSgt.)    5,  20,   23, 

49,  52.     (AlC)    17,  35,  48. 
Personnel:  (TSgt.)  2. 


Pharm:    (TSgt.)    10,    19,   23,   24,   33, 

35-38,   41,    48,   49,   51.    (SSgt.)    18. 
Psychiatric  Ward:  (SSgt.)  40,  52. 
Postal:  (SSgt.)  2. 
Preventive   Medicine:    (TSgt.)    4,    10, 

11,  20,  35',  41,  46,  48.   (SSgt.)  5. 
Radiology:    (TSgt.)     11,    18,    23,    24, 

26,    36,    38,    41,    45,    46,    48,    51. 

(AlC)   20. 
Veterinary:   (MSgt.)   21.   (SSgt.)    19, 

32,  35,  37,  38,  48. 
X-Ray:  (TSgt.)  32. 


ANG  Technician 

(Aerospace  Ground  Equip.  Repair- 
man, NGW-10)  53.  $6,697  yr. 
AFSC   42153. 

(A/C  Electrical  Repairman,  NGW- 
10)    53.   $6,697  yr.  42350. 

(A/C  Elect.  Nav.  Repairman,  NGW- 
U)    30.   $6,905   yr.   30151. 

(A/C  Instrument  Repair  Tech., 
NGW-11)   56.  $6,635  yr.  42250. 

(A/C  Mechanic,  NGW-10)  53.  $6,697 
yr.  43151A;  56.  $6,406  yr.  43151C. 

(A/C  Pneudraulic  Tech.,  NGW-11) 
47.  $6,635  yr.  AlC/42152  or  42172. 

(A/C  Pneudraulic  Repairman,  NGW- 
10)   53.   $6,697  yr.  42152. 

(A/C  Propeller  Repairman,  NGW- 
10)   53.  $6,697  yr.  42151A. 

(A/C  Radio  Repairman,  NGW-11) 
30.    $6,905    yr.    30150. 

(A/C  Radio  Maint.  Tech.,  NGW-11) 
55.  $7,082  yr.  30150  or  30170. 

(Airborne  Comm/Nav.  Mech., 
NGW-11)    56.   $6,635  yr.  3013X. 

(Auto  Fit.  Control  Systems  Spec, 
NGW-10)  30.  $6,697  yr.  32550A. 

(Engine  Mech.  Jet,  NGW-10)  56. 
$6,406  yr.  43250. 

(Fire  Control  Systems  Tech.)  25. 
Any  radar  experience  with  MG-10 
desirable.  Salary  in  accordance 
with  experience. 

(Instrument  Repairman,  NGW-10) 
53.    $6,697    yr.   42250. 


547th  Medical  Service  Fit., 
452nd  Medical  Service  Fit. 
471st  Medical  Service  Fit., 
491st  Medical  Service  Fit., 
453rd  Medical  Service  Fit., 
458th  Medical  Service  Fit., 


KEY  UNIT 

1.    486th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Williams  AFB,  Arizona,  85225 

2nd  Air  Postal  Gp.,  2155  Webster  St.,  Alameda,  California,  94505 

545th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Hamilton  AFB,  California,  94934 

440th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Oxnard  AFB,  California,  93033 

25lh  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Travis  AFB,  California,  94535 

82nd  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  Travis  AFB. 

459th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Dover  AFB,  Delaware,  19901 

Dover  AFB. 

Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  32542 

Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  33033 

Homestead  AFB. 

Patrick  AFB,  Florida,  32925 
Patrick  AFB. 
432  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida,  32403 
446th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Robins  AFB,  Georgia,  31093 
91st  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  Chicago-O'Hare  lAP,  Illinois,  60666 
412th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Bunker  Hill  AFB,  Indiana,  46971 
512th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Forbes  AFB,  Kansas,  66620 
466th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  England  AFB,  Louisiana,  71301 
402nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Otis  AFB,  Massachusetts,  02542 
22nd  Med.  Svc.  Sq.,  2101  W.  Rodgers  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21209 
493rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Columbus  AFB,  Mississippi,  39701 
419th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Keesler  AFB,  Mississippi,  39534 
438th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Missouri,  64031 
120th  Fighter  Gp.,  Great  Falls  lAP,  Montana,  59401 
487th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Pease  AFB,  New  Hampshire,  03801 
88th  Air  Terminal  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 
33rd  Medical  Service  Sq.,  McGuire  AFB. 

454th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico,  87117 
106th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  USNAS  Brooklyn,  New  York,  11234 
35th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  USNAS  Brooklyn. 
444th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  GrifRss  AFB,  New  York,  13442 
431  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Niagara  Falls  lAP,  New  York,  14306 
429th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  12550 
430th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Suffolk  County  AFB,  New  York,  11978 
460th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Pope  AFB,  North  Carolina,  28308 
464th  Medical  Svc.   Fit.,  Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  North  Carolina,  27530 
504th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Grand  Forks  AFB,  North  Dakota,  58201 
503rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Lockbourne  AFB,  Ohio,  43217 
448th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  45433 
479th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Vance  AFB,  Oklahoma,  73701 
92nd  Air  Term.  Sq.,  1160  Wyoming  Ave.,  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  18644 
496th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas,  78743 
20th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  76127 
427th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Dyess  AFB,  Texas,  79607 
422nd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas,  77030 
Hq  Air  Base  Det.,  ANG.  Ellington  AFB. 
473rd  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas,  76904 
478th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas,  76311 
480th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Webb  AFB,  Texas,  79721 
449th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Hill  AFB,  Utah,  84401 
27th  Medical  Service  Sq.,  Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  23365 
192nd  Tactical  Fighter  Gp.,  Byrd  Fid.,  Sandston,  Virginia,  23150 
I44th  Air  Transport  Sq.,  Kulis  ANG  Base,  Anchorage,  AUska  99501 
146th  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Van  Nuys,  California,  91409 
113th  CAMRON,  Andrews  AFB,  Washington,  D.C.,  20331 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 
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11. 
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(Inventory  Management  Spec,  NGC- 
3)   53.    $4,269  yr.  64550. 

(Metal  Work  Tech.,  NGW-11)  53. 
$6,572  yr.  53450  or  53470. 

(Munitions/ EOD  Spec.  NGW-12) 
56.    $6,864   yr.   46450. 

(Reciprocating  Engine  Mech.,  NGW- 
10)    30.   $6,697  yr.  43251. 

Intelligence   Specialists 

Officers  and  airmen:  If  you  have 
had  experience  in  one  of  the  career 
fields  listed  below,  there  are  many 
interesting  positions  open  in  these 
general     locations:     California;     the 


Denver  area;  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
section  of  Washington;  the  Chicago- 
Detroit-Indianapolis  region;  and  the 
New  York-Philadelphia-Washington, 
D.C.  area.  The  specialties  and 
highest  grades  available  are:  8054, 
Intelligence  (foreign  language  capa- 
bUity  desirable) -Maj.;  2895-H,  Tech- 
nical Intelligence-Maj.;  1575,  Elec- 
tronic Warfare-Capt.;  9326,  Med. 
(general)-Capt.;  20370,  Foreign 
Language-MSgt.;  and  20490,  Intel- 
ligence-SMSgt. 

For  details,  write  to:  Reserve 
Affairs,  1127th  USAF  Field  Activ- 
ities  Gp.,   Ft.   Belvoir,   Va.   22060. 
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R  .  .  .  salutes  all  Women  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  A3C 
Pamela  Atdelson  is  just  one  of 
many  WAF  performing  impor- 
tant missions  for  the  Air  Force. 
(See  page  6) 
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al  SSgt.  Albert  Richmond  Jr.,  and  AlC  Clifford  Bounds, 
"Outstanding  Pararescuemen  of  Year"  in  302nd  ARRSq., 
Luke  AFB,  Ariz.,  wear  their  new  maroon  berets  as  the 
first  Reservists  to  earn  this  distinction.  ...  6/  NORAD 
command  director,  Col.  William  Smutz  Jr.,  worked  the 
console  in  Cheyenne  Mountain's  underground  operations 
center  during  his  active  duty  tour.  He  is  the  only  Reservist 
to  serve  in  this  capacity.  .  .  .  c/  For  cutting  the  Vietnam 
on-ground  turn  around  time  in  half,  the  "Tiger  Award"  was 
recently  presented  to  ANG  aircrew  of  168th  Military 
Airlift  Gp.,  Olmsted  AFB,  Pa.,  by  MAC's  Da  Nang-based 
617th  Support  Sq.  Maj.  Floyd  Corder  Jr.  (I),  aircraft 
commander ,  accepts  the  award  from  168th's  Maj.  Robert 
Eno  Jr.  .  .  .  d/  "California  Commendation  Medal"  is 
awarded  to  Capt.  Bonnie  Saunders,  ANG  Honor  Graduate 
of  U SAP's  Flight  Nurse  course,  by  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond 
Kopecky,  comdr.,  146th  MAWg.,  Van  Nuys.  As  civilian 
she's  a  nurse  in  Los  Angeles'  Mt.  Sinai  hospital. 
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C-119  Unit  Cited  for  HAS  A  Support 


Washington  report 


The  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  will  need  150  Reserve  navigators  for  duty  with 
the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  by  July.  They  will  train  with  MAC  crews  flying 
its  global  air  routes.  The  Reserve  Navigator  Training  Program  is  being  reorganized 
to  provide  global  training  in  MAC  C-141,  C-135  and  prop-jet  aircraft  for  support  of 
CRAF.  Navigator  training  at  Andrews  AFB,  Md.,  will  be  shifted  to  Dover  AFB,  Del., 
in  July  and  training  at  O'Hare  lAP,  111.,  and  Homestead  AFB,  Fla.,  will  be  discon- 
tinued. Other  East  Coast  training  will  continue  at  McGuire  AFB,  N.  J.  In  California, 
Travis  and  Norton  AFBs  will  take  over  training  now  conducted  at  Hamilton  and  March. 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces'  seminar  program  will  undergo  major 
changes  for  the  1967-68  academic  year.  The  current  schedule  of  seven  National  Secu- 
rity Seminars  will  continue  through  the  1966-67  academic  year.  The  new  program  will 
be  a  series  of  one-week  seminars  specifically  concerned  with  the  problems  and  tech- 
niques of  Defense  management.  They  will  be  presented  on  military  installations 
rather  than  in  civic  or  educational  institution  auditoriums.  Conferees  will 
be  Reserve  and  active  duty  field  grade  officers,  and  Civil  Service  personnel  of 
Grade  GS-14  and  above. 

ANG  pilots  and  support  personnel  will  head  north  this  month  to  take  part  in 
j  I       "Frontier  Assault,"  a  joint  Air  Force-Army  cold  weather  exercise  to  be  held  in 
J      Alaska,  January  23  to  February  14.  Participating  aircraft  will  include  six  RF-84FS 
from  the  127th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  and  sixteen  F-84Fs, 
eight  from  the  102nd  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  eight  from  the 
102nd  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Boston.  The  F-84s  will  make  the  trip  to  Alaska  and  return 
with  the  assistance  of  KC-97  tankers  of  ANG's  136th  Air  Refueling  Wing. 

Two  Alaskan  operations,  "Gold  Rush  II"  and  "Dall  Sheep,"  involved  nine  units  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces.  "Gold  Rush"  was  a  tactical  fighter-air  mobility  exercise  held  during  the 
I      last  week  in  October.  A  composite  strike  force  of  F-84Fs  of  the  180th  Tactical  Fighter 
^      Group,  Toledo  Express  Airport,  Ohio,  deployed  to  Elmendorf  AFB.  They  were  refueled  by 
I      KC-97S  of  the  136th  Air  Refueling  Wing,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  the  134th  Air  Refueling  Group, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  Assisting  the  Air  Guardsmen  were  Air  Force  Reservists  of  the  94th 
I      Military  Airlift  Wing,  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.  ;  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas  ; 
and  the  459th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  Andrews  AFB,  Md.  Flying  C-124s,  the  Reservists  air- 
lifted the  ground  support  equipment  and  personnel  from  Ohio  to  Alaska.  "Dall  Sheep" 
was  a  joint  air-ground  exercise  held  in  the  Fort  Greely  area  during  the  first  week  of 
!      November.  The  180th' s  fighters  were  used  to  provide  close  air  support  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Alaska  and  the  Alaskan  Command  ground  forces.  During  "Dall  Sheep,"  Air  Force  Reserve 
C-124s  were  used  to  transport  passengers  and  equipment  of  the  participating  forces. 
I      Members  of  three  military  airlift  wings  participated:  the  349th,  Hamilton  AFB,  Calif.; 
the  452nd,  March  AFB,  Calif.  ;  and  the  445th,  Dobbins  AFB,  Ga. 

A  major  reorganization  of  Air  Force  Reserve  Aeromedical  Evacuation  (AME)  units  became 
effective  January  1.  Fifteen  AME  flights  were  activated,  three  groups  and  two  squadrons 
were  inactivated,  and  nine  other  existing  units  were  reorganized.  All  24  of  the  units 
are  assigned  to  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  Reserve  airlift  groups.  The  realignment 
will  provide  MAC  with  an  expanded  capability  to  perform  its  worldwide  aeromedical 
evacuation  of  ill  and  wounded. 


■^  Happy  NeyH  year  ^$^- 


'£~-f^ 


the  Air 
Force  team 

".  .  .  it  is  the  sum  total  of  us 
all  who  make  up  the  Air 
Force.  Our  combined  efforts 
produce  the  single  effect — 
Air  Power." 


by  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Abbey 

Asst.  Chief  of  Staff,  Reserve  Forces 


y\URING  the  past  year  I  very 
C9^  often  watched  C-97,  C-121, 
and  C-124  aircraft  fly  into  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airfield  at  Saigon,  off-load  es- 
sential cargo,  reload,  and  after  just  a 
few  short  hours  take  off  again  on  the 
long,  tiresome  flight  back  to  some 
home  base  in  the  United  States.  The 
flights  in  and  out  of  Saigon  for  these 
crews  were  not  without  their  share  of 
the  perils  of  war.  The  Viet  Cong 
riflemen  were  just  as  eager  to  bring 
down  these  aircraft  as  any  other. 

Air  traffic  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  is  not 
entirely  unlike  traffic  at  any  other  busy 
international  airport.  So  observing 
specific  aircraft  is  in  itself  not  unusual. 
However,  there  was  a  difference  in 
this  case.  Those  C-97s  and  C-121s 
belonged  to  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  C-124s  to  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. And  the  crews  flying  them 
were    composed    of    "citizen-airmen" 


performing  voluntary  missions  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  active  Air  Force. 

Observing  this  activity  alone  it  was 
quite  easy  for  me  to  develop  a  great 
appreciation  for  the  fact  that  these 
might  be  civilians  throughout  most  of 
the  year  but  when  they  were  flying 
those  airlift  planes  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  markings,  delivering  much 
needed  supplies  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam,  they  were  in  every  sense 
members  of  the  Air  Force  team.  You 
can  be  sure  this  helped  me  to  develop 
a  real  appreciation  of  this  special  and 
important  resource  the  Air  Force 
enjoys. 

Of  course,  I  realize  the  flying  pro- 
gram is  only  one  part  of  this  resource. 
I  have  become  more  acquainted  with 
this  fact  during  the  past  several 
months,  since  becoming  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Forces. 
While  not  everyone  is  a  member  of  an 
aircrew  flying  to  far  off  places,  it  is 
the  sum  total  of  us  all  who  make  up 
the  Air  Force.  Our  combined  efforts 
produce  the  single  effect — Air  Power. 

The  development  of  Air  Reserve 
Forces  which  are  most  productively 
attuned  to  Air  Force  needs  will  re- 
quire changes  in  plans  and  programs. 
Changes  do  have  an  impact  upon  each 
of  us  as  individuals.  But,  the  net  re- 
sult is  reflected  in  greater  Air  Power 
through  a  better  Air  Force.  In  our 
personal  as  well  as  "team"  dedication, 
that  is  what  you  and  I  are  striving  to 
accomplish. 

Most  important  during  this  time 
period  is  the  continuation  of  the  splen- 
did effort  being  displayed  today  by  the 
members  of  our  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
Whether  you  are  serving  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  part  of  an  organized  unit, 
the  need  for  proficiency  will  never 
diminish.  The  expert  augmentation 
being  given  our  active  force  today  in 
airlift,  aeromedical  evacuation,  air  de- 
fense missions,  runway  alerts,  air  ter- 
minal participation.  Army  and  Air 
Force  joint  training  exercises,  and  the 
multitude  of  other  areas  where  volun- 
teer Air  Guardsmen  and  Air  Force 
Reservists  are  participating  daily  rep- 
resents the  best  evidence  we  can  pro- 
duce for  the  need  of  capable,  trained 
and  "ready-now"  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

I  look  forward  to  my  tenure  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve 
Forces  with  great  enthusiasm.  I  am 
sure  in  the  months  ahead  I  shall  have 
the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  many  of  you  as  I  visit  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  further  ac- 
quaint myself  with  the  program  of  our 
Air  Reserve  Forces. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  each  of  you  and  your  families 
the  very  best  for  the  coming  new  year. 


Public  Laws  . . . 

Three  bills  of  interest  to  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  became  public  law 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  89th 

Congress. 

P.L.  89-614.  Effective  January  1, 
Title  III  retirees  and  their  dependents 
became  eligible  for  the  same  medical 
benefits  as  other  retirees  and  their 
dependents.  The  new  law  did  away 
with  a  former  requirement  for  eight 
years  of  active  duty.  Retirees  and 
dependents  now  have  the  choice  of 
military  facilities  (space  available)  or 
medical  care  from  civilian  sources. 

Charges  for  care  at  military  hos- 
pitals would  be  the  same  as  for  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  personnel. 
Inpatient  care  at  civilian  hospitals  re- 
quires a  flat  payment  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  by  the  beneficiary, 
with  the  government  paying  the  bal- 
ance. Civilian  outpatient  care  involves 
a  $50  annual  deductible  per  person 
with  a  maximum  of  $100  per  family 
and  the  beneficiary  paying  25  per 
cent  of  the  remaining  cost. 

Everybody  converts  to  Social  Secu- 
rity Medicare  at  age  65;  however,  ex- 
isting space-available  benefits  at  mil- 
itary facilities  do  not  change. 

PL.  89-650.  "Appointments  to 
Service  Academies" — provides  for  the 
appointment  for  sons  of  career  reserve 
officers  and  sons  whose  fathers  were 
killed  or  disabled  while  on  active  duty. 

P.L.  89-652.  "Revocation  of  Re- 
tired Pay" — protects  the  retirement 
benefits  of  members  of  the  Air  Re- 
serve Forces.  Effective  October  14, 
1966,  the  Secretaries  of  each  service 
must  notify  a  retiree,  in  writing  with- 
in one  year  after  he  leaves  that  serv- 
ice, that  he  has  completed  retirement 
requirements.  His  eligibility  can  not 
be  denied  or  revoked  after  the  year 
because  of  an  error  or  miscalculation 
except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
of  the  retiree  and  affects  only  those 
who  retire  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  public  law. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  November  issue  featuring 
the  members  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Committee  (Page  11), 
the  "th"  in  the  name  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Donald  J.  Smith  was  obliterated 
during  the  printing  process.  General 
Smith  is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Illinois  Air  National  Guard,  O'Hare 
International  Airport,  Chicago. 


ANG's  "positive 

day-to-day 
contributions" 


Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown  addressed  the  88th  General 
Conference  of  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  on  Oc- 
tober 17  at  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  speech  follow: 


^J  HE  most  obvious  strength  of  the 
•— /  National  Guard  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  resource  of  people  and 
equipment,  and,  above  all,  capability. 

No  longer  do  we  regard  the  Guard 
as  simply  a  stand-by  force.  For  some 
time  we  have  been  conceiving  of  it  as 
an  actual  "in-being"  supplement  to 
the  Regular  forces,  even  while  it  still 
holds  its  reserve  status.  Mission  areas 
for  the  Guard,  therefore, 'are  designed 
to  serve  not  only  a  training  function, 
but  also  to  make  a  positive  day-to-day 
contribution  to  the  Active  Forces. 

We  are  now  getting  something  like 
60  per  cent  of  the  effort  from  many  of 
our  Air  Guard  airlift  units  that  we 
would  get  if  we  called  them  up. 

When  you  think  about  it,  this  is 
really  a  fantastic  figure. 

From  May  1965  to  May  1966,  the 
Air  National  Guard  flew  almost  3,000 
overseas  trips,  hauled  over  23,000 
tons  of  cargo,  and  transported  almost 
100,000  passengers.   The  Guard  trav- 


by  the  Honorable  Harold  Brown 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


eled  18-million  miles  in  domestic  and 
overseas  flights. 

.  .  .  from  December  until  this  past 
June,  the  Air  Guard  flew  687  trips  to 
Southeast  Asia,  carried  6,584  tons  of 
cargo,  and  more  than  3,000  passen- 
gers. Each  of  the  25  Guard  airlift 
units  now  makes  a  Vietnam  run  al- 
most weekly.  Actually,  75  Southeast 
Asia  support  trips  are  flown  by  the 
Guard  each  month. 

The  Guard  is  now  flying,  on  a 
global  basis,  more  than  200  flights  a 
month  to  overseas  destinations.  Air 
Guard  units  recently  absorbed  the 
twice-weekly  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Spain  and  France.  This  mission 
was  formerly  flown  by  the  Military 
Airlift  Command.  The  Ambassador 
flight  to  Australia  is  now  an  Air 
Guard  responsibility;  a  round  trip, 
12,000  miles,  flown  each  week  by 
the  Air  Guardsmen. 

Guard  units  also  have  participated 
heavily  in  aeromedical  evacuation  mis- 
sions. During  the  past  year,  the  Air 
Guard  flew  over  300  aeromedical 
evacuation  missions,  including  91 
outside  the  United  States.  A  total  of 
6,219  patients  and  attendants  were 
airlifted  by  these  units. 

The  Guard  is  equipped  with  differ- 
ent aircraft  than  the  Airlift  Command. 
The  C-97s  and  the  C-121s  can  haul 
11  to  12  tons.  If  we  want  to  transport 
a  small  load  a  short  distance,  there's 
not  much  point  in  using  a  C-141  to 
do  it.  The  Reserve  Forces,  with  their 
smaller  and  sometimes  shorter  range 
aircraft,  can  do  the  job  better  and 
more  efficiently.  .  .  . 

We  have  created  some  new  kinds  of 
support  units  which  are  not  very 
equipment  intensive,  but  rather  people 
intensive. 

This  does  not  make  them  any  less 
useful. 

As  an  example,  we  now  have  the 
problem  of  moving  out  of  NATO 
bases  in  France.  GEEIA,  .the  Air 
Force's  Ground  Electronics  and  En- 
gineering Installation  Agency,  has  the 
requirement  to  move  all  the  commu- 
nications systems  in  each  of  the  bases 
that  is  being  closed. 

They  have  only  one  problem. 

Within  the  time  frame  they've  set 
up,  it's  going  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  do  the  job.  So,  they  came  to  the 
Air  National  Guard. 

"Do  you  have  the  people?"  they 
asked.       "We     need      approximately 


12,000  man-days  of  work  in  Europe 
to  move  this  equipment." 

Our  support  units  in  the  Guard  are 
able  to  respond. 

We  already  have  enough  volunteers 
of  these  highly  trained  Guardsmen  to 
send  over  400  of  them,  for  30  days 
at  a  time,  to  assist  in  the  removal  and 
the  reinstallation  of  the  communica- 
tions equipment  in  Europe. 

In  this  instance  ...  it  is  not  the 
equipment  but  the  specialists  in  the 
Guard  that  are  the  important  thing. 
The  capability  is  there. 

We  also  have  some  logistic  support 
squadrons  in  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command,  and  some  units  in  the  Mil- 
itary Airlift  Command  to  handle  all 
terminal  operations. 

These  people  have  very  little  equip- 
ment. They  use  active  Air  Force 
equipment.  But  it  is  the  long  lead- 
time  skills  that  these  Air  Guardsmen 
bring  to  their  jobs  which  constitute 
such  an  invaluable  resource. 

In  addition  to  support  units,  the  Air 
Guard — also  consists  of  flying  units. 

We  have  the  Air  Defense  inter- 
ceptor units  which  stand  regular 
alerts,  and  which  have  been  doing  a 
job  comparable  to  the  Regulars. 

Air  Defense  is  a  perfect  function 
for  the  Guard.  The  units  are  stationed 
in  one  place  and,  under  general  cir- 
cumstances, their  work  is  predictable. 
It  is  also  the  kind  of  duty  that  doesn't 
require  using  an  entire  unit  full  time. 

Another  flying  unit  of  the  Guard 
are  the  TAC  augmentation  forces. 

These  Tactical  Air  Command 
Guard  units  are  .  .  .  useable  only  in 


A  Cargo  is  loaded  aboard  a  139th  MAGp.  C-97  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  C-97s  and  C-121s  fly  global  airlift  missions  for  MA  C. 


ANG  pilots  team  with  AC&W  units  in  the  air  defense  of  the  ► 
v.  S.  A  USAF  controller  directs  147th  Ftr.  Gp.  F-102s. 


call-up.  Nevertheless,  we  count  them 
as  a  very  important  part  of  our  Tac- 
tical Air  Forces.  They  provide  us  with 
a  reserve  capability  which  could  be 
used  for  other  contingencies.  This 
response  to  the  decision  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  high  state  of  readiness  has 
been  outstanding. 

As  of  this  past  September,  we  have 
nine  F-lOO  units,  four  RF-84  tactical 
reconnaissance  units,  and  one  tactical 
control  group  which  are  in  a  status  of 
high  combat  readiness. 

These  units  are  practically  fully 
manned — each  over  90  per  cent — and 


we  have  increased  their  support  units 
to  get  the  highest  level  of  combat 
readiness.  .  .  .  This  achievement  is 
one  that  I  am  quite  proud  of,  and  I 
know  the  Guard  is  proud  of  it. 

Finally,  we  have  the  airlift  units  of 
the  Air  National  Guard.  Their  con- 
tribution has  been  magnificent  and 
their  capability  has  extended  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  entire  Air  Force. 

...  as  time  goes  on,  our  total  (Reg- 
ular and  Reserve)  airlift  inventory  will 
contain  decreasing  numbers  of  the 
older  propeller-driven  aircraft.  But  at 
the   same   time,    an   additional    flying 


^  An  Air  Force  F-105  takes  on  fuel  from  a  126th  Air  Refueling 

Gp.  KC-97.  ANG  tankers  increase  the  capability  of 

tactical  fighters  to  deploy  quickly  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 


M  Specialists  of  the  211th  GEEIA  Sq.  work  with  helicopter  crew 
to  remove  an  antenna  tower  at  Andrews  AFB,  Md.   GEEIA 
Guardsmen  perform  USAF  missions  at  bases  throughout  the  world. 


function  for  the  Reserve  Forces  may 
well  open  up.  For  there  is  still  another 
thing  that  the  Reserve  Forces  can  do. 
They  can  increase  the  hours  that  an 
active  force  airplane  can  fly. 

In  peacetime  we  do  not  want  to 
man  our  Regular  forces  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fly  C-141s  or  C-5s  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  It  wouldn't  be 
economical  in  peacetime.  There  aren't 
enough  missions  then  to  warrant  it. 

In  wartime,  however,  we  would 
want  to  get  as  many  hours  out  of  this 
equipment  as  we  possibly  could.  To 
do  so  would  require  a  manpower  aug- 
mentation. Some  of  this  can  come 
from  the  Air  Guard. 

If  we  go  in  this  direction,  the  Air 
Guard  may  not  have  C-5s,  but  they'll 
fly  C-5s.  It  offers  us  another  option 
to  use  the  Guard  to  increase  our  capa- 
bilities in  an  emergency. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  last  point. 
I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of  argu- 
ment about  whether  we  should  have 
called  up  the  Air  and  Army  National 
Guard  during  the  present  crisis. 

I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  so  far  as  the  Air  Force  is  con- 
cerned we  made  the  right  decision, 
and  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
that  the  decision  was  correct  for  the 
Army,  too. 

We're  able  to  do  the  job  without 
calling  up  the  Guard  and  therefore 
have  preserved  a  reserve  capability 
should  additional  contingencies  arise. 
...  In  the  Reserve  Forces  we  now 
have  a  very  large,  unused,  and  highly 
trained  reserve  which  is  there  if  we 
need  it. 


NGAUS  Honors  .  .  . 


In  a  year  when  all  units  were  commended  for 
productivity,  these  were  rated  outstanding : 


The  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
honored  outstanding  ANG  units  of  1965  during  its 
conference  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Oct.  17-20.  Among  the 
awards:  a/  "McCallister  Trophy"  to  146th  MAGp., 
Van  Nuys,  Calif,  (l-r)  Maj.  Gen.  C.  Shoop,  comdr., 
Calif.  ANG;  Col.  W.  H.  Pendleton,  comdr.,  146th; 
and  Maj.  Gen.  W.  P.  Wilson,  chief  NGB.  .  .  .  b/ 
"Spaatz  Trophy"  to  123rd  Tac.  Recon.  Gp.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Col.  E.  F.  Kinnaird  Jr.  (I),  comdr.  during  the 
award  period,  accepts  trophy  from  Maj.  Gen.  A.  Y. 
Lloyd,  Ky.  AG.  .  .  .  c/  "TAC  Operational  Readiness 
Plaque"  to  131st  Tac.  Ftr.  Gp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (l-r) 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  Moffitt,  NGAUS  vice  president;  Maj. 
Gen.  L.  B.  Adams  Jr.,  Mo.  AG;  and  Maj.  Gen.  C.  H. 
Dubois,  Mo.  C/S,  Air.  .  .  .  d/  "ADC  Operational 
Readiness  Plaque"  to  147th  Ftr.  Gp.,  Houston,  Tex. 
(l-r)  Gen.  Moffitt;  Lt.  Col.  W.  B.  Staudt,  comdr., 
147th;  and  Maj.  B.  W.  Hodges,  comdr.,  147th 
CAM  RON.  .  .  .  e/  "Outstanding  Military  Airlift 
Trophy"  to  168th  MAGp.,  Middletown,  Pa.  (l-r)  Lt. 
Col.  N.  J.  Bereschak,  comdr.,  168th;  Maj.  Gen.  T. 
H.  White  Jr.,  Pa.  AG;  and  Gen.  Wilson.  Unit  also 
received  "MAC's  Operational  Readiness  Plaque." 


»  I 
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QUESTIONS 
^ANSWERS 

/  am  an  officer  assigned  to  a  Ready 
Reserve  unit.  What  ix  the  niaxiniuni 
term  for  which  I  may  sii^n  a  Ready 
Reserve  Agrecnjent?  0  0  0  Reserv- 
ists may  sign  the  Ready  Reserve 
Agreement  (AF  Form  1051)  for 
terms  of  one  through  six  years.  Ex- 
ceptions are  rated  officers  who  have 
been  suspended  or  terminated  and  are 
applying  for  revalidation  of  flying 
status.  They  must  sign  for  four,  five 
or  six  years.  Reservists  have  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  expiring  agree- 
ments during  the  annual  records 
review. 

My  field  personnel  records  recently 
were  transferred  to  a  Consolidated 
Reserve  Personnel  office  far  removed 
from  my  unit.  How  will  I  be  able  to 
check  to  insure  they  are  correct? 
0  0  0  The  Personnel  Data  System 
allows  Reservists  to  review  essential 
items.  Each  month,  copies  of  the 
records  of  a  percentage  of  Reservists 
are  forwarded  to  their  units.  Records 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  last 


digit  in  the  man's  service  number. 
After  the  copy  is  reviewed  and  au- 
thenticated changes  made,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  office  having  custody  of 
the  record.  The  record  then  is  up- 
dated to  agree  with  the  copy. 

After  being  transferred  to  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  from  active  duty,  I 
noticed  an  error  in  my  DD  Form  214 
{Report  of  Transfer  or  Discharge). 
Can  I  get  this  corrected?  0  0  0  Yes. 
The  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  can 
issue  to  Reservists  the  DD  Form  215 
(Correction  to  the  DD  Form  214). 
Exceptions:  Items  pertaining  to  char- 
acter of  separation  and  authority  for 
release  may  be  changed  only  by  Hq 
USAF  or  the  unit  of  separation.  The 
home  address  at  entry  on  active  duty 
cannot  be  changed  unless  the  Reserv- 
ist proves  it  is  incorrect.  Requests 
must  include  complete  name,  grade, 
and  service  number,  and  be  mailed  to: 
ARPC  (RPCS-5),  3800  York  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  80205. 

/  will  complete  19  years,  10  months 
and  27  days  satisfactory  service  on 
February  6,  1967.  Must  I  complete 
another    satisfactory    year    to    qualify 


for  Reserve  retirement?  0  0  0  Credit 
may  be  awarded  for  a  partial  year  if 
you  accrue  the  proportionate  number 
of  points  for  the  period  you  arc  in  an 
active  status  (about  I  point  for  every 
7  days).  Attachment  14d  of  AFM 
35-7  shows  the  exact  number  of 
points  required.  Completion  of  a  par- 
tial year  is  contingent  upon  transfer 
to  an  inactive  status  after  earning  the 
required  points.  You  can  complete 
requirements  on  March  9,  1967,  if  you 
earn  five  points  (including  one  gratui- 
tous point)  in  the  31  days  before  that 
date.  Submit  your  request  to  ARPC 
before  the  effective  date  since  transfer 
cannot  be  retroactive.  If  assigned  to 
a  unit,  submit  application  through  the 
unit  with  a  request  that  ARPC  be  fur- 
nished verification  of  the  points 
earned.  If  points  are  earned  through 
ECI,  include  Certificates  of  Comple- 
tion with  your  application. 

Are  Air  Force  Reservists  required  to 
undergo  medical  examinations  prior  to 
discharge  or  transfer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve?  0  0  0  Reservists  being  dis- 
charged or  retired  are  not  required  to 
undergo  physical  examinations. 


People. . . 


Colonel  Elmo  K.  Ballard  Jr.,  Air  Force  Academy  Liaison 
Officer  for  the  Miami,  Florida  area,  has  completed  127 
courses  through  Air  University's  Extension  Course  Insti- 
tute, to  top  all  other  active  or  reserve  students.  0  0  0 
Captain  James  Arnold,  a  C-119  pilot  with  the  Air  Re- 
serve's 440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  was  credited  with  safely 
recovering  a  light  aircraft  in  trouble  near  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  Captain  Arnold  twice  located  the  plane  which 
was  low  on  fuel  and  guided  it  through  a  heavy  cloud  cover 
and  strong  winds  to  an  airport.  0  0  0  Four  Air  Force 
Reservists  of  the  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  recently  ferried  a  C-119  from  Miami,  Florida 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  delivery  to  the  Brazilian  air  force. 
They  were:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Earl  W.  Steinke;  Major 
Henry  R.  Scheible;  Major  Joseph  H.  Hoeper;  and  Master 
Sergeant  Jack  D.  Hughes.  The  6,695-mile  trip  took  37 
hours  and  50  minutes  of  flight  time.  The  Reservists  fly 
regularly  to  the  Bahamas,  Grand  Turk  Island,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Guantanamo  Bay,   Cuba,   on  mail   and  cargo  runs. 

Awards:  Captain  Van  D.  McNeil,  a  pilot  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve's  932nd  Troop  Carrier  Group,  and  Air  Guardsman 
Airman  Second  Class  Daniel  O.  Velasco,  162nd  Fighter 
Group,  ....  the  "Airman's  Medal."  Captain  McNeil 
freed  himself  from  the  wreckage  of  a  burning  C-119  at 
Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  then  disregarded  a  possible  explosion 
to  pull  two  fellow  crewmen  to  safety.  Airman  Velasco,  a 
member  of  the  fire-crash  rescue  unit  at  Tucson,  Arizona, 
rescued  a  fellow  Guardsman  who  had  become  engulfed  in 
flames  when  a  sudden  wind  shift  rendered  a  routine  train- 
ing fire  uncontrollable.  He  also  assisted  other  airmen  to 
escape  and  aided  in  retrieving  equipment.  0  0  0  "Air 
Force    Academy    Liaison    Officer"    awards    to    Colonel 
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Edward  F.  Lundberg  Jr.  of  Detroit,  Michigan  .  .  .  "Out- 
standing Coordinator  in  the  United  States;"  and  to  Colonel 
Bert  M.  Cottrell  Jr.  of  Austin,  Texas,  "Liaison  Officer  of 
the  Year."  O  O  O  216th  GEEIA  Squadron,  Hayward 
MAP,  California,  ....  the  GEEIA  "Certificate  of 
Achievement."  It  honored  the  ANG  unit  for  having  ac- 
complished Air  Force  communications-electronics  require- 
ments "in  an  outstanding  fashion"  through  "individual 
sacrifices  and  despite  abnormal  obstacles."  0  0  0  Major 
John  H.  Bell  of  the  ANG's  146th  Military  Airlift  Group, 
Van  Nuys,  California,  ...  the  Military  Airlift  Command's 
"15,000-hour  Individual  Flight  Safety  Award"  and  a  com- 
mendation from  General  Howell  M.  Estes  Jr.,  MAC  com- 
mander. The  major  is  the  first  member  of  his  unit  to 
receive  the  award. 


1 


Editor's  Note:  Continental  Air 
Command  observed  its  18th  anni- 
versary as  a  major  command  De- 
cember 1.  CAC's  primary  mission 
is  the  administration  and  logistical 
support  of  the  400 ,000-member  Air 
Force  Reserve  program. 


"Our  experience  in  Vietnam  so  far 
has  shown  that  our  Air  Reserve  Forces 
can  best  serve  the  nation  in  a  con- 
flict of  this  type  by  remaining  in  an 
inactive  status  but  performing  genuine 
'active  duty'  functions  as  part  of  their 
training  programs."  These  were  the 
words  of  General  John  P.  McConnell, 
Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  spealcing  at 
a  recent  Reserve  Officers  Association 
Convention. 

A  few  months  ago,  because  of  my 
long  association  with  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  and  the  United  States  Strike 
Command,  General  McConnell's  re- 
marks would  have  been  significant  to 
me  primarily  in  terms  of  "active  duty" 
support  being  provided  TAC  by  Air 
Force  Reserve  C-1 19  units.  I  was  well 
aware  of,  and  impressed  with  the  con- 
tribution of  these  units  which  were 
helping  to  "fill  the  gap"  as  TAC  as- 
sault airlift  units  were  sent  to  Vietnam. 
Since  assuming  command  of  Con- 
tinental Air  Command,  however,  Gen- 
eral McConnell's  statement  is  mean- 
ingful on  a  much  broader  scope,  as  I 
personally  have  observed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  active  duty  functions  being 
performed  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  overall  productive  flying  record 
for  Fiscal  Year  1966  of  the  C-1 24  and 
C-119  aircraft  assigned  to  Continental 
Air  Command  perhaps  best  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  is  meeting  'the  challenge  of 
providing  needed  support  to  the  active 
forces  while  accomplishing  training  in 
an  inactive  status.  During  this  twelve- 
month period,  Reservists  flew  14,234 
missions  for  a  total  of  83,097  produc- 
tive flying  hours,  carrying  20,522  tons 
of  cargo  and  58,722  passengers. 
Further  analysis  of  these  figures  re- 
veals that  this  airlift  represents  over 
31  million  ton  miles  and  33  million 
passenger  miles;  almost  404  tons  and 
more  than  118,000  troops  were  air- 
dropped. 


Reservists 
"fill  the  gap" 


by  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Viccellio 

Comdr.,   Continental 
Air  Command 


"/  personally  have  observed 
the  magnitude  of  the  active 
duty  functions  being  per- 
formed by  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve." 


When  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
present  world  situation,  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  Air  Force  is  meeting 
global  commitments  while  fighting  a 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  these  impres- 
sive figures  become  truly  significant, 
representing,  as  they  do.  an  integral 
portion  of  the  national  defense  effort. 

These  figures  show,  too,  that  our 
Air  Force  Reserve  flying  crews  are 
well  trained,  are  truly  "ready,"  and  are 
willing.  When  Hurricane  Betsy  slashed 
through  New  Orleans  in  September  of 
1965,  leaving  death  and  destruction  in 
its  wake.  Air  Force  Reservists  were 
calling  in  to  their  units  to  volunteer 
for  duty,  not  waiting  to  be  called. 
This  attitude  and  state  of  readiness 
perhaps  best  explains  why  within  four 
hours  of  the  USAF  alert.  Reserve  C- 
124s  and  C-119s  were  airborne  with 
needed  supplies  for  the  stricken  area. 

Operation  Combat  Leave,  in  which 
we  participated  with  the  regular  Air 
Force  and  the  Air  National  Guard, 
gave  the  Air  Force  Reserve  an  op- 
portunity to  illustrate  its  state  of  pre- 


paredness and  to  prove  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  sustained  air  operations  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  During  the 
63  days  of  this  operation,  our  air- 
crews flew  more  passenger  miles  than 
they  had  flown  during  the  365  days  in 
1 965.  All  of  the  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand units  participated  in  airlifting 
45,000  servicemen  nearly  40  million 
accident-free  passenger  miles.  Here 
again,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  operation  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  national  defense 
effort,  by  contributing  to  the  morale 
and  welfare  of  service  personnel  in  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  many 
of  whom  were  enroute  to  or  returning 
from  duty  in  Vietnam. 

The  contributions  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Re- 
covery squadrons  during  Fiscal  Year 
1966  also  were  impressive;  these  five 
units  flew  almost  300  missions  in  di- 
rect support  of  the  active  establish- 
ment, for  a  total  of  1,847  productive 
flying  hours.  Results  of  their  efforts 
included  the  location  of  aircraft  crash 
sites  and  boats  lost  at  sea.  They  sup- 
ported the  active  duty  Aerospace  Res- 
cue and  Recovery  Service  in  the  form 
of  strip  alerts  and  orbit  missions  for 
Air  Defense  Command  exercises.  In 
addition.  Reserve  aircrews  ferried 
'HU-16  Albatross  aircraft  to  South- 
east Asia. 

Tribute  to  the  trained  professional- 
ism of  the  pararescuemen  who  form 
a  part  of  these  rescue  crews  was  paid 
by  a  physician,  following  the  rescue 
of  a  mother  and  child  from  a  crash 
scene  in  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Washington  state.  He  said,  in  part, 
"The  pararescue  medics'  efforts  defi- 
nitely saved  Mrs.  Little  and  her  baby's 
lives  ...  In  particular,  the  way  the 
medics  protected  Mrs.  Little's  broken 
back  definitely  kept  her  from  further 
injury  and  because  of  this,  in  my 
opinion,  she  will  be  able  to  walk  again 
some  day.    It  was  a  marvelous  job." 

Although  records  accumulated  by 
our  flying  units  provide  the  more 
dramatic  testimony  of  Reserve  con- 
tributions, the  non-flying  Reserve  units 
also  are  building  an  enviable  record  of 
productive  service.  The  130  Air  Force 
Reserve  Medical  Service  units,  for  in- 
stance, steadily  are  augmenting  the 
active  duty  staffs  of  USAF  hospitals. 

At  Travis  AFB,  California,  and 
Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  members  of 
medical  service  units  work  alongside 


their  active  duty  counterparts  in  car- 
ing for  wounded  returning  from  com- 
bat in  Vietnam.  At  other  USAF 
hospitals.  Reservists  relieve  hard- 
pressed  hospital  personnel  by  staffing 
patient  wards  during  training  periods, 
conducting  physical  examinations,  and 
administering  immunizations.  Fully 
qualified  Reservists  not  only  assist 
base  personnel,  but  from  time  to  time 
assume  full  responsibility  for  duties 
within  such  sections  as  pharmacies, 
medical  laboratories,  and  x-ray  de- 
partments. Specialists  in  the  fields  of 
orthopedics,  ophthalmology,  internal 
medicine,  surgery,  psychiatry,  radi- 
ology, and  dentistry,  devote  their 
talents  to  improved  patient  treatment. 

Although  some  figures  are  available 
to  illustrate  the  productivity  of  these 
Reservists — such  as  conducting  1,500 
pre-school  physical  examinations  for 
dependent  children  at  a  base  in 
Illinois,  or  medically  processing  2,000 
servicemen  at  a  base  in  California — 
the  true  scope  of  their  contributions  to 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  their  assist- 
ance to  the  hard-working  active  duty 
medical  staffs  can  perhaps  never  be 
fully  measured. 

The  12  Air  Force  Reserve  Air  Ter- 
minal squadrons  also  have  contributed 
to  accomplishment  of  the  Air  Force 
mission  during  this  period  of  height- 
ened Air  Force  activity  and  require- 
ments. In  particular,  military  air  ter- 
minals in  California  and  Hawaii, 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  increased 
airlift  to  Southeast  Asia,  benefit  from 
the  active  duty  tours  of  these  units. 
Working  side-by-side  with  active  duty 
personnel  in  Air  Freight,  Passenger 
Service,  and  Fleet  Service  Sections, 
Reservists  do  not  merely  "observe" 
but  actually  load  cargo,  process  pas- 


sengers, and  service  aircraft.  During 
the  recent  commercial  airline  strike. 
Terminal  Squadron  Reservists  volun- 
tarily worked  overtime  to  help  mili- 
tary personnel  stranded  by  the  strike 
at  Travis  AFB,  where  the  passenger 
load  approximated  that  of  the  nation's 
busiest  civilian  air  terminals. 

The  instances  I  have  cited  do  not 
encompass  all  the  productive  accom- 
plishments of  Air  Force  Reserve  units 
and  individuals,  of  course.  The  con- 
tributions of  JAGARs  and  CHAPARs, 
lawyers  and  ministers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve;  of  the  nearly 
10,000  mobilization  assignees;  and,  of 
individuals  in  various  Category  III 
elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve  have 
been  substantial.  In  all  areas.  Reserv- 
ists have  been  fulfilling  their  relatively 
new  role  of  performing  active  duty 
functions  while  remaining  in  an  in- 
active status. 

While  these  productive  efforts  are 
a  by-product  of  the  extensive  training 
which  fits  the  Air  Force  Reserve  for 
its  primary  role  as  a  key  part  of  the 
nation's  "strategic  air  reserve,"  we 
cannot  underestimate  their  importance 
to  the  active  Air  Force.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Continental  Air  Command 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  will  receive 
additional  requirements  in  the  future, 
that  we  will  be  asked  to  shoulder  more 
of  the  burden  borne  by  the  active  duty 
forces.  Having  proven  through  per- 
formance that  we  are  capable  of  "pro- 
ductive contribution  to  accomplishing 
the  Air  Force  mission,  we  now  must 
increase  that  productivity. 

The  challenge  is  clear:  all  units 
must  be  manned,  trained,  and  combat 
ready;  all  individuals  must  be  willing, 
capable,  and  productive.  I  am  con- 
fident the  challenge  will  be  met. 


M  Reserve  navigators  are  important 
members  of  C-124  aircrews 
(lying  MAC'S  long  transpacific 
routes  to  Southeast  Asia. 


A  Flying  C-119s,  troop  carrier 

Reservists  train  in  assault 

airlift  for  Tactical  Air 

Command  and  play  a 

vital  role  in  the  Army's 

paratroop  training  program. 
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A  ^ii"  terminal  specialists  make 
a  significant  contribution  in 
the  processing  of  passengers 

and  movement  of  vital  military 
cargo  to  and  from  all  points 
along  MAC'S  global  routes. 


-^  SSgt.  Jimmy  Meeker  and 
TSgt.  Donald  Hiringer  (below), 
pararescuemen  of  the 
302nd  ARRSq.,  prepare  for  a 
training  jump  from  an  HU-16. 
Reservists  assigned  to 
aerospace  rescue  and  recovery 
units  participate  in  search  and 
rescue  missions  and  fly 
backup  sorties  for  NASA. 


JAGAR  Area  Coordinators 


The  Air  Force  Reserve's  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  Area  Representative 
(JAGAR)  program  continues  to  gain 
momentum. 

JAGARs  are  Reserve  lawyers  who 
render  legal  assistance  to  active  and 
retired  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  and  furnish  legal  services 
to  active  duty  and  Reserve  units. 

JAGARs  cannot  accept  fees,  or 
represent  a  client  in  litigation. 

Eligible  persons  desiring  assistance 
should  contact  the  JAG  office  at  the 
nearest  Air  Force  installation,  or  the 
appropriate  JAGAR  Area  Coordina- 
tor listed  below.  Available  phone 
numbers  in  parentheses. 

ALABAMA:  Lt.  Col.  W.  R.  Daven- 
port, 1002  Texar  Dr.,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  32503   (HE  3-0443). 

ARIZONA:  Capt.  W.  A.  Riordan, 
531  Bromley  St.,  Tucson.  85704 
(623-6311). 

ARKANSAS:  Lt.  Col.  R.  E.  Bailey, 
2319  North  McKinley  St.,  Little 
Rock,  72207  (FR  4-7534). 

CALIFORNIA:  Lt.  Col.  F.  N.  Fu- 
gate,  22722  Michale  St.,  Canoga  Park, 
91304  ( 347-6000/ ext.  1466);  Maj.  J. 
K.  Nazarian,  611  South  Kingsley  Dr., 
Los  Angeles,  90005  (DU  1-3931);  Lt. 
Col.  R.  J.  Weller,  2149  Genevieve  St., 
San  Bernardino,  92405  (TU  5-0086); 
Maj.  C.  E.  Sells,  125  North  Van  Ness 
Ave.,  Fresno,  93701  (AM  8-7341). 

COLORADO:  Lt.  Col.  J.  C.  Mott, 
1133  Pontiac  St.,  Denver,  80220  (AC 
2-0601). 

CONNECTICUT:  Capt.  H.  A. 
Knight,  60  Gregory  Rd.,  Cos  Cob, 
06807  (TO  9-3800). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  Maj.  J. 
S.  Soucy,  1437  Rhode  Island  Ave., 
NW,  20005  (HO  2-2810). 

DELAWARE:  Capt.  A.  G.  T.  Moore 
II,  Apt.  309,  1303  Delaware  Ave., 
Wilmington,  19800  (OL  5-9641). 

FLORIDA:  Lt.  Col.  E.  M.  Jones, 
418  N.W.  29th  St.,  Gainesville,  32601 
(376-3261);  Capt.  B.  Marger,  1901 
80th  St.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  33710 
(OR  1-5177);  Maj.  W.  J.  Flynn,  7930 
S.W.  133  St.,  Miami,  33143  (FR  7- 
1561);  Maj.  R.  W.  Olsen,  P.O.  Box 
1767,  Orlando,  32802  (423-5561). 


GEORGIA:  Maj.  M.  G.  Dunaway, 
Jr.,  P.O.  Box  269,  534  N.  Marble  St., 
Rockmart,  30153   (684-3153). 

IDAHO:  Maj.  C.  D.  Hobdey,  Box 
386,  Gooding,  83330  (WE  4-4271). 

ILLINOIS:  Lt.  Col.  C.  L.  Wroton, 
4457  W.  Ainslie  St.,  Chicago,  60630 
(828-6197). 

INDIANA:  Maj.  C.  E.  Bowman,  821 
Gettle  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne,  46805;  Capt. 
R.  J.  Shula,  600  Circle  Tower  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  46204   (635-8900). 

IOWA:  Lt.  Col.  D.  W.  Countryman, 
P.O.  Box  28,  Nevada,  50201  (EV  2- 
2605). 

KANSAS:  Maj.  F.  G.  Apt.,  Jr.,  222 
S.  Oak  St.,  lola,  66749  (EN  5-3161). 

KENTUCKY:  Maj.  S.  E.  Begley, 
223  Summit  St.,  Richmond,  40475 
(623-3246). 

LOUISIANA:  Lt.  Col.  N.  L.  Sisson, 
11445  Glenhaven  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge, 
70815  (Dl  4-5206);  Lt.  Col.  A.  J. 
Bonomo,  Jr.,  6301  Freret  St.,  New 
Orleans,  70118  (JA  2-8431). 

MAINE:  Lt.  Col.  S.  E.  Hayes,  108 
Lincoln  St.,  Dover-Foxcroft,  04426 
(564-2881). 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Capt.  M.  Kyri- 
akakis,  1 1  Warwick  Rd.,  Franklin, 
02038. 

MICHIGAN:  Capt.  C.  R.  Ruther- 
ford. 3053  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
48226  (WO  2-6192). 

MINNESOTA:  Lt.  Col.  H.  S. 
Blacker,  3028  Ewing  Ave.,  Apt.  209, 
Minneapolis,  55416  (FE  2-8669). 

MISSISSIPPI:  Lt.  Col.  J.  P.  Alex- 
ander, Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1367,  Jackson, 
39205  (FL  4-4661). 

MISSOURI:  Maj.  N.  M.  Edwards, 
Ills.  Meramec,  Clayton,  63105  (PA 
6-1770);  Capt.  M.  M.  Steeb,  2762 
Jackson  St.,  St.  Joseph,  64507  (AD  2- 
1000);  Maj.  W.  E.  Turnage,  806 
Dixie,  Liberty,  64068  (ST  1-2900). 

MONTANA:  Lt.  Col.  H.  L.  Holt, 
611  Western  Bank  Bldg.,  Missoula, 
59801   (543-7138). 

NEBRASKA:  Lt.  Col.  J.  R.  Knicely, 
1430  Newton  St.,  Sidney,  69162  (254- 
2919). 

NEW  JERSEY:  Maj.  P.  Charles,  551 
Grant  Ave.,  Collingswood,  08108. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE:     Capt.    P.    S. 
Hollman,  287  Walnut  St.,  Manchester,      | 
03140  (622-8181). 

NEW  YORK:  Maj.  A.  Gerwin,  110 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  10005 
(687-0240);  Capt.  E.  M.  Zabielski, 
1308  McClellan  St.,  Schenectady, 
12305  (346-4221);  Lt.  Col.  L.  W.  M. 
Zingler,  719  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo, 
14203   (TL  6-4700). 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Maj.  B.  D. 
Hayes,  412-419  Peoples  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Rock  Hill,  South  Caro- 
lina, 29731   (327-7171). 

OHIO:  Lt.  Col.  A.  P.  Slivka,  19008 
Maple  Heights  Blvd.,  Maple  Heights, 
44137  (991-5000);  Capt.  J.  A.  Kat- 
sanis,  1107  Fifth  Third  Band  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  45202  (421-5340). 

OKLAHOMA:  Capt.  H.  M.  McMil- 
lan, 420  West  5th  Ave.,  Bristow, 
74010  (EM  7-2262). 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Maj.  C.  C.  Kel- 
ler, 435  Park  St.,  California,  15419 
(BA  2-4520). 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Lt.  Col.  L.  S. 
Lassegard.  501  East  3rd  Ave.,  Mit- 
chell, 57301   (996-7553). 

TENNESSEE:  Lt.  Col.  P.  M.  Bryan. 
Suite  3310,  100  North  Main  Bldg., 
Memphis,  38107  (JA  6-5156). 

TEXAS:  Lt.  Col.  T.  Crowell,  314 
Lindenwood  Rd.,  Houston,  77024 
(JA  9-3271);  Lt.  Col.  E.  L.  Creasey, 
8th  Floor,  Vaughn  Bldg.,  Midland, 
79701  (MU  2-3711);  Lt.  Col.  L.  E. 
Choate,  7704  Meadow  Rd..  Dallas, 
75230  (RI  9-8331). 


UTAH:  Maj.  G.  H.  Searle,  2926 
Adams  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.  84115  (IN 
6-8656). 

VIRGINIA:  Capt.  L.  C.  Musgrove, 
306  Shenandoah  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
24015  (DI  3-3679);  Col.  G.  Lewis, 
315  Cross  St.,  Tappahannock,  22560 

(443-3373). 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Maj.  W.  O. 
Bivins,  Jr.,  508  Mountain  View  Ave., 
Bluefield,  24701   (DA  5-7128). 

WISCONSIN:  Maj.  S.  Z.  Dreyer, 
4256  South  Howell  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
53207  (HU  1-3737). 

WYOMING:  Capt.  J.  P.  Castberg. 
P.O.  Box  305,  Powell,  82435  (754- 
2204). 
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Civil 

Air 

Patrol 


Citizen  volunteers — 
80,000-strong — always 
ready  to  render  assist- 
ance in  times  of 
disaster  or  emergency. 

Pioneers  of  CAP's 
Maine  coastal  patrol  pose 
beside  engine  preheater 
they  improvised  during 
severe  winter  of  1942. 


& 


a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service 


IVIL  Air  Patrol  observed  its  25th 
anniversary  in  December. 

As  America  geared  for  war  in  early 
1941,  CAP  came  into  being — born 
of  the  desire  of  men  and  women  who 
would  be  deprived  by  age  or  other 
factors  of  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
New  York's  "Little  Flower,"  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  in  his  capacity 
as  director  of  the  newly  formed 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  signed  the 
order  which  made  CAP  a  very  real 
part  of  the  war  effort.  Its  wartime 
exploits  are  sagas  of  volunteer  pilots 
and  their  light  aircraft  seeking  out 
and,  at  times,  destroying  Nazi  U-boats 
off  our  shores  during  the  early  years 
of  the  war.  Carrying  bombs  and 
depth  charges  in  jury-rig  bomb  racks, 
the  little  CAP  planes  destroyed  two 
U-boats.  CAP  pilots  also  patrolled 
the  Mexican  border,  acted  as  special 
couriers,  spotted  forest  fires  and 
towed  aerial  targets  for  antiaircraft 
ground  batteries.  They  offered  their 
time,  their  airplanes  and  their  talents. 
In  some  cases  they  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country. 

Civil  Air  Patrol's  demonstrated 
abilities  prompted  Congress  to  in- 
corporate it  in  1946.  Two  years  later 
its  destiny  was  linked  with  that  of 
the  newest  member  of  the  nation's 
family,  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
when  Congress  made  CAP  a  civilian 
auxiliary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
May  1948. 

It  has  ably  justified  its  role  as  an 
Air  Force  auxiliary.  Senior  members, 
many   of   whom   are   Air   Force   Re- 


servists, have  hung  up  an  enviable 
record  in  working  with  the  Air  Force 
Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery 
Service  (ARRS).  In  the'  past  five 
years,  CAP  pilots  have  flown  2,006 
search  and  rescue  missions  for 
ARRS;  they  logged  63  per  cent  of  all 
sorties  and  61  per  cent  of  all  flying 
hours  expended  on  inland  search  and 
rescue  by  ARRS  in  that  period.  In 
1965,  CAP  pilots  flew  20,637  hours 
on  SAR  missions,  accounting  for  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  flying 
hours  expended.  This  year,  they  are 
on  their  way  toward  compiling  an 
equally  distinctive  record  in  search 
and  rescue. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  which  does  not 
see  some  CAP  unit  answer  a  call 
for  help — a  lost  child,  an  overdue 
light  aircraft,  a  stranded  mountain 
climber  or  hiker,  or  a  plea  to  fly  blood 
plasma  or  medical  supplies.  What- 
ever the  call,  CAP  is  constantly  ready 
to  respond. 

The  intervening  years  since  World 
War  II  have  seen  the  light  Cubs  and 
Stinsons  give  way  to  faster,  more 
modern  aircraft.  CAP  has  kept  the 
pace.  In  1967  CAP  will  embark 
upon  the  biggest  corporate  aircraft 
fleet  revitalization  and  modernization 
in  its  history,  with  the  planned  ac- 
quisition of  some  100  new  aircraft. 
In  the  same  year,  CAP  will  further 
expand  its  two-year-old  cadet  flight 
training  program. 

cap's  senior  program  also  operates 
and  maintains  a  national  communica- 
tions network  of  some   14,700  radio 


stations  (fixed,  mobile  and  airborne) 
which  serves  as  a  backup  to  the 
various  communications  systems  of 
the  Air  Force  and  is  closely  tied-in 
with  Civil  Defense  and  state,  local 
and  county  disaster  agencies. 

cap's  voluntary  membership  has 
made  the  organization  a  force  with 
outstanding  capabilities.  In  addition 
to  its  contributions  to  the  nation  and 
the  community  in  times  of  disaster 
and  distress,  the  value  of  the  training 
it  has  provided  thousands  of  young 
Americans  is  a  factor  beyond  estima- 
tion. From  within  the  ranks  of  its 
43,000  cadets  have  come  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  each  year, 
and  an  even  higher  number  of  CAP 
cadets  is  enlisted  annually  in  the 
Air  Force.  Elsewhere,  its  influence  is 
felt  in  hundreds  of  schools  through- 
out America  where  the  CAP  aero- 
space education  program  has  been 
installed  as  an  elective  study  course, 
and  on  the  campus  of  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  universities  where  CAP 
aerospace  education  workshops  are 
conducted  each  year  to  enrich  the 
knowledge  of  school  teachers. 

For  a  quarter  century  now,  this 
organization  has  provided  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  a  unique,  nationwide 
force  for  conducting  aerial  search 
and  ground  rescue  operations  and 
flying  humanitarian  missions.  It  also 
has  created  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  role  of  civil  aviation  among 
citizens  of  the  aerospace  age. 
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Chief  of  Staff 
GEN.  JOHN  P.  McCONNELL 


Policy. . 

the 

integrated 
staff  concept 


Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
GEN.  BRUCE  K.  HOLLOWAY 


Assistant   Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
LT.  GEN.  HEWITT  T.  WHELESS 


In  the  November  issue  we  reviewed 
policy  development  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  This 
month  we  look  at  the  development  and 
implementation  of  policy  within  the 
Air  Staff.  .  .  . 


I  HE  Air  Force  relies  upon  the 
•— ^  integrated  staff  concept  to 
make  certain  its  policies  reflect  the 
voices  of  each  functional  area  to  be 
affected  by  the  final  decision.  This 
concept  calls  for  a  blend  of  Regulars 
and  Reservists  who  can  serve  equally 
well  in  the  process  of  planning  and 
in  that  of  operational  followup. 

At  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
level,  the  secretary  is  responsible  for 
every  decision.  However,  assisting 
him  in  the  planning  phase  of  the  policy 
making  process  are  a  host  of  indi- 
viduals possessing  the  expertise  and 
experience  which  insures  that  each 
decision  is  the  best  decision. 

Taking  a  major  part  in  the  policy 
making  process  are  the  members  of 
the  Air  Staff,  the  office  of  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces,  and 
those  Reservists  referred  to  as  8033 
and  265  officers. 

The  Air  Staff  consists  of  the  chief 
of  staff;  the  vice  chief  of  staff;  the 
assistant  vice  chief  of  staff;  the  offices 
of  the  deputy  chiefs  of  staff  for  per- 
sonnel; programs  and  resources;  plans 
and  operations;  research  and  develop- 
ment; and  systems  and  logistics;  and, 
the  comptroller.  As  many  as  2,800 
officers  may  be  assigned  to  the  Air 
Staff.  They  are  selected  for  their  plan- 
ning ability  as  well  as  their  broad  ex- 
perience in  the  operational  aspects  of 
airpower. 

The  Air  Staff  treats  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  those  of  the 
active  duty  force.  Plans,  policies, 
and  programs  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are  de- 
veloped concurrently  and  coordinated 
by  the  same  agencies  and  with  the 
same  emphasis. 

Air  Staff  offices  which  are  con- 
stantly involved  in  Reserve  matters 
are  assigned  the  services  of  Reserve 
advisers.  They  are  specialists  in  Air 
National  Guard  or  Air  Force  Reserve 
affairs  and  are  known  as  8033  or  265 
officers.  This  designation  is  derived 
from  the  section  of  Title  10  of  the 
U.S.  Code  which  authorizes  their  as- 
signment. For  example:  Section  265 
reads,  in  part,  ".  .  .  each  armed  force 
shall  have  officers  of  its  reserve  com- 
ponents on  active  duty  at  the  seat  of 


government,  and  at  headquarters  re- 
sponsible for  reserve  affairs,  to  par- 
ticipate in  preparing  and  administering 
the  policies  and  regulations  affecting 
those  reserve  components." 

Section  265  officers  work  alongside 
their  active  duty  counterparts  at 
USAF's  headquarters  as  well  as  at  the 
headquarters  of  major  commands  to 
which  Reserve  units  are  attached.  The 
8033  officers  are  assigned  only  to  Air 
Staff  agencies.  The  job  of  the  8033 
and  265  officers  is  to  provide  on-the- 
spot  knowledge  of  Reserve  Forces 
problems  and  capabilities  and  to  as- 
sure that  these  factors  are  considered 
in  all  actions  affecting  Reserve  pro- 
grams. 

The  chief  of  staff  has  a  principal 
adviser  on  Reserve  affairs,  the  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces. 
He  constantly  analyzes  and  evaluates 
the  broad  policies  developed  by  the 
Air  Staff  to  insure  that  they  are  con- 
sistent with  overall  objectives  and  give 
consideration  to  the  special  problems 
of  the  Reserve  Forces.  He  acts  as  the 
final  coordinating  authority  for  the 
chief  of  staff  on  policies  concerning 
overall  concepts,  mission  assignments, 
personnel,  utilization  and  force  struc- 
ture for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve.  When  a  Reserve 
policy  decision  has  been  approved,  he 
assures  it  is  effectively  implemented  by 
the  functional  areas  of  the  Air  Staff. 

The  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Re- 
serve Forces  attends  meetings  of  the 
Air  Staff  Board  and  the  Air  Force 
Council  when  Reserve  matters  are 
being  considered.  He  also  provides 
advisers  to  committees  and  panels  of 
the  Air  Staff  Board  and  makes  certain 
his  office  is  represented  on  all  work- 
ing groups  for  systems  involving  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces. 

In  the  legislative  field,  he  provides 
support  witnesses  for  posture  hearings 
and  for  the  defense  of  appropriation 
requests.  When  Congressional  action 
is  required,  he  coordinates  with  Air 
Staff  action  offices  in  preparing  and 
supporting  legislation  applicable  to  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  and  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol. 

On  policy  matters  affecting  other 
branches  of  the  service,  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  Reserve  Forces  rep- 
resents the  Air  Force  as  a  member  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board.  He  also  main- 
tains close  liaison  with  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Committee  and  serves 
as  the  Air  Staff  point  of  contact  with 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  Conti- 
nenal  Air  Command,  and  the  major 
commands  on  matters  of  broad  policy 
relating  to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
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Plans  and  Operations 
LT.  GEN.  KEITH  K.  COMPTON 

Formulates  overall  Air  Force  opera- 
tional concepts,  objectives,  policies, 
plans,  missions,  and  doctrines.  Trans- 
lates assigned  roles  and  missions  into 
tasks  and  determines  force  require- 
ments to  support  national  strategy. 
Serves  as  operations  deputy  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  latter's  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  is  responsible  for  USAF 
participation  in  joint  and  combined 
policy  making,  planning  and  opera- 
tional activities. 


Research  and  Development 
LT.  GEN.  JOSEPH   R.  HOLZAPPLE 

Produces  and  directs  Air  Force  plans, 
programs,  policies,  and  procedures  in 
basic  and  applied  research,  advanced 
engineering  development  research  sup- 
port, development  planning,  and  test 
activities.  Serves  as  the  focal  point 
for  all  matters  relating  to  space.  Co- 
ordinates Air  Force  space  activities 
with  other  government  agencies.  Re- 
sponsible for  projecting  developments 
to  meet  future  Air  Force  require- 
ments. Acts  as  the  office  of  primary 
interest  for  the  Office  of  Aerospace 
Research.  Directs  Air  Force  research 
and  development  in  nuclear  energy. 


Systems  and  Logistics 
LT.  GEN.  THOMAS  P.  GERRITY 

Manages  activities  in  the  logistical 
support  for  the  Air  Force  and  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  which  involves  systems 
and  support  equipment  development, 
quantitative  logistical  requirements 
determination,  procurement,  supply 
and  services,  production,  industrial 
planning,  maintenance  engineering, 
and  transportation.  Responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  Air  Force  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  mutual  assistance 
program,  small  business  affairs,  and 
technical  programs  security. 


DEPUTY 

CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

USAF 


Personnel 
LT.  GEN.  HORACE  M.  WADE 

Develops  and  directs  the  execution  of 
plans,  policies,  and  programs  pertain- 
ing to  military  and  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Air  Force.  Develops  systems  to 
integrate  qualified  personnel  at  the 
time  and  place  required  for  all  weapon 
and  support  systems,  and  attendant 
operational  requirements. 


Programs  and  Resources 
LT.  GEN.  ROBERT  J.  FRIEDMAN 

Develops  programs  and  requirements 
regarding  the  attainment  of  operating 
and  supporting  forces  and  directs  the 
implementation  of  these  programs. 
Exercises  Air  Staff  leadership  in  effect- 
ing maximum  balance  of  available  re- 
sources and  integration  of  effort 
toward  operational  capability  of  all 
weapon  and  support  systems. 


Comptroller 
LT.  GEN.  JACK  G.  MERRELL 

Directly  responsible  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Financial 
Management)  and  concurrently  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  for  budgeting, 
accounting,  disbursement,  data  man- 
agement, analyses  and  progress  re- 
porting and  auditing  throughout  the 
Air  Force. 


Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 

Reserve  Forces 

MAJ.  GEN.  RICHARD  S.  ABBEY 


Assists  and  advises  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve.  Monitors  the  overall  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  Air  Reserve  Forces'  programs, 
and  provides  liaison  with  non-governmental  organizations 
having  an  interest  in  Reserve  affairs. 
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446th  Cited  for 
Support  to  NASA 


I 


^ 


IR  Force  Reservists  of  the 
446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Ellington 
AFB,  Texas,  were  honored  for  their 
support  of  the  nation's  space  program 
by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
(ROA)  during  its  Fall  Meeting  in  El 
Paso,  October  21-22. 

The  Texas  wing  which  has  been 
actively  supporting  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  program  since  1962,  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  commendation  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA). 

Cited  during  the  ROA  meeting  was 
a  446th  NASA  support  aircrew  repre- 
senting the  wing.  They  were  presented 
with  a  Certificate  for  Outstanding 
Accomplishment  commending  wing 
aircrews.  In  addition,  each  received 
the  ROA  Medal  in  recognition  of  his 
services.  Colonel  Stuart  G.  Hayns- 
worth,  deputy  commander  of  the 
446th,  made  the  presentations  on  be- 
half of  ROA. 

Mf.  Fred  E.  Koons  of  NASA's 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  and 
Lieutenant  General  Henry  Viccellio, 
commander  of  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand, were  present. 

NASA  recognition  came  earlier  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Robert  R.  Gilruth, 
director  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  at  Houston.  The  letter  was 
presented  to  Brigadier  General  Russell 
F.  Gustke,  commander  of  the  Elling- 
ton wing,  by  Mr.  Christopher  C. 
Craft,  the  center's  assistant  director 
for  flight  operations. 

Doctor  Gilruth  cited  the  446th  for 
the  excellent  flight  testing  support 
provided  for  parachute  systems  and 
radio  location  aid  systems  for  the 
Gemini  and  Apollo  programs.  Since 
May  1962  the  Reserve  crews  have 
flown  more  than  200  test  missions  for 
NASA. 
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"During  this  period,"  Doctor  Gil- 
ruth wrote,  "there  have  been  three 
events  which  have  marked  the  value 
of  this  contribution.  On  April  10, 
1965,  a  446th  aircraft  dropped  a  boil- 
erplate Gemini  spacecraft  at  Cape 
Kennedy  under  exacting  conditions  to 
simulate  a  mission  abort  during  the 
critical  early  phase  of  powered  flight. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  significant  oper- 
ation supported  .  .  .  was  the  full-scale 
Gemini  air  drop  ...  on  July  30,  1965, 
which  demonstrated  a  complete  space- 
craft land  landing  system  using  a  con- 
trollable gliding  parachute  and  landing 
rockets.  This  .  .  .  was  a  milestone  in 
a  pioneering  effort  to  develop  an  op- 
erational  land  landing  capability  for 


manned  spacecraft.  ...  on  March  16, 
1966,  when  the  Gemini  VIII  mission 
was  cut  short  and  the  spacecraft 
landed  .  .  .  east  of  Okinawa,  the  ex- 
ceptionally quick  location  of  the 
spacecraft  after  reentry  was  accom- 
plished .  .  .  using  radio  location  sys- 
tems and  procedures  developed  on 
test  flights  supported  by  446th  air- 
craft. Please  express  our  appreciation 
to  all  of  the  446th  personnel  who  have 
participated  in  this  program." 

The  446th  Flying  Boxcars  and  the 
jets  of  the  astronauts  share  the  same 
Ellington  runways.  Many  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  personnel 
also  are  wing  Reservists. 


During  the  ROA  Convention,  each  member  of  the  446th  TCWg.  aircrew 
below  was  awarded  an  "ROA  Medal"  for  support  to  the  space  program, 
(l-r)  Capt.  Theo  J.  Karalis,  TSgt.  Bernard  M.  Ranes,  SMSgt.  Joseph  C. 
Renecky,  Maj.  William  M.  Whatley  and  TSgt.  John  M.  Dodson. 
A  sixth  crewman,  SSgt.  Robert  L.  Gartner,  is  not  pictured. 


Help  Wanted 

LEGEND:  Opposite  each  specialty  is  a  series  of  code  numbers  and 
grades.  The  numbers  are  keys  to  the  list  of  units  with  vacancies.  The 
grades  indicate  the  highest  grade  positions  available.  For  information 
on    listed    positions,    write    directly    to    the    unit    using    address    given. 


Officer 
AlC  Maint:  (Capt.)   14,  21,  25,  29, 

35. 
Avionics:    (Maj.)    18.    (Capt.)    31. 

(Lt.)    10. 
Ci\il  Engineer:   (Lt.  Col)    13. 
Communications:   (Maj.)   29. 

(Capt.)    39. 
Construction  Eng:   (Capt.)    12. 
Dental:   (Maj.)   22.   (Capt.)    1. 
Engineer:  (Maj.)    18. 
Fit.  Surg:  (Lt.  Col.)  35.  (Maj.)  31. 
Industrial  Eng:   (Capt.)    10. 
Information:    (Maj.)    7. 
Intelligence:  (Capt.)   34. 
Legal:  (Lt.  Col.)   25. 
Medical:  (Col.)   11.   (Lt.  Col.)   21, 

22.    (Maj.)    10,    14,    24,    27,    34, 

36,  38. 
Navigator:      (Lt.     Col.)      12, 

(Maj.)      1,     3,     24-26,     31, 

(Capt.)    10,   21,   28,   33,    36, 

(Lt.)    14. 
Nurse:   (Maj.)    19,  24. 

27.  (Lt.)   33. 
Operations:    (Maj.)    1, 


13. 
35. 
39. 


(Capt.)    12, 
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25, 
14. 


21, 
35.   (Capt.)   12,  29,  34.  (Lt.) 
Pharmacy:  (Capt.)   11,  19. 
Pilot:    (Lt.   Col.)    16.    (Maj.)    1,  3, 

13,  18,  24-26,  30-32,  35,  38. 
(Capt.)  10,  23,  28,  29,  34,  36. 
(Lt.)   4,   12,   14. 

Safety:  (Maj.)  34. 
Staff  Dev.  Eng:  (Maj.)  8. 
Transportation:  (Maj.)   18. 
Veterinary:   (Maj.)    11,   15,  21,  27. 
(Capt.)    31. 

Airmen 
Acct.   &  Finance:   (MSgt. )   35, 

(TSgt.)   26. 
Aeromed:   (TSgt.)   27.    (AlC)    11. 
Air  Operations:    (MSgt.)    10,   32. 
Air  Police:  (TSgt.)   13.  (SSgt.)   18. 
Airborne  Radio   Operator:    (SSgt.) 

14.  (AlC)   30. 

A/C  Accessories:  (MSgt.)  18. 
A/C  Elect.  Repair:  (SSgt.)  8. 
A/C  Instr.  Repair:   (SSgt.)    8. 


A/C   Mechanics    (MSgt.)    12. 

(TSgt.)  26,  33,  34.  (SSgt.)  8. 
A/C  Pneudraulic  Repair:  (SSgt.)  8, 
Prop.  Repair:  (SSgt.)  8.  (AIC)  30. 
A/C  Radio  Repair:   (TSgt.)    30. 
Airframe  Repair:  (MSgt.)  31. 

(AlC)  8. 
Auto.  Fit.  Control  Sys:  (TSgt.)   16. 

(SSgt.)    5,   10. 
Chaplain  Svcs:  (TSgt.)  34. 
Command  &  Control:   (MSgt.)   10, 

36.    (TSgt.)    26,    34,   38.    (SSgt.) 

5,  14,  25. 
Comm.   &  Electronics:   (TSgt.)    12. 

(SSgt.)  4. 
Data  Sys.:    (TSgt.)    34.    (SSgt.)    5. 
Dental:     (TSgt.)     39.     (SSgt.)     15. 

(AlC)    17,  22. 
Disaster  Control:  (TSgt.)  5,  29. 
Draftsman:   (SSgt.)   34. 
Electronic   Comm.    &    Crypto    Eqp. 

Repair:   (AlC)   25. 
Fire  Protection:  (SMSgt.)   12. 
Flight  Eng:   (SMSgt.)   36.   (MSgt.) 

38.  (TSgt.)  4,  35. 
Food  Service:  (SSgt.)   18. 

Fuel  Services:   (MSgt.)   31.   (SSgt.) 

10,   18,  35. 
Heating  Specialist:   (TSgt.)   33. 
Information:  (TSgt.)   34. 
Intelligence:  (MSgt.)  34. 
Inventory  Mgmt:   (AlC)    16. 
Jet  Eng.  Mech:  (SSgt.)   8. 
Legal:   (TSgt.)   32.   (SSgt.)   34. 
Loadmaster:     (TSgt.)     3,     12,     29. 

(SSgt.)   24,  31,  33.   (AlC)   21. 
Liquid  Fuels  Systems:    (TSgt.)    10. 
Maint.  Scheduling:   (AlC)   25. 
Med.  Admin:  (SSgt.)  27. 
Med.  Lab  Tech:  (TSgt.)  15,  17,  27. 
Med.  Svcs:  (MSgt.)  15,  38.  (TSgt.) 

22.    (AlC)    11. 
Motor  Vehicle  Operator:  (AlC)  39. 
Munitions  Disposal:  (TSgt.)    1,  21, 

39.  (AlC)    25. 

Operating  Room  Spec:  (MSgt.)  31. 

(SSgt.)  27. 
Panel  Eng:   (SMSgt.)    31.   (MSgt.) 

3,   14.   (TSgt.)   24. 


KEY  UMT 

1.  908th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Brookley  AFB,  Alabama,  36615 

2.  144th  Fighter  Gp.,  5425   E.   McKinley  Ave.,  Fresno,  California,  93727 

3.  452nd  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  March  AFB,  California,  92508 

4.  303rd  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  March  AI^B. 

5.  349th  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Hamilton  AFB,  California,  94935 

6.  3()ls(  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  33030 

7.  Hq  Continental  Air  Command,  Robins  AFB,  Georgia,  31093 
«.  34th  Maintenance  Sq.,  (Mobile),  Robins  AFB. 

9.  l«2nd  Tactical  Fighter  Gp.,  (ANG),  Peoria  AP,  Illinois,  61607 

10.  932rd  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  62225 

11.  426th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Scott  AFB. 

12.  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Bakalar  AFB,  Indiana,  47221 

13.  926th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  70140 

14.  459th  Military  Airlift  Wg.,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  20331 

15.  401st  Medical  Service  Fit.,  L.G.  Hanscom  Fid.,  Massachusetts,  01730 

16.  305th   Aerospace   Rescue  &   Recovery   Sq.,   Selfridge  AFB,   Michigan. 

17.  436th   Medical   Service   Fit.,   Selfridge   AFB,  Michigan,  48045 

18.  934th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  lAP,  Minnesota,  55417 

19.  468th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Nellis  AFB,  Nevada,  89110 

20.  177th  Tactical  Fighter  Gp.,  (ANG),  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  08405 

21.  514th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey,  08641 

22.  465th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Cannon  AFB,  New  Mexico,  88101 

23.  914th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Niagara  Falls  MAP,  New  York,  14306 

24.  904th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  12550 

25.  302nd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Clinton  County  AFB,  Ohio,  45177 

26.  910th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Youngstown  MAP,  Ohio,  44473 

27.  494th  Medical  Service  Fit.,  Altus  AFB,  Oklahoma,  73521 

28.  937th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma,  73145 

29.  939th  Troop  Carrier  Gp.,  Portland  lAP,  Oregon,  97218 

30.  304th  Aerospace  Rescue  &  Recovery  Sq.,  Portland  lAP. 

31.  911th  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  Pittsburgh  AP,  Pennsylvania,  15231 

32.  512th  Mihtary  Airlift  Wg.,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  76127 

33.  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Ellington  AFB,  Texas,  77030 

34.  4405th  Air  Base  Gp.,  James  Connally  AFB,  Texas,  76703 

35.  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  78241 

36.  945th  Military  Airlift   Gp.,  Hill  AFB,  Utah,   84401 

37.  192nd  Tactical  Fighter  Gp.,  Byrd  Fid.,  Sandston,  Virginia,  23365 

38.  941st  Military  Airlift  Gp.,  McChord  AFB,  Washington,  98438 

39.  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wg.,  Gen.  Mitchell  Fid.,  Wisconsin,  53207 


Parachute  Rigger:  (TSgt.)   26. 
Personnel:   (TSgt.)    3. 
Personal  Equip:  (SSgt.)  4. 
Pharmacy:    (TSgt.)    17,   27,   29,   32. 
Preventive    Med:    (MSgt.)    21,    35. 

(TSgt.)   32. 
Psychiatric  Tech:    (SSgt.)    19. 
Recip.    Eng.    Mech:     (MSgt.)     29. 

(SSgt.)   8, 
Safety:   (TSgt.)  5. 
Sheet  Metal:   (SSgt.)    8. 
Small  Arms  Instr:    (TSgt.)    35. 
Stenographer:   (MSgt.)   12,  25. 
Telephone  Maint:   (SSgt.)    13. 
Transportation:    (TSgt.)    34,   39. 
Training:   (TSgt.)  4,  30. 
Vet.:  (TSgt.)   19.  (SSgt.)   17,  39. 
X-Ray  Tech:  (TSgt.)   17,  32. 

Liaison  Officer 

Air  Force  Academy  Liaison  Officer, 
Part  III,  non-pay,  captain  through 
colonel,  to  represent  Academy  in 
the  Athens  -  Hinton  -  Lewisburg- 
Princeton  areas  of  West  Virginia. 
Write  Liaison  Officer  Coordina- 
tor, P.O.  Box  2097  Pikeville, 
Kentucky,  41501. 


ANG  Technician 
(Flight   Control   Systems   Tech.)   2. 

$6,926  yr.  AFSC  32550A/32270A. 

Recent  experience  on  F-IOIB/F- 

102A. 
(Flight    Simulator    Supv..    NGfVL- 

II)   20.    $6,968   yr.    34250/34270. 

MSgt.  or  below. 
(Flying  Training  Instr.)  20.  $10,619 

yr.,     plus     approximately     $3,000 

military  pay.    Must  be  on  flying 

status  and  jet  qualified,  (Tempo- 
rary. NGC-I2)  9.  $10,927. 
(Jet    Engine    Tech.,    NGW-IO)    20. 

$6,074  yr.  43250/43270. 
(Medical  Tech.,  NGC-7)  9.  $6,451 

yr.     Three    years    experience    in 

medical  field. 
(Pneudraulic    Tech.,    NGW-II)    20. 

$6,344  yr.   42152/42172. 
(Safety  Officer,  NGC-I2)  20.  $10,619 

yr.,     plus     approximately     $3,000 

military  pay.    Must  be  on  flying 

status  and  jet  qualified. 
(Weapons  Control  System  Tech.)  2. 

$6,926  yr.  32251F/32271F.    EUgi- 

ble  for  ANG  enlistment. 
(Welder,   NGW-U)   37.    $6,572   yr. 

53250/53270. 
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of  the  Space  Program,  (page  14) 
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-MBrig.  Gen.  William  W.  Spruance  (c),  asst.  AG  for  Air 
(Dei),  became  the  first  Air  Guardsman  to  receive 
the  new  Air  Force  "Distinguished  Service  Medal" 
when  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  chief  of  staff,  USAF, 
made  the  presentation  Nov.  4.  He  was  cited  for  his 
outstanding  performance  of  duty  and  flying 
safety  campaign  which  included  speeches  in  Vietnam, 
(r)  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  chief,  NGB. 


▼  Pararescuemen  of  the  305th  ARRSq.,  Selfridge  AFB, 
Mich.,  became  qualified  instructors  after 
attending  the  State  Police  SCUBA  diving  school  at 
Lansing  during  active  duty  training  tour,  (l-r) 
Melvin  Kaufman,  police  deputy  dir.;  TSgts.  Charles 
Ciaravino,  James  Scott  and  George  Hefferon;  MSgt.  Udo 
Fischer;  and  Fredrick  Davids,  dir.,  Mich.  State  Police. 


WW  ^ 


^  AIC  Stanley  Dickey  (I)  observes  the  laboratory 
technique  of  A2C  Jeff  Forrstrom  during 
15-day  tour  of  the  468th  Medical  Service  Fit. 
Physicians,  dentists  and  specialists  performed 
many  active  duty  functions  while 
training  at  the  Nellis  AFB,  Nev.,  hospital. 


Capt.  Tom  Hayes  prepares  Miss  Jean  Gray  for  a  ► 

T-33  flight  during  annual  orientation  tour  of  ANG's 

162nd  Ftr.  Gp.,  Tucson,  by  members  of  the 

Univ.  of  Ariz.  AFROTC's  "Angel  Flight."   The  girls 

were  briefed  on  the  air  defense  mission,  F-102 

intercept  tactics  and  control  tower  operations. 
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